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COTTON  AND  SLAVERY. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

INTBODTJCTOEY, — THE  PEESENT  CRISIS. 

The  moantain  rauges,  the  valleys,  and  the  great  waters  of 
America,  all  trend  north  and  south,  not  east  and  west.  An 
arbitrary  political  line  may  divide  the  north  part  from  the 
south  part,  but  there  is  no  such  line  in  nature  :  there  can 
be  none,  socially.  While  water  runs  downhill,  the  currents 
and  counter  currents  of  trade,  of  love,  of  consanguinity,  and 
fellowship,  will  how  north  and  south.  The  unavoidable 
comminglings  of  the  people  in  a  land  like  this,  upon  the  con- 
ditions  which  the  slayery  of  a  portion  of  the  population  im¬ 
pose,  make  it  necessary  to  peace  that  we  should  all  live  under 
the  same  laws  and  respect  the  same  flag.  No  government 
could  long  control  its  own  people,  no  govemment  could  long 
exist,  that  would  allow  its  citizens  to  be  subject  to  such 
indignities  under  a  foreign  government  as  those  to  which  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  heretofore  have  been  required 
to  submit  under  their  own,  for  the  sake  of  the  tranquillity  of 
the  South.  Nor  could  the  South,  with  its  present  purposes, 
live  on  terms  of  peace  with  any  foreign  nation,  between 
vvhose  people  and  its  own  there  was  no  division,  except  such 
an  one  as  might  be  maintained  by  means  of  forts,  frontier- 
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guards  and  custom-houses,  edicts,  passports  and  spies.  Scot¬ 
land,  Wales,  and  Ireland  are  each  much  better  adapted  for  an 
independent  goyernment,  and  under  an  indejiendent  govern- 
meiit  AYOuld  be  far  more  likely  to  live  at  peace  with  England, 
than  the  South  to  remain  peaceably  separated  from  the  North 
of  this  country. 

It  is  said  that  the  South  can  never  be  subjugated.  It  must 
be,  or  we  must.  It  must  be,  or  not  only  our  American  re¬ 
public  is  a  failure,  but  our  English  justice  and  our  English 
law  and  our  English  freedom  are  failures.  This  Southern 
repudiation  of  obligations  upon  the  result  of  an  election  is  but 
a  clearer  warning  than  we  have  had  before,  that  these  cannot 
‘e  maintained  in  this  land  any  longer  in  such  intimate  as¬ 
sociation  with  slavery  as  we  have  hitherto  tried  to  hope  that 
they  might.  We  now  know  that  we  must  give  them  up,  or 
give  up  trying  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  what  the  South 
has  declared,  and  demonstrated,  to  be  the  necessities  of  its 
state  of  society.  Those  necessities  would  not  be  less,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  far  more  imperative,  were  the  south  an  inde¬ 
pendent  people.  If  the  South  has  reason  to  declare  itself 
independent  of  our  long-honoured  constitution,  and  of  our 
common  court  of  our  common  laws,  on  account  of  a  past 
want  of  invariable  tenderness  on  the  part  of  each  one  of 
our  people  towards  its  necessities,  how  long  could  w^e  calcu¬ 
late  to  be  able  to  preserve©  ourselves  from  occurrences  which 
would  be  deemed  to  abrogate  the  obligations  of  a  mere  treaty 
cf  peace  ?  A  treaty  of  peace  udth  the  South  as  a  foreign 
powder,  v/oiild  be  a  cowardly  armistice,  a  cruel  aggravation 
and  prolongation  of  war. 

Subjugation !  1  do  not  choose  the  word,  but  take  it,  and 

use  it  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  applicable.  This 
is  a  Eepublic,  and  the  South  must  come  under  the  yoke  of 
freedom,  not  to  vmrk  for  us,  but  to  work  with  us,  on  equal 
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terms j  as  a  free  people.  To  work  with  us,  for  the  security  of 
a  state  of  society,  the  ruling  purpose  and  tendency  of  which, 
spite  of  all  its  handings  heretofore,  to  the  necessities  of  slavery  ; 
spite  of  the  incongruous  foreign  elements  which  it  has  had  con¬ 
stantly  to  absorb  and  incorporate ;  spite  of  a  strong  element 
of  excessive  backwoods  individualism,  has,  beyond  all  question, 
been  favourable  to  sound  and  safe  progress  in  knowledge, 
civilmtion,  and  Christianity.  To  tliis  yoke  the  head  of  the 
South  must  now  be  lifted,  or  we  must  bend  our  necks  to  that 
of  slavery,  consenting  and  submitting,  even  more  than  we  have 
been  willing  to  do  lieretofore,  to  labour  and  fight,  and  pay  for 
the  dire  needs  of  a  small  portion  of  our  people  living  in  an 
exceptional  state  of  society,  in  which  Cowper's  poems  must 
not  be  read  aloud  without  the  precautions  against  the  listen¬ 
ing  of  family  servants  ;  in  which  it  may  he  treated  as  a  crime 
against  the  public  safety  to  teach  one  of  the  lahouriug  classes 
to  write  ;  in  which  the  names  of  Wilberforce  and  Buxton  are 
execrated ;  within  which  the  slave  trade  is  perpetuated,  and  at 
the  capital  of  whose  rebellion,  black  seamen  born  free,  taken 
piisoners,  in  merchant  ships,  not  in  arms,  are  even  already 
sold  into  slavery  with  as  little  hesitation  as  even  in  Barbary. 
One  system  or  the  other  is  to  thrive  and  extend,  and  eventually 
possess  and  govern  this  whole  land. 

This  has  been  long  felt  and  acted  upon  at  the  South  ;  and 
the  purpose  of  the  more  prudent  and  conservative  men,  now 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  new  government  in  the 
South,  was  for  a  long  time  simply  to  obtain  an  advantage  for 
what  was  talked  of  as  reconstruction  namely,  a  process  of 
change  in  the  form  and  rules  of  our  government  that  would 
disqualify  us  of  the  Free  States  from  offering  any  resistance  to 
whatever  was  demanded  of  our  government,  for  the  end  in 
view  of  the  extension  and  eternal  maintenance  of  slavery. 
That  men  to  whom  the  terms  pradent  and  conservative  can  in 
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any  way  be  applied,  should  not  have  foreseen  that  such  a 
scheme  must  be  unsuccessful,  only  presents  one  more  illus¬ 
tration  of  that,  of  which  the  people  of  England  have  Iiad  many 
in  their  o^NlX  history,  the  moral  Myopism,  to  which  the  habit 
of  almost  constantly  looking  down  and  never  up  at  mankind, 
always  predisposes.  That  the  true  people  of  the  United 
States  could  have  allowed  the  mutiny  to  proceed  so  far,  before 
rising  in  their  strength  to  resist  it,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  in¬ 
structive  reliance  w^ich  every  grumbler  really  gets  to  have 
under  our  forms  of  society  in  the  ultimate  common-sense  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  to  the  incrediihty  with  wMch 
the  report  has  been  regarded,  that  slavery  had  made  such  a 
vast  difference  between  the  character  of  the  South  and  that 
of  the  country  at  large.  Few  were  fully  convinced  that  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  insurgents  meant  anything  else  than 
a  more  than  usually  bold  and  scandalous  way  of  playing  the 
game  of  brag,  to  which  we  had  been  so  long  used  in  our 
politics,  and  of  which  the  people  of  England  had  a  little 
experience  shortly  before  the  passage  of  a  certain  Reform  Bill. 
The  instant  effect  of  the  first  sJioiied-gun  that  was  fii'ed  j)roves 
this.  We  knew  then  that  we  had  to  subjugate  slaver^^^  or  be 
subjugated  by  it. 

Peace  is  now  not  possible  until  the  people  of  the  South  are 
well  convinced  that  the  form  of  society,  to  fortify  which  is  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  wur  into  v/hich  they  have  been 
plunged,  is  not  worthy  fighting  for,  or  until  we  think  the 
sovereignty  of  om:  convictions  of  Justice,  Freedom,  Law  and 
the  conditions  of  Civilization  in  this  land  to  be  of  less  worth 
than  the  lives  and  propeidy  of  our  generation. 

From  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  freedom 
must  everjwrhere  give  way  to  the  necessities  of  slaveiy,  or 
slavery  must  be  accommodated  to  the  necessary  incidents  of 
freedom. 
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Where  the  liopes  and  sympathies  of  Englishmen  will  be^’- 
we  well  know. 

The  necessity  to  labour  is  incompatible  with  a  high 
civilization,  and  with  heroic  spirit  in  those  subject  to  it.” 

The  institution  of  African  slavery  is  a  means  more 
eSectiTe  than  any  other  yet  devised,  for  relieving  a  large  body 
of  men  from  the  necessity  of  labour ;  consequently,  states 
which  possess  it  must  be  stronger  in  statesmanship,  and  in 
war,  than  those  which  do  not ;  especially  must  they  be 
.stronger  than  states  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  privi¬ 
leged  class,  but  all  men  are  held  to  be  equal  before  the  law.” 

“  The  civiKzed  w^orld  is  dependent  upon  the  Slave  States 
of  America  for  a  supply  of  cotton.  The  demand  for  this  com¬ 
modity  has,  during  many  years,  increased  faster  than  the 
supply.  Sales  are  made  of  it,  now,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  a  year,  yet  they  have  a  vast 
area  of  sod  suitable  for  its  production  which  has  never  been 
broken.  With  an  enormous  income,  then,  upon  a  steadily 
rising  market,  they  hold  a  vast  idle  capital  yet  to  be  employed. 
Such  a  monopoly  under  such  circumstances  must  constitute 
those  who  possess  it  the  richest  and  most  powerful  people  on 
the  earth.  The  world  must  have  cotton,  and  the  world 
dei^ends  on  them  for  it.  Whatever  they  demand,  that  must 
be  conceded  them ;  whatever  they  'want,  they  have  but  to 
stretch  forth  their  hands  and  take  it.” 

These  fallacies,  lodged  in  certain  minds,  generated,  long  ago, 
grand,  ambitious,  and  bold  schemes  of  conquest  and  wealth. 
The  people  of  the  North  stood  in  the  way  of  these  schemes. 

In  the  minds  of  the  schemers,  labour  had  been  associated  with 
sfu-vility,  meekness,  cowardice ;  and  they  were  persuaded  that 
all  men  not  degraded  by  labour  at  the  North  “  kept  aloof 
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irom  politics,”  or  held  their  judgment  in  entire  subjection  to 
the  daily  ‘wants  of  a  'working  population,  of  no  more  spirit 
and  no  more  patriotism  than  their  oytl  working  men — slaves. 
They  believed  this  whole  peoj^le  to  be  really  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
pendence,  and  that  they  controlled  that  upon  which  they 
depended.  So,  to  a  hitherto  vague  and  inert  local  partisan¬ 
ship,  they  brought  a  purpose  of  determination  to  overcome 
the  hlorth,  and,  as  tliis  could  not  be  safely  avov^ed,  there  was 
the  necessity  for  a  conspiracy,  and  for  the  cloak  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  By  means  the  most  mendacious,  the  ignorant, 
proud,  jealous,  and  wolent  free  population  of  the  cotton 
States  and  their  dependencies,  were  persuaded  that  less  con¬ 
sideration  was  paid  to  their  political  demands  than  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  contentment  entitled  them  to  expect  from 
their  government,  and  were  at  length  decoyed  into  a  state  of 
angry  passion,  in  which  they  only  neednd  leaders  of  sufficient 
audacity  to  bring  them  into  open  rebellion.  Assured  that 
their  owm  power  if  used  'would  be  supreme,  and  that  they  had 
hut  to  ofier  sufficient  evidence  of  a  violent  and  dangerous 
determination  to  overaw^e  the  sordid  l^orth,  and  make  it 
submit  to  a  “  reconstruction  ”  of  the  nation  in  a  form  more 
advantageous  to  themselves,  they  v;ere  artfully  led  along  in 
a  constant  advance,  and  constant  failure  of  attempts  at  in¬ 
timidation,  until  at  length  they  must  needs  take  part  in  a 
desperate  rehelhon,  or  accept  a  position  vrhich,  after  the 
declarations  they  had  made  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation, 
they  could  not  do  without  humiliation. 

The  conspirators  themselves  have,  until  recently,  been  able, 
either  directly  or  by  impositions  upon  patriotic,  but  too  con¬ 
fiding  and  generous  instruments,  to  control  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,,  its  post-office,  its  army  and  navy,  its 
arsenals,  workshops,  dockyards  and  fortresses,  and,  by  the 
simple  means  of  perjury,  to  either  turn  these  agencies  against 
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the  goveiTunent,  or  at  least  render  them  ineffectual  to  aid  it, 
and  this  at  a  time,  when  its  very  existence,  if  it  were  anything 
hut  a  democratic  republican  government,  and,  as  we  think 
for  all  good  p'orposes,  far  the  strongest  that  ever  existed, 
would  have  depended  on  a  perfect  instant  and  Tinquestionable 
command  of  them.  Yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  conspirators 
themselves,  trust  at  this  moment,  as  they  ever  have  trusted, 
even  less  to  the  supposed  helpless  condition  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  than  to  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  cotton  mono¬ 
poly  to  the  Slave  States,  and  to  the  supposed  superiority  of  a„ 
community  of  privileged  classes  over  an  actual  democracy. 

Ko  dare  not  make  war  upon  cotton ;  no  power  on 
earth  dares  to  make  war  upon  it.  Cotton  is  king ;  until 
lately  the  Bank  of  England  was  king ;  but  she  tried  to  put 
her  screws,  as  usual,  the  fall  before  the  last,  on  the  coiton 
crop,  and  vfas  utterly  vanquished.  The  last  power  has  been 
conquered :  who  can  doubt,  that  has  looked  at  recent  events, 
that  cotton  is  supreme  ?” 

These  are  the  dehant  and  triumphant  words  of  Governor 
Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  March  4th,  1858,  Almost  every  important 
man  of  the  South,  has  at  one  time  or  other,  within  a  few 
years,  been  betrayed  into  the  utterance  of  similar  exultant 
anticipations ;  and  the  South  would  never  have  been  led  into 
the  great  and  terrible  mistake  it  has  made,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  confident  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
have  been  passing  for  its  statesmen.  YUiatever  moral  strength 
the  rebellion  has,  abroad  or  at  home,  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  this  conviction  is  also  held,  more  or  less  distinctly,  by 
multitudes  who  know  perfectly  well  that  the  commonly  assigned 
reasons  for  it  are  based  on  falsehoods. 
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Eecently,  a  baiiker,  who  is  and  always  has  been  a  loyal 
Dxdon  man,  said^  commenting  upon  certain  experiences  of 
mine  narrated  in  fhis  book:  South  cannot  be  poor. 

"Why  their  last  crop>  alone  Y^as  Y?orth  two  hundred  million. 
They  must  be  rich ergo^  say  the  conspirators,  adopting  the 
same  careless  conclusion,  they  must  he  pOYverful,  and  the 
world  must  feel  their  power,  and  respect  them  and  their  in¬ 
stitutions. 

My  own  obseiwation  of  the  real  condition  of  the  people  of 
our  Slave  States,  gave  me,  on  the  contrary,  an  impression  that 
the  cotton  monopoly  in  some  way  did  them  more  harm  than 
good  ;  and,  although  the  written  narration  of  what  I  saw  was 
not  intended  to  set  this  forth,  upon  reviewing  it  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  publication,  I  find  the  impression  has  become  a  eonviction. 
I  propose  here,  therefore,  to  show  how  the  main  body  of  the 
observatioiis  of  the  hook  axmnge  themselves  in  my  mind  with 
reference  to  this  question,  and  also  to  inquire  how  far  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  I  think  they  tend  is  sufctantiated  by  the 
Census  returns  of  those  States.^ 

Coming  directly  from  my  :ferm  in  Kew  York  to  Eastern 
Yirginia,  I  was  satisfied,  after  a  few  weeks^  observation,  that 
the  most  of  the  people  lived  very  poorly ;  that  the  proportion 
of  men  improving  their  condition  was  much  less  than  in  any 
Northern  community ;  and  that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
land  w^ere  strangely  unused,  or  were  used  with  poor  economy. 
It  was  the  hiring  season,”  and  1  had  daily  opportunities  of 
talking  with  farmers,  manufacturers,  miners,  and  labourers, 
with  whom  the  value  of  labour  and  of  wages  was  then  the 
handiest  subject  of  conversation.  I  soon  perceived  that  labour 

*  I  greatlj  regret,  after  visiting  W’^ashington  for  this  purpose,  to  tied  that  the 
returns  of  the  Census  of  1860,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  verified  and  digested  to  be 
given  to  the  public.  I  haye  therefore  had  to  fall  bach  upon  those  of  1850.  The 
I'ate  of  increase  of  the  slave  popalafion  in  the  meantime  is  stated  at  25  per  cent. 
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■  was  mnch.  more  readily  classified  and  measured  with  reference 
to  its  quality  than  at  the  North.  The  limit  of  measure  I 
found  to  be  the  ordinary  day’s  work  of  a  “  prime  field-hand,” 
and  a  prime  fielcl-hand,  I  found  uniyersally  understood  to  mean, 
not  a  man  who  would  spht  two  cords  of  wood,  or  cradle  two 
acres  of  grain  in  a  day,  but  a  man  for  whom  a  ^  trader  ” 
would  give  a  thousand  dollars,  or  more,  to  talre  on  South,  for 
sale  to  a  cotton  planter.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  alternative 
of  a  sale  to  a  trader  was  always  had  in  view  in  determining 
how  a  man  should  be  employed.  'To  be  just,  this  seldom 
appeared  to  be  the  case — but  that,  in  estimating'  the  market 
value  of  his  labour,  he  was  viewed,  for  the  time,  fi’om  tlie 
trader’s  point  of  view,  or,  as  if  the  question  were — Y\Tiat  is- he 
worth  for  cotton  ? 

I  soon  ascertained  that  a  much  larger  number  of  hands,  at 
much  larger  aggregate  wages,  was  commonly  reckoned  to  he 
required  to  accomplish  ceidain  results,  than  would  have  been 
the  case  at  the  North,  Not  all  results,  hut  certain  results, 
of  a  kind  in  which  it  happened  that  I  could  most  readily 
make  a  confident  comparison.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
watching  men  at  work,  and  of  judging  of  their  industry,  their 
skill,  their  sphit ;  in  short,  of  whatever  goes  to  make  up  their 
value  to  their  employers,  or  to  the  community,  as  instruments 
of  production ;  and  from  day  to  day  I  saw  that,  as  a  land- 
owner,  or  as  a  citizen,  in  a  community  largely  composed,  ox 
dependent  upon  the  productive  industry,  of  working  people  of 
such  habits  and  disposition  as  I  constantly  saw  evinced  in 
those  of  Virginia,  I  should  feel  disheartened,  and  myself  lose 
courage,  sphit,  and  industry.  The  close  proximity  of  the 
better  and  cheaper  labour — labour  seeking  a  field  of  labour — 
•which  I  had  left  beliind  me,  added  greatly  to  my  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  stimulated  close  inquiry.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
quite  incredible  that  there  really  could  he  such  a  want  of 
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better  labour  in  this  region  as  at  first  sight  there  appeared  to 
be,  Vnen  a  supply  Vr^as  so  near  at  hand.  I  compared  notes 
with  every  1\  orthern  man  I  met  who  had  been  living  for  some 
time  in  Yixginia,  and  some  I  fonncl  able  to  give  me  quite 
exact  statements  of  personal  experience,  with  vdiich,  in  the 
cases  they  mentioned,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  labourers 
costing,  all  things  considered,  the  same  Vvages,  had  taken  four 
times  as  long  to  accomplish  certain  tasks  of  rude  work  in 
Yirghiia  as  at  the  Idorth,  and  that  in  house  service,  fom: 
servants  accomphshed  less,  while  they  required  vastly  more 
looking  after,  than  one  at  the  I^orth. 

I  left  Yiiginia,  having  remained  much  longer  than  I  at  first 
intended,  in  trying  to  satisfy  myself  about  this  matter — quite 
satisfied  as  to  the  general  fact,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  any 
theories  of  demand  and  supply  which  had  been  offered  me, 
or  which  had  occurred  to  me,  in  the  way  of  explanation  of  it. 

My  perplexity  was  increased  by  certain  apparent  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  ;  but  they  were,  all  things  considered,  un¬ 
important,  and  rather  served  as  affording  contrasts,  on  the 
ground,  to  satisfy  me  of  the  correctness  of  my  general  con¬ 
clusion. 

I  subsequently  returned,  and  spent  another  month  in 
Yirginia,  after  visiting  the  cotton  States/ and  I  also  spent 
three  months  in  Kentucky  and  other  parts  of  the  Slave  States 
where  the  climate  is  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
and  mth  the  information -which  I  had  in  the  meantime 
obtained,  I  continued  to  study  both  the  question  of  fact,  and 
the '  question  of  cause.  The  following  conclusions  to  which 
my  mind  tended  strongly  in  the  first  month,  though  I  did 
not  then  adopt  them  altogether  with  confidence,  Vv  ere  esta¬ 
blished  at  length  in  my  comdctions. 

1.  The  cash  value  of  a  slave’s  laboim  in  Yirginia  is,  practi¬ 
cally,  the  cash  value  of  the  same  labour'  minus  the 
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cost  of  its  transportation^  acclimatizing^  and  breaking 
in  to  cotton-cnltnre  in  Mississippi. 

2.  The  cost  of  prodnctionj  or  the  development  of  natural 

wealth  in  Yirginia,  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  slave- 
labo-'xr :  (that  is  to  say)  the  competition  of  vvhite 
labour  does  not  materially  reduce  it :  though  it  doubt¬ 
less  has  some  effect^  at  least  in  certain  districts,  and 
with  reference  to  certain  productions  or  branches  of 
industry. 

3.  Taking  infants,  aged,  invalid,  and  vicious  and  knavish 

slaves  into  account,  the  ordinary  and  average  cost  of 
a  certain  task  of  labour  is  more  than  double  in 
Virginia  what  it  is  in  the  Free  States  adjoining. 

4.  The  use  of  land  and  nearly  all  other  resources  of  wealth 

in  Virginia  is  much  less  valuable  tban  the  use  of 
similar  property  in  the  adjoining  Free  States,  these 
resources  having  no  real  value  until  labour  is  applied 
to  them.  (The  Census  returns  of  1850  shoAv  that  the 
sale  value  of  farm  lands  by  the  acre  in  Virginia  is  less 
than  one-third  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  Free  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  less  than 
one-Mth  than  that  of  the  farm  lands  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Free  State  of  New  Jersey.)^ 

5.  Beyond  the  bare  necessities  of  existence,  poor  shelter, 

poor  clothing,  and  the  crudest  diet,  the  ma^ss  of  the 
citizen  class  of  Virginia  earn  very  little  and  are  very 
poor — immeasurably  poorer  than  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  adjoining  Free  States. 

6.  So  far  as  this  poverty  is  to  be  attributed  to  personal 

constitution,  character,  and  choice,  it  is  not  the  result 
of  climate, 

7.  What  is  true  of  Virginia  is  measurably  true  of  all  the 

See  Appendix,  A  % 
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border  Slave  States^  though  in  special  cases  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  slavery  to  a  competition  of  free  labour  is 
more  easily  overcome.  In  proportion  as  this  is  the 
case,  the  cost  of  production  is  less,  the  value  of  pro¬ 
duction  greater,  the  comfort  of  the  people  is  greater ; 
they  are  advancing  in  wealth  as  they  are  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  is  the  best  form  or  result  of  wealth. 

I  went  on  my  way  into  the  so-cahed  cotton  States,  within 
which  I  travelled  over,  first  and  last,  at  least  three  thousand 
miles  of  roads,  from  which  not  a  cotton  plant  was  to  be  seen, 
and  the  people  living  by  the  side  of  which  certainly  had  not 
been  made  rich  by  cotton  or  anything  else.  And  for  every 
mile  of  road-side  upon  which  I  saw  any  evidence  of  cotton 
production,  I  am  sure  that  I  saw  a  hundred  of  forest  or  waste 
land,  with  only  now  and  then  an  acre  or  two  of  poor  com  half 
smothered  in  weeds ;  for  every  rich  man’s  house,  I  am  sure 
that  I  passed  a  dozen  shabby  and  haK-fornished  cottages,  and 
at  least  a  hundred  cabins — mere  hovels,  such  as  none  but 
a  poor  fiirmer  would  house  his  cattle  in  at  the  North.  And 
I  think  that,  for  every  man  of  refinement  and  education  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact,  there  were  a  score  or  two  superior 
only  ia  the  virtue  of  silence,  and  in  the  manner  of  self- 
complacency,  to  the  sort  of  people  we  should  expect  to  find 
|)aying  a  large  price  for  a  place  from  which  a  sight  could  be 
got  at  a  gaUows  on  an  execution  day  at  the  North,  and  a 
much  larger  number  of  what  poor  men  at  the  North  would 
themselves  describe  as  poor  men :  not  that  they  were  destitute 
of  certain  things  which  are  cheap  at  the  South, — fuel  for  in¬ 
stance, — but  that  they  were  almost  wholly  destitute  of  things 
tl>e  possession  of  which,  at  the  North,  would  indicate  that  a 
man  had  begun  to  accumulate  capital-— more  destitute  of  these, 
on  an  average,  than  our  day-labourers.  In  short,  except  ia 
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certain  limited  districts,  mere  streaks  by  the  side  of  rivers, 
and  in  a  few  isolated  spots  of  especially  favoured  soil  away 
from  these,  I  found  the  same  state  of  things  which  I  had 
seen  in  Virginia,  but  in  a  more  aggravated  form. 

At  least  five  himdred  white  men  told  me  something  of  their 
own  lives  and  fortunes,  across  their  own  tables,  and  with  the 
means  of  measuring  the  weight  of  their  words  before  my  eyes  ; 
and  I  know  that  white  men  seldom  want  an  abundance  of 
coarse  food  in  the  cotton  States:  the  proportion  of  the  free 
,  white  men  w^ho  live  as  wnll  in  any,  respect  as  onr  working 
classes  at  the  North,  on  an  average,  is  small,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  cotton  States,  as  a  whole,  are  poor.  They  wnrk  little, 
and  that  little,  badly ;  they  earn  little,  they  sell  little ;  they 
buy  little,  and  they  have  httle — very  little— of  the  common 
comforts  and  consolations  of  civihzed  life.  Their  destitution 
is  not  material  only;  it  is  intellectual  and  it  is  moral.  I 
know  not  what  virtues  they  have  that  rude  men  everywhere 
have  not ;  but  those  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  them, 
I  am  sure  that  they  lack :  they  are  not  generous  or  hos- 
pitable  ;  and,  to  be  plain,  I  must  say  that  their  talk  is  not  the 
talk  of  even  courageous  men  elsewhere.  They  boast  and  lack 
seK-restraint,  yet,  when  not  excited,  are  habitually  reserved 
and  guarded  in  expressions  of  opinion  veiy  much  like  cowardly 
men  elsewhere. 

But,  much  cotton  is  produced  in  the  cotton  States,  and  by 
the  labour  of  somebody ;  much  cotton  is  sold  and  somebody 
must  be  paid  for  it ;  there  are  rich  people ;  there  are  good 
markets  ;  there  is  hospitality,  refinement,  -virtue,  courage,  and 
urbanity  at  the  South.  All  this  is  proverbially  true.  Who 
produces  the  cotton  ?  w'ho  is  paid  for  it  ?  where  are,  and  who 
are,  the  rich  and  gentle  people  ? 

I  can  answer  in  part  at  least. 

I  have  been  on  plantations  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Bed 
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Eiver,  and  tlie  Brazos  bottoms,  vAereon  I  was  assured  tbai 
ten  bales  of  cotton  to  each  average  piime  field-hand  had  been 
raised.  The  soil  was  a  perfect  garden  mould,  well  drained 
and  guarded  by  levees  against  the  floods ;  it  was  admirably 
tilled ;  I  have  seen  but  few  Northern  farms  so  well  tilled :  the 
labourers  were,  to  a  large  degree,  tall,  slender,  sinewy,  young 
men,  who  worked  from  dawn  to  dusk,  not  with  spirit,  but 
with  steadiness  and .  constancy.  They  had  good  tools  ;  their 
rations  of  bacon  and  corn  were  brought  to  them  in  the  field, 
and  eaten  with  efficient  despatch  between  the  cotton  plants. 
They  had  the  best  sort  of  gins  and  presses,  so  situated  that 
from  them  cotton  hales  could  he  rolled  in  five  minutes  to  steam¬ 
boats,  bound  direct  to  the  ports  on  the  gulf.  They  were 
superintended  by  skilful  and  vigilant  overseers.  These  plan¬ 
tations  were  all  large,  so  large  as  to  yet  contain  much  fresh 
land,  ready  to  he  worked  as  soon  as  the  cultivated  fields  gave 
out  in  fertility.  If  it  was  true  that  ten  hales  of  cotton  to  the 
hand  had  been  raised  on  them,  then  then  net  profit  for  the 
year  had  been,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
each  hand  employed.  Even  at  seven  hales  to  the  hand  the 
profits  of  cotton  planting  are  enormous.  Men  who  have 
plantations  producing  at  this  rate,  can  well  afford  to  buy  fresh 
hands  at  fourteen  hundred  dollars  a  head.  They  can  even 
afford  to  employ  such  hands  for  a  year  or  two  in  clearing  land, 
ditching,  leveeing,  fencing,  and  other  preparatory  work, 
buying,  meantime,  all  the  com  and  bacon  they  need,  and 
getting  the  best  kind  of  tools  and  cattle,  and  paying  fifteen 
per  cent,  per  annum  interest  on  all  the  capital  required  for 
this,  as  many  of  them  do.  All  this  can  be  well  afforded  to 
establish  new  plantations  favourably  situated,  on  fresh  soil, 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  tliat  they  can  after  aU  be 
made  to  produce  half  a  dozen  seven-bale  crops.  And  a  great 
many  large  plantations  do  produce  seven  bales  to  the  hand 
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for  years  in  succession.  A  great  many  more  produce  seven 
bales  occasionally.  A  few  produce  even  ten  bales  occasionally, 
tbongh  by  no  means  as  often  as  is  reported. 

Is  oWj  it  is  not  at  a  Eoman  lottery  alone  that  one  may  see  it, 
but  all  over  tbe  woidd,  where  a  few  very  large  prizes  are 
promised  and  many  very  small  ones,  and  the  number  of 
tichets  is  hmited ;  these  are  always  speculated  on,  and  men 
will  buy  them  at  thhd  and  fourth  hand  at  prices  which,  it  is 
useless  to  demonstrate  to  them,  must  be  extravagant.  They 
go  to  the  Jews  and  pledge  the  clothes  on  their  back  to  get 
another  biacchi  to  invest ;  they  beggar  themselves ;  they  ruin 
their  families ;  they  risk  damnation  in  their  passionate  eager¬ 
ness  to  have  a  chance,  when  they  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  average  of  chances  is  not  worth  a  tithe  of  what  they  must 
pay  for  it. 

The  area  of  land  on  which  cotton  may  be  raised  with  profit 
is  practically  limitless ;  it  is  cheap ;  even  the  best  land  is 
cheap ;  but  to  the  large  planter  it  is  much  more  valuable 
when  held  in  large  parcels,  for  obvious  reasons,  than  when  in 
small ;  consequently  the  best  land  can  hardly  be  obtained  in 
small  tracts  or  without  the  use  of  a  considerable  capital.  But 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  yet  untouched,  which  if 
leveed  and  drained  and  fenced,  and  well  cultivated,  might  he 
made  to  produce  with  good  luck  seven  or  more  bales  to  the 
hand.  It  would  cost  comparatively  little  to  accomplish  it — 
one  lucky  crop  would  repay  all  the  outlay  for  land  and  improve¬ 
ments— if  it  v/ere  not  for  the  hands,’'  The  supply  of  hands 
is  limited.  It  does  not  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
of  the  cotton  demand.  If  cotton  should  ;double  in  price  next 
year,  or  become  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  the  number  of 
negroes  in  the  United  States  vvould  not  increase  four  per 
cent,  unless  the  African  slave-trade  were  re-established.  Kow 
step  into  a  dealer’s  ^^jail’'  in  Memphis,  Montgomery,  Yicks- 
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burg,  or  K’evv'  Orleans,  and  you  will  hear  the  Mezzano  of  the 
cotton  lottery  crying  his  tickets  in  this  There’s  a 

cotton  nigger  for  you !  Genuine  1  Look  at  his  toes !  Look 
at  his  fingers  !  There’s  a  pair  of  legs  for  you !  If  you  have 
got  the  right  sile  and  the  right  sort  of  overseer,  buy  him,  and 
put  your  trust  in  Providence  1  He’s  just  as  good  for  ten  bales 
as  I  am  for  a  Julep  at  eleven  o’clock/’  And  this  is  just  as 
true  as  that  any  named  horse  is  sure  to  win  the  Derby.  And 
so  the  price  of  good  labourers  is  constantly  gambled  up  to  a 
point,  where,  if  they  produce  ten  bales  to  the  hand,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  will  be  as  fortunate  as  he  who  draws  the  high  prize  of 
the  lottery ;  where,  if  they  produce  seven  bales  to  the  hand, 
he  will  still  he  in  luck  ;  where,  if  rot,  or  worm,  ox  hoods,  or 
untimely  rains  or  frosts  occur,  reduciag  the  crop  to  one  or  two 
bales  to  the  hand,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  purchaser  will  have 
drawTi  a  blank. 

That,  all  things  considered,  the  value  of  the  labour  of  slaves 
does  not,  on  an  average,  by  any  means  justify  the  price  paid 
for  it,  is  constantly  asserted  by  the  planters,  and  it  is  true. 
At  least  beyond  (Question  it  is  true,  and  I  think  that  I  have 
showm  why,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  purchasers 
for  all  the  good  slaves  that  can  be  got  by  traders,  at  prices 
considerably  moi’e  than  they  are  worth  for  ■  the  production  of 
cotton  under  ordinar^j  circimsianceB.  The  supply  being 
limited,  those  who  grow  cotton  on  the  most  productive  soils, 
and  with  the  greatest  advantages  in  all  other  respects,  not 
only  can  afford  to  pay  more  tlian  otliers,  for  aH  the  slaves 
w^hich  can  be  brought  into  market,  but  they  are  driven  to  a 
ruinous  competition  among  themselves,  and  slaves  thus  get  a 
ficctitious  value  like  stocks  “  in  a  cozmer.”  The  buyei*s  indeed 
are  often  ‘^cornered,”  and  it  is  only  the  lise  which  almost 
annually  has  occurred  in  the  value  of  cotton  that  has  hitherto- 
saved  them  from  general  bankruptcy,  Nearly  all  the  large 
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planters  cany  a  heavy  load  of  debt  from  year  to  year,  till  a 
lucky  crop  coincident  with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  relieves 
them. 

The  whole  number  of  slaves  engaged  in  cotton  culture  at  the 
Census  of  1850  was  reckoned  by  De  Bovr  to  be  1,800,000,^  the 
crops  at  2,400^000  bales,  which  is  a  bale  and  a  third  to  each 
head  of  slaves.  This  was  the  largest  crop  between  1846  and 
1852.  Other  things  being  equal,  for  reasons  aheady  indicated, 
the  smaller  the  estate  of  slaves,  the  less  is  their  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  per  head ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the  slave  estate  the 
larger  is  the  production  per  head.  The  number  of  slaves  in 
cotton  plantations  held  by  owners  of  fifty  and  upwards  is, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  fixed  by  the  Census  returns,  420,000. 

If  these  produce  on  an  avez'age  only  two  and  a  half  bales 
per  bead  (man,  woman,  and  child),  and  double  this  is  not 
extraordinary  on  the  large  plantations  of  the  South-west, t  it 
leaves  an  average  for  the 'smaller  plantations  of  seven-eighths  of 
a  bale  per  head.  These  plantations  are  mostly  in  the  interior, 
with  long  haulage  and  boatage  to  market.  To  the  small 
planter  in  the  interior,  his  cotton  crop  does  not  reahze,  as  an 
average  plantation  price,  more  than  seven  cents  a  pound,  or 
thirty  dollars  the  bale.i  Those  who  plant  cotton  in  this 
small  \vay  usually  raise  a  crop  of  com,  and  some  little  else,  not 
enough,  take  the  country  through,  one  year  with  another,  to 


*  Official  Census — Compend.,  p.  94- 

f  Messrs.  Neill  Brothers,  cotton  merchants  of  New  Orleans,  the  most  pains¬ 
taking  collectors  of  information  about  the  cotton  crop  in  the  country,  state,  in  a 
recent  circular,  that  many  of  the  Mississippi  cotton  plantations  last  year,  after  an 
extiaordinai-y  fertilizing  flood,  produced  sixteen  bales  to  the  hand.  The  slaves  on 
these  plantations  being  to  a  large  extent  picked  hands,  as  I  elsewhere  show,  the 
production  per  head  was  fully  eight  bales. 

I  In  a  careful  article  in  the  Austin  State  Gazette^  six  and  a  quarter  cents  is 
given  as  the  average  net  price  of  cotton  in  Texas.  The  small  planters,  having  no 
gins  or  presses  of  their  own,  usually  have  their  cotton  prepared  for  market  by 
large  plantem,  for  which  seiwice  they  of  course  have  to  pay, 

VOL.  I.  0 
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supply  themselves  and  their  slaves  with  food ;  certainly  not 
more  than  enough  to  do  so^  on  an  average.  To  this  the 
Southern  agriciiltui^al  periodicals  frequently  testify.  They 
generallv'  raise  nothing  for  sale,  but  cotton.  And  of  cotton 
their  sale,  as  has  been  shown,  amounted  in  1849 — e.  favourable 
year — to  less  than  the  value  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
slave,  young  and  old,  which  they  had  kept  through  they  ear.  ^ 
Deducting  those  who  hold  slaves  only  as  domestic  servants 
from  the  whole  number  of  slaveholders  returned  bv  the 
Census,  more  than  half  of  all  the  slaveholders,  and  fully  half  of 
all  the  cotton-sellers,  own  each,  not  more  than  one  family,  on 
an  average,  of  five  slaves  of  all  ages.t  The  ordinary  total 
cash  income,  then,  in  time  of  .peace,  of  fully  half  our  cotton- 
planters,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  or,  in  extraordinary  years,  like  the  last,  at, 
say,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  From  this  they  must 
purchase  whatever  clothing  and  other  necessaries  they  require 
for  the  yearly  supply  of  an  average  of  more  than  ten  persons 
(five  whites  and  five  slaves),  as  well  as  obtain  tools,  mechanics’ 
work  and  materials,  and  whatever  is  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  a  plantation,  usually  of  seme  hundred  acres, $ 
and  must  yet  save  enough  to  pay  the  fees  of  doctors,  clergy, 
and  lawyers,  if  they  have  had  occasion  to  employ  them,  and 
their  covxitj  and  state  taxes  (we  will  say  nothing  of  the 
education  of  their  children,  or  of  accumulations  for  the  war 
expenses  of  the  Confederation).  My  personal  experience  of 
the  style  of  hving  of  the  greater  number  of  cotton-planters 


*  There  have  been  mcuch  larger  aggregate  crops  since,  and  the  price  may  be  a 
cent  more  to  the  planter,  but  the  numbei*  of  slaves  drawn  to  the  larger  plantations 
in  the  meantime  has  increased  in  quite  equal  proportion, 
f  Census  Com  pend.,  p.  95. 

X  The  average  siz:i  of  plantations  in  the  South-west,  including  the  farms  and 
‘‘patches  of  the  non-slavehoidcjs,  is  273  acres  (p.  170,  C.  Compend.).  Cotton 
plantations  are  not  generally  of  less  than  400  acres. 
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leads  me  to  think  this  not  an  unfair  estimate.  It  is  mainly 
based  upon  the  oihcial  returns  and  calculations  of  the  United 
States  Census  of  1850,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  De  Bow,  a  leading 
secessionist,  and  it  assumes  nothing  which  is  not  conceded  in 
the  article  on  cotton  in  his  Eesources  of  the  South.  A 
majority  of  those  who  sell  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  must  be  miserably  poor — poorer  than  the  majority  of 
our  day-labourers  at  the  North. 

A  similar  calculation  will  indicate  that  the  planters  who  own 
on  an  average  two  slave  families  each,  can  sell  scarcely  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  a  year,  on  an 
average  ;  which  also  entirely  agrees  with  my  observations.  I 
have  seen  many  a  Vvorkman's  lodging  at  the  North,  and  in 
England  too,  where  there  was  double  the  amount  of  luxury 
that  I  ever  saw  in  a  regular  cotton-planter's  house  on  planta¬ 
tions  of  three  cabins. 

The  next  class  of  which  the  Census  furnishes  us  means  of 
considering  separately,  are  planters  vrhose  slaves  occupy,  on 
an  average,  seven  cabins,  lodging  five  each  on  an  average^ 
including  the  house  servants,  aged  invalids,  and  children.  7 
The  average  income  of  planters  of  this  class,  I  reckon  from 
similar  data,  to  be  hardly  more  than  that  of  a  piivato  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Police  Force.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  cotton  is  cultivated  profitably,  that  is  to  say,  so  to 
produce  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  planter,  on 
many  plantations  of  this  class ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case 
on  an  average,  all  things  considered. 

It  is  not  so  with  many  plantations  of  the  next  larger  class 
even,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  so  with  these  on  an  average ; 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  quarters  of  a  cotton  plantation 
number  half  a  score  of  cabins  or  more,  which  method  of 
classification  I  use  that  travellers  may  the  more  readily  recall 
their  observations  of  the  appear^mce  of  such  plantations,  when 

c  2 
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I  tliink  that  their  recollections  will  Gonfz'm  these  cahidations. 
Tliere  are  usually  other  adyan tages  for  the  cultivation,  cleaning, 
pressing,  shiiDping,  and  disposing  of  cotton,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  cwner  obtains  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  invested, 
and  maybe  supposed  to  live,  if  he  knows  how,  in  a  moderately 
comfortable  way.  The  whole  number  of  slaveholders  of  this 
large  class  in  all  the  Slave  States  is,  according  to  De  Bow’s 
Compendium  of  the  Census,  7,929,  among  which  are  all  the 
great  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco-planters.  Less  than  seven 
thousand,  certainly,  are  cotton-planters. 

A  large  majority  of  these  live,  when  they  live  on  their 
plantations  at  all,  in  districts,  almost  the  only  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  which  consists  of  owners  and  overseers  of  the  same 
~^ass  of  plantations  with  their  own.  The  neai-est  other  whites 
will  he  some  sand-hill  vagabonds,  generally  miles  aw^ay, 
betv/een  whom  and  these  planters,  intercourse  is  neither  inti¬ 
mate  nor  fidendly. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  build  much  of  a  bridge  for  the 
occasional  use  of  two  families,  even  if  they  are  rich.  It  is 
less  worth  while  to  go  to  much  pains  in  making  six  miles  of 
good  road  for  the  use  of  these  famihes.  A  school-house  wiU 
hardly  he  built  for  the  children  of  six  rich  men  who  will  all 
live  on  an  average  six  miles  away  from  it,  while  private  tutors 
or  governesses  can  be  paid  by  the  earnings  of  a  single  field- 
hand.  If  ^eal  and  fiuency  can  be  obtained  in  a  preacher 
coming  occasionally  within  reach,  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
a  tolerable  education  is  not  likely  to  be  often  paid  by  all  who 
w^ould  live  within  half  a  day’s  jouimey  of  a  house  of  worship, 
which  can  be  built  anywhere  in  the  midst  of  a  district  of 
large  plantations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  illustrations 
like  these.  ^  short,  then,  if  all  the  wealth  produced  in  a 
certain  district  is  concentrated  in-  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
living  remote  from  each  other,  it  may  possibly  bring  to  the 
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district  comfortable  bouses,  good  servants,  fine  wines,  food 
and  fm'niture,  tutors  and  governesses,  borses  and  carriages, 
for  these  few  men,  but  it  will  ngt_^ing  thither  good  roads 
and  bridges,  it  will  not  bring  thither  such  means  of  education 
and  of  civilized  comfort  as  are  to  be  drawn  from  Kbraries, 
churches,  museums,  gardens,  theatres,  and  assembly  rooms; 
it  will  not  bring  thither  local  newspapers,  telegraphs,  and  so 
on.  It  wiK  not  bring  thither  that  subtle  force  and  discipline 
which  comes  of  the  myriad  relations  with  .and  duties  to  a 
well-constituted  community  which  every  member  of  it  is 
daily  exercising,  and  which  is  the  natural  unseen,  compensation 
and  complement  of  its  more  obvious  constraints  and  incon¬ 
veniences.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  vast  range  of  advantages  which 
our  civilization  has  made  so  common  to  us  that  they  are 
hardly  thought  of,  of  which  the  people  of  the  South  are 
destitute.  They  chiefly  come  from  or  connect  with  acts  of 
co-operation,  or  exchanges  of  service ;  they  are  therefore 
possessed  only  in  communities,  and  in  communities  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  have  profitable  employment. 
They  grow,  in  fact,  out  of  employments  in  which  the  people  of 
the  community  are  associated,  or  which  they  constantly  give 
to  and  receive  from  one  another,  with  profit.  The  slaves  of 
the  South,  though  often  living  in  communities  upon  plan¬ 
tations,  fail  to  give  or  receive  these  advantages  because  the 
profits  of  their  labour  are  not  distributed  to  them ;  the 
whites,  from  not  engaging  in  profitable  employment.  The 
whites  are  not  engaged  in  profitable  employment,  because  the 
want  of  the  advantages  of  capital  in  the  application  of  their 
laboim,  independently  of  the  already  rich,  renders  the  prospec¬ 
tive  result  of  their  labour  so  small  that  it  is  inoperative  in 
most,  as  a  motive  for  exerting  themselves  further  than  is 
necessary  to  procime  the  bare  means  of  a  rude  subsistence; 
also  because  common  labour  is  so  2:>oor]y  rewarded  in  the  case 
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of  the  slaves  as  to  assume  in  their  minds,  as  it  must  in  the 
minds  of  the  slaves  themselves,  a  hateful  aspect. 

In  the  late  act  of  treason  of  the  usuqoers  of  government  in 
Louisiana,  the  commercial  demand  which  induces  a  man  to  go 
to  work  is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  slaveiy ;  and  the  fear 
that  the  election  of  Lincoln,  by  its  tendency  to  open  a  way 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  may  lead  on  to  a  necessity 
for  the  whites  to  go  to  work,  is  gravely  set  forth  as  a  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  surrender  of  the  State  to  the  conspiracy. 
Thus:— 

“  Fully  convinced  as  we  are  that  slavery  *  *  « 

leaves  to  the  Made  labourer  a  more  considei-ahle  sum  of 
comfort,  happiness,  and  liberty  than  the  inexorable  labour 
required  from  the  free  servants  of  the  whole  universe,  and 
that  each  emancipation  of  an  African,  without  being  of  any 
benefit  to  him,  would  necessarily  cond^emn  to  slavery  one  of 
our  ovm  race,  etc.” 

To  work  industriously  and  steadily,  especially  under  direc¬ 
tions  from  another  man,  is,  in  the  Southern  tongue,  to  “  work 
like  a  nigger and,  fi:oin  childhood,  the  one  thing  in  their 
condition  which  has  made  life  valuable  to  the  mass  of  whites 
has  been  that  the  niggers  are  yet  their  inferiors.  It  is  this 
habit  of  considering  themselves  of  a  prbdleged  class,  and  of 
disdaining  something  wdiich  they  think  beneath  them,  that  is 
deemed  to  be  the  chief  blessing  of  slavery.  It  is  termed  “  high 
tone,”  high  spmt,”  and  is  supposed  to  give  great  military 
advantages  to  those  who  possess  it.  It  should  give  advantages 
of  some  sort,  for  its  disadvantages  are  inexpressibly  great. 

-  But  if  the  poor  whites  v/ere  ever  so  industriously  disposed, 
the  rich  planter  has  a  natural  distaste  to  exchange  absolute 
for  partial  authority  over  the  instruments  by  vvhich  he 
acliieves  his  purpose ;  and  the  employment  of  free  and  slave 
labour  together,  is  almost  as  difficult  as  working,  under  the 
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same  yoke,  an  unbroken  horse  and  a  docile  ox.  Again,  how¬ 
ever  repugnant  it  may  be  to  the  self-esteem,  and  contrary  to 
the  habits  of  the  rich  man  to  treat  his  labourers  with  respect, 
he  has  to  do  it  when  employing  white  men,  from  motives  of 
feelf-interest  which  lie  below  the  surface,  and  he  consequently 
habitually  avoids  arranging  his  afiairs  in  such  a  way  as  will 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  oher  them  employment. 

It  may  be  said  that  on  the  more  profitable  cotton  planta¬ 
tions,  where  little  is  raised  except  cotton,  supplies  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  slaves,  and  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  plantation,  are  largely  bought,  which  are  raised  elseY\drere 
at  the  South ;  and  that  those  who  supply  the  commodities, 
thus  required  by  the  cotton-plantei'*,  cbaw  from  his  profits 
which  are  thus  distributed  tliroughout  the  South,  even  to  the 
non-cotton-prodiicing  States,  the  people  of  which  are  thus 
— enriched.  As  far  as  all  articles  are  concerned,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wliich  labour  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  item 
of  cost, — ^mules  for  instance,  and  in  certain,  circumstances, 
within  certain  Hmits,  swine,— this  is  true.  But  these  are  of 
small  consequence.  It  is  constantly  assumed  by  nearly  all 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  labour  directed  to  the  euiti- 
vation  of  Indian  corn  for  the  necessary  sustenance  of  slaves 
engaged  in  cotton  culture,  must  be  just  as  profitably  directed 
as  if  it  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  itself.  This 
is  not  true,  although  the  Southern  agricultural  journals,  and 
to  a  large  extent  our  national  agriculfiiire  reports,  have  for 
years  been  assuming  it  to  be  so.  It  is  frequently  spoken 
of,  indeed,  as  a  mystery,  that  the  cotton-planters  cannot  be 
induced  to  raise  the  food  required  by  their  force.  The  reason 
of  it  is  a  very  simple  one ;  namely,  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
com  their  labour  must  come  iiito  competition  with  the  free 
labour  of  the  Horthem  States,  as  it  does  not  in  the  production 
of  cotton :  and  the  com-raisers  of  the  Northern  Slave  States, 
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Vfitliout  enjoying  any  monopoly  of  production^  like  that  of  the 
cotton-raisers,  have  to  share  with  these,  all  the  manifold 
inconveniences  which  result  from  the  scarcity  of  good  work¬ 
men,  and  the  necessary  concentration  of  all  the  effective 
working  force  of  the  country,  limited  as  it  is,  upon  the  one 
purpose  of  getting  cotton. 

The  interests  of  the  ownei's  of  all  soil  in  the  Slave  States 
which  is  not  adapted  to  cotton  culture,  and  of  all  capital  not 
engaged  in  cotton  culture,  or  in  supplying  slaves  for  it,  are 
thus  injured  by  the  demand  for  cotton,  they  being,  in  fact, 
forced  to  be  co-partners  in  an  association  in  which  they  do  not 
share  the  profits. 

And  as  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  Cotton  States,  if 
we  assume  that  cotton  cultivation  is  profitable  only  where  the 
production  is  equal  to  two  bales  for  each  slave  employed,  it 
mil  be  seen  that  wherever  the  land  will  not  yield  as  much  as 
this,  the  owner  of  it  suffers  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  good  labourers  as  much  as  the -owner  of 
the  land  which  produces  seven  or  ten  bales  to  the  hand, 
although  none  of  the  profits  of  supplying  the  cotton  demand, 
which  gives  this  extraordinary  price  to  labour,  come  to  him. 
_ According  to  the  Census,'^  the  whole  crop  of  cotton  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  5,000,000  acres.  It  could  he  produced,  at  the 
rate  common  on  good  South-western  plantations,  on  less  than 
half  that  area.  The  rest  of  the  land  of  the  Slave  States, 
which  amounts  to  over  500,000,000  acres,  is  condemned,  so 
far  as  the  tendencies  I  have  indicated  are  not  overweighed 
here  and  there  by  some  special  advantages,  to  non-cultivation, 
except  for  the  hand-to-mouth  supply  of  its  people.  And  this 
is  true  not  only  of  its  agricultural  but  of  all  other  of  its 
resources. 

That  for  all  piuctical  purposes  this  is  not  an  exaggerated 

*  Compeadiiim,  p.  176. 
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statement  is  clearly  enougli  sliovni  by  tlie  difierence  in  tbe 
market  yaliie  of  land,  v/aicli  as  officially  given  by  De  Bov/, 
is,  notwitbstanding  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  world 
upon  the  cotton  land,  between  four  and  five  hundred  per  cent, 
higher  in  the  Free  than  in  the  Slave  States,  the  frontier  and 
unsettled  districts,  Texas,  California,  and  the  territories  not 
being  considered. 

One  of  the  grand  errors,  out  of  which  this  rebellion  has 
grown,  came  from  supposing  that  whatever  nourishes  wealth 
and  gives  power  to  an  ordinary  civilized  community,  must' 
command  as  much  for  a  slave-holding  community..  The  truth 
has  been  overlooked  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the 
power  of  a  nation  are  contingent  not  merely  upon  the  primary 
value  of  the  surplus  of  productions  of  which  it  has  to  dispose, 
but  veiy  largely  also  upon  the  way  in  which  the  income  from 
its  surplus  is  distributed  and  reinvested.  Let  a  man  be  absent 
mom  almost  any  part  of  the  ISrorth  twenty  years,  and  he  is 
struck,  on  his  return,  by  w'hat  we  call  the  ^  vimprovementg  ” 
which  have  been  made.  Better  buildings,  churches,  school- 
houses,  mills,  railroads,  etc.  In  I^ew  York  city  alone,  for 
instance,  at  least  tv/o  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
reinvested  merely  in  an  improved  housing  of  the  people ; 
in  labour-saving  machinery,  waterworks,  gasworks,  etc.,  as 
much  more#— It- -is  not  difficult  to  see  W'here  the  profits 
of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  are.  Again,  go  into 
the  country,  and  there  is  no  end  of  substantial  proof  of 
twenty  years  of  agricultural  prosperity,  not  alone  in  roads, 
canals,  bridges,  dwellings,  barns  and  fences,  but  in  books  and 
furniture,  and  gardens,  and  pictmes,  and  in  the  better  dress 
and  evidently  higher  education  of  the  people.  But  wdrere  wdll 
the  returning  traveller  see  tfre  accumulated  cotton  profits  of 
twenty  years  in  Mississippi  Ask  the  cotton-planter  for  them, 
and  he  will  point  in  reply,  not  to  dwellings,  libraries,  churches, 
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seliool-iiouses^  railroads^  or  aiiytHng  of  the  Mud;  lie 

■\Yill  point  to  his  negroes —  to  ahnost  nothing  else.  Xegroes 
such  as  stood  for  five  hundred  dollars  once^  now  represent  a 
thousand  dollars.  We  must  look  then  in  Virginia  and  those 
hTorthern  Slave  States  which  have  the  monopoly  of  supplying 
negroes^,  for  the  real  w^ealth  w'hich  the  sale  of  cotton  has 
brought  to  the  South.  But  ■where  is  the  evidence  of  it  ? 
where  anything  to  ccmpare  vdili  the  evidence  of  accumulated 
profits  to  be  seen  in  any  Free  State  ?  If  certain  portions  of 
Virginia  have  been  a  little  improving,  others  unquestionably 
have  been  deteriorating,  growing  shabbier,  more  comfortless, 
less  convenient.  The  total  increase  in  w^ealth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  during  the  last  twenty  years  sho-'ws  for  almost  nothing. 
One  year  s  improvements  of  a  Free  State  exceed  it  ah. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  the  community  at  large,  even  in 
Virginia,  the  profits  of  supplying  negroes  to  meet  the  'u'auts 
occasioned  by  the  cotton  demand,  have  not  compensated  for  the 
bar  which  the  high  cost  of  all  sorts  of  human  service,  wFicli  the 
cotton  demand  has  also  occasioned,  has  placed  upon  all  other 
means  of  accumulating  wmalth ;  and  this  disadvantage  of  the 
cotton  monopoly  is  fully  experienced  by  the  negro-breeders 
themselves,  in  respect  to  everything  else  they  have  to 
duce  or  obtain.* 

I  say  all  sorts  of  human  service.  What  the  South  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  service  of  true  statesmanship,  the  world  has 
now  to  see. 

Whither  the  profits  of  cotton  go,  it  is  not  my  purpose, 
here,  to  undertake  to  show,  I  will  barely  notice  the  h3^po- 
critical  statement  made  for  the  English  market  as  an  apology 
for  this  mad  crime  of  the  slaveholders,  that  they  are  greatly 
absorbed  in  contributions  made  by  the  planting  States  to  our 
national  treasmry  in  payment  of  duties  on  importations. 

^  evidence  from  Virginian  witnesses  is  given  in  tlie  Appendix.  A. 
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The  cotton-planters  pay  duties  only  on  what  they  consume  of 
foreign  goods.  A  very  large  part  of  all  our  duties  are  col¬ 
lected  on  a  class  of  goods  fox  which,  there  is  almost  no  demand 
at  aU  from  the  South,  either  directly  or  indirectly — woollen  s 
and  fur  goods,  for  instance :  of  the  goods  required  for  the 
South  not  a  few  have  been  practically  free.  The  whole  slaTj^/^- 
population  of  the  South  consumes  almost  nothing  imported 
(nor  would  it,  while  slave,  under  any  circumstances).  The 
^majority  of  the  white  population  habitually  makes  use  of  no 
foreign  production  except  chickory,  which,  ground  with  peas, 
they  call  coffee.  I  have  never  seen  reason  to  believe  that 
with  absolute  free  trade  the  cotton  States  would  take  a  tenth 
paif;  of  the  value  of  our  present  importations.  And  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  from  observation  of  the  comparative  use  of  foreign 
goods  at  the  South  and  at  the  North,  not  a  tenth  part  of  our 
duties  have  been  defrayed  by  the  South  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  most  indefensible  protective  duty  we  have  is  one 
called  for  by  the  South,  and  which  has  been  maintained  solely 
to  benefit  the  South.  Our  protective  system  had  a  Southern 
origin  ;  its  most  powerful  advocates  have  been  Southerners  ; 
and  there  has  not  been  a  year  in  the  last  twenty,  in  'which  it 
could  have  been  maintained  but  for  Southern  votes. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  JOTONEY  FKOH  WASHINGTON. 

Wasliingiony  Bee.  — To  accomplisK  the  purposes  which 

brought  Hie  to  Washingtoiij  it  was  necessaryj  on  arriving 
here,  to  make  arrangements  to  secure  food  and  shelter  while 
I  remained.  There  are  two  thousand  visitors  nov7  in  'Wash¬ 
ington  under  a  similar  necessity.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more 
persons  who,  for  a  consideration,  undertake  to  provide  what 
they  want.  Mr.  Dexter  is  reported  to  be  the  best  of  them, 
and  really  seems  a  very  obliging  and  honestly-disposed  per¬ 
son.  To  Mr.  Dexter,  therefore,  I  commit  myself. 

I  commit  myself  by  inscribing  my  name  in  a  Eegister. 
Five  minutes  after  I  have  done  so.  Clerk  No.  4,  whose  atten¬ 
tion  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain,  suddenly  catches 
the  Eegister  by  the  corner,  swings  it  round  with  a  jerk,  and 
throws  a  hierogly2Dh  at  it,  wEich  strikes  near  my  name. 
Henceforth,  I  fignre  as  Boarder  No.  201  (or  w'hatever  it 
maybe).  Clerk  No.  4  pipe-s  Boarder  away  and  throws 
key  No.  201  upon  the  table.  Turnkey  No.  3  takes  it,  and 
me,  and  my  travelling  bag,  up  several  flights  of  stairs,  along 
corridors  and  galleries,  and  finally  consigns  me  to  this  little 
square  cell. 

I  have  faith  that  there  is  a  tight  roof  above  the  much- 
cracked  ceiling ;  that  the  bed  is  clean ;  and  that  I  shall,  by- 
and-by,  be  summoned,  along  uuth  hundreds  of  other  boarders, 
to  parhike,  in  silent  sobriety,  of  a  splendid  dinner. 
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Pood  and  slielter.  TherewitH  should  a  man  be  content. 
But  my  perverse  nature  yull  not  be  content :  mil  be  wish¬ 
ing  things  w^ere  otherwise.  They  say  this  uneasiness — this 
passion  for  change — is  a  peculiarity  of  our  diseased  Horthern 
nature.  The  Southern  man  finds  Prowdence  in  all  that  is  : 
Satan  in  all  that  might  be.  That  is  good ;  and^  as  I  am 
going  South,  when  I  have  accomplished  my  purposes  at 
Washington,  I  will  not  here  restrain  the  escape  of  my  present 
discontent. 

In  my  perversity  I  wish  the  dinner  were  not  going  to  be 
so  grand.  My  idea  is  that,  if  it  were  not,  Mr.  Dexter  wonld 
save  moneys,  which  I  wnuld  like  to  have  him  expend  in  other 
ways.  I  wish  he  had  more  clerks,  so  that  they  would  have 
time  to  he  as  polite  to  an  unknowm  man  as  I  see  they  are  to 
John  P.  Hale ;  and,  at  least,  ansv/er  ciwi  questions,  v/hen 
his  boarders  ask  them.  I  donT  like  such  a  fearful  rush  of 
business  as  there  is  down  stairs.  I  wish  there  were  men 
enough  to  do  the  work  quietly. 

I  don’t  like  these  cracked  and  variegated  walls ;  and, 
though  the  roof  may  be  tight,  I  don’t  hke  this  threatening 
aspect  of  the  ceiling.  It  should  be  kept  for  boarders  of 
Damcclesian  ambition :  I  am  humble. 

I  am  bumble,  and  I  am  short,  and  soon  curried ;  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  towelling,  having  an 
irregular  vacancy  in  its  centre,  where  I  am  Liable  to  insert 
my  head.  I  am  not  proud  ;  but  I  had  rather  have  something 
else,  or  nothing,  than  these  three  yards  of  ragged  and  faded 
quarter-ply  carpeting.  I  also  W'Oiild  like  a  curtain  to  the 
wundow',  and  I  wish  the  glass  were  not  so  dusty,  and  that  the 
sashes  did  not  rattle  so  in  their  casements ;  though,  as 
there  is  no  other  ventilation,  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to 
complain.  Of  course  not ;  but  it  is  confoundedly  cold,  as  well 
as  noisy. 
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I  don't  like  that  broken  latch ;  I  don't  like  this  broken 
chair  ;  I  would  prefer  that  this  table  were  not  so  greasy ;  I 
would  rather  the  ashes  and  cinders,  and  the  tobacco  juice 
around  the  grate,  had  been  removed  before  I  was  consigned 
to  the  celh 

I  wish  that  less  of  my  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day  went  to 
pay  for  game  at  dinner,  and  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  mirrors 
and  mahogany  for  the  public  parlours,  and  of  marble  for  the 
halls,  and  more  of  it  for  providing  me  with  a  private  room, 
which  should  be  more  than  a  barely  habitable  cell,  which 
should  also  be  a  little  bit  tasteful,  home-like,  and  comfortable. 

I  wish  more  of  it  could  be  expended  in  servants^  wages. 

Six  times  I  mng  the  bell ;  three  several  times  came  three 
diderent  Irish  lads  ;  entered,  received  my  demand  for  a  fire, 
and  retired.  I  was  writing,  shiveringly,  a  full  hour  before 
the  fire-man  came.  Now  he  has  entered,  bearing  on  his  head 
a  hod  of  coal  and  kindling  wood,  vhthout  knocldng.  An  aged 
negro,  more  familiar  and  more  iiidifierent  to  forms  of  subser¬ 
viency  than  the  Irish  lads,  very  much  bent,  seemingly  with 
infirmity ;  an  expression  of  impotent  anger  in  his  face,  and  a 
look  of  weakness,  like  a  drunkard's.  He  does  not  look  at 
me,  but  mutters  unintelligibly. 

What's  that  you  say  ?" 

Tink  I  can  make  a  hundred  fires  at  once 
I  don't  want  to  sit  an  hour  waiting  for  a  fire,  after  I  have 
ordered  one,  and  you  must  not  let  me  again." 

Nebber  let  de  old  nigger  lia'^^e  no  ress — hundred  gemmen 
tink  I  kin  mak  dair  fires  all  de  same  minit ;  all  get  mad  at 
an  ole  nigger  ;  I  ain't  a  goin  to  staii  it — nebher  get  no  ress — 
up  all  night — haint  got  nauthi  to  eat  nor  drink  dis  blessed 
mornin — hundred  gemmen — " 

That’s  not  my  business ;  Mi\  Dexter  should  have  more 
servants." 
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So  lie  ort  ter,  master,  dat  he  had ;  one  ole  man  ain’t 
enough  for  all  dis  house,  is  it,  master  ?  hundred  gemmen — ” 

Stop — here’s  a  quarter  for  you :  now  I  want  you  to 
loot  out  that  I  have  a  good  fire,  and  keep  the  hearth  clean 
in  my  room  as  long  as  I  stay  here.  And  when  I  send 
for  you  I  want  you  to  come  immediately.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  ?” 

rie  try,  master — ^you  jus  look  roun  and  fine  me  when  you 
want  yer  fire;  I’ll  be  roun  somewhere.  You  got  a  neu^s- 
paper,  sir,  I  ken  take  for  a  minit  ?  I  won’t  hurt  it.” 

I  gave  him  one  ;  and  wondered  what  use  he  could  put  it  to, 
that  would  not  hurt  it.  He  opened  it  to  a  folio,  and  spread 
it  before  the  grate,  so  the  draft  held  it  in  place,  and  it  acted 
as  a  blovvcr,  i  asked  if  there  were  no  blowers ?  “No.” 

But  haven’t  you  got  any  brush  or  shovel  ?”  I  inquired, 
seeing  him  get  dovm  upon  his  knees  again  and  sweep  the 
cinders  and  ashes  he  had  throvm  upon  the  door  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  then  take  them  up  with,  his  hands ; — 
No,  he  said,  his  master  did  not  give  him  such  things. 

Are  you  a  slave  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,’’ 

Do  you  belong  to  Mr.  Dexter  ?” 

No,  sir — he  hires  me  of  de  man  dat  owns  me.  Don’t  you 
tink  Fse  too  ole  a  man  for  to  he  knock  roun  at  dis  kind  of 
work,  massa  ? — hundred  gemmen  all  want  dair  fires  made  de 
same  minute,  and  cans  de  old  nigger  can’t  do  it  all  de  same 
minute,  ebhery  one  tinks  dey’s  boun  to  scold  him  all  de  time ; 
nehbsr  no  rest  for  him,  no  time.” 

Washington^  Bee.  14dh. — I  called  to-day  on  Mr.  C.,  whose 
fine  farm,  from  its  vicinity  to  Washington,  and  its- excellent 
management,  as  well  as  firom  the  hospitable  habits  of  its 
owner,  has  a  national  reputation.  It  is  some  two  thousand 
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acres  in  extent,  and  situated  jnst  without  the  district,  in 
Maryland. 

The  residence  is  in  the  midst  o£  the  farm,  a  anarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  high  road — the  private  approach  being  judi¬ 
ciously  carried  tiu’ough  large  pastures  which  are  dinded  only 
by  slight,  hilt  close  and  well-secured  wire  fences.  The  kept 
grounds  are  limited,  and  in  simple  hut  quiet  taste ;  being 
surrounded  only  by  wires,  they  merge,  in  effect,  into  the 
pastures.  There  is  a  fountain,  an  ornamental  dove-eote,  and 
ice-house,  and  the  approach  road,  nicely  gravelled  and  rolled^ 
comes  up  to  the  door  with  a  fine  sweep. 

I  had  dismounted  and  was  standing  before  the  door,  when  I 
heard  myself  loudly  hailed  from  a  distance. 

Ef  yer  wants  to  see  master,  sah,  he’s  down  thar  —  to  the 
new  stable.” 

I  could  see  no  one  ;  and  when  tired  of  holding  my  horse, 
I  mounted,  and  rode  on  in  search  of  the  new  stahle.  I  found 
it  without  difficulty ;  and  in  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  With  them 
were  a  number  of  servants,  one  of  "whom  now  took  my  horse 
with  alacrity.  I  was  taken  at  once  to  look  at  a  very  fine  herd 
of  cows,  and  afterwnrds  led  upon  a  tramp  over  the  farm,  and 
did  not  get  back  to  the  house  till  dinner-time. 

Mr.  0.  is  a  large  hereditary  owmer  of  slaves,  wffiieh,  for 
ordinary  field  and  stable  work,  constitute  his  lahouzing  forca 
He  has  employed  several  Irishmen  for  ditching ;  and  for  this 
work,  and  this  alone,  he  thought  he  could  use  them  to  Letter 
advantage  than  negroes.  He  wnuld  not  think  of  using 
Irishmen  for  common  farm-labour,  and  made  light  of  their 
coming  in  competition  wdth  slaves.  Negroes  at  hoeing  and 
any  steady  field-WDrk,  he  assured  me,  would  do  two  to  their 
one;”  but  his  main  objection  to  employing  Irishmen  wus 
derived  from  his  experience  of  their  unfaithfulness — they  were 
dishonest,  would  not  obey  explicit  directions  about  their  work. 
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and  required  more  -per^oiidl  supervision  than  negroes.  From 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of  Germans,  he  supposed  they 
did  better  than  Irish.  He  .mentioned  that  there  were  seyeral 
Germans  who  had  come  here  as  labouring  men,  and  worked 
for  wages  seyeral  years,  who  had  now  got  possession  of  small " 
farms,  and  were  reputed  to  be  getting  rich/^  He  was 
disinclined  to  converse  on  the  topic  of  slavery ;  and  I  there¬ 
fore  made  no  inquiries  about  the  condition  and  habits  of  his 
negroes,  or  his  management  of  them.  They  seemed  to  live  in 
small  and  rude  log-cabins,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
farm.  Those  I  sav;"  at  work  appeared  to  me  to  move  very 
slowly  and  awkwardly,  as  did  also  those  engaged  in  the 
stable.  These  also  were  very  stupid  and  dilatory  in  exe¬ 
cuting  any  orders  given  to  them,  so  that  Mr.  C.  would 
frequently  take  the  duty  off  their  hands  into  his  own,  rather 
than  wait  for  them,  or  make  them  correct  their  blunders : 
they  were  much,  in  these  respects,  like  what  our  farmers  call 
dumb  Paddies,  that  is,  Irishmen  who  do  not  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  English  language,  and  who  are  stiU  weak  and  stiff 
from  the  effects  of  the  emigrating  voyage.  At  the  entrance- 
gate  was  a  porter^s  lodge,  and  as  I  approached,  I  saw  a  black 
face  peeping  at  me  from  it,  but,  both  when  I  entered  and 
left,  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  open  the  gate  myself. 

Altogether  it  struck  me — slaves  coming  here  as  they 
naturally  did  in  direct  comparison  with  free  labourers,  as 
commonly  employed  on  my  own  and  my  neighbours^  farms,  in 

*  “  There  is  a  small  settlement  of  Germans,  about  three  miles  from  me,  who,  a 
few  years  since  (with  little  or  nothing  beyond  their  physical  abilities  to  aid  them), 
seated  themselves  down  in  a  poor,  miserabie,  old  fitdd,  and  have,  by  their  industi-y, 
and  means  obtained  by  working  round  among  the  neighbours,  effected  a  change 
which  is  really  surprising  and  pleasing  to  behold,  and  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
become  wealthy,  provided  they  remain  prudent,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  indus- 
ti’ious,” — F.  A.  Clopper  (Montgomery  Co.),  Maryland,  in  Patent  Of.  Kept., 1851 
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exactly  similar  duties — that  they  must  be  difficult  to  direct 
efficiently,  and  that  it  must  be  irksome  and  trying  to  one’s 
patience  to  have  to  superintend  their  labour. 

Washington,  Dee.  IQih, — Yisiting  the  market-place,  early 
on  Tuesday  morning,  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  throng 
of  a  very  different  character  from  any  I  have  ever  seen  at  the 
North.  The  majority  of  the  people  were  negroes ;  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  appeared  inferior  in  the  expression  of  their 
face  and  less  well-clothed  than  any  collection  of  negroes  I  had 
ever  seen  before.  All  the  negro  characteristics  were  more 
clearly  marked  in  each  than  they  often  are  in  any  at  the 
North.  In  their  dress,  language,  manner,  motions — all  were 
distinguishable  almost  as  much  by  their  colour,  horn  the  white 
people  who  wnre  distributed  among  them,  and  engaged, in  the 
same  occupations — chiefly  selling  poultry,  vegetables,  and 
small  country  produce.  The  white  men  were,  generally,  a 
mean-looking  people,  and  but  meanly  dressed,  but  differently 
so  from  the  negroes. 

Most  of  the  produce  was  in  small,  rickety  carts,  drawn  by 
the  smallest,  ugliest,  leanest  lot  of  oxen  and  horses  that  I  ever 
saw.  There  was  but  one  pair  of  horses  in  over  a  hundred 
that  were  tolerably  good — a  remarkable  proportion  of  them 
'were  maimed  in  some  way.  As  for  the  oxen,  I  do  not  believe 
New  England  and  New  York  together  could  produce  a  single 
yoke  as  poor  as  the  best  of  them. 

The  very  trifling  quantity  of  articles  brought  in  and  exposed 
for  sale  by  most  of  the  market-people  was  noticeable  ;  a  peck 
of  potatoes,  three  bunches  of  caiTots,  two  cabbages,  six  eggs 
and  a  chicken,  w^ould  be  about  the  average  stock  in  trade  of 
all  the  dealers.  Mr.  F.  said  that  an  old  negro  woman  once 
came  to  his  door  with  a  single  large  turkey,  which  she  pressed 
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him  to  buy.  Struck  -vyith  her  fatigued  apioearauce,  he  made 
some  inquiries  of  her,  and  ascertained  that  she  had  been 
several  days  coming  from  home,  had  travelled  mainly  on  foot, 
and  had  brought  the  turkey  and  nothing  else  with  her.  Ole 
massa  had  to  raise  some  money  somehow,  and  he  could  not 
sell  anyting  else,  so  he  tole  me  to  catch  the  big  gobbler,  and 
tote  um  down  to  Washington  and  see  wot  um  would  fotch.’’ 

Land  may  be  purchased,  within  twenty  miles  of  Washington, 
at  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre.  Most  of  it  has  been 
once  in  cultivation,  and,  having  been  exhausted  in  raising 
tobacco,  has  been,  for  many  years,  abandoned,  and  is  now 
covered  by  a  forest  growth.  Several  New  Yorkers  have 
lately  speculated  in  the  pmchase  of  this  sort  of  land,  and,  as 
there  is  a  good  market  for  wood,  and  the  soil,  by  the  decay 
of  leaves  upon  it,  and  other  natural  causes,  has  been  restored 
to  moderate  fertility,  have  made  money  by  clearing  and  im¬ 
proving  it.  By  deep  ploughing  and  liming,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  manures,  it  is  made  quite  productive  ;  and,  as  equally 
cheap  farms  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  free  State,  in  such 
proximity  to  as  good  markets  for  agricultural  produce,  there 
are  inducements  for  a  considerable  Northern  immigration 
hither.  It  may  not  be  long  before  a  majority  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  will  be  opposed  to  slavery,  and  desire  its  aboKtion  within 
the  district.  Indeed,  when  Mr.  Seward  proposed  in  the 
Senate  to  allow  them  to  decide  that  matter,  the  advocates  of 
“iDopular  sovereignty  ’’  made  haste  to  vote  down  the  motion. 

There  are,  already,  more  Irish  and  German  labourers  and 
servants  than  slaves ;  and,  as  many  of  the  objections  which 
free  labourers  have  to  going  fui’ther  south,  do  not  operate  in 
Washington,  the  proportion  of  white  labourers  is  every  year 
increasing.  Tie  majority  of  servants,  however,  are  now  free 
negroes,  which  class  constitutes  one-fifth  of  the  entire  popiila- 
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tion.  The  slaves  are  one-fifteenth,  hut  are  mostly  owned  out 
of  the  district,  and  hired  annually  to  those  who  require  their 
services.  In  the  assessment  of  taxable  property,  for  1853, 
the  slaves,  owmed  or  hired  in  the  district,  were  valued  at  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  coloured  population  voluntarily  sustain  several  churches, 
schools,  and  mutual  assistance  and  improvement  societies,  and 
there  are  evidently  persons  among  them  of  no  inconsiderable 
cultivation  of  mind.  Among  the  police  reports  of  the  City 
newspapers,  there  was  lately  (April,  1855),  an  account  of  the 
apprehension  of  twenty-four  genteel  coloured  men  (so 
they  were  described),  who  had  been  found  by  a  watchman 
assembling  privately  in  the  evening,  and  been  lodged  in  the 
watch-house.  The  object  of  their  meeting  appears  to  have 
been  purely  benevolent,  -  and,  when  they  were  examined  before 
a  magistrate  in  the  morning,  no  evidence  was  offered,  nor 
does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  suspicion  that  they  had  any 
criminal  purpose.  (On  searching  their  persons,  there  vrere 
found  a  Bible ;  a  volume  of  Seneca  s  Morals ;  Life  in  Ear¬ 
nest  ;  the  printed  constitation  of  a  society,  the  object  of  which 
was  said  to  be  to  relieve  the  sick  and  hiiry  the  dead  and 
a  subscription  paper  to  jmr chase  the  freedom  of  Ediza 
Soward,  a  yomig  woman,  whom  her  owner  was  willing  to 
seU  at  g  650. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  speak  higher  for  the 
character  of  a  body  of  poor  men,  servants  and  labourers,  than 
to  find,  by  chance,  in  their  pockets,  just  such  things  as  these. 
And  I  cannot  value  that  man  as  a  countryman,  who  does  not 
feel  intense  humiliation  and  indignation,  when  he  learns  that 
such  men  may  not  be  allowed  to  meet  privately  together,  vfith 
such  laudable  motives,  in  the  capital  city  of  the  United  States, 
without  being  subject  to  disgraceful  punishment.  One  of  the 
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prisoners,  a  slave  named  JosepL.  Jones,  was  ordered  to  be 
flogged ;  four  others,  called  in  the  papers  free  men,  and  named 
John  E.  Bennett,  Chester  Taylor,  George  Lee,  and  Aqnila 
Barton,  were  sent  to  the  worklior^e ;  and  the  remainder,  on 
paying  costs  of  court,  and  fines,  amounting,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  dollars,  were  permitted  to 
range  loose  again. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

VIRGINIA. — GLIMPSES  BY  RAILROAD. 

Richmond,  Dec*  IQih, — From  Washington  to  Richmond, 
Yirginia,  bj  the  regular  great  southern  route — steamboat  on 
the  Potomac  to  Acquia  Creek,  and  thence  direct  by  rail.  The 
boat  makes  55  miles  in  3|-  houi'’S,  including  two  stoppages 
(12|-  miles  an  hour)  ;  fare  g2  (3*6  cents  a  mile).  Flat  rail ; 
distance,  75  miles;  time  5|- hours  (13  miles  an  hour)  ;  &re, 
g3  50  (4|  cents  a  mile). 

Hot  more  than  a  third  of  the  country,  visible  on  this  route, 
I  should  say,  is  cleared ;  the  rest  mainly  a  pine  forest.  Of 
the  cleared  land,  not  more  than  one  quarter  seems  to  have 
been  lately  in  cultivation  ;  the  rest  is  grown  over  with  briars 
and  bushes,  and  a  long,  coarse  grass  of  no  value.  But  two 
crops  seem  to  be  grown  upon  the  cultivated  land — maize  and 
wheat.  The  last  is  frequently  sown  in  narrow  beds  and 
carefully  surface-drained,  and  is  looking  remarkably  well. 

A  good  many  old  plantation  mansions  are  to  be  seen; 
generally  standing  in  a  grove  of  white  oaks,  upon  some  hill¬ 
top.  Most  of  them  are  constructed  of  wood,  of  two  stories, 
painted  white,  and  have,  perhaps,  a  dozen  rude-looking  little 
log-cabins  scattered  aroimd  them,  for  the  slaves.  Now  and 
then,  there  is  one  of  more  pretension,  with  a  large  porch  or 
gallery  in  front,  like  that  of  Mount  Yemon.  These  are 
generally  in  a  heavy,  compact  style ;  less  often,  perhaps,  than 
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similar  establislimeiits  at  the  North,  in  markedly  bad,  or 
vulgar  taste,  but  seem  in  sad  need  of  repairs. 

The  more  common  sort  of  habitations  of  the  white  people 
are  either  of  logs  or  loosely  boarded  frames,  a  brick  chimney 
miming  up  outside,  at  one  end :  everything  very  slovenly  and 
dirty  about  them.  Swine,  hounds,  and  black  and  white 
children,  are  commonly  lying  very  promiscuously  together  on 
the  ground  about  the  doors. 

I  am  struck  with  the  close  cohabitation  and  association  of 
black  and  white — negro  women  are  carrying  black  and  white 
babies  together  in  their  arms ;  black  and  white  children  are 
playing  together  (not  going  to  school  together)  ;  black  and 
white  faces  are  constantly  thrnst  together  out  of  the  doors,  to 
see  the  train  go  by. 

A  fine-looking,  well-dressed,  and  well-behaved  coloured 
young  man  sat,  together  with  a  white  man,  on  a  seat  in  the 
cars.  I  suppose  the  man  was  his  master  ;  but  he  was  much 
the  less  like  a  gentleman  of  the  two.  The  railroad  company 
advertise  to  take  coloured  people  only  in  second-class  trains ; 
but  servants  seem  to  go  with  their  masters  everywhere.  Once, 
to-day,  seeing  a  lady  entering  the  car  at  a  way-station,  with  a 
femily  behind  her,  and  that  she  was  looking  about  to  find  a 
place  where  they  could  be  seated  together,  I  rose,  and  offered 
her  my  seat,  which  had  several  vacancies  round  it.  She 
accepted  it,  without  thanking  me,  and  immediately  installed 
in  it  a  stout  negro  woman ;  took  the  adjoining  seat  herself, 
and  seated  the  rest  of  her  party  before  her.  It  consisted  of 
a  white  girl,  probably  her  daughter,  and  a  bright  and 
very  pretty  mulatto  girl.  They  all  talked  and  laughed 
together ;  and  the  girls  munched  confectionary  out  of  the 
same  paper,  with  a  femiliarity  and  closeness  of  intimacy  that 
'Would  have  been  noticed  with  astonishment,  if  not  with  mani¬ 
fest  displeasure,  in  almost  any  chance  company  at  the  North 
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"When  the  negro  is  definitely  a  slaye,  it  would  seem  that  the 
alleged  natural  antipathy  of  the  white  race  to  associate  with 
him  is  lost. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  number  of  fine-looldng  mulattoes,  or 
nearly  white-coloured  pei^ons,  that  I  see.  The  majority  of 
those  with  whom  I  haye  come  personally  in  contact  are  such. 
I  fancy  I  see  a  peculiar  expression  among  these — a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  eyebrows  and  tightening  of  the  lips — a  spying, 
secretiye,  and  counsel-keeping  expression. 

But  the  great  mass,  as  they  are  seen  at  work,  under  oyer- 
seers,  in  the  fields,  appear  yery  dull,  idiotic,  and  brute-like ; 
and  it  requires  an  effort  to  appreciate  that  they  are,  yery  much 
more  than  the  beasts  they  driye,  our  brethren — a  part  of  our- 
selyes.  They  are  yery  ragged,  and  the  women  especially, 
who  work  in  the  field  y/ith  the  men,  with  no  apparent  distinc¬ 
tion  in  their  labour,  disgustingly  dirty.  They  seem  to  more 
very  awkwardly,  slowly,  and  undecidedly,  and  almost  invari¬ 
ably  stop  their  work  while  the,  train  is  passing. 

One  taimery  and  two  or  three  saw-mills  afforded  the  only 
indications  I  saw,  in  seventy-five  miles  of  this  old  country — 
settled  before  any  part  of  Massachusetts — of  any  industrial 
occupation  other  than  com  and  wheat  culture,  and  fire- wood 
chopping.  At  Fredericksburg  we  passed  through  the  streets 
of  a  rather  busy,  poorly-built  to^yn ;  but  altogether,  the 
country  seen  from  the  raiffoad,  bore  less  signs  of  an  active 
and  prospering  people  than  any  I  ever  travelled  through  before, 
for  an  equal  distance. 

Eichmond,  at  a  glance  from  adjacent  high  ground,  through 
a  dull  cloud  of  bituminous  smoke,  upon  a  lowering  winter^  s 
day,  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  and  I  was  reminded 
of  the  sensation  produced  by  a  similar  coup  d'oeil  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  somewhat  similarly  situated  upon  and  among  some  con¬ 
siderable  hills;  but  the  moment  it  is  examined  at  all  in 
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detail,  there  is  but  one  spot,  in  the  whole  picture,  upon  which 
the  eye  is  at  all  attracted  to  rest.  This  is  the  Capitol,  a  Grecian 
edifice,  standing  alone,  and  finely  placed  on  open  and  eleyated 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  the  tovvui.  It  was  built  soon  after  the 
Eevolution,  and  the  model  vv^as  obtained  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
Minister  to  France,  horn  the  Maison  Carree. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  town,  which  contains  a  population 
of  28,000,  is  compactly  and  somewhat  substantially  built,  but  is 
without  any  pretensions  to  architectural  merit,  except  in  a  few 
modem  private. mansions.  The  streets  are  not  paved,  and  but 
few  of  them  are  provided  with  side  walks  other  than  of  earth 
or  gravel.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  furnished  with 
excellent  water  by  an  aqueduct. 

On  a  closer  ^dew  of  the  Capitol,  a  bold  deviation  from  the 
Grecian  model  is  very  noticeable.  The  southern  portico  is 
sustained  upon  a  very  high  blank  wall,  and  is  as  inaccessible 
from  the  exterior  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  fortify  the  edifice 
from  all  ingress  other  than  by  scaling-ladders.  On  coming 
round  to  the  west  side,  how^ever,  which  is  without  a  colonnade, 
a  grand  entrance,  reached  by  a  heavy  buttress  of  stone  steps, 
is  found.  This  incongruity  diminishes,  in  some  degree,  the 
usual  inconvenience  of  the  Greek  temple  for  modem  public 
purposes,  for  it  gives  speedy  access  to  a  small  central  rotunda, 
out  of  which  doors  open  into  the  legislative  halls  and  ofiaces. 

If  the  walling  up  of  the  legitimate  entrance  has  caused  the 
impression,  in  a  stranger,  that  he  is  being  led  to  a  2^nson  or 
fortress,  instead  of  the  place  for  transacting  the  public  business 
of  a  Free  State  by  its  chosen  paid  agents,  it  is  not  removed  when 
on  approaching  this  side  door,  he  sees  before  it  an  armed 
sentinel — a  meek-looking  man  in  a  livery  of  many  colours, 
embarrassed  with  a  bright-bayoneted  firelock,  which  he  hugs 
gently,  as  though  the  cold  iron,  this  frosty  day,  chilled  his  arm. 

He  belongs  to  the  Public  Guard  of  Virginia,  I  am  told ;  a 
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company  of  a  linndred  men  (more  or  less),  enlisted  under  an 
Act  of  the  State,  passed  in  1801,  after  a  rebellion  of  the 
coloured  people,  who,  under  one  General  Gabriel,”  attempted 
to  take  the  town,  in  hopes  to  gain  the  means  of  securing 
their  freedom.  Having  been  betrayed  by  a  traitor,  as  in¬ 
surgent  slaves  almost  always  are,  they  were  met,  on  their 
approach,  by  a  large  body  of  w’eli-armed  militia,  hastily  called 
out  by  the  Governor.  For  this,  being  armed  only  with  scythe- 
blades,  they  were  unprepared,  and  immediately  dispersed. 

General  Gabriel  ”  and  the  other  leaders,  one  after  another, 
were  captured,  tried,  and  hanged,  the  militia  in  strong  force 
guarding  them  to  execution.  Since  then,  a  disciplined  guard, 
bearing  the  warning  motto,  Sic  semper  tyrannis  r  has 
been  kept  constantly  under  arms  in  the  Capitol,  and  no  man 
can  enter  the  legislative  temple  of  Yirginia  without  being 
reminded  that  ^'Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of - .” 

It  was  not  tin  I  had  passed  the  guard,  unchallenged,  and 
stood  at  the  door-way,  that  I  perceived  that  the  imposing 
edifice,  as  I  had  thought  it  at  a  distance,  was  nothing  but  a 
cheap  stuccoed  building ;  nor  would  anything  short  of  test  by 
touch  have  convinced  me  that  the  great  State  of  Yirginia 
would  have  been  so  long  content  with  such  a  parsimonious 
pretence  of  dignity  as  is  found  in  imitation  granite  and  imita¬ 
tion  marble. 

There  is  an  instance  of  parsimony,  without  pretence,  in 
Eichmond,  which  Euskin  himseK,  if  he  were  a  traveller, 
could  not  be  expected  to  applaud.  The  railroad  company 
which  brings  the  traveller  from  Washington,  so  far  from  being 
open  to  the  criticism  of  hawng  provided  edifices  of  a  style  of 
architecture  only  fitted  for  palaces,  instead  of  a  hall  suited  to 
conflicts  wfith  hackney-coachmen,  actually  has  no  sort  of 
stationary  accommodations  for  them  at  all,  but  sets  them  down, 
rain  or  shine,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  main  streets.  The 
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adjoining  hnctsteries,  barbers’  shops,  and  bar-rooms,  are  evi¬ 
dently  all  the  better  patronized  for  this  fine  simplicity ;  but  I 
should  doubt  if*  the  raihroad  stock  advanced  in  value  by  it. 

• 

Bichmond. — On  a  Simday  afternoon  I  met  a  negro  funeral 
procession,  and  followed  after  it  to  the  place  of  burial.  There 
was  a  decent  hearse,  of  the  usual  style,  draTO  by  two  horses  ; 
six  hackney  coaches  followed  it,  and  six  well-dressed  men, 
mounted  on  handsome  saddle-horses,  and  riding  them  well, 
rode  in  the  rear  of  these.  Twenty  or  thirty  men  and  women 
were  also  walking  together  with  the  procession,  on  the  side 
walk.  Among  all  there  was  not  a  white  person. 

Passing  out  into  the  country,  a  little  beyond  the  principal 
cemetery  of  the  city  (a  neat,  rural  ground,  "well  filled  with 
monuments  and  evergreens),  the  hearse  halted  at  a  desolate 
place,  where  a  dozen  coloured  people  were  already  engaged 
heaping  the  earth  over  the  grave  of  a  child,  and  singing  a 
wild  kind  of  chant.  Another  grave  w^as  already  dug  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  that  of  the  child,  both  being  near  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  in  a  crumbling  bank— the  ground  below  being  already 
occupied,  and  the  graves  advancing  in  irregular  terraces  up 
the  hfil-side — an  arrangement  which  facilitated  labour. 

The  new  comers,  setting  the  cofiin — which  was  neatly 
made  of  stained  pine — upon  the  ground,  joined  in  the  labour 
and  the  singing,  with  the  preceding  party,  until  a  small 
mound  of  earth  was  made  over  the  grave  of  the  child.  When 
tliis  was  completed,  one  of  those  who  had  been  handling  a 
spade,  sighed  deeply  and  said— 

Lord  Jesus,  have  marcy  on  us — now  !  you  Jim — you !  see 
yar !  you  jes  lay  dat  yar  shovel  cross  dat  grave — so  fash — 
dah — yes,  dat’s  right.” 

A  shovel  and  a  hoe-handle  having  been  laid  across  the 
unfilled  grave,  the  coffin  w’as  brought  and  laid  upon  them,  a 
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on  a  trestle;  after  wliiclij  lines  were  passed  under  it,  by 
wliicn  it  was  lowered  to  tbe  bottom. 

Most  of  tlie  company  were  of  a  very  jDOor  appearance,  rnde 
and  unintelligent,  but  4;bere  were  several  neatly-dressed  and 
very  good-looking  men.  One  of  these  now  stepped  to  the 
head  of  the  grave,  and,  after  a  few  sentences  of  prayer,  held  a 
handkerchief  before  him  as  if  it  were  a  book,  and  pronounced 
a  short  exhortation,  as  if  he  were  reading  h:om  it.  His 
manner  was  earnest,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  solemn  and 
impressive,  except  that,  occasionally,  it  would  break  into  a 
shout  or  kind  of  howl  at  the  close  of  a  long  sentence.  I 
noticed  several  w^omen  near  him,  weeping,  and  one  sobbing 
intensely.  I  was  deeply  influenced  myself  by  the  unaflected 
feeling,  in  connection  with  the  simplicity,  natural,  rude  truth- 
fuhiess,  and  absence  of  all  attempt  at  formal  d^ecorum  in  the 
crowd. 

I  never  in  my  life,  however,  heard  such  ludicrous  language 
as  was  sometimes  uttered  by  the  speaker.  Frequently  I  could 
not  guess  the  idea  he  was  intending  to  express.  Sometimes 
it  vvas  eHdent  that  he  was  trying  to  repeat  phrases  that  he 
had  heard  used  before,  on  similar  occasions,  but  which  he 
made  absurd  by  some  interpolation  or  distortion  of  a  word, 
thus :  “We  do  not  see  the  end  here !  oh  no,  my  friends ! 
there  will  be  a  puirijicatiGn  of  this  body the  context  failing 
to  indicate  vdiether  he  meant  purification  or  putrefaction,  and 
leaving  it  doubtful  if  he  attached  any  definite  meaning  to  the 
word  himself.  He  quoted  from  the  Bible  several  times, 
several  times  from  hymns,  always  introducing  the  latter  with 
“  In  the  words  of  the  poet,  my  brethren  f  he  once  used  the 
same  form,  before  a  verse  from  the  ITew  Testament,  and.  once 
qualified  his  citation  by  saying,  “  I  believe  the  Bible  says  that.’’ 

He  concluded  by  throwing  a  handful  of  earth  on  the  coffin, 
repeating  the  usual  words,  slightly  disarranged,  and  then  took 
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a  shoYel,  and,  witli  the  aid  of  six  or  seven  others,  proceeded 
very  rapidly  to  fill  the  grave.  Another  man  had  in  the  mean 
thne,  stepped  into  the  place  he  had  first  occupied  at  the  head 
of  the  grave ;  an  old  negro,  with  a  very  singularly  distorted 
face,  who  raised  a  hymn,  which  soon  became  a  confused  chant 
— ^the  leader  singing  a  few  words  alone,  and  the  company 
then  either  repeating  them  after  him  or  making  a  response  to 
them,  in  the  manner  of  sailors  heaving  at  the  windlass.  I 
could  understand  but  very  few  of  the  words.  The  music  was 
wild  and  harharous,  but  not  without  a  plaintive  melody.  A 
new  leader  took  the  place  of  the  old  man,  when  his  breath 
gave  out  (he  had  sung  very  hard,  with  much  bending  of  the 
body  and  gesticulation),  and  continued  until  the  grave  w-as 
filled,  and  a  mound  raised  over  it. 

A  man  had,  in  the  mean  time,  gone  into  a  ravine  near 
by,  and  nowr  returned  with  tW'O  small  branches,  hung  wfith 
withered  leaves,  that  he  had  broken  off  a  beech  tree :  these 
were  placed  upright,  one  at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot 
of  the  grave.  A  few  sentences  of  prayer  w^ere  then  repeated 
in  a  low  voice  by  one  of  the  compan}^  and  all  dispersed.  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  uny  presence  at  all.  There  were  about 
fifty  coloured  people  in  the  assembly,  and  but  one  other  Avhite 
man  besides  myself.  This  man  lounged  against  the  fence, 
outside  the  crov/d,  an  apparently  indifferent  spectator,  and  I 
judged  he  wus  a  police  officer,  or  some  one  procured  to  witness 
the  funeral,  in  compliance  with  the  law  wdiich  revguires  that  a 
white  man  shall  always  be  present  at  any  meeting,  for  reli¬ 
gious  exercises,  of  the  negroes. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coloured  people,  on  Sunday,  seemed 
to  be  di’essed  in  the  cast-off  fine  clothes  of  the  white  people, 
received,  I  suppose,  as  presents,  or  purchased  of  the  Jew^s, 
whose  shops  show^that  there  must  he  considerable  importation 
of  such  articles,  probably  from  the  Noi-fh,  as  there  is  from 
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England  into  Ireland.  Indeed^  the  lowest  class,  especially  { 
among  the  younger,  remind  me  mnch,  by  their  dress,  of  the  j 
lads  ”  of  Donnybrook ;  and  when  the  funeral  procession  ! 
came  to  its  destination,  there  was  a  scene  precisely  like  that 
yon  may  see  every  day  in  SackviUe  Street,  Dublin, — a  dozen 
boys  in  ragged  clothes,  originally  made  for  tall  men,  and 
rather  folded  round  their  bodies  than  worn,  striving  who 
should  hold  the  horses  of  the  gentlemen  when  they  dismounted  | 
to  attend  the  interment  of  the  body.  Many,  who  had  probably 
come  in  from  the  farms  near  the  town,  wore  clothing  of  coarse 
gray  ^‘^negro-cloth,”  that  appeared  as  if  made  by  contract, 
without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  particular  individual  to  whom 
it  had  been  allotted,  like  penitentiary  uniforms.  A  few  had  a 
better  suit  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  expressly  made  for  them 
evidently,  for  Sunday  clothes.” 

Some  V7ere  dressed  with  foppish  extravagance,  and  many 
in  the  latest  style  of  fashion.  In  what  I  suppose  to  he  the 
fashionable  streets,  there  were  many  more  well-dressed  and 
highly-dressed  coloured  people  than  white ;  and  among  this 
dark  gentry  the  finest  French  cloths,  embroidered  waistcoats, 
patent-leather  shoes,  resplendent  brooches,  silk  hats,  kid 
gloves,  and  eaii  de  mille  fleiirs^  were  quite  common.  Nor 
was  the  fairer,  or  rather  the  softer  sex,  at  all  left  in  the  shade 
of  this  splendour.  Many  of  the  coloured  ladies  were  dressed 
not  only  expensively,  but  with  good  taste  and  effect,  after  the 
latest  Parisian  mode.  Some  of  them  vrere  very  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  would  have  produced  a  decided  sensation  in 
any  European  drawing-room.  Their  walk  and  carriage  were 
more  often  stylish  and  graceful.  Nearly  a  fourth  part  seemed 
to  me  to  have  lost  all  African  pecuharity  of  feature,  and  to 
have  acquired,  in  place  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  that  voluptuous¬ 
ness  of  expression  which  characterizes  many  of  the  women  of 
the  South  of  Europe. 
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There  was  no  indication  of  their  belonging  to  a  subject  race, 
except  that  they  invariably  gave  the  way  to  the  white  people 
they  met.  Once,  when  two  of  them,  engaged  in  conversation 
and  looking  at  each  other,  had  not  noticed  bis  approach,  I  saw 
a  Virginian  gentleman  lift  his  walking-stick  and  push  a  woman 
aside  with  it.  In  the  evening  I  saw  tliree  rowdies,  armin- 
arm,  taking  the  vvhole  of  the  sidewalk,  hustle  a  black  man  off 
it,  giving  him  a  blow,  as  they  passed,  that  sent  him  staggering 
into  the  middle  of  the  street.  As  he  recovered  himself  he 
began  to  call  out  to,  and  threaten  them.  Perhaps  he  saw  me 
stop,  and  thought  I  should  support  him,  as  I  was  certainly 
inclined  to ;  Can’t  you  find  anything  else  to  do  than  to  be 
knockin’  quiet  people  round  !  You  jus’  come  back  here,  will 
you  ?  Here,  you !  dorit  care  if  you  is  white.  You  jus’  come 
back  here,  and  I’ll  teach  you  how  to  behave — Imockin’  people 
round! — don’t  care  if  I  does  hah  to  go  to  der  watch-house.” 
Tliey  passed  on  without  noticing  him  farther,  only  laughing 
jeeiingly — and  he  continued  :  You  come  back  here,  and  Ill 
make  you  laugh  ;  you  is  jus’  three  white  nigger  cowards,  dat’s 
what  you  be.” 

I  observe,  in  the  newspapers,  complaints  of  growing  inso¬ 
lence  and  insubordination  among  the  negroes,  arising,  it  is 
thought,  from  too  many  privileges  being  permitted  them  by 
their  masters,  and  from  too  merciful  administration  of  the 
police  laws  with  regard  to  them.  Except  in  this  instance, 
however,  I  have  seen  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  inde¬ 
pendent  manliness  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  towards  the 
whites.  As  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  they  are  treated 
very  kindly  and  even  generously  as  servants,  but  their 
manner  to  white  people  is  invariably  either  sullen,  jocose,  or 
fawning. 

The  pronmciation  and  dialect  of  the  negroes,  here,  is  gene¬ 
rally  much  more  idiomatic  and  peculiar  than  with  us.  As  I 
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write,  I  hear  a  man  shouting,  slowly  and  deliberately,  meaning 
to  say  there :  Bah  !  dah  !  dah  I” 

Among  the  people  yon  see  in  the  streets,  fall  half,  I  should 
think,  are  more  or  less  of  negro  blood,  and  a  very  decent,  civil 
people  these  seem,  in  general,  to  be ;  more  so  than  the 
lal^ouring  class  of  whites,  among  wliich  there  are  many  very 
ruffianly-looking  fellows.  There  is  a  considerable  population 
of  foreign  origin,  generally  of  the  least  valuable  class ;  very 
dirty  German  Jews,  especially,  abound,  and  their  chai^acter- 
istic  shops  (with  their  characteristic  smells,  quite  as  bad  as  in 
Cologne)  are  thickly  set  in  the  narrowest  and  meanest  streets, 
which  seem  to  be  otherwise  inhabited  mainly  by  negroes. 

Immense  waggons,  drawn  by  sis  mules  each,  the  teamster 
always  riding  on  the  back  of  the  near- wheeler,  are  a  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  the  streets.  On  the  canal,  a  long,  narrow- 
canoe-like  boat,  perhaps  fifty  feet  long  and  six  wde,  and 
dra wng  but  a  foot  or  two  of  v^ater,  is  nearly  as  common  as 
the  ordinary  large  boats,  such  as  are  used  on  our  canals. 
They  come  out  of  some  of  the  small,  narrow,  crooked  streams, 
connected  with  the  canals,  in  which  a  difficult  navigation  is 
effected  by  poleing.  They  are  loaded  with  tobacco,  fiour,  and 
a  great  variety  of  raw  country  produce.  The  canal  boatmen 
seem  rude,  insolent,  and  riotous,  and  every  facility  is  evidently 
afforded  them,  at  Eichmond,  for  indulging  their  peculiar 
appetites  and  tastes.  A  gxeat  many  low  eating,  and,  I  should 
think,  drinking,  shops  are  frequented  chiefiy  by  the  negroes. 
Dancing  and  other  amusements  are  carried  on  in  these  at 
night. 

From  reading  the  comments  of  Southern  statesmen  and 
newspapers  on  the  crime  and  misery  which  sometimes  result 
from  the  accumulation  of  poor  and  ignorant  people,  with  no 
intelligent  masters  to  take  care  of  them,  in  our  iforthern 
towns,  one  might  get  the  impression  that  Southern  towns — 
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especially  those  not  demoralized  by  foreign  commerce — were 
comparatiyely  free  from  a  low  and  licentious  population. 
From  what  I  hare  seen,  however,  I  am  led  to  think  that 
there  is  at  least  as  much  vice,  and  of  what  we  call  rowdyism, 
in  Eichmond,  as  in  any  Northern  to^vn  of  its  size. 

Michmondj. — Yesterday  morning,  during  a  cold,  sleety 
storm,  against  which  I  was  struggling,  with  my  umbrella,  to 
the  post-ofSce,  I  met  a  comfortably-dressed  negro  leading 
three  others  by  a  rope ;  the  first  was  a  middle-aged  man ; 
the  second  a  girl  of,  perhaps,  twenty ;  and  the  last  a  boy, 
considerably  younger.  The  arms  of  all  three  were  secured 
before  them  vitli  hand-cu^,  and  the  rope  by  which  they 
were  led  passed  from  one  to  another ;  being  made  fast  at 
each  pair  of  hand-cuffs.  They  vrere  thinly  clad,,  the  girl 
especially  so,  having  only  an  old  ragged  handkerchief  around 
her  neck,  over  a  common  calico  dress,  and  another  handker¬ 
chief  twisted  around  her  head.  They  were  dripping  wet, 
and  icicles  were  forming,  at  the  time,  on  the  avming  bars. 

The  boy  looked  most  dolefully,  and  the  girl  was  turning 
around,  vfith  a  very  angry  face,  and  shouting,  0  pshaw  1 
Shut  up !’’ 

What  are  they  ?”  said  I,  to  a  white  man,  who  had  also 
stopped,  for  a  moment,  to  look  at  them,  “  Yf hat’s  he  going 
to  do  with  them  ?” 

Come  in  a  canal  boat,  I  reckon :  sent  down  here  to  be 
sold. — That  ar’s  a  likely  gal.” 

Om  ways  lay  together,  and  I  asked  further  explanation. 
He  informed  me  that  the  negro-dealers  had  confidential  ser¬ 
vants  always  in  attendance,  on  the  arrival  of  the  railroad 
trains  and  canal  packets,  to  take  any  negroes  that  might 
have  come  consigned  to  them,  and  bring  them  to  their  marts, 

Nearly  opposite  the  post-office  was  another  singular  group 
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of  negroes.  They  consisted  of  men  and  hoys,  and  each  carried 
a  coarse,  Y'hite  hlanhet,  drawn  together  at  the  corners  so  as 
to  hold  some  ai'ticles  ;  probably,  extra  clothes.  They  stood  in 
a  row,  in  lounging  attitudes,  and  some  of  them,  again,  were 
anarreHin^,  or  renroying  one  another.  A  yillanous-looking 

X  O?  X  O  O 

^Yhite  man  stood  in  front  of  them.  Presently,  a  stout,  re¬ 
spectable  man,  dressed  in  black  according  to  the  custom,  and 
without  any  oyercoat  or  umbrella,  but  with  a  large,  golden¬ 
headed  walking-stick,  came  out  of  the  door  of  an  of^ce,  and, 
Yvithout  saying  a  word,  walked  briskly  up  the  street ;  the 
negroes  immediately  followed,  in  file ;  the  other  white  man 
bringing  up  the  rear.  They  were  slaves  that  had  been  sent 
into  the  toym  to  be  hhred  out  as  servants  or  factory  hands. 
The  gentleman  in  black  was,  probably,  the  broker  in  the 
business. 

Near  the  post-office,  opposite  a  large  Kvery  and  sale  stable, 
I  turned  into  a  short,  broad  street,  in  y/hich  were  a  number  of 
establishments,  the  signs  on  which  indicated  that  they  were 
occupied  by  “  Slave  Dealers,’’  and  that  “  Slaves,  for  Sale  or  to 
Hire,”  were  to  be  found  within  them.  The}^  were  much  like 
Intelligence  Ofiice-s,  being  large  rooms  partly  occupied  by 
ranges  of  forms,  on  which  sat  a  few  comfortably  and  neatly 
clad  negroes,  wdio  appeared  perfectly  cheerful,  each  grinning 
obsequiously,  but  vvith  a  manifest  interest  or  anxiety,  w^hen 
I  fixed  my  eye  on  them  foi*  a  moment. 

In  Clmnibers’  Journal  for  October,  1853,’^  there  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Eichmond  slave  marts,  and  the  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  business  in  them,  to  which  I  shall  refer  the  reader, 
in  lieu  of  any  farther  narration  of  my  own  observations  on 
this  subject.  (See  Appendix  B.)  I  did  not  myself  happen 

*  Willi;im  Chambers  has  published  the  article  in  a  separate  form,  \yith  some 
others,  under  the  title  of  ‘  American  Slavery  and  Colours/  Mr.  Russell,  of  the 
Times,  has  given  a  later  case  at  l\Iontgomery. 
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to  mtness,  during  fomtsen^  months  that  I  spent  in  the  Slave 
States,  any  sale  of  negroes  by  auction.  This  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  negro  auctions  are  not  of  fi-egiient 
occurrence  (I  did  not,  so  far  as  I  now  recollect,  witness  the 
sale  of  anything  else,  at  auction,  at  the  South),  I  saw 
negroes  advertised  to  be  sold  at  auction,  very  frequently. 

The  hotel  at  which  I  am  staying,  The  American,”  Mil- 
berger  Smith,  from  l^ew  York,  proprietor,  is  an  excellent  one. 
I  have  never,  this  side  the  Atlantic,  had  my  comforts  provided 
for  better,  in  my  private  room,  with  so  little  annoyance  from 
the  servants.  The  chamber-servants  are  negroes,  and  are 
accomplished  in  their  business ;  (the  dining-room  servants  are 
Irish),  A  man  and  a  ^Yoma■n  attend  together  upon  a  few 
assigned  rooms,  in  the  hall  adjoining  which  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  in  waiting  ;  your  bell  is  answered  immediately,  your 
orders  are  quickly  and  quietly  follovred,  and  your  particular 
personal  wants  anticipated  as  much  as  possible,  and  pro^dded 
for,  as  well  as  the  usual  ohices  performed,  when  you  are  out. 
The  man  becomes  your  servant  while  you  are  in  your  room ; 
he  asks,  at  night,  when  he  comes  to  request  your  boots,  at 
what  time  he  shall  come  in  the  morning,  and  then,  Avithoiit 
beiug  very  exactly  punctual,  he  comes  quietly  in,  makes  your 
fire,  sets  the  boots  before  it,  brushes  and  arranges  your  clothes, 
lays  out  your  linen,  arranges  3mur  dressing  gear,  asks  if  you 
want  an^dhing  else  of  him  before  breakfast,  opens  the  shutters, 
and  goes  off  to  the  next  room.  I  took  occasion  to  speak  well 
of  him  to  my  neighboin  one  da}^,  that  I  might  judge  wdiether 
I  was  particularly  favoured. 

■*  Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  Henry  vras  a  very  good  boy,  very — • 
valuable  servant — quite  so — Vv^ould  be  Vvorth  tv/o  thousand 
dolkrs,  if  he  was  a  little  youiigsr — easy.” 

At  dinner,  a  venerable  looking  man  asked  another — 
diggers  are  going  high  now,  aint  they  ?” 
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Yes,  sir/’ 

“  V/hat  would  you  consider  a  fair  price  for  a  woman  thirty 
years  old,  ^Yith  a  young-one  two  years  old  ?” 

“  Depends  altogether  on  her  physical  condition,  you  know. 
— Has  she  any  other  children  ?” 

Yes ;  foiirY 

- ^Well — I  reckon  about  seven  to  eight  hundred.” 

I  bought  one  yesterday — gave  six  hundred  and  fifty.” 

Well,  sh,  if  she’s  tolerable  likely,  you  did  Vvell.” 

Tiiis  morning  I  visited  a  farm,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
James  Eiver,  near  Eichmond. 

The  labour  upon  it  was  entirely  performed  by  slaves.  I 
did  not  inquire  their  number,  but  I  judged  there  were  fi-om 
twenty  to  forty.  Their  “  quarters  ”  lined  the  approach-road 
to  tlie  mansion,  and  were  well-made  and  comfortable  log 
cabins,  about  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  eight  feet 
wall,  with  a  high  loft  and  shingle  roof.  Each  divided  in  the 
middle,  and  hawng  a  brick  chimney  outside  the  wall  at  either 
end,  was  intended  to  be  occupied  by  two  families.  There 
were  square  vdndows,  closed  by  wooden  ports,  having  a  single 
pane  of  glass  in  the  centre.  The  house-servants  were  neatly 
dressed,  but  the  field-hands  wore  very  coarse  and  ragged 
garments. 

During  the  three  hours,  or  more,  in  wliich  I  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  proprietor,  I  do  not  think  ten  consecutive 
minutes  passed  uninterrupted  by  some  of  the  slaves  requiring 
his  personal  direction  or  assistance.  He  v/as  even  obliged, 
three  times,  to  leave  the  dinner-table. 

You  see,”  said  he,  smiling,  as  he  came  in  the  last  time, 
a  farmer's  hfe,  in  this  coimtry,  is  no  sinecmre.”  Then  turn¬ 
ing  the  conversation  to  slavery,  he  observed,  in  answer  to  a 
remark  of  mine,  “I  only  wish  your  philanthropists  would  con- 
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trive  some  satisfactory  plan  to  relieve  ns  of  it ;  the  trouble  and 
the  responsibility  of  properly  taking  care  of  onr  negroes,  yon 
may  judge,  from  what  yon  see  yoimself  here,  is  anything  bni 
enviable.  Bat  what  can  we  do  that  is  better  ?  Our  free 
negroes — and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  at  the  North  asdt  is 
here — are  a  miserable  set  of  vagabonds,  drunken,  vicious, 
worse  Oil,  it  is  my  honest  opinion,  than  those  v/ho  are  retained 
ill  slavery.  I  am  satisfied,  too,  that  onr  slaves  are  better  ofr, 
as  they  are,  than  the  majority  of  yonr  free  labonring  classes 
at  the  North.’’ 

I  expressed  my  donbts. 

they  certainly  are  better  off  than  the  English  agri- 
cnltnral  labourers,  or,  I  believe,  those  of  any  otlier  Christian 
conntiy.  Free  labour  might  be  more  profitable  to  ns  :  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be.  The  slaves  are  excessively 
careless  and  wasteful,  and,  in  various  ways — which,  without 
you  lived  among  them,  you  could  hardly  be  made  to  understand 
— subject  ns  to  very  annoying  losses. 

To  make  anything  by  farming,  here,  a  man  has  got  to  live 
a  hard  life.  You  see  how  constantly  I  am  called  upon — and, 
often,  it  is  about  as  bad  at  night  as  by  day.  Last  night  I 
did  not  sleep  a  wmk  till  near  morning  ;  I  am  quite  worn  out 
with  it,  and  my  wife’s  health  is  failing.  But  I  cannot  rid 
mA'self  of  it.” 

I  asked  ivhy  he  did  not  employ  an  overseer. 

Because  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  trust  to  such  men  as 
we  have  to  use,  if  we  use  any,  for  overseers.” 

Is  the  general  character  of  overseers  bad  ?” 

They  are  the  curse  of  this  country,  sir ;  the  vrorst  men 
in  the  community.  ^  But  lately,  I  had  another  sort 
of  fellow  offer — a  fellow  like  a  dancing-master,  vdth  Idd  gloves, 
and  Muist-bands  turned  up  over  his  coat-sleeves,  and  all  so 
nice,  that  I  was  almost  ashamed  to  talk  to  him  in  my  old 
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coat  and  slouched  hat.  Half  a  bushel  of  recommendations  he 
had  with  liinij  too.  Well,  he  was  not  the  man  for  me — not 
half  the  gentleman,  with  all  his  ahs,  that  Ned  here  is  ” — (a 
black  servant,  who  was  bursting  with  supiDressed  laughter, 
behind  his  chair) . 

“  Oh,  they  are  interesting  creatures,  sir,’’  he  continued, 
“and,  vith  all  their  faults,  have  many  beauti&l  traits.  I 
can’t  help  being  attached  to  them,  and  I  am  sure  they  love 
us.”  In  his  own  case,  at  least,  I  did  not  doubt ;  his  maimer 
towards  them  was  paternal — familiar  and  kind ;  and  they 
came  to  him  like  children  who  have  been  riven  some  task, 
and  constantly  are  wanting  to  be  encouraged  and  gTiided, 
simply  and  conhdeiitly.  At  dimier,  he  frequently  addressed 
the  servant  familiarly,  and  drew  him  into  our  conversation  as 
if  he  were  a  family  friend,  better  informed,  on  some  local  and 
domestic  points,  than  himself. 


I  have  been  visiting  a  coal-pit :  the  majority  of  the  mining 
labourers  are  slaves,  and  uncommonly  athletic  and  ilne-look- 
ing  negroes  ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  vrhite  hands  are 
also  employed,  and  they  occupy  all  the  responsible  posts. 
The  slaves  are,  some  of  them,  owned  by  the  mining  company  ; 
but  the  most  are  hired  of  their  owners,  at  from  ^  120  to  $  200 
a  year,  the  company  boarding  and  clothing  them.  (I  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  customary  to  give  them  a  certain  allowance 
of  money  and  let  them  find  their  ov7ii  board.) 

The  white  hands  are  mostly  English  or  Yv^elsh,  One 
of  them,  with  whom  I  conversed,  told  me  that  he  had  been 
here  several  years ;  he  had  previously  lived  some  years  at  the 
North.  He  got  better  wages  here  than  he  earned  at  the 
North,  but  he  was  not  contented,  and  did  not  intend  to 
remain.  On  pressing  him  for  the  reason  of  his  discontent,  he 
said,  after  some  hesitation,  he  would  rather  live  where  he 
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could  be  more  free  ;  a  man  bad  to  be  too  discreet  ”  here : 
if  one  liappeiied  to  say  anything  that  gave  ofience,  they 
thought  no  more  of  drawing  a  pistol  or  a  knife  upon  him, 
than  they  would  of  kicking  a  dog  that  Vvas  in  their  v/ay. 
Not  long  since,  a  young  English  fellow  came  to  the  pit,  and 
was  put  to  work  along  with  a  gang  of  negroes.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  about  a  week  afterwards,  twenty  or  thirty  men  called  on 
him,  and  told  him  that  they  would  allow  him  fifteen  minutes 
to  get  out  of  sight,  and  if  they  ever  saw  him  in  those  parts 
again  they  would  ^^give  him  hell.’’  They  were  all  armed, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  the  young  fellow  to  do  but  to  moye 
-right  oT.” 

-  What  reason  did  they  give  him  for  it  ?” 

-  They  did  not  give  him  any  reason.” 

-  But  wEat  had  he  done  ?” 

-  Why,  I  believe  they  thought  he  had  been  too  free  with  the 
niggers ;  he  wasn’t  used  to  them,  you  see,  sir,  and  he  talked 
to  ’em  free  like,  and  they  thought  he’d  make  ’em  think  too 
much  of  themselves.” 

He  said  the  slaves  were  very  well  fed,  and  well  treated — 
not  worked  over  hard.  They  were  employed  night  and  day, 
in  relays. 

The  coal  from  these  beds  is  of  special  value  for  gas  manu¬ 
facture,  and  is  shipped,  for  that  purpose,  to  all  the  large  towns 
on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  even  to  beyond  Boston.  It  is  de¬ 
livered  to  shipping  at  Eichmond,  at  fifteen  cents  a  bushel : 
about  thirty  bushels  go  to  a  ton. 


Fetersbiirg. — The  train  was  advertised  to  leave  at  3.30  p.k. 
At  that  hour  the  cars  were  crowded  with  passengers,  and  the 
engineer,  punctually  at  the  minute,  gave  notice  that  he  was 
at  his  post,  by  a  long,  loud  whistle  of  the  locomotivA  Five 
minutes  afterwards  he  gave  us  an  impatient  jerk;  ten  minutes 
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afterwards  we  adyanced  tliree  rods ;  t^velve  minutes  afterwards, 
returned  to  first  position:  continued,  ^'backing  and  filling,” 
upon  the  bridge  over  the  rapids  of  the  James  riyer,  for  half  an 
hour.  At  precisely  four  o’clock,  crossed  the  bridge  and  fairly 
started  for  Petersburg. 

Ean  twenty  miles  in  exactly  an  hour  and  thhty  minutes, 
(thirteen  miles  an  hour ;  mail  train,  especially  recommended 
by  adyertisement  as  fast”).  Brakes  on  thi'ee  times,  for  cattle 
on  the  track ;  tvventy  minutes  spent  at  way-stations.  Fiat 
rail.  Locomotiye  built  at  Philadelphia.  I  am  informed  that 
most  of  those  used  on  the  road — ^perhaps  all  those  of  the  dow 
trains — are  made  at  Petersburg. 

At  one  of  the  stoionages,  smoke  was  to  be  seen  issniner  from 
the  truck  of  a  car.  The  conductor,  on  haying  his  attention 
called  to  it,  nodded  his  head  sagely,  took  a  morsel  of  tobacco, 
put  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  looked  at  the  truck  as  if  he  would 
mesmerize  it,  spat  upon  it,  and  then  stept  upon  the  platform 
and  shouted,  “  All  right !  Go  ahead  T’  At  the  next  stoppage, 
the  smoking  y/as  fuiioiis  ;  eoncluctor  bent  himself  over  it  with 
an  evidently  strong  exercise  of  his  will,  but  not  succeeding  to 
tranqiullize  the  subject  at  all,  he  suddenly  relinquished  the 
attempt,  and,  deserting  llesmer  for  Preisnitz,  shouted,  “  Ho  ! 
boy  !  bring  me  some  water  here.”  A  negro  soon  brought  a 
quart  of  water  in  a  tin  vessel. 

“  Hain’t  got  no  oil,  Colninbixs  ?”  . 

“No,  sir.” 

“Hum — go  ask  Mr.  Smith  for  some  :  thisyer’s  a  screaking 
so,  I  durstn’t  go  on.  You  Scott !  get  some  salt.  And  look 
here,  some  of  you  boys,  get  me  some  more  water.  D’ye  hear  ?” 

Salt,  oil,  and  water,  vrere  crowded  into  the  box,  and,  after 
five  minutes’  longer  delay,  we  went  on,  the  truck  still  smoking, 
and  the  w^ater  and  oil  boiling  in  the  box,  until  we  reached 
Petersburg.  The  heat  was  the  result,  I  suppose,  of  a  neglect 
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Oi  siifScieiit  or  timely  oiling.  While  waiting,  in  a  carriage, 
for  tii8  driver  to  get  my  baggage,  I  saw  a  negro  oiling  all  the 
trucks  of  the  train ;  as  he  proceeded  from  one  to  other,  he  did 
not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  elevate  the  outlet  of  his  oiler, 
so  that  a  stream  of  oil,  costing  pz'obably  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
gallon,  was  poured  out  upon  the  groiind  the  whole  length  of 
the  train. 

There  were,  in  the  train,  tvvo  hrst-class  passenger  cars,  and 
two  freight  cars.  The  latter  were  occupied  by  about  forty 
negroes,  most  of  them  belonging  to  traders,  who  were  sending 
them  to  the  cotton  States  to  be  sold.  Such  kind  of  evidence 
of  activity  in  the  slave  trade  of  Yhginia  is  to  be  seen  every 
day ;  but  particulars  and  statistics  of  it  are  not  to  be  obtained 
by  a  stranger  here.  Most  gentlemen  of  character  seem  to 
have  a  special  disinclination  to  converse  on  the  subject ;  and  it 
is  denied,  with  feeling,  that  slaves  are  often  reared,  as  is 
supposed  by  the  Abolitionists,  with  the  intention  of  selling 
them  to  the  traders.  It  appears  to  me  evident,  however,  from 
the  manner  in  which  I  hear  the  traffic  spoken  of  incidentally, 
that  the  cash  value  of  a  slave  for  sale,  above  the  cost  of  raising 
it  from  infancy  to  the  age  at  which  it  commands  the  highest 
price,  is  generally  'considered  among  the  surest  elements,  of  a 
planter’s  v/ealth.  Such  a  nigger  is  worth  such  a  price,  and 
such  another  is  too  old  to  learn  to  pick  cotton,  and  such  another 
will  tj^ing  so  much,  when  it  has  grown  a  little  more,  I  have 
frequently  heard  people  say,  in  the  street,  or  the  public-houses. 
That  a  slave  woman  is  commonly  esteemed  least  for  her  work¬ 
ing  qualities,  most  for  those  qualities  which  give  value  to  a 
brood-mare  is,  also,  constantly  made  apparent.'’^ 


^  A  slaveholder  writing  to  me  with  regard  to  mr  cautions  statements  on  this 
subject,  made  in  the  Datlj/  Times,  says  : — “  In  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Keat'.jcky,  Tennessee,  and  Pilissouri,  as  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  breeding  and  growth  of  negroes  as  to  that  of  horses  and  mules.  Further 
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By  comparing  the  average  decennial  ratio  of  slave  increase 
in  all  the  States  with  the  difference  in  the  nninber  of  the  actual 
slave-poptilation  of  the  slave-breeding  States,  as  ascertained  by 
the  Census,  it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  slaves  exported 
to  the  cotton  States  is  considerably  more  than  tv/enty  thousand' 
a  year,^' 

While  calling  on  a  gentleman  occupying  an  liononrable  offi¬ 
cial  position  at  Eichmond,  I  noticed  upon  his  table  a  copy  of 
Professor  Johnson's  Agricnltnral.  Tour  in  the  United  States. 
Eeferring  to  a  paragraph  in  it,  where  some  statistics  of  the 
value  of  the  slaves  raised  and  annually  exported  from  Yirginia 
were  given,  I  asked  if  he  knew  how  these  had  been  obtained, 
and  wffiether  they  were  authentic.  Eo,"  he  ie|)lied,  I  don’t 
know  anything  about  it ;  but  if  they  are  anything  unfavourable 
to  the  institution  of  slavery,  you  may  be  sure  they  are  false.” 
This  is  but  an  illustration,  in  extreme,  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  ffnd  a  desire  to  obtain  more  correct  but  definite  information, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  is  usually  met,  by  gentlemen  other- 
vuse  of  enlarged  mind  and  generous  qualities. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Union  Safety 
Committee  ”  of  New  York,  during  the  excitement  which  attended 
the  discussion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850,  told  me  that, 
as  he  was  passing  through  Yirginia  this  vdnter,  a  man  entered 
the  car  in  which  he  was  seated,  leading  in  a  negro  girl,  whose 
manner  and  expression  of  face  indicated  dread  and  grief. 
Thinking  she  was  a  criminal,  he  asked  the  man  what  she  had 
done. 

South,  we  raise  them  both  for  use  and  fo3'  market.  PJanters  command  their  girls 
and  women  (married  or  ur.married)  to  have  children  ;  and  I  have  known  a  great 
many  negro  girls  to  be  sold  off.  because  tliey  did  not  have  children.  A  breeding 
woman  is  worth  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  more  than  one  tiiat  does  not  breed,” 
Mr.  Ellison,  in  his  work,  ‘  Slavery  and  Secession,’  gives  the  annua]  importa¬ 
tion  of  negroes,  for  the  ten  years  ending  1860,  into  seven  of  the  Southern  Slave 
States,  from  the  Slave-breeding  States,  as  2G'o01. 
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‘‘Done?  Notliiiig/’ 

“  What  are  yon  going  to  do  vrith  her  ?” 

“  Tm  taking  her  down  to  Eichmond^  to  he  sold.” 

“  Does  she  belong  to  yon  ?” 

“  No  ;  she  belongs  to  — ^ —  ;  he  raised  her.” 

“  Why  does  he  sell  her — has  she  done  anything  wrong  ?” 

“Done  anything  ?  No  :  she’s  no  fault,  I  reckon.” 

“  Then,  what  does  he  want  to  sell  her  for  ?” 

“  Sell  her  for  !  Why  shouldn’t  he  sell  her  ?  He  sells  one 
or  two  every  year  ;  wants  the  money  for  ’em,  I  reckon.” 

The  irritated  tone  and  severe  stare  with  which  this  vras  said, 
my  friend  took  as  a  caution  not  to  pursue  his  investigation. 

A  gentleman  wuth  whom  I  was  eonversing  on  the  subject  of 
the  cost  of  slave  labour,  in  answ^er  to  an  inquiry — What  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  the  stock  of  slaves  of  an  old  plantation  might 
be  reckoned  upon  to  do  full  work  ? — answ-ered,  that  he 
owned  ninety-six  negroes ;  of  these,  only  thirty-five  were 
field-hands,  the  rest  being  either  too  young  or  too  old  for 
hard  w^ork.  He  reckoned  his  wdrole  force  as  only  equal  to 
twenty-one  strong  men,  or  field-hands.”  But  this 

proportion  vras  somewBat  smaller  than  usual,  he  added, 
“  because  his  women  w-ere  uncommonly  good  breeders  ;  he  did 
not  suppose  there  was  a  lot  of  women  anywhere  that  bred  faster 
than  his  ;  he  never  heard  of  babies  coming  so  fast  as  they 
did  on  his  plantation ;  it  was  perfectly  surprising ;  and  every 
one  of  them,  in  his  estimation,  ^Yas  worth  two  hundred  dollars, 
as  negroes  ^Yere  selling  now,  the  moment  it  drew  breath.” 

I  asked  wEat  he  thought  might  be  the  usual  proportion  of 
workers  to  slaYes,  supported  on  plantations,  throughout  the 
South.  On  the  krge  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of  the 
more  Southern  States,  it  W'as  veiy  high,  he  replied ;  because 
their  hands  were  nearly  all  bought  and  picked  for  work  ;  he 
supposed,  oil  these,  it  v/ould  be  about  one-half ;  but,  on  any 
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old  plantation,  where  the  stock  of  slaves  had  been  an  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  none  had  been  bought  or  sold,  he  thought  the 
working  force  would  rarely  be  more  than  one-thiid,  at  most, 
of  the  whole  number. 

This  gentleman  was  cut  of  health,  and  told  me,  with 
frankness,  that  such  was  the  trouble  and  annoyance  Ms 
negroes  occasioned  him — although  he  had  an  overseer — and 
so  wearisome  did  he  find  the  lonely  life  he  led  on  his  plan¬ 
tation,  that  he  could  not  remain  upon  it ;  and  as  he  knew 
everything  would  go  to  the  dogs  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
seriously  contemplating  to  sell  out,  retaining  only  ,Ms  foster- 
mother  and  a  body  servant.  He  thought  of  taking  them  to 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  for  sale ;  but,  if  he  should  learn  that 
there  was  much  probability  that  Lower  California  would  be 
made  a  Slave  State,  he  supposed  it  would  pay  him  to  wait,  as 
probably,  if  that  should  occur,  he  could  take  them  there  and 
sell  them  for  tvvdce  as  much  as  they  would  now  bring  in  New 
Orleans.  He  knew  very  well,  he  said,  that,  as  they  v/ere, 
raising  corn  and  tol^acco,  they  were  paying  nothing  at  all  like 
a  fair  interest  on  tlieir  value. 

Some  of  his  best  hands  he  now  rented  out,  to  work  at  a 
fimnace,  and  for  the  best  of  these  he  had  been  ofiered,  for 
next  year,  two  hundred  dollars.  He  did  not  know  vfhether 
he  ought  to  let  them  go,  though.  They  were  worked  hard, 
and  had  too  much  liberty,  and  were  acquiring  bad  habits. 
They  earned  money  by  overwork,  and  spent  it  for  whisky,  and 
got  a  habit  of  roaming  about  and  taking  care  of  themselves  ; 
because  when  they  were  not  at  work  in  the  furnace,  nobody 
looked  out  for  them. 

I  begin  to  suspect  that  the  great  trouble  and  anxiety  of 

*  Mr.  Wise  is  reported  to  hare  stated,  in  his  electioneering  tour,  when  candi¬ 
date  for  Gorernov,  in.  lS5o,  that,  if  slavery  ^Ye^e  permitted  in  California,  negroes 
would  sell  for  5,000  apiece. 
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Soiithem  gentlemen  is  ; — How,  witliont  quite  destroying  the 
capabilities  of  the  negro  for  any  work  at  all.  to  preyent  him 
from  learning  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Feiersbiirg^  Dee.  2Wi. — It  was  early  on  a  fine,  mild,  bright 
morning,  like  the  pleasantest  we  ever  have  in  March,  that  I 
ahghted  from  a  train  of  cars,  at  a  coimtry  station.  Besides 
the  shanty  that  stood  for  a  station-honse,  there  was  a  small, 
comfortable  farm-house  on  the  right,  and  a  country  store  on 
the  left,  and  around  them,  perhaps,  fifty  acres  of  clear  land, 
now  much  flooded  with  muddy  water ; — all  framed  in  by  thick 
pine  ■wood. 

A  few  negro  children,  staring  as  fixedly  and  posed  as  life¬ 
lessly  as  if  they  were  really  figures  carved  in  ebony,’’  stood, 
lay,  and  lounged  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ranks  of  locomotive- 
firewood  ;  a  W'hite  man,  smoking  a  cigar,  looked  out  of  the 
door  of  the  store,  and  another,  chewing  tobacco,  leaned 
against  a  gate-post  in  front  of  the  farm-house  ;  I  advanced  to 
the  latter,  and  asked  him  if  I  could  hire  a  horse  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“  How  d’ye  do,  sir  ?  ”  he  rephed,  spitting  and  bowing  yahh. 
ceremony;  ‘-'I  have  some  horses — none  on  ’em  very  good 
ones,  though — rather  hard  riders ;  reckon,  perhaps,  they 
Yfouldn’t  suit  you.” 

“  Thank  you ;  do  you  think  I  could  find  anything  better 
about  here  ?” 

Colonel  Gillin,  over  here  to  the  store,  ’s  got  a  right  nice 
saddle-horse,  if  he’ll  let  you  take  her.  I’ll  go  over  there  -^dth 

you,  and  see  if  he  wfill . Mornin’,  Colonel ; — here’s  a 

gentleman  that  wants  to  go  to  Thomas  W.’s :  couldn’t  you 
let  him  have  your  saddle-horse  ?” 

How  do  you  do,  sir;  I  suppose  you’d  come  back  to-night  ?” 

That’s  my  intention ;  but  I  might  be  detained  till  to- 
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morrow,  Uiiless  it  would  be  inconveiiient  to  yon  to  spare  yonr 
horse.” 

“AVell,  yes,  sir,  I  reckon  yon  can  haye  her; — Tom! — 
Tom! — Tom!  iN’ow,  has  that  devilish  nigger  gone  again? 

Tom  1  Oh,  Tom  1  saddle  the  filiy  for  this  gentleman.-^ - 

Have  yon  ever  been  to  Mr.  ¥7.’s,  sir  ?” 

ISio,  I  have  not.” 

“  It  isn’t  a  very  easy  place  for  strangers  to  go  to  from  here ; 
bnt  I  reehon  I  can  direct  yon,  so  yen’ll  have  no  difScnlty.” 

He  accordingly  began  to  direct  me  ;  bnt  the  w^ay  appeared 
so  difficult  to  find,  I  asked  him  to  let  me  make  a  written 
memorandum,  and,  from  this  memorandum,  I  now  repeat  the 
directions  he  gave  me. 

^^Yon  take  this  road  here — you’ll  see  where  it’s  most 
travelled,  and  it’s  easy  enough  to  keep  on  it  for  about  a  mile  ; 
then  there’s  a  fork,  and  you  take  the  right ;  pretty  soon, 
you’ll  cross  a  creek  and  turn  to  the  right — the  creek’s  been  up 
a  good  deal  lately,  and  there’s  some  big  trees  fallen  along 
there,  and  if  they  ha’n’t  got  them  out  of  the  way,  you  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  wffiere  the  road  is  ,*  hut  you 
keep  hearing  offi  to  the  right,  where  it’s  the  most  open  (f.c., 
the  wood),  and  you’ll  see  it  again  pretty  soon.  Then  you  go 
on,  keeping  along  in  the  road — you’ii  see  where  folks  have 
travelled  before — for  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  you’ll  find 
a  cross  road ;  you  must  take  that  to  the  left ;  pretty  soon 
you’ll  pass  two  cabins  ;  one  of  ’em’s  old  and  all  fallen  in,  the 
other  one’s  newq  and  there’s  a  white  man  lives  into  it :  you 
can’t  mistake  it.  About  a  hundred  yards  beyond  it,  there’s  a 
fork,  and  you  take  the  left — it  turns  square  off,  and  it’s  fenced 
for  a  good  hit ;  keep  along  by  the  fence,  and  you  can’t  miss 
it.  It’s  right  straight  beyond  that  till  you  come  to  a  school- 
house,  there’s  a  gate  opposite  to  it,  and  off  there  there’s  a  big 
house — but  I  don’t  reckon  you’ii  see  it  neither,  for  the  woods. 
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But  somewhere,  about  three  hundred  ^^ards  beyond  the  school- 
house,  you’ll  find  a  little  road  running  off  to  the  left  through 
an  old  field ;  •  you  take  that,  and  in  less  than  half  a  mile  you’ll 
find  a  path  going  square  off  to  the  right ;  you  take  that,  and 
keep  on  it  till  you  pass  a  little  cabin  in  the  woods ;  ain’t 
nobody  iiyes  there  now :  then  it  turns  to  the  left,  and  when 
you  come  to  a  fence  and  a  gate,  you’ll  see  a  house  there,  that’s 
Mi\  George  EiTers’  plantation — it  breaks  in  two,  and  you 
take  the  right,  and  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  fence, 
turn  the  corner — don’t  keep  on,  but  turn  there.  Then  it's 
straight,  till  you  come  to  the  creek  again — there’s  a  bridge 
there  ;  don’t  go  over  the  bridge,  but  turn  to  the  left,  and  keep 
along  nigh  the  creek,  and  pretty  soon  you’ll  see  a  meeting¬ 
house  in  the  woods ;  you  go  to  thad,  and  you’ll  see  a  path 
bearing  oh  to  the  right — ^it  looks  as  if  it  was  going  right  away 
from  the  creek,  but  you  take  it,  and  pretty  soon  it’ll  bring  you 
to  a  saw-mill  on  the  creek,  up  higher  a  piece ;  you  just  cross 
the  creek  there,  and  you’ll  find  some  people  at  the  mill,  and 
they’ll  put  you  right  straight  on  the  road  to  Mr.  W.’s.” 

How  far  is  it  all,  sir  ?” 

"■‘I  reckon  it’s  about  two  hours’  ride,  when  the  roads  are 
good,  to  the  saw-mill.  Mr.  W,’s  gate  is  only  a  mile  or  so 
beyond  tl:iat,  and  then  you’ve  got  another  mile,  or  better, 
after  you  get  to  the  gate,  but  you’ll  see  some  nigger- quarters 
— the  niggers  belong  to  Mr.  W.,  and  I  reckon  ther’U  be  some 
of  ’em  round,  and  they’ll  show  you  just  where  to  go.” 

After  reading  over  my  memorandum,  and  finding  it  correct, 
and  agreeing  with  him  that  I  should  pay  two  dollars  a  clay 
for  the  mare,  w^e  walked  out,  and  found  her  saddled  and 
waiting  for  me. 

I  remarked  that  she  was  very  good  looking. 

Yes,  sir ;  she  ain’t  a  bad  filly ;  out  of  a  mare  that  came 
of  Lady  Eackett  by  old  Lord-knows-who,  the  best  horse  we 
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ever  had  in  this  part  of  tlae  coiintry  :  I  expect  yon  have  heard 
of  him.  Oh  !  she’s  maybe  a  little  playfiiij  but  you’ll  hud  her 
a  pleasant  riding-horse.” 

The  filly  Avas  jnst  so  p>leasarxtly  playfalj  and  fnll  of  •well- 
bred  life,  as  to  create  a  joyful,  healthy,  sympathetic,  frolic¬ 
some  heedlessness  in  her  rider,  and,  in  two  hours,  we  had  lost 
our  way,  and  I  was  trpng  to  work  up  a  dead  reckoning. 

Fii’st,  we  had  picked  our  way  from  the  store  dovm  to  the 
brook,  tIn;ough  a  deeply  corrugated  clay-road ;  then  there 
v^as  the  swamp,  with  the  fallen  trees  and  thick  underwood, 
beaten  dovai  and  barked  in  the  miry  parts  by  waggons 
making  a  road  for  themselves,  no  traces  of  which  road  could 
v/e  find  in  the  harder,  pebbly  ground.  At  length,  when  we 
came  to  drier  land,  and  among  pine  trees,  “we  discovered  a 
clear  wuy  cut  through  them,  and  a  distinct  road  before  us 
again ;  and  this  brought  us  soon  to  an  old  clearing,  just 
beginning  to  be  growm  over  with  pines,  in  which  was  the  old 
cabin  of  rotten  logs,  one  or  tw^o  of  them  falling  out  of  rank 
on  the  door  side,  and  the  whole  concern  having  a  dangerous 
lurch  to  one  corner,  as  if  too  much  whisky  had  been  drunk  in 
it:  then  a  more  recent  clearing,  with  a  fenced  field  and 
another  cabin,  the  residence  of  the  wdrite  man  w'e  "were  told 
of,  probably.  Fo  white  people,  however,  w^ere  to  be  seen, 
but  tW'O  negroes  sat  in  the  mouth  of  a  w'igvvam,  husking 
maize,  and  a  couple  of  hungry  hounds  came  bounding  over 
the  zig-zag,  gateless  fence,  as  if  they  had  agreed  with  each 
other  that  they  would  w^ait  no  longer  for  the  returm  of  their 
master,  but  would  straightw^ay  pull  down  the  first  traveller 
that  passed,  and  have  something  to  eat  before  they  w^ere  quite 
famished.  They  stopped  short,  however,  when  they  had  got 
within  a  good  cart-whip’s  length  of  us,  and  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  dolefully  yoiiping  as  long  as  vre  continued  in  sight. 
We  turned  the  corner,  following  some  slight  traces  of  a  road, 
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and  shortly  afterwards  met  a  curious  vehicular  estahlishment^ 
probably  belonging  to  the  master  of  the  hounds.  It  consisted 
of  an  axle-tree  and  wheels^  and  a  pair  of  shafts  made  of  im- 
barked  saplings^^  in  which  was  harnessed,  by  attachments  of 
raw  hide  and  rope,  a  single  small  black  ox.  There  was  a  bit, 
made  of  telegraph  wdre,  in  iiis  mouth,  by  vliich  he  was 
guided,  through  the  mediation  of  a  j)air  of  much-knotted 
rope  reins,  by  a  white  man — a  dignified  sovereign,  vrearing  a 
brimless  crown — ^who  sat  upon  a  two-busliel  sack  (of  meal,  I 
trust,  for  the  hounds’  sake),  balanced  upon  the  axle-tree,  and 
who  saluted  me  Vvfith  a  frank  “  How  are  you  ?^’  as  we  came 
opposite  each  other. 

Soon  after  this,  "we  reached  a  small  grove  of  much  older 
and  larger  pines  than  we  had  seen  before,  v/ith  long  and 
horizontally  stretching  branches,  and  duller  and  thinner 
foliage.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  another  log  cabin,  with  a 
door  in  one  of  the  gable  ends,  a  stove  pipe,  half  rusted  avray, 
protruding  from  the  other,  and,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
sides,  a  small  square  port-hole,  closed  by  a  wooden  shutter. 
This  must  have  been  the  school-house ;  but  there  were  no 
children  then  about  it,  and  no  appearance  of  there  hawng  been 
any  lately.  Near  it  was  a  long  string  of  fence,  and  a  gate  and 
lane,  which  gave  entrance,  probably,  to  a  large  plantation, 
though  there  was  no  cultivated  land  within  sight  of  the 
road. 

I  could  remember  hardly  anything  afier  this,  except  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  pine  trees,  big,  little,  and  medium  in  size,  and 
hogs,  and  a  black,  crooked,  burnt  sapling,  that  we  had  made 
believe  was  a  snake  springing  at  us  and  had  jumped  awny 
Irorn,  and  then  we  had  gone  on  at  a  trot — it  must  have  been 
some  time  ago,  that — and  then  I  was  pacing  attentions  to 
Jane  (the  filly’s  name  was  Jane  G-illan),  and  finally  my 
thoughts  had  gone  wol-gathering,  and  we  must  have  tra- 
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veiled  some  miles  out  of  out  'way  and — Never  mind,”  said 
Jane,  lifting  Iner  head,  and  turning  in  the  direction  we  had 
been  going,  I  don^t  think  it’s  any  great  matter  if  we  are 
lost ;  such  a  fine  day — so  long  since  I’ve  been  out ;  if  you 
don’t  care,  I’d  just  as  lief  he  lost  as  not ;  let’s  go  on  and  see 
what  we  shall  come  to.” 

Very  well,  my  beauty ;  you  know  the  country  better  than 
I  do.  If  you’ll  risk  your  dinner,  I’m  quite  ready  to  go  any¬ 
where  you  choose  to  take  me.  It’s  quite  certain  we  have  not 
passed  any  meeting-house,  or  creek,  or  saw-mill,  or  negro- 
quarters,  and,  as  we  have  been  two  hoims  on  the  road,  it’s 
evident  rve  are  not  going  straight  to  Mr.  W.’s ;  I  must  see 
what  we  do  pass  after  this,”  and  I  stood  up  in  the  stirrups  as 
we  walked  on,  to  see  what  the  country  around  us  was  like. 

Old  fields  ” — a  coarse,  yellovf,  sandy  soil,  bearing  scarcely 
anything  b  lit  piiie  trees  and  broom-sedge.  In  some  places, 
for  acres,  the  pines  would  not  be  above  five  feet  high — that 
was  land  that  had  been  in  cultivation,  used  up  and  “  turned 
out,”  not  more  than  six  or  eight  years  before  ;  then  there 
were  patches  of  every  age  ;  sometimes  the  trees  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high.  At  long  intervals,  there  were  fields  in  which 
the  pine  was  just  beginning  to  spring  in  beautiful  green 
plumes  from  the  gTound,  and  Vvas  yet  hardly  noticeable 
among  the  dead  brovm  grass  and  sassafras  bushes  and  black¬ 
berry  wines,  which  nature  first  sends  to  hide  the  nakedness  of 
the  impoverished  earth » 

Of  living  creatures,  for  miles,  not  one  was  to  be  seen  (not 
even  a  crov/  or  a  snow-bird),  except  hogs.  These — long, 
lank,  bony,  snake-headed,  haiiy^,  rvild  beasts — would  come 
dashing  across  our  path,  in  packs  of  from  three  to  a  dozen, 
with  short,  hasty  gri^nts,  almost  always  at  a  gallop,  and  look¬ 
ing  neither  to  right  nor  left,  as  if  they  were  in  pursuit  of  a 
fox,  and  were  quite  ceiiain  to  catch  liim  in  the  next  hundred 
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yards  ;  or  droves  of  little  pigs  would  rise  up  suddenly  in  the 
sedge,  and  scamper  off  squealing  into  cover,  v^hile  their  heroic 
mothers  Vfould  turn  round  and  make  a  stand,  looking  fiercely 
at  us,  as  if  they  were  quite  ready  to  fight  if  y;e  advanced  any 
further,  hut  always  breaking,  as  we  came  near,  wuth  a  loud 
hooseh  ! 

Once  I  saw  a  house,  across  a  large,  new  old  field,  hut  it 
was  far  off,  and  there  w^as  no  distinct  path  leading  towards  it 
out  of  the  waggon-track  we  were  foUovdng  ;  so  w-e  did  not  go 
to  it,  but  continued  walldng  steadily  on  through  the  old  fields 
and  pine  w^oods  for  more  than  an  hour  longer. 

We  then  arrived  at  a  grove  of  tall  oak-trees,  in  the  midst 
of  which  ran  a  brook,  giving  motion  to  a  small  grist-mill. 
Back  of  the  mill  w^ere  two  log  cabins,  and  near  these  a  num¬ 
ber  of  negroes,  in  holiday  clothes,  were  standing  in  groups 
among  the  trees.  When  Ave  stopped  one  of  them  came 
towards  us.  He  wnre  a  battered  old  hat,  stiffly  starched  shirt 
collar,  cutting  his  ears  ;  a  red  cravat,  and  an  old  black  dress 
coat,  threadbare  and  a  little  ragged,  but  adorned  with  new 
brass  buttons.  He  knew  Mr.  Thomas  W.,  ceidainly  he  did, 
and  he  reckoned  I  had  come  about  four  miles  (he  did  not 
know  hut  it  might  be  eight,  if  I  thought  so)  off  the  road  I 
had  been  directed  to  followu  But  that  vras  of  no  consequence, 
because  he  could  sIioav  me  where  to  go  by  a  straight  road — a 
cross  cut — ^from  here,  that  Avould  make  it  just  as  quick  for  me 
as  if  I  had  gone  the  Avay  I  had  intended. 

“Hovy^  far  is  it  from  here  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  ’taint  far,  sar.” 

“  How  far  do  you  think  ?” 

“  Well,  massa,  I  spec — I  spec — (looking  at  my  horse)  I 
spec,  massa,  ef  yon  goes  de  way,  sar,  dat  I  show  you,  sar,  I 
reckon  it  ’ll  take  you - ” 

“  Hovf  far  is  it — ^hoAV  many  miles  ?” 
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How  many  miles,  sar  ?  ha  !  masser,  I  don  zactly  reckon 
I  ken  tell  on — noL  cisely,  sar — how  many  miles  it  is,  not 
’zactly,  ’cisely,  sar.” 

How  is  that  ? — yon  don’t  what  ?” 

I  don’t  ’zactly  reckon  I  can  giye  yon  de  drection  excise 
about  de  miles,  sar.” 

Oh  !  but  hoy^^  many  miles  do  yon  think  it  is ;  is  it  two 
miles  ?” 

Yes,  sar  ;  as  de  roads  is  noyr,  I  tink  it  is  just  about  two 
miles.  Dey’s  long  ones,  dough,  I  reckon.” 

“  Long  ones  ?  yon  think  it’s  more  than  two  miles,  don’t 
yon,  then  ?” 

Yes,  sar,  I  reckon  it’s  four  or  hye  miles.” 

Four  or  five  !  fonr  or  five  long  ones  or  short  ones,  do  yon 
mean  ?” 

I  don  ’zactly  know,  sar,  wedder  dey  is  short  ones  or  long 
ones,  sar,  but  I  reckon  yon  find  eni  middlin’  long  :  I  spec 
jmn’ll  be  about  two  hours  ’fore  yon  he  done  gone  all  the  way 
to  Mass  W.’s.” 

He  y/alked  on  wnth  ns  a  few  rods  upon  a  narrow  path,  until 
we  came  to  a  crossing  of  the  stream ;  pointing  to  where  it 
continued  on  the  other  side,  he  assured  me  that  it  went  right 
straight  to  Mr.  W.’s  plantation.  Yon  jnss  keej)  de  straight 
road,  massar,”  he  repeated  seyorai  times,  “  and  it’ll  take  yon 
right  dar,  sar.” 

He  had  been  grinning  and  bowing,  and  constantly  touching 
his  hat,  or  holding  it  m  his  hand  during  cur  conyersation , 
which  I  understood  to  mean,  that  he  would  thank  me  for  a 
dime,  I  g?we  it  to  him,  upon  which  he  repeated  his  contor¬ 
tions  and  his  form  of  direction — de  straight  road.”  I 
rode  through  the  brook,  and  he  called  cut  again — Yon  keep 
dat  road  right  straight,  and  it’ll  take  yon  right  straight 
dar.”  I  rode  np  the  hank  and  entered  the  oak  wood,  and 
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still  again  Leard  him  enjoining  me  to  teen  dat  road  right 
straight/’ 

Yv  ithin  less  -  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  v^as  a  fork  in 
tne  road  to  the  left,  which  seemed  a  good  deal  more  travelled 
than  the  straight  one ;  nevertheless  I  kept  the  latter,  and  ^vas 
soon  well  satisfied  that  I  had  clone  so.  It  presently  led  me 
up  a  slope  out  of  the  oak  woods  into  a  dark  evergreen  forest ; 
and  though  iv  was  a  mere  bridle-path,  it  must  have  existed,  I 
thought,  before  the  trees  began  to  grow,  for  it  v/as  free  of 
stumps,  and  smooth  and  clean  as  a  garden  walk,  and  the 
pines  grew  thickly  up,  about  four  feet  apart,  on  each  side  of 
it,  their  branches  meeting,  just  clear  of  my  head,  and  making 
a  dense  shade.  There  ^vas  an  agreeable,  slightly  balsamic 
odoin  in  the  air ;  the  path  was  covered  with  a  deep,  elastic 
mat  of  pine  leaves,  so  that  our  footstep  could  hardly  be  heard  ; 
and  for  a  time  we  greatly  enjoyed  going  along  at  a  lazy, 
pacing  walk  of  Jane  s.  It  was  noon-day,  and  had  been  rather 
warmer  than  v/as  quite  agreeable  on  the  open  road,  and  I 
took  my  hat  ofi*,  and  let  the  living  pine  leaves  brush  my  ham. 
But,  after  a  while,  I  felt  slightly  chilly ;  and  when  Jane,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  a  little  sympathizing  caper,  I  bent  my 
head  down,  that  the  limbs  might  not  hit  me,  until  it  nearly 
rested  on  her  neck,  dropped  my_  hands  and  pressed  my  knees 
tightly  against  her.  Av/ay  we  bounded  1 

A  glorious  gallop  Jane  had  inherited  from  her  noble  grand¬ 
father  ! 

Out  of  the  cool  dark-green  alley,  at  last,  and  soon,  with  a 
more  cautious  step,  down  a  steep,  stony  declivity,  set  with 
deciduous  trees — beech,  ash,  oak,  gum — gnm/'  beloved  of 
the  minstrels.”  A  brawling  shallow  brook  at  the  bottom, 
into  which  our  path  descended,  though  on  the  opposite  shore 
was  a  steep  high  bank,  faced  by  an  impenetrable  brake  of 
bush  and  brier. 
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Have  we  been  following  a  path  only  leading  to  a  watering- 
place,  then  ?  I  see  no  continnance  of  it.  Jane  does  not 
hesitate  at  all ;  but,  as  if  it  was  the  commonest  thing  here  to 
take  advantage  of  nature’s  engineering  in  this  way,  walking 
into  the  water,  turns  her  head  up  stream. 

For  more  than  a  mile  we  contiimed  following  up  the  brook, 
which  was  all  the  time  walled  in  by  insnrmomitahle  banks, 
overhung  by  large  trees.  Sometimes  it  swept  strongly 
through,  a  deep  channel,  contracted  by  boulders  ;  sometimes 
purled  and  tinkled  over  a  pebbly  slope  ;  and  sometimes  stood 
in  broad,  silent  pools,  around  the  edges  of  which  remained  a 
skirt  of  ice,  held  there  by  bushes  and  long  broken  water- 
grasses. 

At  length  came  pine  woods  again.  Jane  was  now  for 
leaving  the  brook.  I  let  her  have  her  own  way,  and  she  soon 
found  a  beaten  track  in  the  woods.  It  certainly  was  not  the 
“  straight  road  ”  we  had  been  directed  to  follow ;  but  its 
course  vras  less  crooked  than  that  of  the  brook,  and  after 
some  time  it  led  us  out  into  a  more  open  country,  with  young 
pines  and  enclosed  fields.  Eventually  we  came  to  a  gate  and 
lane,  which  we  followed  till  we  came  to  another  cross-lane 
leading  straight  to  a  farm-house. 

As  soon  as  we  turned  into  the  cross-lane,  half  a  dozen  little 
negro  boys  and  girls  were  seen  running  toward  the  house,  to 
give  alarm.  We  passed  a  stable,  with  a  cattle-pen  by  its  side, 
opposite  which  was  a  vegetable  garden,  enclosed  vfith  split 
palings  ; .  then  across  a  running  stream  of  water ;  then  by  a 
small  cabin  on  the  right ;  and  a  com-crih  and  large  pen,  with 
a  number  of  fatting  hogs  in  it,  on  the  left ;  then  into  a  large, 
irregular  j’ard,  in  tbs  midst  of  vdiich  was  the  farm-house, 
before  which  were  now  collected  three  white  children,  sis 
black  ones,  rivo  negro  women,  and  an  old  lady  wearing 
spectacles. 
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How  dy  do,  sir  said  the  old  iady,  as  we  reined  up, 
lifted  our  hat,  and  put  our  black  foot  foremost. 

“  Thank  you,  madam,  quite  well ;  but  I  haye  lost  mj  way 
to  Mr.  Thomas  W.’s,  and  will  trouble  you  to  tell  me  how  to 
go  from  here  to  get  to  his  house.'’ 

By  this  time  a  black  man  came  cautiously  walking  in  from 
the  field  back  of  the  house,  bringing  an  axe  ;  a  woman,  who 
had  been  washing  clothes  in  the  brook,  left  her  work  and 
came  up  on  the  other  side,  and  two  more  girls  climbed  up  on 
to  a  heap  of  logs  that  had  been  thrown  upon  the  ground, 
near  the  porch,  for  fuel.  The  swine  w'ere  making  a  great 
noise  in  their  pen,  as  if  feeding-time  had  come ;  and  a  flock 
of  turkeys  were  gobbling  so  incessantly  and  loudly  that 
I  was  not  heard.  The  old  lady  ordered  the  turkeys  to 
be  driven  awa^r,  but  nobody  stirred  to  *^do  it,  and  I  rode 
nearer  and  repeated  my  request.  better  success.  “Can’t 
you  shew  away  them  turkeys  ?”  she  asked  again ;  but  nO’- 
body  “shewed.”  A  third  time  I  endeavoured  to  make 
myself  understood.  “Will  you  please  direct  me  how  to  go  to 
Mr.  W.’s?” 

“hlo,  sir — not  here.” 

“Excuse  me — asked  if  you  v/ould  direct  me  to  Mr.  W.’s.” 

“  If  some  of  you  niggers  don’t  shew  them  turkeys.  I’ll  have 
jou  aU  whipped  as  soon  as  your  mass  Jolin  comes  home,”- 
exclaimed  the  old  lady,  now  quite  excited.  The  man  with 
the  axe,  without  moving  towards  them  at  all,  picked  up  a 
billet  of  wood,  and  threw  it  at  the  biggest  cock-turkey,  w^bo 
immediately  collapsed ;  and  the  whole  flock  scattered,  chased 
by  the  two  girls  who  had  been  on  the  log-heap. 

“  An’t  dat  Colonel  G-fllin’s  mare,  master  ?”  asked  the  black 
man,  coming  up  on  my  left. 

“  You  Avant  to  go  to  Thomas  Yf.’s  ?”  asked  the  old  lady. 

“  Yes,  madam.” 
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It’s  a  good  many  years  since  I  have  been  to  Thomas  W.’s, 
and  I  reckon  I  can’t  tell  yon  how  to  go  there  now.” 

If  master  ’ll  go  over  to  Missy  Abler’s^  I  reckon  dey  ken 
tell  ’em  dah,  sar.” 

And  how  shall  I  go  to  Mrs.  Abler ’s  ?” 

Yon  want  to  go  to  Missy  Ablex’s ;  yon  take  dat  path 
right  over  ’yond  dem  bars,  dar,  by  de  hog-pen,  dat  runs 
along  by  dat  fence  into  de  wnods,  and  dat  ’ll  take  yon  right 
straight  dar.” 

Is  yon  come  from  Colonel  Gillin’s,  massa  ?”  asked  the 
wash-woman. 

^^Tes.” 

Did  yon  see  a  black  man  dar,  dey  calls  Tom,  sar  ?” 

^^Yes.” 

Tom’s  my  husband,  ronssa ;  if  yon’s  gwdne  back  dab,  wish 
you’d  tell  urn,  ef  yon  please,  sar,  dat  I  wants  to  see  him 
partiklar  ;  will  on,  massa  ?” 

^^Yes.” 

^^Tank  yon,  massa.” 

I  bowed  to  the  old  lady,  and,  in  turning  to  ride  off,  saw 
two  other  negro  boys  Vvho  had  come  out  of.  the  v^oods,  and 
were  now  leaning  over  the  fence,  and  staring  at  ns,  as  if  I 
were  a  giant  and  Jane  was  a  dragoness. 

YIe  trotted  away,  found  the  path,  and  in  course  of  a  mile 
had  onr  choice  of  at  least  twenty  forks  to  go,  straight  to 
Mrs.  Abler ’s.”  At  length,  cleared  land  again,  fences,  stubble- 
fields  and  a  lane,  that  took  ns  to  a  little  cabin,  which  fronted, 
much  to  my  surprise,  upon  a  broad  and  v/ell~ travelled  road. 
Over  the  door  of  the  cabin  was  a  sign,  done  in  black,  upon  a 
hogshead  stave,  showing  that  it  was  a  Gkosehy,”  which,  in 
Yirginia,  means  the  same  thing  as  in  Ireland — a  dram-shop. 

I  hung  the  bridle  over  a  rack  before  the  door,  and  walked 
in.  At  one  end  of  the  interior  was  a  range  of  shelves,  on 
which  were  two  decanters,  some  dirty  tumblers,  a  box  of 
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crackers,  a  canister,  and  several  packages  in  paper ;  under  the 
shelves  a  table  and  a  barrel.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room 
was  a  fire-place;  near  this,  a  chest,  and  another  range  of 
shelves,  on  which  stood  plates  and  cooking  utensils  :  between 
these  and  the  grocery  end  w^ere  a  bed  and  a  spinning-wheel, 
dfear  the  spinning-wheel  sat  a  tall,  bony,  sickly,  sullen  young 
woman,  nursing  a  languishing  infant.  The  faculty  would 
not  have  discouraged  either  of  them  from  trying  hydropathic 
practice.  In  a  comer  of  the  fire-place  sat  a  man,  smoking  a 
pipe.  He  rose,  as  I  entered,  w^alked  across  to  the  grocery- 
shelves,  turned  a  chair  round  at  the  table,  and  asked  me  to 
take  a  seat.  I  excused  myself,  and  requested  him  to  direct 
me  to  Mr.  W/s.  He  had  heard  of  such  a  man  living  some¬ 
where  about  there,  but  he  did  not  know  where.  He  repeated 
this,  ydth  an  oath,  when  I  declined  to  take  ”  anything,  and 
added,  that  he  had  not  lived  here  long,  and  he  was  sorry  he 
had  ever  come  here.  It  was  the  worst  job,  for  himself,  ever 
he  did,  when  he  came  here,  though  all  he  wanted  was  to  just 
get  a  living. 

I  rode  on  till  I  came  to  another  house,  a  veiy  pleasant 
little  house,  with  a  steep,  gabled  roof,  curving  at  the  bottom, 
and  extending  over  a  little  gallery,  which  was  entered,  by 
steps,  from  the  road ;  back  of  it  were  stables  and  negro- 
cabins,  and  by  its  side  was  a  small  garden,  and  beyond  that 
•a  peach- orchard.  As  I  approached  it,  a  well-dressed  young 
man,  with  an  intelligent  and  pleasant  face,  came  out  into  the 
gallery.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  direct  me  to  ]\Ir.  W.’s. 

Thomas  W.'s  ?”  he  inquired. 

Yes,  sir.” 

You  are  not  going  in  the  right  direction  to  go  to  Mr.  W.’s. 
The  shortest  way  yon  can  take  to  go  there  is,  to  go  right 
back  to  the  Comt  House.” 

I  told  him  I  I'iad  just  come  out  of  Uie  lane  by  the  grocery 
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on  to  the  road.  Ah  !  vrell,  I'E  tell  you;  you  had  better 
turn  round,  and  keep  right  straight  upon  this  road  till  you 
get  to  the  Court  House,  and  anybody  can  tell  you,  there, 
how  to  go.” 

“  How  far  is  it,  sir  ?” 

“  To  the  Court  House  ? — ^not  above  a  mile.” 

^^indtoMr.  W.^s 

“  To  i\Ir.  W.^s,  I  should  think  it  was  as  much  as  ten 
miles,  and  long  ones,  too.” 

I  rode  to  the  Court  House,  which  was  a  plain  brick  build¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  a  small  square,  around  which  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  houses,  two  of  them  being  occupied  as  stores, 
one  as  a  saddler shop,  one  had  the  sign  of  Law  Oihce  ” 
upon  it ;  one  was  a  jail ;  two  were  occupied  by  physicians, 
one  other  looked  as  if  it-  might  be  a  meeting-house  or  school- 
house,  or  the  shop  of  any  mechanic  needing  much  light  for 
his  work,  and  two  were  Hotels.”  At  one  of  these  we 
stopped  to  dine:  Jane  had  com  and  fodder”  (they  had  no 
oats  or  hay  in  the  stable),  and  I  bad  ham  and  eggs  (they 
had  no  fresh  meat  in  the  house).  I  had  several  other  things, 
however,  that  were  veiy  good,  besides  the  company  of  the 
landlady,  who  sat  alone  with  me,  at  the  table,  in  a  long, 
dining  hall,  and  was  very  pretty,  amiable,  and  talkative. 

In  a  course  of  apologies,  whidi  came  in  the  place  of  soup, 
she  gave  me  the  clue  to  the  assemblage  of  negroes  I  had  seen 
at  the  mill.  It  v?as  Christmas  week  ;  all  the  servants  thought 
they  must  go-,  for  at  least  one  day,  to  have  a  frolic,  and  to-day 
(as  luck  would  have  it,  when  I  was  comin''*,)  her  cook  was 
off  with  some  others  ;  she  did  not  suppose  they'd  he  back  till 
to-morrow,  and  then,  likely  as  not,  they'd  be  drunk.  She 
did  not  think  tliis  custom,  of  letting  ssn^ants  go  so,  at 
Christmas,  was  a  good  one  ;  niggers  were  nob  fit  to  be  let  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  anyhow.  It  was  very  bad  for  them, 
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and  slie  didn’t  think  it  vvas  Providence  had  put  the 

servants  into  our  hands  to  he  looked  out  for,  and  she  didn’t 
believe  it  was  intended  they  should  he  let  to  do  all  sorts 
of  wickedness,  even  if  Oliristmas  did  come  hut  once  a  year. 
She  wished,  for  her  part,  it  did  not  come  hut  once  in  ten  years. 

(The  negi'oes,  that  were  husking  maize  near  the  cahin  where 
the  white  man  lived,  were,  no  doubt,  slaves,  who  had  hired 
themselves  out  by  the  day,  during  the  holiday- week,  to  earn 
a  httle  money  on  their  own  account.) 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  dining-hall,  and  the  extent  of 
sheds  in  the  stahle-yard,  the  landlady  told  me  that  though  at 
other  times  they  very  often  did  not  have  a  single  guest  in  a 
day,  at  Court  time  ”  they  always  had  more  than  they  could 
comfortably  accommodate.  I  judged,  also,  from  her  manners 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  house,  as  well  as  from  the 
charges,  that,  at  such  times,  the  company  might  be  of  a 
rather  respectable  character.  The  appearance  of  the  other 
public-house  indicated  that  it  expected  a  less  select  patronage. 

When  I  left,  my  direction  was  to  keep  on  the  main  road 
until  I  came  to  a  fork,  aboufc  four  miles  distant,  then  take  the 
left,  and  keep  the  ’bed-travelled  road,  until  I  came  to  a  certain 
house,  which  vms  so  described  that  I  should  know  it,  where  I 
was  advised  to  ask  further  directions. 

The  sky  w^as  now  clouding  over  ;  it  was  growing  cold ;  and 
we  went  on,  as  fast  as  we  conveniently  could,  until  we  reached 
the  fork  in  the  road.  The  direction  to  keep  the  best- travelled 
road,  was  unpleasantly  prominent  in  m.y  mind ;  it  was  near 
sunset,  I  reftected,  and  however  jolly  it  might  be  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon,  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  to  be  knock¬ 
ing  about  among  those  fierce  hogs  in  the  pine-forest,  if  I 
should  be  lost,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  Besides,  as  the 
landlady  said  about  her  negroes,  I  did  not  thinlr  it  was  right 
to  expose  Jane  to  this  danger,  unnecessarily.  A  little  beyond 
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the  fork,  there  was  a  large,  gray,  old  house,  with  a  grove  of 
tall  poplars  before  it ;  a  respectable,  country-gentlemari-of- 
the-old-school  look  it  had.: — These  old  Virginians  are  pro¬ 
verbially  hospitable. — It’s  rather  impudent ;  but  I  hate  to  go 

back  to  the  Court  House,  and  I  am - -I  will  ride  on,  and 

look  it  in  the  face,  at  any  rate. 

Zigzag  fences  up  to  a  large,  square  yard,  growing  full  of 
Lombardy  poplar  sprouts,  from  the  roots  of  eight  or  ten  old 
trees,  which  were  planted  some  fifty  years  ago,  I  suppose,  in 
a  double  row,  on  two  sides  of  the  house.  At  the  further  end 
of  this  yard,  beyond  the  house,  a  gate  opened  on  the  road,  and 
out  of  this  was  just  then  coming  a  black  man. 

I  inquired  of  him  if  there  was  a  house,  near  by,  at  which  I 
could  get  accommodation  for  the  night.  Beckoned  his 
master’d  take  me  in,  if  I’d  ask  him.  Where  was  his  master  ? 
In  the  house :  I  could  go  right  in  here  (at  a  place  'where  a 
panel  of  the  paling  had  fallen  over)  and  see  him  if  I  wanted  to. 
I  asked  him  to  hold  my  horse,  and  went  in. 

It  was  a  simple  two-story  house,  very  much  like  those  built 
by  the  ^vealthier  class  of  people  in  New  England  villages, 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  except  that  the  chimneys 
^vere  carried  up  outside  the  avails.  There  was  a  porch  at  the 
front  door,  and  a  small  wing  at  one  end,  in  the  rear :  from 
this  wung  to  the  other  end  extended  a  broad  gallery. 

A  dog  had  leen  barking  at  me  after  I  had  dismounted ; 
and  just  as  I  reached  the  steps  of  the  galler}q  a  vigorous, 
middle-aged  man,  with  a  rather  sullen  and  suspicious  ex¬ 
pression  of  face,  came  out  withnut  any  coat  on,  to  see  what 
had  excited  him. 

Doubting  if  he  were  the  master  of  the  house,  I  told  him 
that  I  had  come  in  to  inquire  if  it  would  be  convenient  to 
allow  me  to  spend  the  night  with  them.  He  asked  where  I 
came  from,  where  I  was  going  to,  and  various  other  questions, 
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Tintil  I  liad  given  him  an  epitome  of  my  day’s  wanderings 
and  adventures  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  gallery  to  look  at  my  horse  ;  then,  without  giving 
me  any  answer,  but  muttering  indistinctly  something  about 
servants,  walked  into  the  house,  shutting  the  door  behind  him  ! 

Weil,  thought  I,  this  is  not  overwhelmingly  hospitable* 
What  can  it  mean  ? 

While  I  was  considering  whether  he  expected  me  to  go 
without  any  further  talk — his  curiosity  being,  I  judged, 
satisfied — he  came  out  again,  and  said,  Eeckon  you  can 
stay,  sir,  if  you’ll  take  what  well  give  you.”  (The  good  man 
had  been  in  to  consult  his  wife.)  I  replied  that  I  would  do 
so  thankiiilly,  and  hoped  they  v/ould  not  give  themselves  any 
unnecessary  trouble,  or  alter  their  usual  family  arrangements. 
I  was  then  invited  to  come  in,  but  I  preferred  to  see  my 
horse  taken  care  of  first.  My  host  called  for  Sam,”  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  said  he  reckoned  all  his  “  people  ”  had 
gone  ofi^  and  he  vrould  attend  to  my  horse  himseK.  I  offered 
to  assist  him,  and  we  walked  out  to  the  gate,  where  the 
negro,  not  being  inclined  to  wait  for  my  return,  had  left 
Jane  festened  to  a  post.  Our  host  conducted  us  to  an  old 
square  log-cabin  which  had  formerly  been  used  for  curing 
tobacco,  there  being  no  room  for  Jane,  he  said,  in  the  stables 
proper. 

The  floor  of  the  tobacco-house  was  covered  with  lumber, 
old  ifioughs,  scythes  and  cradles,  a  part  of  which  had  to  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  filly  to  stand.  She  was  then 
induced,  with  some  difficulty,  to  enter  it  through  a  low^, 
square  doonvay ;  saddle  and  bridle  w’-ere  removed,  and  she 
was  fastened  in  a  corner  by  a  piece  of  old  plough-line.  We 
then  v;ent  to  a  fodder-stack,  and  pulled  out  from  it  several 
small  bundles  of  maize  leaves.  Additional  feed  and  water 
were  promised  when  some  of  the  niggers  ”  came  in  ;  and, 
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after  righting  tip  an  old  door  that  had  fallen  from  one  hinge, 
and  setting  a  rail  against  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house. 

Mj  host  (whom  I  mil  call  Mr.  Newman)  observed  that 
his  buildings  and  fenCxSS  -svere  a  good  deal  out  of  order.  He 
had  owned  the  place  but  a  few  years,  and  had  not  had  time  to 
make  much  improvement  about  the  house  yet. 

Entering  the  mansion,  he  took  me  to  a  large  room  on  the 
first  floor,  gave  me  a  chair,  went  out  and  soon  returned  (now 
wearing  a  coat)  with  two  negro  girls,  one  bringing  v^ood  and 
the  other  some  flaming  brands.  A  fire  was  made  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  scolding  of  the  girls,  bringing  in  more 
brands,  and  blowing  with  the  mouth.  When  the  room  had 
been  siinoeatizigly  filled  with  smoke,  and  at  length  a  stix)ng 
bright  blaze  swept  steadily  up  the  chimney,  Mr.  Nevunan 
again  vrent  out  with  the  girls,  and  I  was  left  alone  for  nearly 
an  hour,  with  one  interruption,  when  he  came  in  and  threw 
some  more  wood  upon  the  fire,  and  said  he  hoped  I  would 
make  myself  comfortable. 

It  was  a  square  room,  with  a  door  from  the  hall  on  one  side, 
and  two  vfindov/s  on  each  of  the  other  sides.  The  lower  part 
of  the  walls  was  wainscoted,  and  the  upper  part,  mth  the 
ceiling,  plastered  and  whitewashed.  The  fire-place  and 
mantel-piece  were  somewhat  carved,  and  were  painted  black ; 
all  the  vfood-work  lead  coloui’.  Blue  paper  curtains  covered 
the  -windows  ;  the  floor  was  uncarpeted,  and  the  only  furniture 
in  the  room  wrs  some  strong  plain  chairs,  painted  yeliovq  and 
a  Connecticut  clock,  which  did  not  run.  The  house  had 
evidently  been  built  for  a  family  of  some  wealth,  and,  after 
having  been  deserted  by  them,  had  been  bought  at  a  bargain 
by  the  present  resident,  w^ho  either  had  not  the  capital  or  the 
inclination  to  furnish  and  occupy  it  appropriately. 

When  my  entertainer  called  again,  he  merely  opened  the 
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door  and  said,  Come  !  get  sometliiiig  to  eat  1”  I  followed 
him  out  into  the  gallery,  and  thence  through  a  door  at  its  end 
into  a  room  in-  the  mng — a  family  room,  mid  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  homely  room.  A  bountifully  spread  supper-table 
stood  in  the  centre,  at  which  was  sitting  a  very  neat,  jiretty 
little  woman,  of  as  silent  habits  as  her  husband,  but  neither 
bashful  nor  morose.  A  very  nice  little  girl  sat  at  her  right 
side,  and  a  peevish,  ill-behaved,  wdiiniiig  glutton  of  a  boy  at 
her  left,  I  was  req^uested  to  be  seated  adjoining  the  little 
girl,  and  the  master  of  the  house  sat  opposite  me.  The  fourth 
side  of  the  table  was  unoccupied,  though  a  plate  and  chair 
were  placed  there,  as  if  some  one  else  had  been  expected. 

The  two  negro  girls  waited  at  table,  and  a  negro  boy  w^as 
in  the  room,  who,  vdien  I  asked  for  a  glass  of  ivater,  was  sent 
to  get  it.  An  old  negTo  w^oinan  also  frequently  came  in  from 
the  kitchen,  with  hot  biscuit  and  coni-eake.  There  was  fried 
fowl,  and  fried  bacon  and  eggs,  and  cold  ham;  there  were 
preserved  peaches,  and  presei'ved  quinces  and  grapes ;  there 
was  hot  wheaten  biscuit,  and  hot  short-cake,  and  hot  corn- 
cake,  and  hot  griddle  cakes,  soaked  in  butter ;  there  vms 
coffee,  and  there  w^as  milk,  sour  or  sw^t,  \vhichever  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  drink.  I  really  ate  more  than  I  Vvanted,  and  ex¬ 
tolled  the  corn-cake  and  the  peaeli  preserve,  and  asked  how 
they  were  made ;  but  I  evidently  disappointed  my  pretty 
hostess,  who  said  she  was  afraid  there  wasn’t  anything  that 
suited  me, — she  feared  there  wasn’t  anything  on  the  table 
I  could  eat ;  and  she  was  soriy  I  couldn’t  make  cut  a  supper. 
And  this  was  about  all  she  would  say.  I  tried  to  get  a  conver¬ 
sation  started,  but  could  obtain  little  more  than  very  laconic 
answers  to  my  questions. 

Except  from  the  little  girl  at  ray  side,  vdiose  confidence  I 
gained  by  taking  an  opportunitVj  when  her  mother  was 
engaged  vvith  young  Hopeful  t’other  side  the  coffee-pot,  to 
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give  her  a  great  deal  of  qnince  and  grape,  and  by  several 
times  pouring  molasses  very  freely  on  her  cakes  and  bacon ; 
and  finally  by  feeding  Pinl?:  out  of  my  hand,  (HopeM  had 
done  tins  first,  and  then  kicked  him  away,  when  he  came 
round  to  Martha  and  me.)  She  told  me  her  name^  and  that 
she  had  got  a  Idtten,  and  that  she  hated  Pink ;  and  that  she 
went  to  a  Sunday-school  at  the  Court  House,  and  that  she 
■was  going  to  go  to  an  every-day  school  nest  winter — she 
wasn’t  big  enough  to  walk  so  far  now,  but  she  would  be  then. 
But  Billy  said  he  didn’t  mean  to  go,  because  he  didn’t  like  to, 
though  Billy  was  bigger  nor  she  was,  a  heap.  Bhe  reckoned 
when  Billy  soav  Wash.  Baker  going  past  every  day,  and  heard 
how  much  fun  he  had  every  day  with  the  other  Bays  at  the 
school,  he  would  want  to  go  too,  wouldn’t  he?  etc.  etc. 
When  supper  was  ended,  I  set  back  my  cham  to  the  wall, 
and  took  lier  on  my  knee ;  but  after  she  had  been  told  twice 
not  to  trouble  the  gentleman,  and  I  had  testified  that  she 
didn’t  do  it,  and  after  several  mild  hints  that  I  would  perhaps 
find  it  pleasanter  in  the  sitting-room — (the  chairs  in  the 
supper-room  were  the  easiest,  being  country-made,  lovv,  and 
seated  with  undressed  calf-skin),  she  was  called  to,  cut  of  the 
kitchen,  and  Mr.  Kevonaii  said — going  to  the  door  and 
opening  it  for  me — Beckon  you’d  better  walk  into  the 
sittm’'-rooni,  sir.” 

I  rvalked  out  at  this,  and  said  I  would  go  and  look  at  the 
fiUy.  Mr.  Is  ewunan  called  Sam  ”  aguin,  and  Sam,  having 
at  that  moment  arrived  at  the  kitehen  door,  was  ordered  to  go 
and  take  care  of  tins  gentleman’s  horse.  I  followed  Sam  to 
the  tobacco-house,  and  gave  him  to  know  that  he  vvoidd  be 
properly  remembered  for  any  attentions  he  could  give  to  Jane, 
He  watered  her,  and  brought  her  a  large  supply  of  oats  in 
straw,  and  some  maize  on  the  cob  ;  but  he  could  get  no  Htter, 
and  declared  there  was  no  straw  on  the  plantation,  though 
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the  nest  morning  I  saw  a  large  quantity  in  a  heap  (not  a 
stack),  at  a  little  greater  distance  than  he  was  willing  to  go 
for  it,  I  suppose,  at  a  barn  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
Having  seen  her  rubbed  clean  and  apparently  well  contented 
with  her  quarters  and  her  supper,  I  bade  her  good-night,  and 
returned  to  the  house. 

I  did  not  venture  again  into  the  supper-room,  but  went  to 
the  sitting-room,  where  I  found  Miss  Martha  Ann  and  her 
kitten ;  I  was  having  a  good  time  with  her,  when  her  father 
came  in  and  told  her  she  was  “troubling  the  gentleman.” 
I  denied  it,  and  he  took  a  seat  by  the  fire  with  us,  and  I  soon 
succeeded  in  drawing  him  into  a  conversation  on  farming,  and 
the  differences  in  our  methods  of  work  at  the  Horth  and  those 
he  was  accustomed  to. 

I  learned  that  there  were  no  white  labouring  men  here  who 
hhed  themselves  out  by  the  month.  The  poor  white  people 
that  had  to  labour  for  their  living,  never  would  work  steadily 
at  any  employment.  “  They  generally  followed  boating” — 
hiring  as  hands  on  the  bateaus  that  navigate  the  small  streams 
and  canals,  but  never  for  a  longer  term  at  once  than  a  single 
trip  of  a  boat,  whether  that  might  be  long  or  short.  At  the 
end  of  the  trip  they  ^vere  paid  by  the  day.  Their  v/ages 
were  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar,  vaiudng  with  the  demand  and 
individual  capacities.  They  hardly  ever  worked  on  farms 
except  in  harvest,  wdien  they  usually  received  a  dollar  a  day, 
sometimes  more.  In  haiu^est-time,  most  of  the  rural  mecha¬ 
nics  closed  their  shops  and  hhed  out  to  the  farmers  at  a 
dollar  a  day,  which  wonkl  indicate  that  their  ordinary  earn¬ 
ings  are  considerably  less  than  this.  At  other  than  harvest¬ 
time,  the  poor  white  people,  wdio  had  no  trade,  Y.'Ould 
sometimes  work  for  the  farmers  by  the  job ;  not  often  any 
regular  agricultural  labour,  but  at  getting  rails  or  shingles, 
or  clearing  land. 
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He  did  not  know  that  they  were  particular  about  ^Yorking 
with  negroes,  but  no  yhite  man  would  ever  do  certain  kinds 
of  vcork  (such  as  taking  care  of  cattle,  or  getting  water  or 
wood  to  be  used  in  the  house)  ;  and  if  you  should  ask  a  white 
man  you  had  hired,  to  do  such  things,  he  would  get  mad  and  tell 
you  he  w^asn’t  a  nigger.  Poor  -white  girls  never  hired  out  to 
do  servants’  Vvork,  but  they  would  come  and  help  another 
white  Ys^oman  about  her  sewing  and  quilting,  and  take  v^-ages 
for  it.  But  these  girls  were  not  very  respectable  generally, 
and  it  w^as  not  agreeable  to  have  them  in  your  house,  though 
there  were  some  very  respectable  ladies  that  vroiild  go  out  to 
sew.  Farmers  depended  almost  entirely  upon  their  negroes ;  it 
was  only  vrheii  they  were  hard  pushed  by  their  crops,  that 
they  ever  got  wFite  hands  to  help  them. 

Negroes  had  commanded  such  high  wages  lately,  to  work 
on  railroads  and  in  tobacco-factories,  that  farmers  were  tempted 
to  hire  out  too  many  of  their  people,  and  to  undertake  to  do 
too  much  work  with  those  they  retained  ;  and  thus  they  were 
often  driven  to  employ  wFite  men,  and  to  give  them  very  high 
wages  by  the  day,  when  they  found  themselves  getting  much 
behind-hand  with  their  crops.  He  had  been  driven  very  hard  in 
this  way  this  last  season  ;  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
one  of  his  best  vfomeii,  who  died  in  child-bed  just  before  harvest. 
The  loss  of  the  Yfoman  and  her  child,  for  the  child  had  died 
also,  just  at  that  time,  came  very  hard  upon  him.  He  wmuld 
not  have  taken  a  thousand  dollars  of  any  man’s  money  for  them. 
He  had  had  to  hire  white  men  to  help  him,  but  they  were  poor 
sticks,  and  would  be  half  the  time  drunk,  and  you  never  know 
what  to  depend  upon  wuth  them.  One  fellow^  that  he  had 
hired,  wdao  had  agreed  to  work  for  him  all  through  harvest, 
got  him  to  pay  him  some  wages  in  advance  (he  said  it  "was  to 
buy  him  some  clothes  mth,  so  that  he  could  go  to  meeting  on 
Sunday,  at  the  Court  House),  and  -went  of?  the  next  day,  right 
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in  the  middle  of  harvest,  and  he  had  never  seen  him  since.  He 
had  heard  of  him — he  was  on  a  boat — but  he  didn’t  reckon  he 
should  ever  get  his  money  again. 

Of  course,  he  did  not  see  how  VN^hite  labourers  w^ere  ever  going:, 
to  come  into  competition  with  negroes  here,  at  all.  You  never 
could  depend  on  W'hite  men,  and  you  couldn’t  dyrive  them  any ; 
they  wouldn’t  stand  it.  Slaves  were  the  only  reliable  labourers 
— ^you  could  command  them  and  make  them  do  W'hat  w-as  right. 

From  the  manner  in  which  he  talked  of  the  w^hite  labouring 
people,  it  was  evident  that,  although  he  placed  them  in  some 
sort  on  an  equality  with  himself,  and  that  in  his  intercourse 
wdth  them  he  W'Ouldn’t  think  of  asserting  for  himself  any 
superior  dignity,  or  even  feel  himself  to  be  patronizing  them 
in  not  doing  so,  yet  he,  all  the  time,  recognized  them  as  a 
distinct  and  a  rather  despicable  class,  and  wanted  to  have  as 
little  to  do  with  them  as  he  conveniently  could, 

I  have  been  once  or  twice  told  that  the  poor  white  people, 
meaning  those,  I  suppose,  who  bring  nothing  to  market  to 
exchange  for  money  but  their  labour,  although  they  may  own 
a  cabin  and  a  little  furniture,  and  cultivate  land  enough  to 
supply  themselves  wdth  (maize)  bread,  are  worse  off  in  almost 
all  respects  than  the  slaves.  They  are  said  to  be  extremely 
ignorant  and  immoral,  as  w^ell  as  indolent  and  nnambitious. 
That  their  condition  is  not  so  unfortunate  by  any  means  as 
that  of  negroes,  however,  is  most  obvious,  since  from  among 
them,  men  sometimes  elevate  themselves  to  positions  and 
habits  of  usefulness,  and  respectability.  They  are  said  to 
“  corrupt”  the  negroes,  and  to  encourage  them  to  steal,  or  to 
work  for  them  at  night  and  on  Sundays,  and  to  pay  them  with 
hquor,  and  also  to  constantly  associate  licentiously  ■with  them. 
They  seem,  nevertheless,  more  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
community,  to  hate  and  despise  the  negroes. 

In  the  midst  of  our  conversation,  one  of  the  black  girls  had 
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come  into  the  room  and  stood  still  ‘^rY'ith  her  head  dropped  for- 
wardj  staring  at  me  from  tinder  her  bro-ws,  ’without  saying  a 
tword.  When  she  had  tvaited,  in  this  Tway,  perhaps  two  minutes, 
her  master  turned  to  her  and  asked  vdiat  she  tTaniech 

“  Miss  Matty  says  Marta  Ann  go  to  bed  now.” 

But  Martha  Ann  refused  to  budge  ;  after  being  told  once  or 
twdce  by  her  father  to  go  with  Rose,  she  came  to  me  and  lifted 
up  her  hands,  I  supposed  to  kiss  me  and  go,  but  when  I 
reached  down,  she  took  hold  of  my  shoulders  and  climbed  up 
on  to  my  knees.  Her  father  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  this 
proceeding,  but  continued  talking  about  guano ;  Bose  went  to 
a  corner  of  the  fire-place,  dropped  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
presently  vras  asleep,  leaning  her  head  against  the  wall.  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  other  negro  girl  came  to  the  door, 
wRen  Mr.  b^e^Yman  abruptly  called  out,  Girl  1  take  that  child 
to  bed  r’  and  immediately  got  up  himself  and  wralked  out. 
Eose  roused  hemelf,  and  lifted  Martha  Ann  out  of  my  arms, 
and  carried  her  fast  asleep.  Mr.  bTewman  returned  hold¬ 
ing  a  small  candle,  and,  without  entering  the  room,  stood  at 
the  door  and  said,  “I’ll  sho-\Y  jo'a  your  bed  if  you  are  ready, 
sir,”  As  he  evidently  meant,  “  I  am  ready  to  showr  you  to 
bed  if  you  wall  not  refuse  to  go,”  I  folio vred  him  up  stairs. 

Into  a  large  room,  again,  with  sis  window' s,  with  a  fire¬ 
place,  in  which  a  few  brands  w’ere  smoking,  wdth  some  wool 
spread  thinly  upon  the  floor  in  a  corner ;  wdth  a  dozen  small 
biiiidles  of  tobacco  leaves ;  wdth  a  lady’s  saddle  ;  wd.th  a  deep 
feather-bed,  covered  with  a  bright  patch- wmrk  quilt,  on  a 
maple  bedstead,  and  without  a  single  item  of  other  furni¬ 
ture  whatever.  Mr.  Mewnnan  asked  if  I  wnnted  the  candle  to 
undress  by ;  I  said  yes,  if  he  pleased,  and  waited  a  moment  for 
him  to  set  it  down:  as  he  did  not  do  so,  I  walked  tow'Urds 
him,  lifting  my  hand  to  take  it.  “  No — I’ll  hold  it,”  said  he, 
and  I  then  perceived  that  he  had  no  candlestick,  but  held 
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the  lean  little  dip  in  liis  hand :  I  remembered  also  that  no 
candle  had  been  brought  into  the  '^sitting-room/’  and  that 
•while  we  were  at  supper  only  one  candle  had  stood  upon  the 
table,  which  had  been  immediately  extinguished  when  we^ 
rose,  the  room  being  lighted  only  from  the  fire. 

I  very  quickly  undressed  and  hung  my  clothes  upon  a  bed¬ 
post  :  Mr.  Newman  looked  on  in  silence  until  I  had  got  into 
bed,  when,  with  an  abrupt  “  Good-night,  sir/’  he  went  out  and 
shut  the  door. 

It  was  not  until  after  I  had  consulted  Sam  the  next  morning 
that  I  ventoed  to  consider  that  my  entertainment  might  be 
taken  as  a  mere  business  transaction,  and  not  as  ''  genuine 
planter’s  hospitality,”  though  this  had  become  rather  a  ridi¬ 
culous  wew  of  it,  after  a  repetition  of  the  supper,  in  all 
respects,  had  been  eaten  for  breakfast,  with  equal  moroseness 
on  the  part  of  my  host  and  equal  quietness  on  the  part  of  his 
kind-looking  little  wife.  I  was,  nevertheless,  amused  at  the 
promptness  with  which  he  replied  to  my  rather  hesitating 
inquiry — what  I  might  pay  him  for  the  trouble  I  had  given 
him — "  I  reckon  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  -will  be  right,  sir.” 

I  have  described,  jiezdiaps  with  tedious  pi“olixity,  what 
adventures  befell  me,  and  what  scenes  I  passed  through  in  my 
first  day’s  random  riding,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of 
the  uncudtivated  and  unimproved — rather,  sadly  worn  and 
misused — condition  of  some  parts,  and  I  judge,  of  a  very  large 
part,  of  all  Eastern  Yirginia,  and  of  the  isolated,  lonely,  and 
dissociable  aspect  of  the  dwelling-places  of  a  large  part  of  the 
people.  I  subsequently  rode  for  three  weeks  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Yirginia,  the  country  differing  not  very  greatly  in  its 
characteristics  from  that  here  described. 

Much  the  same  general  characteristics  pervade  the  Slave 
States,  everywhere,  except  in  certain  rich  regions,  or  on  the 
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banks  of  some  rivers,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  some  great  routes 
of  travel  and  transportation,  which  have  occasioned  closer 
settlement  or  stimulated  public  spirit.  For  hours  and  homs 
one  has  to  ride  through  the  unlimited,  continual,  all-shadow¬ 
ing,  all-embracing  forest,  following  roads,  in  the  making  of 
which  no  more  labour  has  been  given  than  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  timber  which  w^ould  obstruct  the  passage  of  wag¬ 
gons  ;  and  even  for  days  and  days  he  may  sometimes  travel, 
and  see  never  two  dwellings  of  mankind  within  sight  of  each 
other ;  only,  at  long  distances,  often  several  miles  asnnder, 
these  isolated  plantation  patriarchates.  If  a  traveller  leaves 
the  main  road  to  go  any  distance,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
how  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  find  his  way  from  one  house  to 
any  other  in  particular ;  his  only  safety  is  in  the  fact  that, 
unless  there  are  mountains  or  swamps  in  the  way,  he  is  not 
likely  to  go  many  miles  upon  any  "waggon  or  horse  track 
without  coming  to  some  white  man’s  habitation. 

The  country  passed  through,  in  the  early  part  of  my 
second  day’s  ride,  v/as  very  similar  in  general  characteristics 
to  that  I  have  already  described ;  only  that  a  rather  larger 
portion  of  it  was  cleared,  and  plantations  were  more  frequent. 
About  eleven  o’clock  I  crossed  a  bridge  and  came  to  the 
meeting-house  I  had  been  expecting  to  reach  by  that  hour 
the  previous  day.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  v/oods,  and  the 
small  clearing  around  it  was  still  dotted  with  the  stumps  of 
the  trees  out  of  whose  trunks  it  had  been  built ;  for  it  was  a 
log  structure.  In  one  end  there  was  a  single  square  port, 
closed  by  a  sliding  shutter ;  in  the  other  end  were  two  doors, 
both  standing  open.  In  front  of  the  doors,  a  rude  scaffolding 
had  been  made  of  poles  and  saplings,  extending  out  twenty 
feet  from  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  this  had  been  covered 
with  boughs  of  trees,  the  leaves  now  withered  ;  a  few  benches, 
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made  of  split  trunks  of  trees  slightly  hewn  vdth  the  axe, 
were  arranged  under  this  arbour,  as  if  the  religious  service 
v/as  sometimes  conducted  on  the  outside  in  preference  to  the 
interior  of  the  edifice.  Looking  in,  I  saw  that  a  gallery  or 
loft  extended  from  over  the  doors,  across  about  one-third  the 
length  of  the  house,  access  to  w^hich  was  had  by  a  ladder. 
At  the  opposite  end  was  a  square  unpainted  pulpit,  and  on 
the  floor  were  rows  of  rude  benches.  The  house  v/as  suffi¬ 
ciently  lighted  by  crevices  between  the  upper  logs. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  I  arrived  at  the  negro-quarters — a 
little  hamlet  of  ten  or  t^velve  small  and  dilapidated  cabii).s. 
Just  beyond  them  v/as  a  plain  farm -gate,  at  which  several 
negroes  were  standing :  one  of  them,  a  ^yell-made  man,  with 
an  intelligent  countenance  and  prompt  manner,  directed  me 
how  to  find  my  "way  to  his  owner’s  house.  It  -was  stiH  nearly 
a  mile  distant ;  and  yet,  until  I  arrived  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  I  saw  no  cultivated  field,  and  but  one  clearing.  In 
the  edge  of  this  clearing,  a  number  of  negi’oes,  male  and 
female,  lay  stretched  out  upon  the  ground  near  a  small 
smoking  cbarcoal  pit.  Their  master  afterwards  informed  me 
that  they  were  burning  charcoal  for  the  plantation  blacksmith, 
using  the  time  allowed  them  for  holidays— from  Christmas  to 
New  Year’s  Day — to  earn  a  little  money  for  themselves  in  this 
w^ay.  He  paid  them  by  the  bushel  for  it.  T^Tien  I  said  that 
I  supposed  he  allowed  them  to  take  wdiat  wood  they  chose  for 
this  purpose,  he  replied  that  he  had  five  hundred  acres 
covered  with  wood,  wLich  he  would  he  very  glad  to  have  any 
one  binn,  or  clear  off  in  any  way. 

Mr.  W.'s  house  "was  an  old  family  mansion,  which  he  had 
himself  remodelled  in  the  Grecian  style,”  and  furnished 
with  a  large  wooden  portico.  An  oak  forest  had  originally 
occupied  the  groimd  where  it  stood ;  but  this  having  been 
cleared  and  the  soil  worn  out  in  cultivation  by  the  previous 
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proprietors,  pine  woods  now  surrounded  it  in  every  direction, 
a  sauare  of  a  few^  acres  only  being  kept  clear  immediately 
about  it.  A  number  of  the  old  oaks  still  stood  in  the  rear  of 
tlie  bouse,  and,  until  Mr.  W.  commenced  his  improve¬ 
ments/’  there  had  been  some  in  its  front.  Eut  as  he  deemed 
these  to  have  an  aspect  of  negligence  and  rudeness,  not  quite 
proper  to  be  associated  with  a  fine  house,  he  had  cut  them 
away,  and  substituted  formal  rows  of  miserable  little  ailanthiis 
trees.  I  could  not  believe  my  ears  till  this  explanation  had 
been  twuce  repeated  to  me. 

On  three  sides  of  the  outer  part  of  the  cleared  square, 
which  vras  called  the  lawn,”  but  which  was  no  more  like  a 
lawn  than  it  wns  hke  a  sea-heach,  there  wus  a  row  of  negro- 
cabins,  stables,  tobacco-houses,  and  other  ofiices,  all  built  of 
rough  logs. 

Mr.  W.  was  one  of  the  few  large  planters  of  his  vicinity 
who  still  made  the  culture  of  tohacco  their  principal  business. 
He  said  there  was  a  general  prejudice  agaiust  tohacco,  in  all 
the  tide-water  region  of  the  State,  because  it  was  through  the 
culture  of  tobacco  that  the  once  fertile  soils  had  been  im¬ 
poverished  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that,  at  the  present  value 
of  negroes,  their  labour  could  be  applied  to  the  cultiue  of 
grain,  wdth  any  profit,  except  under  peculiarly  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Possibly,  the  use  of  guano  might  make  wheat 
a  paying  crop,  but  he  still  doubted.  He  had  not  used  it, 
himself.  Tobacco  required  fresh  land,  and  was  rapidly  ex¬ 
hausting,  but  it  returned  more  money,  for  the  labour  used 
upon  it,  than  anything  else  ;  enough  more,  in  his  opinion, 
to  pay  for  the  wearing  out  of  the  land.  If  he  was  well  paid 
for  it,  he  did  not  know  why  he  should  not  w^ear  out  his  land. 

His  tobacco-fields  w^ere  nearly  all  in  a  distant  and  lovrer 
part  of  his  plantation ;  land  wdiich  had  been  neglected  before 
his  time,  in  a  great  measure,  because  it  had  been  sometimes 
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flooded,  and  was,  mncli  of  the  year,  too  wet  for  cultivation. 
He  was  draining  and  clearing  it,  and  it  now  brought  good  crops. 

He  had  had  an  Irish  gang  draining  for  him,  by  contract. 
He  thought  a  negro  could  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  a  day, 
as  an  Irishman.  He  had  not  stood  over  them  and  seen  them 
at  work,  but  judged  entirely  from  the  amount  they  accom¬ 
plished  :  he  thought  a  good  gang  of  negroes  w^ould  have  got 
on  twice  as  fast.  He  w^as  sure  they  must  have  trifled”  a 
great  deal,  or  they  would  have  accomphshed  more  than  they 
had.  He  complained  much,  also,  of  their  sprees  and  quarrels. 
I  asked  why  .  he  should  employ  Irishmen,  in  .preference  to 
doing  the  work  with  his  ovm  hands.  It’s  dangerous  work 
[unhealthy  ?j,  and  a  negro’s  life  is  too  valuable  to  be  risked 
afc  it.  If  a  negro  dies,  it’s  a  considerable  loss,  you  know.” 

He  afterwards  said  that  his  negroes  never  worked  so  hard 
as  to  tire  themselves — always  were  lively,  and  ready  to  go  off 
on  a  frolic  at  night.  He  did  not  think  they  ever  did  half  a 
fair  day’s  v/ork.  They  could  not  be  made  to  w^k  hard  :  they 
never  would  lay  out  their  strength  freely,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  make  them  do  it. 

This  is  just  what  I  have  thought  when  I  have  seen  slaves 
at  work — they  seem  to  go  through  the  motions  of  labour 
without  putting  strength  into  them.  They  keep  their  powers 
in  reserve  for  their  owm  use  at  night,  perhaps. 

]\Ir.  Yf .  also  said  that  he  cultivated  only  the  coarser  and 
lower-priced  sorts  of  tobacco,  because  the  finer  sorts  required 
more  painstaking  and  discretion  than  it  was  possible  to  make 
a^large  gang  of  negroes  use.  You  can  make  a  nigger  work,” 
he  said,  “but  you  cannot  make  him  think.” 

xHthough  hir.  W.  w^as  so  wealthy  (or,  at  least,  would  be 
considered  anywhere  at  the  North),  and  had  been  at  college, 
liis  style  of  living  was  very  farmer-like,  and  thoroughly 
Southern.  On  their  plantations,  generally,  the  Virginia  gen- 
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tlemen  seem  to  drop  their  full  dress  and  eonstrained  to^sm 
habits,  and  to  live  a  free,  rustic,  shooting-jacket  life.  ¥7e 
dined  in  a  room  that  extended  out,  rearvvardly,  from  the 
house,  and  which,  in  a  Northern  establishment,  would  have 
been  the  kitchen.  The  cooMng  was  done  in  a  detached  log- 
cabin,  and  the  dishes  brought  some  distance,  through  the  open 
air,  bj  the  servants.  The  outer  door  was  left  constantly  open, 
though  there  was  a  fire  in  an  enormous  old  fire-place,  large 
enough,  if  it  could  have  been  distributed  sufSciently,  to  have 
lasted  a  New  York  seamstress  the  best  part  of  the  wdnter. 
By  the  door  there  was  indiscriminate  admittance  to  negro 
children  amd  fox- hounds,  and,  on  an  average,  there  'were  four 
of  these,  grinning  or  licking  their  chops,  on  either  side  of 
my  chair,  all  the  time  I  was  at  the  table.  A  stout  woman 
acted  as  head  waitress,  employing  tw-o  handsome  little  mulatto 
boys  as  her  aids  in  communicating  with  the  kitchen,  from 
which  relays  of  hot  com-hread,  of  an  excellence  quite  new  to 
me,  were  brought  at  frequent  intervals.  There  Avas  no  other 
bread,  and  but  one  vegetable  served — sweet  j^otato,  roasted  in 
ashes,  and  this,  I  thought,  was  the  best  SAveet  potato,  also, 
that  I  ever  had  eaten  ;  hut  there  Avere  four  preparations  of 
swine's  fiesh,  besides  fried  fowls,  fried  eggs,  cold  roast  turkey, 
and  opossum,  cooked,  I  knoAv  not  hovf,  but  it  somewhat 
resembled  baked  sucking-pig.  The  only  beverages  on  the 
table  A?ere  milk  and  whisky. 

I  was  pressed  to  stay  several  days  Awth  Mr.  ¥/.,  and  should 
have  been  glad  to  do  so,  had  not  another  engagement  pre- 
A^eiited.  When  I  was  about  to  leave,  an  old  servant  was 
directed  to  get  a  horse,  and  go  Avith  me,  as  guide,  to  the 
railroad  station  at  Col.  G-illin's.  He  followed  behind  me,  and 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  ride  near  enough  to 
converse  Avith  me.  I  wished  to  ascertain  from  liim  hoAV  old 
the  diiierent  stages  of  the  old-field  forest-growth,  Hv  the  side 
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of  our  road,  might  be ;  but  for  a  long  time,  he  was,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  be,  unable  to  comprehend  my  questions.  When  he 
did  so,  the  most  accurate  information  he  could  give  me  was, 
that  he  rechoned  such  a  field  (in  which  the  pines  were  now 
some  sixty  feet  high)  had  been  planted  with  tobacco  the 
year  his  old  master  bought  him.  He  thought  he  was  about 
twenty  years  old  then,  and  that  now  he  W'as  forty.  He  had 
every  appearance  of  being  seventy. 

He  frequently  told  me  there  w'as  no  need  for  him  to  go 
any  farther,  and  that  it  was  a  dead  straight  road  to  the 
station,  without  any  forks.  As  he  appeared  very  eager  to 
return,  I  w'as  at  length  foolish  enough  to  allow  myself  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  dispense  with  his  guidance;  gave  him  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  for  his  time  that  I  had  employed,  and 
went  on  alone.  The  road,  which  for  a  short  distance  further 
w^as  plain  enough,  soon  began  to  ramify,  and,  in  half  an  hour, 
we  were  stumbling  along  a  dark  wood-path,  looking  ea.gerly 
for  a  house.  At  length,  seeing  one  across  a  large  clearing, 
we  went  through  a  long  lane,  opening  gates  and  letting  down 
bars,  until  we  met  two  negroes,  riding  a  mule,  who  W'ere 
going  to  the  plantation  near  the  school-house  which  w^e  had 
seen  the  day  before.  Folio wung  them  thither,  w'e  knew  the 
rest  of  the  w^ay  (Jane  gave  a  bound  and  neighed,  when  we 
struck  the  old  road,  showuiig  that  she  had  been  lost,  as  wrell 
as  I,  up  to  the  moment). 

It  was  twenty  minutes  after  the  hour  given  in  the  time¬ 
table  for  the  passage  of  the  train,  when  I  reached  the  station, 
but  it  had  not  arrived  ;  nor  did  it  make  its  appearance  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer  ;  so  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  deliver 
Tom’s  wufe’s  message  and  take  leave  of  Jane.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  she  appeared  very  indifferent,  and  seemed  to  think  a 
good  deal  more  of  Tom  than  of  me.  Mr.  W.  had  told  me 
that  the  train  would.,  probably,  be  half  an  hour  behind  its  adver- 
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tised  time,  and  that  I  had  no  need  to  ride  with  haste,  to 
reach  it.  I  asked  Col.  Gillin  if  it  would  be  safe  to  always 
calculate  on  the  train  being  half  an  honr  late :  he  said  it 
would  not ;  for,  although  usually  that  much  behind  the  time¬ 
table,  it  was  sometimes  half  an  horn  ahead  of  it.  So  those, 
v/ho  would  be  safe,  had  commonly  to  ^vait  an  hom\  Peo|)le, 
therefore,  who  wished  to  go  not  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
home,  would  find  it  more  convenient,  and  equally  expeditious, 
taking  ah  things  into  account,  to  go  in  their  own  convey¬ 
ances — ^there  being  but  few  who  lived  so  near  the  station 
that  they  would  not  have  to  employ  a  horse  and  servant  to 
get  to  it. 

- - - ,  I  have  been  visiting  a  farm,  culti¬ 
vated  entirely  by  free  labour.  The  proprietor  told  me  that 
he  was  first  led  to  disuse  slave-labour,  not  from  any  econo¬ 
mical  considerations,  but  because  he  had  become  convinced 
that  there  Tvas  an  essential  wrong  in  holding  men  in  forced 
servitude  with  any  other  purpose  than  to  benefit  them  alone, 
and  because  he  was  not  willing,  to  allow  his  own  children  to 
be  educated  as  slave -masters.  ;  His  father  had  been  a  large 
slaveholder,  and  he  felt  very  strongly  the  bad  influence  it 
had  had  on  his  own  character.  He  washed  me  to  be  satisfied 
that  Jefferson  uttered  a  great  truth  'when  he  asserted  that 
slavery  was  more  pernicious  to  the  w^hite  race  than  the  black^ 
Although,  therefore,  a  chief  part  of  his  inheritance  had  been 
in  slaves,  he  had  liberated  them  all. 

Most  of  them  had,  by  his  advice,  gone  to  Anica.  These 
he  had  frequently  heard  from.  Except  a  child  that  had  been 
drowned,  they  w^ere,  at  his  last  account,  all  alive,  in  general 
good  health,  and  satisfactorily  prospering.  He  had  lately 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  them,  who  told  him  that  he  was 
trying  to  preach  the  Gospel,^^  and  who  had  evidently 
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greatly  improved,  botli  mtellectnally  and  moralh/,  since  lie  left 
here.  With  regard  to  those  going  North,  and  the  common 
opinion  that  they  encountered  much  miser}^,  and  would  be 
much  better  off  here,  he  said  that  it  entirely  depended  on  the 
general  character  and  habits  of  the  indi'\ddual :  it  was  true  of 
those  who  were  badly  brought  up,  and  who  had  acquired 
indolent  and  vicious  habits,  especially  if  they  were  drunkards, 
but,  if  of  some  intelligence  and  well  trained,  they  generally 
represented  themselves  to  be  successful  and  contented. 

He  mentioned  two  remarkable  cases,  that  had  come  under 
his  ovtol  observation,  of  this  kind.  One  was  that  of  a  man 
who  had  been  free,  but,  by  some  fraud  and  informahty  of  his 
papers,  ^vas  re-enslaved.  He  ran  away,  and  afterw^ards 
negotiated,  by  correspondence,  with  his  master,  and  purchased 
his  freedom.  This  man  he  had  accidentally  met,  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  in  a  Northern  city ;  he  was  engaged  in 
profitable  and  increasing  business,  and  showed  him,  by  his 
books,  that  he  was  possessed  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  He  was  Imng  a  great  deal  more 
comfortably  and  wdsely  than  ever  his  old  master  had  done. 
The  other  case  was  that  of  a  coloured  woman,  who  had 
obtained  her  freedom,  and  who  became  apprehensive  that  she 
also  Avas  about  to  be  fraudulently  made  a  slave  again.  She 
fled  to  Philadelphia,  W'here  she  was  nearly  starved,  at  first.. 
A  httle  girl,  who  heard  her  begging  in  the  streets  to  be 
allowed  to  work  for  bread,  told  her  that  her  mother  was 
w^anting  some  washing  done,  and  she  follo’wed  her  home. 
The  mother,  not  knomng  her,  was  afraid  to  trust  her  wdth 
the  articles  to  be  wnshed.  She  prayed  so  earnestly  for  the 
job,  however — suggesting  that  she  might  be  locked  into  a 
room  untn  she  had  completed  it — that  it  was  given  her. 

So  she  commenced  life  in  Philadelphia.  Ten  years  after¬ 
wards  he  had  accidentally  met  her  there ;  she  recognized  him 
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immediately,  recalled  herself  to  his  recollection,  manifested 
the  greatest  joy  at  seeing  him,  and  asked  him  to  come  to  her 
house,  which  he  found  a  handsome  three-story  building, 
furnished  really  with  elegance  ;  and  she  pointed  out  to  him, 
from  the  Yindow,  three  houses  in  the  yicinity  that  she  owned 
and  rented.  She  showed  great  anxiety  to  have  her  children 
well  educated,  and  was  employing  the  best  instructors  for 
them  which  she  could  procure  in  Philadelphia. 

He  considered  the  condition  of  slaves  to  have  much  im¬ 
proved  since  the  Eevolution,  and  very  perceptibly  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  original  stock  of  slaves,  the  imported 
Anicans,  he  obseryed,  probably  required  to  be  goyemed  witli 
much  greater  severity,  and  very  little  humanity  was  exercised 
or  thought  of  with  regard  to  them.  The  slaves  of  the  present 
day  are  of  a  higher  character ;  in  fact,  he  did  not  think  more 
than  half  of  them  were  full-blooded  A&icans.  Public  senti¬ 
ment  condemned  the  man  v^ho  treated  his  slaves  with  cruelty. 
The  owners  were  mainly  men  of  some  cultivation,  and  felt  a 
family  attachment  to  their  slaves,  many  of  whom  had  been 
the  pla^nnates  of  their  boyhood.  Nevertheless,  they  w^ere 
frequently  punished  severely,  under  the  imrulse  of  temporary 
passion,  often  'without  deliberation,  and  on  unfounded  sus¬ 
picion.  This  was  especially  the  case  where  they  were  left  to 
overseers,  who,  though  sometimes  men  of  intelligence  and 
piety,  were  more  often  coarse,  brutal,  and  licentious  ;  drinking 
men,  wholly  unfitted  for  the  responsibility  imposed  on  them. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  slave-labour,  this  gentleman  is 
confident  that,  at  present,  he  has  the  advantage  in  employing 
free  men  instead  of  it.  It  has  not  been  so  until  of  late,  the 
price  of  slaves  hawng  much  advanced  vfithin  ten  years,  while 
immigration  has  made  free,  white  labourers  more  easy  to  be 
procured. 

He  has  heretofore  had  some  diiiiculty  in  obtaining  hands 
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wlien  he  needed  them^  and  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the 
demoralizing  inSuence  of  adjacent  slave-labour,  the  men,  after 
a  few  months’  residence,  inchning  to  follow  the  customs  of  the 
slaves  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  they  should  do  in  a 
day,  or  their  careless  mode  of  operation.  He  has  had  white 
and  black  Virginians,  sometimes  Germans,  and  latterly  Irish. 
Of  aU  these,  he  has  found  the  Irish  on  the  whole  the  best. 
The  poorest  have  been  the  native  white  Virginians  ;  nest,  the 
free  blacks :  and  though  there  have  been  exceptions,  he  has 
not  generally  paid  these  as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and  has  thought  them  less  worth  their  wages  than  any 
he  has  had.  At  present,  he  has  two  white  natives  and  two 
free  coloured  men,  but  both  the  latter  were  brought  up  in  his 
femily,  and  are  worth  twenty  dollars  a  year  more  than  the 
average.  The  free  black,  he  thinks,  is  generally  worse  than 
the  slave,  and  so  is  the  poor  white  man.  He  also  employs,  at 
present,  four  Irish  hands,  and  is  expecting  two  more  to  arrive, 
who  have  been  recommended  to  him,  and  sent  for  by  those  he 
has.  He  pays  the  Irishmen  i  120  a  year,  and  boards  them. 
He  has  had  them  for  BlOO;  but  these  are  all  excellent 
men,  and  well  worth  their  price.  They  are  less  given  to 
drinking  than  any  men  he  has  ever  had ;  and  one  of  them 
first  suggested  improvements  to  him  in  his  farm,  that 
he  is  now  carrying  out  with  prospects  of  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage.  Housemaids,  Irish  girls,  he  pays  ^  3  and  E  6  a 
month. 

He  does  not  apprehend  that  in  fiiture  he  shall  have  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  steady  men,  who  will  accomplish  much 
more  work  than  any  slaves.  There  are  some  operations,  such 
as  carting  and  spreading  dung,  and  all  work  with  the  fork, 
spade,  or  shovel,  at  which  his  Irishmen  -will  do,  he  thinks, 
over  fifty  per  cent,  more  in  a  day  than  any  negroes  he  has 
ever  known.  On  the  whole,  he  is  satisfied  that  at  present 
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free-labour  is  more  profitable  than  slave-labour,  though  his 
success  is  not  so  evident  that  he  would  be  willing  to  have 
attention  particularly  called  to  it.  His  farm,  nioreover,  is 
now  in  a  transition  state  from  one  system  of  husbandry  to 
another,  and  appearances  are  temporarily  more  unfavourable 
on  that  account. 

The  wages  paid  for  slaves,  when  they  are  hired  for  agri¬ 
cultural  labour,  do  not  differ  at  present,  he  says,  from  those 
which  he  pays  for  his  free  labourers.  In  both  cases  the 
hiring  party  boards  the  laboiuer,  but,  in  addition  to  money 
and  board,  the  slave-employer  has  td  furnish  clothing,  and  is 
subject,  vrlthout  redress,  to  any  losses  which  may  result  from 
the  carelessness  or  malevolence  of  the  slave.  He  also  has  to 
lose  his  time  if  he  is  unwell,  or  when  from  any  cause  he  is 
absent  or  unable  to  work. 

The  slave,  if  he  is  indisposed  to  work,  and  especially  if  he 
is  not  treated  well,  or  does  not  like  the  master  who  has  hired 
him,  will  sham  sickness — even  make  himself  sick  or  lame — 
that  he  need  not  work.  But  a  more  serious  loss  frequently 
arises,  when  the  slave,  thinking  he  is  worked  too  hard,  or 
being  angered  by  punishment  or  unkind  treatment,  getting 
the  sulks,”  takes  to  the  swamp,”  and  comes  back  when  he 
has  a  mind  to.  Often  this  will  not  be  till  the  year  is  np  for 
which  he  is  engaged,  when  he  will  return  to  his  owner,  who, 
glad  to  find  his  property  safe,  and  that  it  has  not  died  in  the 
swamp,  or  gone  to  Canada,  forgets  to  punish  him,  and  imme¬ 
diately  sends  him  for  another  year  to  a  new  master. 

But,  meanwhile,  how  does  the  negro  support  life  in  the 
swamp  ?”  I  asked. 

Oh,  he  gets  sheep  and  pigs  and  calves,  and  fowls  and 
turkeys ;  sometimes  they  will  kill  a  small  cow.  We  have 
often  seen  the  fires,  where  they  were  cooking  them,  through 
the  woods,  in  the  swamp  yonder.  If  it  is  cold,  he  wdl  crawl 
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under  a  fodder-stack,  or  go  into  the  cabins  witli  some  of  the 
other  negroes,  and  in  the  same  way,  yon  see,  he  can  get  all 
the  corn,  or  almost  anything  else  he  wants. 

He  steals  them  from  his  master  ?” 

From  any  one  ;  frequently  from  me.  I  have  had  many 
a  sheep  taken  by  them." 

It  is  a  common  thing,  then 

Certainly,  it  is,  very  common,  and  the  loss  is  sometimes 
exceedingly  provoking.  One  of  my  neighbours  here  was 
going  to  build,  and  hired  two  mechanics  for  a  year.  Just  as 
he  was  ready  to  put  his  house  up,  the  two  men,  taking  offence 
at  something,  both  ran  away,  and  did  not  come  back  at  all 
till  their  year  was  out,  and  then  their  owner  immediately 
hired  them  out  again  to  another  man.” 

These  negroes  ‘‘in  the  swamp,”  he  said,  were  ofren  hunted 
after,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  them,  and,  if  caught, 
they  would  run  again,  and  the  other  negroes  would  hide  and 
assist  tliem.  Dogs  to  track  them  he  had  never  known  to  be 
used  in  Yirginia. 


Saiurdmj,  Dee.  25ih, — From  Christmas  to  Xew-Year’s 
Day,  most  of  the  slaves,  except  house  servants,  enjoy  a 
freedom  from  labour ;  and  Cliristmas  is  especially  holiday,  or 
Saturnalia,  witli  them.  The  young  ones  began  last  night 
firing  crackers,  and  I  do  not  absence  that  they  are  engaged  in 
any  other  amusement  to-day;  the  older  ones  are  generally 
getting  drunk,  and  making  business  for  the  police.  I  have  seen 
large  gangs  coming  in  from  the  countiy,  and  these  contrast 
much  in  their  general  appearance  with  the  town  negroes.  The 
latter  are  dressed  expensively,  and  frequently  more  elegantly 
than  the  whites.  They  seem  to  be  spending  money  fireely,  and 
I  observe  that  they,  and  even  the  slaves  that  wait  upon  me  at 
the  hotel,  often  have  watches,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
von.  I.  li 
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The  slaves  have  a  good  many  ways  of  obtaining  spending 
money,”  w^hich  though  in  law  belonging  to  their  ovmer,  as 
the  property  of  a  son  under  age  does  to  his  father,  they  are 
never  dispossessed  of,  and  use  for  their  own  gratification,  with 
even  less  restraint  than  a  wholesome  regard  for  their  health 
and  moral  condition  may  be  thought  to  require.  A  Bich- 
mond  paper,  complaining  of  the  liberty  allowed  to  slaves  in 
this  respect,  as  calculated  to  foster  an  insubordinate  spirit, 
speaks  of  their  champagne  suppers.”  The  police  broke 
into  a  gambling  cellar  a  few  nights  since,  and  found  about 
twenty  negroes  at  high  play,”  with  all  the  usual  accessories 
of  a  first-class  *^^11011.”  It  is  mentioned  that,  among  the 
number  taken  to  the  watch-house,  and  treated  mth  lashes 
the  next  morning,  there  were  some  who  had  previously  en¬ 
joyed  a  high  reputation  for  piety,  and  others  of  a  very  elegant 
or  foppish  appearance. 

Passing  two  negroes  in  the  street,  I  heard  the  following : 

- Workin’  in  a  tobacco  factory  all  de  year  rouA,  an’ 

come  Christmas  only  twenty  dollars  !  Workin’  mighty  hard, 
too — up  to  twelve  o’clock  o’  night  very  often — an’  then  to 
hah  a  nigger  oberseah !” 

“  A  nigger !” 

Yes — dat’s  it,  yer  see.  Wouldn’t  care  if  ’twam’t  for  dat. 
Nothin’  but  a  dirty  nigger  !  orderin’  ’round,  jes’  as  if  be  was 
a  wife  man !” 

It  is  the  custom  of  tobacco  manufacturers  to  hire  slaves 
and  free  negroes  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages  per  year.  A  task 
of  45  lbs.  per  day  is  given  them  to  work  up,  and  alL  that  they 
choose  to  do  more  than  this  they  are  paid  for — payment 
being  made  once  a  fortnight ;  and  invariably  this  over-wages 
is  used  hy  the  slave  for  himself,  and  is  usually  spent  in 
drinking,  licentiousness,  and  gambling.  The  man  was  grumb¬ 
ling  that  he  had  saved  but  1^20  to  spend  at  the  holidays. 
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Sitting  with  a  company  of  smokers  last  night,  one  of  them, 
to  show  me  the  manner  in  which  a  slave  of  any  ingennity  or 
canning  would  manage  to  avoid  working  for  his  master’s 
profit,  narrated  the  following  anecdote.  He  was  executor  of 
an  estate  in  which,  among  other  negroes,  there  was  one  very 
smart  man,  vfho,  he  blew  perfectly  well,  ought  to  be  earning 
for  the  estate  B 150  a  year,  and  who  could  do  it  if  he  chose, 
yet  whose  wages  for  a  year,  being  let  out  by  the  day  or 
job,  had  amounted  to  but  B  l8,  wliile  he  had  paid  for  medi¬ 
cal  attendance  upon  him  45.  Habng  failed  in  every 
other  ^^^y  to  make  him  earn  anything,  he  proposed  to  him 
that  he  should  purchase  his  freedom  and  go  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  a  brother.  He  told  him  that  if  he  would  earn 
a  certain  sum  (b400  I  believe),  and  pay  it  over  to  the 
estate  for  himself,  he  would  give  him  his  free  papers.  The 
man  agreed  to  the  arrangement,  and  by  his  overwork  in  a 
tobacco  factory,  and  some  assistance  from  his  free  brother, 
soon  paid  the  sum  agreed  upon,  and  was  sent  to  Philadelphia. 
A  few  weeks  afterwards  he  met  him  in  the  street,  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  returned.  Ob,  I  don’t  bke  dat  Philadelphy, 
massa  ;  aii’t  no  chance  for  coloured  folks  dere ;  spec’  if  I’d 
been  a  riinavvay,  de  wite  folks  dere  take  care  o’  me ;  but  I 
couldn’t  git  anythin’  to  do,  so  I  jis  borrow  ten  dollar  of  my 
hroder,  and  cum  back  to  old  Yirginny.” 

But  you  blow  the  law  forbids  your  return.  I  wonder 
•that  you  are  not  afraid  to  he  seen  here;  I  should  think 
Mr. - [an  officer  of  police]  would  take  you  up.” 

Oh  I  I  look  out  for  dat,  massa ;  I  juss  hire  myself  out 
to  Mr. - himself,  lia !  ha  !  He  tink  I  your  hoy.” 

And  so  it  proved ;  the  officer,  thinbng  that  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  hire  himself  out,  and  tempted  by  the  low  wages  at 
which  he  offered  himself,  had  neglected  to  ask  for  his  written 
permission,  and  had  engaged  him  for  a  year.  He  still  lived 
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with  the  officer^  and  was  an  active,  healthy,  good  servant  to 
him. 

A  Yfell-informed  capitalist  and  slave-holder  remarked,  that 
negroes  could  not  be  employed  in  cotton  factories.  I  said 
that  I  understood  they  were  so  in  Charleston,  and  some  other 
places  at  the  South. 

It  may  be  so,  yet,”  he  answered,  '^but  they  vdll  have  to 
give  it  up.” 

The  reason  was,  he  said,  that  the  negio  could  never  be 
trained  to  exercise  judgment ;  he  cannot  be  made  to  use  his 
mind ;  he  always  depends  on  machinery  doing  its  own  work, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  watch  it.  He  neglects  it  until  some- 
thhig  is  broken  or  there  is  gTeat  waste.  “  We  have  tried 
revrards  and  punishments,  but  it  makes  no  diSerence.  It’s 
his  nature  and  you  cannot  change  it.  All  men  are  indolent 
and  have  a  disinclination  to  labour,  but  this  is  a  great  deal 
stronger  in  the  African  race  than  in  any  other.  In  working 
niggers,  we  must  always  calculate  that  they  will  not  labour 
at  aU  except  to  avoid  punishment,  and  they  will  never  do 
more  than  just  enough  to  save  themselves  from  being 
punished,  and  no  amount  of  punishment  will  prevent  their 
working  carelessly  and  indifferently.  It  always  seems  on  the 
plantation  as  if  they  took  pains  to  break  all  the  tools  and 
spoil  all  the  cattle  that  they  possibly  can,  even  when  they 
know  they’ll  be  directly  punished  for  it.” 

As  to  rewards,  he  said,  They  onl}^  want  to  support  life :  • 
they  will  not  work  for  anything  more  ;  and  in  this  country  it 
^voiild  he  hard  to  prevent  their  getting  that.”  I  thought  this 
opinion  of  the  povrer  of  rewards  was  not  exactly  confirmed  by 
the  narrative  Tve  had  just  heard,  but  I  said  nothing.  ‘‘  If 
you  could  move,”  he  continued,  ^‘all  the  white  people  from 
the  whole  seaboard  district  of  Yirginia  and  give  it  up  to  the 
regrpes  that  are  on  it  now,  just  leave  them  to  themselves, 
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in  ten  years’  time  there  would  not  be  an  acre  of  land  culti- 
yated,  and  nothing  would  be  produced,  except  v/hat  grew 
spontaneously. 

[The  Hon.  Willoughby  Newton,  by  the  w^ay,  seems  to  think 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  introduction  of  guano,  a  similar 
desolation  would  have  soon  occurred  without  the  Africaniza¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  : — • 

[“  I  look  upon  the  introduction  of  guano,  and  the  success 
attending  its  application  to  our  barren  lands,  in  the  light 
of  a  special  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  to  save  the 
northern  neck  of  Virginia  from  reverting  entirely  into  its 
former  state  of*  wilderness  and  utter  desolation.  Until  the 
discovery  of  guano — more  valuable  to  us  than  the  mines  of 
California — I  looked  upon  the  possibility  of  renovating  our 
soil,  of  ever  bringing  it  to  a  point  capable  of  producing  re¬ 
munerating  crops,  as  utterly  hopeless.  Our  up-iands  wnre 
all  worn  out,  and  our  bottom-lands  fast  failing,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  guano,  to  revive  our  last  hope,  a  few  years  more 
and  the  vrhole  countiy  must  have  been  deseided  by  all  who 
desired  to  increase  their  o  wn  wealth,  or  advance  the  cause  of 
civilization  by  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  earth."”] 

I  said  I  supposed  that  they  were  much  better  off,  more 
improved  intellectually,  and  more  kindly  treated  in  Virginia 
than  farther  South.  He  said  I  vras  mistaken  in  both  respects 
• — that  in  Louisiana,  especiall^r^  they  W'ere  more  intelligent, 
because  the  amalgamation  of  the  races  was  much  greater,  and 
they  were  treated  with  more  familiarity  by  the  vLites ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  the  laws  of  Louisiana  v;eie  much  more  favourable 
to  them.  For  instance,  they  reoiuired  the  planter  to  give 
slaves  200  pounds  of  pork  a  year  ;  and  he  gave  a  very  apt 
anecdote,  shovung  the  ehect  of  this  larw,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  made  it  evident  that  a  Virginian  may  he  ac¬ 
customed  to  neglect  providing 
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and  tliat  they  sometimes  suiter  greatly  for  want  of  it,  I  was 
assured,  howeyer,  that  this  was  very  rare — that,  generally, 
the  slaves  were  well  prowded  for — always  allowed  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  meal,  and,  generally,  of  pork — were  permitted  to 
raise  pigs  and  poultiy,  and  in  summer  could  ahvays  grow  as 
many  vegetables  as  they  wanted.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  they  frequently  neglect  to  jDrovide  for  themselves  in  this 
way,  and  live  mainly  on  meal  and  bacon.  If  a  man  does  not 
provide  w'ell  for  his  slaves,  it  soon  becomes  knowm ;  he  gets 
the  name  of  a  “  nigger  killer,^^  and  loses  the  respect  of  the 
community. 

The  general  ahowance  of  food  was  thought  to  be  a  peck 
and  a  half  of  meal,  and  three  pounds  of  bacon  a  week.  This, 
it  was  observed,  is  as  much  meal  as  they  can  eat,  but  they 
v/ould  be  glad  to  have  more  bacon ;  sometimes  they  receive 
four  pounds,  but  it  is  oftener  that  they  get  less  than  tliree. 
It  is  distributed  to  them  on  Saturday  nights ;  or,  on  the 
better  managed  plantations,  sometimes  on  Wednesday,  to 
prevent  their  using  it  extravagantly,  or  selling  it  for  wdiisky 
on  Sunday.  This  distribution  is  called  the  “  drawing,”  and 
is  made  by  the  overseer  to  all  the  heads  of  families  or  single 
negroes.  Except  on  the  smallest  plandations,  where  the 
cooking  is  done  in  the  house  of  the  proprietor,  there  is  a 
cook-house,  furnished  v/ith  a  large  copper  for  boiling,  and  an 
oven.  Every  night  the  negroes  take  their  mess,”  for  the 
next  day’s  brealdast  and  dinner,  to  the  cook,  to  be  prepared 
for  the  next  da3^  Custom  varies  as  to  the  time  it  is  served 
out  to  them ;  sometimes  at  morning  and  noon,  at  other  times 
at  noon  and  night.  Each  negro  marks  his  meat  hy  cuts,  so 
that  he  shall  know  it  from  the  rest,  and  they  observe  each 
otliei*’s  rights  with  regard  to  this,  punctiliously. 

Alter  breakfast  has  been  eaten  early  in  the  cabins,  at  sun¬ 
rise,  or  a  little  before  in  w'intcr,  and  perhaps  a  little  later  in 
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summer,  they  go  to  the  field.  At  noon  dinner  is  brought  to 
them,  and,  unless  the  work  presses,  they  are  allowed  two 
hours’  rest.  Yery  punctually  at  sunset  they  stop  work  and 
are  at  hberty,  except  that  a  squad  is  detached  once  a  week 
for  shelling  corn,  to  go  to  the  mill  for  the  next  week’s 
drawing  of  meal.  Thus  they  work  in  the  field  about  eleven 
hours  a  day,  on  an  average.  Eeturning  to  the  cabins,  wood 
ought  to  have  been  ”  carted  for  them  ;  but  if  it  has  not  been, 
they  then  go  the  woods  and  “  tote  ”  it  home  for  themselves. 
They  then  make  a  fire — a  big,  blazing  fire  at  this  season,  for 
the  supply  of  fuel  is  unlimited — and  cook  their  own  supper, 
which  will  be  a  bit  of  bacon  fried,  often  with  eggs,  corn-bread 
baked  in  the  spider  after  the  bacon,  to  absorb  the  fat.  and 
perhaps  some  sweet  potatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  supper  they  go  to  sleep,  often  lying  on  the  floor 
or  a  bench  in  preference  to  a  bed.  About  two  o’clock  they 
very  generally  rouse  up  and  cook  and  eat,  or  eat  cold,  what 
they  call  their  mornin’  bit then  sleep  again  till  breakfast. 
They  generally  save  from  their  ration  of  meal :  commonly  as 
much  as  five  bushels  of  meal  was  sent  to  town  by  my  infor¬ 
mant’s  hands  every  week,  to  he  sold  for  them.  Upon  inquiry, 
he  almost  always  found  that  it  belonged  to  only  two  or  three 
individuals,  who  had  traded  for  it  with  the  rest ;  he  added, 
that  too  often  the  exchange  was  for  whisk}' ,  which,  against  his 
rules,  they  obtained  of  some  rascally  white  people  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  kept  concealed.  They  were  very  fond  of 
whisky,  and  sometimes  much  injured  theinselves  with  it. 

To  show  me  how  well  they  w^ere  supplied  with  eggs,  he 
said  that  once'  a  vessel  came  to  anchor,  becalmed,  off  his 
place,  and  the  captain  came  to  him  and  asked  leave  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  eggs  of  his  people.  He  gave  him  pennission, 
and  called  the  cook  to  collect  them  for  him.  The  cook  asked 
how  many  she  should  bring.  Oh,  all  you  can  get,”  he 
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answered — and  slie  returned  after  a  time,  'v^dth  several  boys 
assisting  her,  bringing  nearly  two  bushels,  all  the  property 
of  the  slaves,  and  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  at  four 
cents  a  dozen. 

One  of  the  smokers  explained  to  me  that  it  is  bad  economy, 
not  to  allow^  an  abundant  snpply  of  food  to  a  man’s  force.’’ 
If  not  well  prowdal  for,  the  negroes  will  find  a  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves.  It  is,  also,  but  simple  policy  to  have 
them  well  lodged  and  clothed.  If  they  do  not  have  comfort¬ 
able  cabins  and  sufficient  clothing,  they  will  take  cold,  and 
be  laid  up.  He  lost  a  valuable  negro,  once,  from  hawng 
neglected  to  f)rovide  him  mth  shoes. 

The  houses  of  the  slaves  are  usually  log-cabins,  of  various 
degrees  of  comfort  and  commodiousness.  At  one  end  there 
is  a  great  open  fire-place,  which  is  exterior  to  the  wall  of  the 
house,  being  made  of  clay  in  an  inclosuie,  about  eight  feet 
square  and  high,  of  logs.  The  chimney  is  sometimes  oi 
brick,  but  more  commonly  of  lath  or  split  sticks,  laid  up  like 
log  work  and  plastered  with  mud.  They  enjoy  great  roaring 
fires,  and,  as  the  common  fuel  is  pine,  the  cabin,  at  night 
when  the  door  is  open,  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  like  a 
fierce  furnace.  The  chimneys  often  catch  fire,  and  the  cabin 
is  destroyed.  Yeiy  little  precaution  can  be  taken  against 
tins  danger.^  Several  cabins  are  placed  near  together,  and 
they  are  called  the  quarters.”  On  a  plantation  of  moderate 
size  there  will  be  but  one  quarters.”  The  situation  chosen 

*  ‘‘An  lNGi-:NiOUS  XiiCiiO. — In  Lafayette,  Miss.,  a  few  days  ago,  a  negio, 
wno,  ■\vifch  Ills  'Tffe  and  three  children,  occupied  a  hat  npon  the  plantation  of  Col. 
IVques,  was  reiy  much  annoyed  hy  lieas.  Believing  that 'they  congregated  m 
great  numbers  beneath  the  house,  he  resolved  to  destroy  them  by  lire ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  one  night  when  his  family  were  asleep,  he  raised  a  plank  in  the  floor  of  the 
cabin,  and,  procufing  an  armful  of  shucks,  scattered  them  on  the  ground  beneath, 
and  lighted  them.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  cabin  was  consumed,  and  the 
whole  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  man  who  lighted  the  fire,  was  burned  to 
death.^' — Journal  of  Comrmrce. 
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for  it  has  reference  to  convenience  of  ohtaiiiing  water  from 
springs  and  fuel  from  the  woods. 

As  to  the  clothing  of  the  slaves  on  the  plantations,  they 
are  said  to  be  usually  furnished  by  their  ovvuiers  or  masters,  , 
every  year,  each  with  a  coat  and  trousers,  of  a  coarse  woollen 
or  woollen  and  cotton  stuff  (mostly  made,  especially  for  this 
purpose,  in  Providence,  S.  I.)  for  winter,  trousers  of  cotton 
osnaburghs  for  summer,  sometimes  with  a  jacket  also  of  the 
same ;  two  pairs  of  strong  shoes,  or  one  pair  of  strong  boots 
and  one  of  lighter  shoes  for  harvest ;  three  shirts,  one 
blanket,  and  one  felt  hat. 

The  women  have  two  dresses  of  striped  cotton,  three  shifts, 
two  pairs  of  shoes,  etc.  The  women  lying-in  are  kept  at 
knitting  short  sacks,  from  cotton,  wliich,  in  Southern  Virginia, 
is  usually  raised  for  this  purpose  on  the  farm,  and  these  are 
also  given  to  the  negroes.  They  also  purchase  clothing  for 
themselves,  and,  I  notice  especially,  are  vrell  supplied  with 
handkerchiefs,  which  the  men  frequently,  and  the  women 
nearly  always,  wear  on  their  heads.  On  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days  they  usually  look  very  smart,  but  when  at  work,  very 
ragged  and  slovenly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  bar-room  session,  some  time  after 
midnight,  as  we  were  retiring  to  our  rooms,  our  progress  up 
stairs  and  along  the  corridors  was  several  times  impeded,  by 
negroes  lying  fest  asleep,  in  tbeir  usual  clothes  only,  upon 
the  floor.  I  asked  why  they  were  not  ahed,  and  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  gentleman,  that  negroes  never  wanted  to  go  to 
bed  ;  they  always  preferred  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 

That  ''slaves  are  liars,’"  or,  as  they  say  here,  "niggers 
'«viU  lie,”  always  has  been  proverbial.  "  They  will  lie  in 
their  very  prayers  to  God,”  said  one,  and  I  find  illustrations 
of  the  trouble  that  the  vice  occasions  on  every  hand  here.  I 
just  heard  this,  from  a  lady.  A  housemaid,  who  had  the 
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reputation  of  being  especially  deYOut,  Vvas  suspected  by  her 
mistress  of  having  stolen  from  her  bureaii  several  trinkets. 
She  Y/as  charged  with  the  theft.^  and  vociferously  denied  it. 
She  was  Avatched,  and  the  articles  discovered  openly  dis¬ 
played  on  her  person  as  she  went  to  church.  She  still,  on 
her  return,  denied  having  them — was  searched,  and  they 
were  found  in  her  pockets.  Y>dien  reproached  by  her  mis¬ 
tress,  and  lectured  on  the  Vvuckedness  of  l}dng  and  stealing, 
she  replied  with  the  conhdent  air  of  knowing  the  ground  she 
stood  upon,  Law,  mam,  don’t  say  I’s  wicked ;  ole  Aunt 
Ann  says  it  allers  right  for  us  poor  coloured  people  to  ’po~ 
plate  whatever  of  de  wite  folk’s  blessins  de  Lord  puts  in  our 
way old  Aunt  Ann  being  a  sort  of  mother  in  the  coloured 
Israel  of  the  tovm. 

It  is  told  me  as  a  singular  fact,  that  everywhere  on  the  ' 
plantations,  the  agrarian  notion  has  become  a  fixed  point  of 
the  negro  system  of  ethics  :  that,  the  result  of  labour  belongs 
of  right  to  the  hJoourer,  and  on  this  ground,  even  the  reli¬ 
gious  feel  justified  in  using  massa’s  ”  property  for  their  own 
tempored  benefit.  This  they  term  taking,”  and  it  is  never 
admitted  to  be  a  reproach  to  a  man  among  them  that  he  is 
charged  with  it,  though  stealing,”  or  taking  from  another 
than  their  master,  and  particularly  from  one  another,  is  so. 
They  ahnost  universally  pilfer  from  the  household  stores 
when  they  have  a  safe  opportunity. 

Jefferson  says  of  the  slaves : 


“Whether  further  </l)servation  will  or  will  not  verify  the  conjecture, 
that  nature  has  been  less  bountiful  to  them  in  the  endowunents  of  the 
head,  I  believe  that  in  those  of  the  heart  she  will  have  done  them  justice. 
TiiCvt  disposition  to  theft,  vrith  which  they  have  been  branded,  must  be 
ascribed  to  their  situatioa,  and  not  to  any  depravity  of  the  moral  sense. 
The  man  in  whose  favour  no  laws  of  property  exist,  probably  feels  himself 
less  bound  to  respect  those  made  in  favour  of  others.  When  arguing  for 
oui-selves,  we  lay  it  dovvni  as  fuiidamentab  that  laws,  to  be  just,  must  give 
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a  reciprocation  of  right ;  that  without  this,  they  are  mere  arbitrary  rul^§- 
founded  in  force,  and  not  in  conscience  :  and  it  is  a  problem  which  I  give 
to  the  master  to  solve,  ^Yhetho^  the  religions  precepts  against  the  violation 
of  property  were  not  framed  for  him  as  well  as  his  slave?  and  whether  the 
slave  may  not  as  justifiably  take  a  little  from  one  wbo  has  taken  all  from 
him,  as  he  may  slay  one  who  would  slay  him  ?  That  a  change  of  the 
relations  in  which  a  man  is  placed  should  change  his  ideas  of  moral  right 
and  wrong,  is  neither  new,  nor  peculiar  to  the  colour  of  the  blacks. 
Homer  tells  us  it  Tvas  so,  2,600  years  ago  : 

^  Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Mokes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away/  ** 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  ECONOillY  OF  YIEGINIA, 

Ak  Englishman  -will  cross  three  thousand  miles  of  sea,  and, 
landing  in  our  Free  States,  find,  under  a  different  sky  and 
climate,  a  people  speaking  the  same  language,  influenced  by 
the  same  literature,  giving  allegiance  to  the  same  common 
law,  and  with  not  very  dissimilar  tastes,  manners,  or  opinions, 
on  the  whole,  to  those  of  his  own  people.  What  most  strikes 
him  is  an  apparent  indifierence  to  conditions  of  Ihdng  which 
he  would  at  home  call  shabby.  He  will  find  men,  however, 
at  whose  homes  he  vdll  hardly  see  anything,  either  of  sub¬ 
stance,  custom,  or  manner,  by  which  he  would  know  that  he 
v/as  out  of  England,  and  if  he  asks  how  these  manage  to  get 
waiters  who  do  not  smell  of  the  stable ;  and  grooms  who  keep 
sthriips  bright;  roofs  which  do  not  leak;  lawns  which  are 
better  than  stubble  fields  ;  w" alks  'which  are  not  grassy ;  fences 
which  do  not  need  shoreing  up ;  staunch  dogs  ;  clean  guns ; 
strong  boots  and  clothes  that  will  go  whole  through  a  thicket  ; 
the  true  answer  'will  be,  by  taking  double  the  pains  and 
paying  double  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
same  results  ha  England,  and  that  few  men  are  willing  or  able 
to  do  this. 

I  make  half  a  day^s  journey  southward  here,  and  I  find, 
with  an  equal  resemblance  betw^een  the  people  and  those  I 
left,  an  indifference  to  conditions  of  living,  which  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
Ophelia  describes  as  “shiftless,”  and  which  makes  the  same 
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sort  of  impression  on  my  mind,  as  the  state  of  things  at  the 
North  does  upon  an  Englishman’s.  But,  in  this  case,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  skies ;  I  wear  the  same  clothing, 
or  if  I  come  from  the  low  sea-board  and,  going  in-land,  gain 
elevation,  I  need  some  better  protection  against  cold.  I  also' 
find  exceptions ;  how  are  they  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The 
first  step  does  not  seem  difdcult.  In  this  well-proyided,  hos¬ 
pitable,  and  most  agreeable  household,  for  instance,  there  are 
four  times  as  many  servants  as  in  one  which  would  otherwise 
be  as  similar  as  possible  to  it  at  the  North;  to  saynothmg  of 
the  governess,  or  of  the  New  York  plumber,  who  has  been  at 
work  here  for  a  month ;  or  of  the  doctor,  who,  having  come 
fifteen  miles  to  lance  the  baby’s  gums,  stays  of  course  to  dine 
with  us  ;  or  of  the  German,  who  I  am  told — such  is  the  value 
of  railroads  even  at  a  distance — left  Eichmond  only  at  nine 
o’clock  last  night,  and  having  tuned  the  piano,  vdll  return  in 
time  for  his  classes  there  to-morrow ;  or  of  the  patent  chain- 
pump  pedlar,  whose  horses  have  been  knocked  up  in  crossing 
the  swamp ;  or  of  the  weekly  mail-carrier,  who  cannot  go  on 
till  the  logs  which  have  fioated  off  the  bridge  are  restored. 
Mr.  T.  means  soon,  he  tells  me,  to  build  a  substantial  bridge 
there,  because  his  nearest  respectahle  neighbours  are  in  that 
dhection.  His  nearest  neighbours  on  this  side  of  the  creek, 
hy  the  way,  he  seems  to  regard  with  suspicion.  They  live  in 
solitary  cabins,  and  he  don’t  think  they  do  a  day’s  work  in  a 
year  ;  hut  they  somehow  manage  to  always  have  corn  enough 
to  keep  themselves  from  starGng,  and  as  they  certainly  don’t 
raise  half  enough  for  this,  the  supposition  is  that  his  negroes 
steal  it  and  supply  it  in  exchange  for  whisky.  Clearly  the 
negroes  do  get  whisky,  somewhere ;  for  even  them  preacher, 
who  has  been  a  capital  blacksmith,  and  but  for  this  vice 
would  be  worth  g2500,  was  taken  with  delirium  tremens 
kst  Sunday  night,  and  set  one  of  the  outhouses  on  fire,  so 
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tliat  tlie  energetic  Mr.  T.,  who  will  haye  things  right  about 
his  place,”  has  determined  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  \yill  haye 
him  sold  for  what  he  ^yill  fetch  at  the  sheriff's  sale  at  the 
County  House  to-morrow ;  and  Prior,  the  overseer,  must  go  to 
Eichmond  immediately,  to  see  about  a  new  blacksmith,  for 
the  plumber  says  that  until  one  is  got  he  must  stand  idle, 
and  the  ploughs  are  aU  needing  repair.  A  less  energetic  man 
would  keep  old  Joe,  in  spite  of  his  vice,  on  account  of  his  old 
wife  and  many  children,  and  out  of  regard  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  his  flock,  for  when  not  very  drunk,  old  Joe  is 
reckoned  the  best  preacher  in  five  counties.  But  Mr.  T.  is 
determined  to  live  hke  a  gentleman ;  he  is  not  going  to  have 
the  hoofs  of  his  thorough-breds  spoiled ;  and  he  will  have  hot 
and  cold  water  laid  cn ;  and  he  tells  Prior  that  if  he  can  And 
a  flrst-rate  sJioer,  young,  health3',  active,  and  strong,  and 
handy  at  anything  in  the  v^ay  of  his  trade,  not  to  lose  him,  if 
he  has  to  go  as  high  as  S250,  for  the  year;  or,  if  necessaiy, 
he  vriil  buy  such  an  one  outright,  at  any  fair  price,  if  he  can 
have  him  on  trial  for  a  month.  If  there  is  none  in  market, 
he  must  try  to  induce  that  Scotchman  who  hung  the  bells  to 
come  up  again  for  a  few  days.  “  Treat  him  like  a  gentleman,” 
he  says,  and  tell  him  he  will  be  paid  whatever  he  asks,  and 
make  as  if  it  were  a  frolic.” 

S  250  a  year,  and  a  man’s  board  and  clothing,  with  iron, 
coal,  and,  possibly,  doctor’s  bills  to  be  added,  is  certainly  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  the  blacksmith’s  work  of  a  single  farm. 
This  exceptional  condition,  then,  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of 
things,  is  maintained  at  an  enormous  expense,  not  only  of 
money,  but  of  nerve,  time,  temper,  if  not  of  humanity,  or  the 
world’s  judgment  of  hiimaniriv.  There  is  much  inherited 
wealth,  a  cotton  plantation  or  two  in  Slississippi  and  a  few 
slips  of  paper  in  a  broker  s  office  in  Wall  Street,  that  account 
for  the  comfort  of  this  Ymginia  farmer,  as,  vdtli  something  of 
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the  pride  which  apes  Iiuinilit}',  he  likes  to  st  jle  himself.  Aiid 
after  all  he  has  no  road  on  Ydiich  he  can  drire  his  hne  horses ; 
his  phj'sician  supposes  the  use  of  chloric  ether,  as  an  ana- 
sthetic  agent,  to  be  a  novel  and  interesting  subject  of  after- 
dinner  eloquence  ,*  he  has  no  church  within  twenty  miles,  but 
one  of  logs,  attendance  on  which  is  sure  to  bring  on  an  attack 
of  neuralgia  with  his  wife,  and  where  only  an  ignorant  ranter 
of  a  different  faith  from  his  oyvXl  preaches  at ‘irregular  inter¬ 
vals  ;  there  is  no  school  which  he  is  nulling  that  his  children 
should  attend ;  his  daily  papers  come  weekly,  and  he  sees  no 
books  except  such  as  he  has  especially  ordered  from  Korton 
or  Stevens. 

This  being  the  exception,  how  is  it  with  the  community  as 
a  whole  ? 

As  a  whole,  the  community  makes  sHft  to  live,  some  part 
tolerably,  the  most  part  v/retchedly  enough,  wuth  arrange¬ 
ments  such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  country  in  stress 
ofwur.  Nothing  which  can  he  postponed  or  overlcoked,  with¬ 
out  immediate  serious  iiiconvenience,  gets  attended  to.  One 
soon  neglects  to  inquire  why  this  is  not  done  or  that ;  the 
answer  is  so  certain  to  be  that  there  is  no  proper  person  to 
he  got  to  do  it  wuthout  more  trouble  (or  expense)  than  it  is 
thought  to  be  w^orth.  Evidently  habit  reconciles  the  people 
to  do  without  much,  the  permament  wunt  of  which  would 
seem  likely  to  he  intolerable  to  those  wdio  had  it  in  possession. 
Nevertheless,  they  complain  a  good  deal,  showdng  that  the 
ewl  is  an  increasing  one.  Verbal  statements  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  followung,  wu'itten  by  a  Virginian  to  the  ^  Journal 
of  Commerce,’  are  often  heard. 

“Hundredsof  farmers  and  2^^a'iiters,  rail!  owners,  tobacconists,  cotton 
factories,  iron  worts,  steam-boat  owners,  master  builders,  contractors, 
carpenters,  stage  proprietors,  canal  boat  owners,  railroad  companies,  and 
others.,  are,  and  liave  been  short  of  hands  these  dye  years  past,  in  Mary- 
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land,  Yirginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  They  pay  5150  or  5200  a  year  each 
hand,  and  liis  board,  and  stealing,  and  if  that  hand  be  present  or  absent, 
sick  or  well,  it  is  all  the  same.  His  clothes  cost  say  5  30  more,  and  in 
many  cases  the  hirer  has  to  pay  his  policy  of  life  insurance.’ 

For  all  thatj  labourers  are  being  constant^  sent  away.  I 
have  not  been  on  or  seen  a  railroad  traiii^  departing  south¬ 
ward,  that  it  did  not  conyey  a  considerable  number  of  the  best 
class  of  negro  labourers,  in  charge  of  a  trader  who  was  in¬ 
tending  to  sell  them  to  cotton-planters.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that,  great  as  is  the  need  for  more  labourers  here,  there  is  a 
still  greater  demand  for  them  to  raise  cotton  ;  and  in  order  to 
supply  this  demand,  the  Virginians  suffer  the  most  extreme 
inconvenience.  The  wonder  is,  that  their  own  demand  for 
labour  is  not  supplied  by  free  labourers.  But  it  appears  that 
where  negro  slavery  has  long  existed,  certain  oceu|)ations  are, 
by  custom,  assigned  to  the  slaves,  and  a  white  man  is  not 
only  reluctant  to  engage  himself  in  those  occupations,  but 
:  s  greatly  disinclined  to  employ  other  whites  in  them.  I  have 
often  asked :  Why  do  you  not  employ  white  men  ?”  (for 

this  or  that  purpose  for  which  slaves  could  not  be  procured ; ) 
and,  almost  always,  the  reply  has  been  given  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  a  little  feeling,  which,  if  I  do  not  misap¬ 
prehend  it,  means  that  the  employment  of  whites  in  duties 
upon  which  slaves  are  ordinarily  employed  is  felt  to  be  not 
only  humiliating  to  the  whites  employed,  but  also  to  the 
employer. 

hTor  is  this  difficulty  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment.  I  have 
been  answered  :  Our  poor  white  men  will  not  do  such  wort 
if  they  can  very  well  help  it,  and  they  vill  do  no  more  of  it 
than  they  are  obliged  to.  They  will  do  a  few  days’  work 
when  it  is  necessary  to  provide  themselves  with  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  but  they  are  not  used  to  steady  labour ;  they 
wort  reluctantly,  and  will  not  bear  driving  ;  they  cannot  be 
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worked  to  advantage  witla  slaves,  and  it  is  inconvenient  to 
look  after  them,  if  you  work  them  separately.”  And  then, . 
when  I  push  the  inquiries  by  asking,  why  not  send  North  and 
get  some  of  our  labonrers  ?  “  Vfell — •the  truth  is,  I  have  been 
used  to  dririiig  niggers,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  drive  white 
men.  I  should  not  know  ho v/  to  manage  them.”  So  far  as  I 
understand  the  matter,  then,  Virginia  is  in  tliis  position  :  there 
are  slaves  enough  in  most  of  the  country  to  mainly  exclude 
white  labourers  from  labouring  men’s  occupations  and  to  make 
the  white  people  dependent  on  slave-labour  for  certain  things  ; 
but  the  slaves  being  drawn  off  almost  as  fast  as  they  gro^Y  up 
to  grow  cotton  in  the  more  Southern  States,  and  those  which 
remain  being  managed  'with  almost  as  much  regard  for  this 
demand  as  for  the  local  demand  for  labour,  this  local  demand 
is  not  systematically  provided  for ;  and  even  if  there  were  the 
intention  to  provide  for  it,  there  are  no  siifncient  means  to 
do  so,  as  the  ^vhite  population  increases  in  number  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  slave. I  do  not  mean  that  no  whites 
are  employed^  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  slaves  in 
Virginia.  In  some  parts  there  are  fe'vv  or  no  slaves,  and  the 
white  people  who  live  in  these  parts,  of  course  do  not  live 
without  having  work  done ;  but  even  in  these  districts  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  men  or  Vv^omen,  'vdio  are  willing  and 
able  to  serve  others  well  and  faithfully,  on  wages.  In  some 
parts  wdiite  working  men  also  drift  in  slowly  from  the  Free 
States,  hut  they  are  too  few  and  scattered  to  perceptibly 
affect  the  habits  of  the  people  and  customs  of  the  country, 


^  From  1850  to  1860,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  free  poprJation  has  been 
16*44  per  cent;  of  the  slave,  3*88.  (Froin  a  recent  official  statement  of  the 
Census  Office.)  A  somewhat  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Virginia  slaveholder  is 
that  of  a  breeder  of  blooded  stock.  A  Flying  Dutchman  is  used  upon  occasion  as 
n  charger,  but  under  no  pressure  of  tlie  harvest  will  you  find  Jiim  put  before  the 
cart.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  the  phrase  used,  Miggers  are  worth  too 
much  ”  to  be  used  in  such  and  such  work.  Instances  of  this  are  given  lieieafter. 
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while  they  rapidly  adapt  themselves  to  these  habits  and 
cnstoms.  Thus  it  is  questionable  if  as  yet  they  do  not  add 
more  to  the  general  demand  for  labour  than  they  supply  to 
reduce  it. 

Still,  it  is  where  slaves  remain  in  the  greatest  numbers, 
proportionately  to  the  whites,  that  the  scarcity  of  labourers, 
or  wdiat  is  practically  the  same  thing,  the  cost  of  getting 
desirable  work  done,  is  most  obvious.  Schools,  churches, 
roads,  bridges,  fences,  houses,  stables,  are  all  more  frequent, 
and  in  better  repair,  Avhere  the  proportion  of  whites  to  slaves 
is  large,  than  in  the  negro  counties/’  as  some  are  popularly 
designated,  from  the  preponderance  of  the  slave  population 
in  them.  I  find  this  obseiwatign  confirmed  by  an  examination 
of  the  Census  returns  and  other  documents. 

In  the  hTorth-w^estern  counties,  Cabell,  Mason,  Brooke,  and 
Tyler,  in  or  adjoining  wdiich  there  are  no  large  towns,  but  a 
free  labouring  population,  \Yith  slaves  in  ratio  to  the  freemen 
as  one  to  fifteen  only,  the  value  of  land  is  over  seven  dollars 
and  three  quarters  an  acre. 

In  Southampton,  Surrey,  James  Towm  and  New  Kent,  in 
which  the  slave  population  is  as  1  to  2*2,  the  value  of  land  is 
but  little  more  than  half  as  much — S4.50  an  acre. 

The  value  of  land  of  course  rises  wfith  its  availability  to 
contribute  to  the  wants  of  men,  and  it  can  only  be  made 
available  as  labour  can  be  applied  to  it. 

In  Sarre}^  Prince  George,  (Charles  City,  and  James,  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties  on  James  Eiver,  and  originally  having  some  of 
the  most  productive  soil  in  the  State,  and  iiow^  supplied  with 
the  public  conveniences  Vvhicli  have  accrued  in  t^vo  hundred 
years  of  occupation  by  a  cmlized  and  Christian  community, 
the  number  of  slaves  being  at  present,  to  that  of  w^hites  as 
1  to  1’9,  the  value  of  land  is  but  S  6  an  acre. 

In  Fairfiix,  another  of  the  first  settled  counties,  and  in 
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wMcli,  Wenty-years  ago,  land  was  even  less  in  value  i-ascer- 
tlie  James  Elver  counties,  it  is  now  become  wortb  twice  HE 
much. 

Tbe  slave  population,  once  greater  than  that  of  whites,  has 
been  reduced  by  emigration  and  sale,  till  there  are  now  less 
than  half  as  many  slaves  as  whites.  In  the  place  of  slaves 
has  come  another  sort  of  people.  The  change  which  has 
taken  place,  and  the  cause  of  it,  is  thus  simply  described  in 
the  Agricultural  Eeport  of  the  County  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents.* 

“  In  appearance,  the  county  is  so  changed  in  many  parts;  that  a  travel¬ 
ler  who  passed  over  it  ten  years  ago  would  not  now  recognize  it.  Thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  acres  had  been  cultivated  in  tobacco  by  the  former 
proprietors,  would  not  pay  the  cost,  and  were  abandoned  as  worthless,  and 
became  covered  with  a  wilderness  of  pines.  These  lands  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Northern  emigrants  ;  the  large  tracts  divided  and  subdivided 
and  cleared  of  pines  ;  and  neat  farm-houses  and  barns,  wdth  smiling  fields 
of  grain  and  grass  in  the  season,  salute  the  delighted  gaze  of  the  beholder. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  mooted  question  whether  Fairfax  lands  could  be 
made  productive  ;  and  if  so,  would  they  pay  the  cost  ?  This  problem  has 
been  satisfactorily  solved  by  many,  and  in  consequence  of  the  above  aUered 
state  of  things  scliool-honses  and  churches  have  doubled  in  number.” 

The  following  substantiates  what  I  have  said  of  the  inavail- 
abihty  of  the  native  whites  for  supplying  the  place  of  the 
negroes  exported  to  the  cotton  plantations. 

From  the  Patent  O^ce  Pejdort  for  1847. 

“As  to  the  price  of  labour,  our  mechanics  charge  from  one  to  tAVO 
dollars  a  day.  As  to  agricultural  labour,  we  lawe  none.  Our  poor  are 
poor  because  they  ivill  not  worh,  therefore  arc  seldom  employed. 

“  Chas.  Yaxx'ey, 
Buckingham  Co.,  Virginia^ 

The  sentence,  “As  to  agricultural  labour,  we  have  none,” 
must  mean  no  free  labom-,  the  number  of  slaves  in  this  county 
being  according  to  the  Census  8,161,  or  nearly  3,000  more 

*  See  ‘  Patent  Office  Report,  1852.’ 
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•while cne  whole  white  population.  There  are  also  250  free 
ci::.groes  in  the  county. 

From  a  Correspondent  of  the  ‘  American  Agriculturist ^  Feh.  14,  1855. 

“  As  to  labourers,  'we  work  cbieliy  slaves,  not  because  tliey  are  cbeaper, 
but  rather  because  they  are  the  onl}’-  reliahle.  labour  we  can  get.  The 
whites  here  engage  to  work  for  less  price  than  the  blacks  can  be  got  for ; 
yet  they  will  not  work  well,  and  rarely  work  out  the  time  specified.  If  any 
of  j’our  friends  come  here  and  wish  to  work  whites,  I  would  advise  them 
by  all  means  to  bring  them  with  them ;  for  our  white  laboimcTS  are  far 
inferior  to  our  blacks,  and  our  black  labour  is  fai*  infe  rior  to  what  w'e  read 
and  hear  of  your  labourers.  “  C.  G.  G. 

Albemaiie  Co.,  Virgin  la  A 

In  Albemarle  there  are  over  thirteen  thousand  slaves  to 
less  than  twelve  thousand  whites. 

Among  the  native  Yirginians  I  find  most  intelligent  men, 
very  ready  to  assert  that  slavery  is  no  disadvantage  to  Yir- 
ginia,  and,  as  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  this  assertion, 
that  slave-labour  is  no  dearer  than  free-labonr,  that  is,  than 
free-labour  would  be,  if  slavery  did  not  exist.  It  is  even  said — 
and,  as  I  have  sbovui,  it  is  practical^  true,  at  least  wherever 
slavery  has  not  in  a-  great  measure  withdi'awn  from  the  field — • 
that  white  labour  cannot  live  in  competition  with  slave-labour. 
In  other  words,  the  holder  of  slave-labour  controls  the  local 
market  for  labour,  and  the  cost  of  slave-labour  fixes  the  cost 
of  everything  which  is  produced  by  slave-labour.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  which  the  Yirginians  generally  make,  when  they  jump 
from  this  to  the  conclusion  that  slave-labour  is  therefore 
cheaper  under  all  circumstances  than  free-labour.  It  is 
evident  that  slaves  are  valuable  for  another  purpose  than 
to  supply  the  local  demand  for  their  labour,  namely,  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  cotton  planter  ;  consequently  those  slaves 
vdiich  are  employed  to  supply  the  local  demand,  must  be 
employed  either  at  a  loss,  or  at  what  they  are  worth  to  the 
cotton  planter.  Y^hether  this  is  more  or  less  than  free- 
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labour  would  cost  if  the  field  were  open,  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  comparing  the  cost  of  slave-labour  in  Virginia  with 
the  cost  of  free-labour  in  the  Free  States. 

An  exact  compaiison  on  a  large  scale  I  cannot  find  the  means 
of  making,  but  I  have  taken  a  great  many  notes  which  lead 
me  mth  confidence  to  a  few  important  general  conclusions. 

Wages.— thousand  slaves  have  been  hired  in  Eastern 
Virginia  dining  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  wages  paid  for  able 
working  men — sound,  healthy,  in  good  condition,  and  with  no 
especial  ™e3,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old — are  from  ^110 
to  %  140  ;  the  average,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  from  very 
extended  inquiry,  being  B 120  per  year,  with  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  and  certain  other  expenses.  These  wages  must  represent 
exactly  the  cost  of  slave-labour,  because  any  considerations 
v/hich  would  prevent  the  owner  of  a  slave  disposing  of  his 
labour  for  those  wages,  when  the  labour  for  his  own  purposes 
would  not  be  worth  as  much,  are  so  many  hindrances  upon 
the  free  disposal  of  his  property,  and  thereby  deduct  from  its 
actual  value,  as  measured  wdth  money. 

As  the  large  majority  of  slaves  are  employed  in  agricultural 
labour,  and  many  of  those,  hhed  at  the  prices  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  are  taken  directly  from  the  labour  of  the  farm,  and  are 
skilled  in  no  other,  these  wages  represent  the  cost  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labour  in  Eastern  Virginia. 

In  Eew  York,  the  usual  wages  for  similar  men,  if  Ameri¬ 
cans,  "white  or  black,  are  exactly  the  same  in  the  money  part ; 
for  Irish  or  German  labourers  the  most  common  wages  are 

10  per  month,  for  summer,  and  B  8  per  month,  for  winter, 
or  from  ^96  to  B 120  a  year,  the  average  being  about 
8  108. 

The  hirer  has,  in  addition  to  paying  wages  for  the  slave,  to 
feed  and  to  clothe  him  ;  the  free  labourer  requires  also  to  be 
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boarded,  but -not  to  be  clothed  by  his  employer.  The  opmion 
is  imiversal  m  ■¥irg-iiua,  that  the  slaves  are  better  fed  than  the 
Northern  labourers.  This  is,  hov,"ever,  a  mistake,,  ahdywe 
must  consider  that  the  board  of  the  Northern  labourer  would 
cost  at  least  as  much  more  as  the  additional  cost  of  clothing 
to  the  slave.  Comparing  man  with  man,  with  reference  simply 
to  equality  of  muscular  power  and  endurance,  my  final  judg¬ 
ment  is,  that  the  wages  for  common  labourers  are  twenty-five 
per  cent,  higher  in  Virginia  than  in  New  York. 


Loss  from  disahiliiij  of  the  labourer, — This  to  the  employer 
of  free  labourers  need  be  nothing.  To  the  slave-master  it 
is  of  vandng  consequence  :  sometimes  small,  often  exces¬ 
sively  embarrassing,  and  always  a  subject  of  anxiety  and  sus¬ 
picion.  I  have  not  yet  made  the  inquiry  on  any  plantation 
where  as  many  as  twenty  negroes  are  employed  together,  that 
I  have  not  found  one  or  more  of  the  field-hands  not  at  work, 
on  account  of  some  illness,  strain,  bruise,  or  wound,  of  which 
he  or  she  was  complaining ;  and  in  such  cases  the  proprietor 
or  overseer  has,  I  think,  never  failed  to  express  his  suspicion 
that  the  invalid  was  really  as  well  able  to  work  as  anyone  else 
on  the  plantation.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  difficult  to  form 
a  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  negroes’  disorders  as  it  is  of  infants’, 
because  their  imagination  of  symptoms  is  so  xivid,  and  because 
not  the  smallest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  their  accounts  of 
what  they  have  felt  or  done.  If  a  man  is  really  ill,  he  fears 
lest  he  should  be  thought  to  be  simulating,  and  therefore 
exaggerates  all  his  pains,  and  locates  them  in  whatever  he 
supposes  to  be  the  most  vital  parts  of  his  system. 

Frequently  the  invalid  slaves  neglect  or  refuse  to  use  the 
remedies  prescribed  for  their  recoveiy.  They  conceal  pills, 
for  instance,  under  their  tongue,  and  declare  that  they  have 
swallowed  them,  when,  from  their  producing  no  effect,  it  will 
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be  afterwards  evident  that  they  have  not.  -  This  general 
custom  I  heard  ascribed  to  habit,  acquired  when  they  were 
not  very  ill,  and  were  loth  to  be  made  quite  well  enough  to 
have  to  go  to  work  again. 

Amusing  incidents,  illustrating  this  difficulty,  I  have  heard 
narrated,  showing  that  the  slave  rather  enjo}^s  getting  a  severe 
wound  that  lays  him  up : — he  has  his  hand  cnished  by  the 
fell  of  a  piece  of  timber,  and  after  the  pain  is  alleviated,  is 
heard  to  exclaim,  '^Bress  der  Lord — der  haan  b’long  to 
masser — don’t  reckon  dis  chile  got  no  more  corn  to  hoe  dis 
yaar,  no  how.” 

Mr.  H.,  of  North  Carolina,  observed  to  me,  in  relation  to 
this  difficult,  that  a  man  who  had  had  much  experience  with 
negroes  could  generally  tell,  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty,  by 
their  tongue,  and  their  pulse,  and  their  general  aspect,  whether 
they  were  really  ill  or  not. 

Last  year,”  said  he,  I  hired  out  one  of  my  negroes  to  a 
railroad  contractor.  I  suppose  that  he  found  he  had  to  wwk 
harder  than  he  would  on  the  plantation,  and  became  discon¬ 
tented,  and  one  night  he  left  the  camp  without  asking  leave. 
The  next  day  he  stopped  at  a  public-house,  and  told  the 
people  he  had  fallen  sick  w^orking  on  the  railroad,  and  was 
going  home  to  his  master.  They  suspected  he  had  run  aww, 
and,  as  he  had  no  pass,  they  arrested  him  and  sent  him  to 
the  jail.  In  the  night  the  sheriff  sent  me  w^ord  that  there 
was  a  boy,  who  said  he  belonged  to  me,  in  the  jail,  and  he 
was  very  sick  indeed,  and  I  had  better  come  and  take  care  of 
him.  I  suspected  how  it  was,  and,  as  I  was  particularly 
engaged,  I  did  not  go  near  him  till  towards  night,  the  next 
day.  When  I  came  to  look  at  him,  and  heard  his  story,  I 
felt  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  sick ;  but,  as  he  pretended  to 
be  suffering  very  much,  I  told  the  sheriff  to  give  him  plenty  of 
salts  and  senna,  and  to  be  careful  that  he  did  not  get  much 
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of  anything  to  eat.  The  next  day  I  got  a  lettei*  from  the 
contractor,  telling  me  that  my  nigger  had  run  away,  without 
any  cause.  So  I  rode  over  to  the  jail  again,  and  told  them  to 
continue  the  same  treatment  until  the  boy  got  a  good  deal 
worse  or  a  good  deal  better.  Well,  the  rascal  kept  it  up  for 
a  w^eek,  all  the  time  groaning  so,  you’d  think  he  couldn’t  live 
many  hours  longer ;  but,  after  he  had  been  in  seven  clays,  he 
aU  of  a  sudden  said  he’d  got  well,  and  wanted  something  to 
eat.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  I  sent  them  wwcl  to  give  him 
a  good  paddling,^  and  handcuff  him,  and  send  him  back  to 
the  railroad.  I  had  to  pay  them  for  taking  up  a  runaway, 
besides  the  sheriff’s  fees,  and  a  week’s  board  of  the  boy  to  the 
county.” 

But  the  same  gentleman  admitted  that  he  had  sometimes 
been  mistaken,  and  had  made  men  go  to  work  wdien  they 
afterwards  proved  to  be  really  ill ;  therefore,  w^hen  one  of  his 
people  told  him  he  w-as  not  ahle  to  work,  he  usually  thought, 

Yery  likely  lie’ll  be  all  the  better  for  a  day’s  rest,  wdi ether 
he’s  really  ill  or  not,”  and  w^ould  let  him  off  without  being 
particular  in  his  examination.  Lately  he  had  been  getting  a 
new  overseer,  and  wLen  he  was  engaging  him,  he  told  him 
that  this  w^as  his  way.  The  overseer  replied,  It’s  my  w^ay, 
too,  now  ;  it  didn’t  use  to  be,  but  I  had  a  lesson.  There  w-as 
a  nigger  one  day  at  Mr. - ’s  who  was  sulky  and  complain¬ 

ing  ;  he  said  he  couldn’t  work.  I  looked  at  his  tongue,  and 
it  was  right  clean,  and  I  thought  it  was  nothing  but  damned 
sulkiness,  so  I  paddled  him,  and  made  him  go  to  work ;  but, 
two  days  after,  he  wus  under  ground.  He  rras  a  good  eight 
hundred  dollar  nigger,  and  it  was  a  lesson  to  me  about  taming 
possums,  that  I  ain’t  agoing  to  forget  in  a  hurry.” 

The  liability  of  ■women,  especially,  to  disorders  and  irre¬ 
gularities  which  cannot  be  detected  by  exterior  symptoms,  but 

*  Not  boniething  to  eat,  but  punishment  with  an  instrument  like  a  ferule. 
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wliicli  may  he  easily  aggravated  into  serious  complaints, 
renders  many  of  them  nearly  valueless  for  work,  because  of  the 
ease  with  wliich  they  can  impose  upon  their  owners.  The 
women  on  a  plantation,'’  said  one  extensive  Virginian  slave¬ 
owner  to  me,  wdll  hardly  earn  their  salt,  after  they  come  to 
the  breeding  age  :  they  don’t  come  to  the  field,  and  you  go  to 
the  quaiters,  and  ask  the  old  nurse  wliat’s  the  matter,  and  she 
says,  ^  Oh,  she’s  not  well,  master ;  she  not  fit  to  work,  sir 
and  what  can  you  do  ?  You  have  do  take  her  word  for  it  that 
something  or  other  is  the  matter  wfith  her,  and  you  dare  not 
set  her  to  work  ;  and  so  she  lay.  up  till  she  feels  iilce  taking 
the  air  again,  and  plays  the  lady  at  your  expense.” 

I  was  on  a  plantation  where  a  woman  had  been  excused 
from  any  sort  of  labour  for  more  than  two  years,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  she  w^as  dying  of  phthisis.  At  last  the  overseer 
discovered  that  .she  was  employed  as  a  milliner  and  dress¬ 
maker  by  all  tlie  other  coloured  ladies  of  the  vicinity  ;  and 
upon  taking  her  to  the  house,  it  w&s  found  that  she  had 
acquired  a  remarkable  skill  in  these  vocations.  She  was  hmed 
out  the  next  year  to  a  fashionable  dress-maker  in  town,  at 
handsome  wages  ;  and  as,  after  that,  she  did  not  again  raise 
blood,”  it  w^as  supposed  that  when  she  had  done  so  before,  it 
had  been  by  artificial  means.  Such  tricks  every  army  and 
navy  surgeon  is  familiar  wdth. 

The  interruption  and  disarrangement  of  operations  of  la¬ 
bour,  occasioned  by  slaves  running  away,”  frequently  causes 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  to  those  •who  employ  them.  It  is 
said  to  often  occur  when  no  immediate  motive  can  he  guessed 
at  for  it — when  the  slave  has  been  well  treated,  ■well  fed,  and 
not  over-w^orked ;  and  w’hen  he  will  be  sure  to  sufler  hardsliip 
from  it,  and  be  subject  to  severe  punishment  on  his  return,  or 
if  he  is  caught. 

This  is  often  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  ingratitude  and 
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especial  depravity  of  the  African  race.  I  should  suspect  it  to 
he,  if  it  cannot  be  othenvise  accounted  for,  the  natmal  in¬ 
stinct  of  freedom  in  a  man,  -working  out  capriciously,  as  the 
void  instincts  of  domesticated  beasts  and  birds  sometimes  do. 

But  the  learned  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  the  Dniversity  of 
Louisiana,  believes  that  slaves  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  form 
of  mental  disease,  termed  by  him  Brapefomaniay  which,  like 
a  malady  that  cats  are  liable  to,  manifests  itself  by  an  irre- 
strainable  propensity  to  run  aivaij ;  and  in  a  work  on  the 
diseases  of  negroes,  highly  esteemed  at  the  South  for  its 
patriotism  and  erudition,  he  advises  planters  of  the  proper 
preventive  and  curative  measures  to  be  taken  for  it. 

He  asserts  that,  ^^with  tb.e  advantage  of  proper  medical 
advice,  strictly  followed,  this  troublesome  practice  of  running 
away,  that  many  negroes  have,  can  be  almost  entirely  pre¬ 
vented.”  Its  symptoms  a-nd  the  usual  empirical  practice  on 
the  plantations  are  described :  Before  negroes  run  a  way, 
unless  they  are  frightened  or  panic-struck,  they  become  sulky 
and  dissatisfied.  The  cause  of  this  sulkiness  and  dissatis- 
Lction  should  be  inquired  into  and  removed,  or  they  are  apt 
to  run  away  or  fall  into  the  negro  consumption.”  When  sulky 
or  dissatisfied  without  cause,  the  experience  of  those  having 
most  pi’actice  with  dyrapetomania,  the  Doctor  thinl^s,  has  been 
in  favour  of  ^^wdiipping  them  out  of  itT  It  is  vulgarly 
called,  ‘^‘^wiiipping  the  devil  out  of  tliemf  he  afterwards 
informs  us. 

Another  droU  sort  of  indisposition,”  thought  to  be  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  slaves,  and  which  must  greatly  affect  their  value, 
as  compared  with  free  labourers,  is  described  by  Dr.  Cart- 
■wright,  as  follows  : — 

“  Drs.^STHESiA  .^THTOPTCA,  01  Hebetl'tde  of  Miud  and  Obtuse  Sensibility 
of  Body.  *  *  *  From  the  careless  movements  of  the  individuals  affected 
with  tins  complaint,  they  are  apt  to  do  much  mischief  which  appears  as  if 
iitoutiouab  but' is  mostly  owing  to  the  stupidness  of  mind  and  insensibiiity 
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of  the  nerves  induced  by  the  disease.  Thus  they  break,  waste,  any 
destroy  every  tiling  they  handle — abuse  horses  and  cattle — tear,  burn,  or 
rend  tiieir  own  clothing,  and,  paying  no  attention  to  the  rights  of  property, 
steal  others  to  replace  what  they  have  destroyed.  They  wander  about  at 
night,  and  keep  in  a  half-nodding  state  by  day.  They  slight  their  work — 
cutup  coni,  cane,  cotton, -and  tobacco,  when  hoeing  it,  as  ii  for  pure  miS’ 
cliief.  TJiey  raise  disturbances  with  tiieir  overseers,  and  among  theii* 
fellow-servants,  %Yitliont  cause  or  motive,  and  seem  to  be  insensible  to  pain 
when  subjected  to  punislinieiit.  * 

“  When  left  to  himself,  the  negro  indulges  in  his  natural  disposition  to 
idleness  and  sloth,  and  does  not  take  exercise  enough  to  expand  his  Inngg 
and  vitalize  his  blood,  but  dozes  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  midst  of 
filth  and  uncleanliiiess,  being  too  indolent,  and  having  too  little  energy  of 
mind,  to  pro^nde  for  himself  proper  food  and  comfortable  clotiiing  and 
lodging.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  blood  becomes  so.  highly  carbon¬ 
ized  and  deprived  of  oxygen  that  it  not  only  becomes  unfit  to  stimulate 
the  brain  to  energy,  but  unfit  to  stimulate  the  nerves  of  sensation  distri' 
buted  to  tlie  body.  *  * 

“  This  is  the  disease  called  DysiastJiesia  (a  Greek  terra,  expressing  the 
dull  or  obtuse  sensation  that  always  attends  the  complaint).  When  roused 
from  sloth  fay  the  stimulus  of  hunger,  he  takes  anything  lie  can  lay  his 
hands  on,  and  tramples  on  the  rights  as  well  as  on  the  property  of  others, 
with  perfect  indifference.  When  driven  to  labour  by  the  compulsive 
power  of  the  white  man,  he  performs  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  head¬ 
long,  careless  manner,  treading  down  vdth  iiis  feet  or  cutting  with  his  hoe 
the  plants  lie  is  put  to  cultivate — breaking  the  tools  he  works  with,  and 
spoiling  everything  he  touches  that  can  be  injured  by  careless  handling. 
Hence  the  overseers  call  it  ‘rascality,’  supposing  that  the  miscliief  is 
intentionally  done.  *  *  * 

“The  term,  ‘rascality,’  given  to  this  disease  by  overseers,  is  founded  on 
an  erroneous  hypothesis,  and  leads  to  an  incorrect  empirical  treatment, 
which  seldom  or  never  cures  it.” 

There  are  many  complaints  described  in  Dr.  Cartwright'S  • 
treatise,  to  which  the  negroes,  in  slareiy,  seem  to  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  subject. 

“More  fatal  than  any  other  is  congestion  of  the  lungs,  peripneumonia 
notha,  often  called  cold  plague,  etc,  *  * 

“  The  Framhsesia,  Piam,  or  Yaws,  is  a  contagious  disease,  communicable 
by  contact  among  those  who  greatly  neglect  '  cleanliness.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  communicable,  in  a  modified  form,  to  the  white  race,  among  whom 
it  resembles  pseudo  S3phiiis,  or  some  disease  of  the  nose,  throat,  or 
larynx.  *  *  * 

“Negro-consumption,  a  disease  abuost  aulciiowii  to  lucdical  men  of  the 
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Nortliern  States  and  of  Europe,  is  also  sometimes  fearfully  prevalent 
among  tlie  slaves.  ‘  It  is  of  importance,’  says  the  Doctor,  ‘  to  know  tiio 
pathognomic  signs  in  its  early  stages,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  treatment, 
but  to  detect  impositions,  as  negroes  adlictcd  with  this  complaint  are 
often  for  sale,*  the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  on  exercise,  incapacitates 
tliem  for  labour,  as  they  quickly  give  out,  and  have  to  leave  their  work. 
This  induces  their  owners  to  sell  them,  although  they  may  not  know  the 
cause  of  their  inability  to  labour,  3Iany  of  the  negroes  brought  South,  for 
sale,  are  iii  the  incipient  stages  of  this  disease  ;  they  are  found  to  be 
inefficient  labourers,  and  are  sold  in  consequence  thereof.  The  effect  of 
superstition— a  firm  belief  that  he  is  poisoned  or  conjured — upon  the 
patient’s  mind,  already  in  a  morbid  state  (dyssestbesia),  and  his  health 
aifected  from  hard  usage,  over- tasking  or  exposure,  want  of  wholesome 
food,  good  clothing,  warm,  comfortable  lodging,  with  the  distressing  idea 
;^somctimes)  that  he  is  an  object  of  hatred  or  dislike,  botli  to  liis  master  or 
fellow-servants,  and  has  no  one  to  befriend  him,  tends  directly  to  generate 
that  erythism  of  mind  which  is  the  essential  cause  of  negro-consumption.* 
^  ^  ‘  Bemedies  should  be  assisted  by  removing  the  original  cause  of  the 

dissatisfaction  or  trouble  of  mind,  and  by  using  every  means  to  make  the 
patient  comfortable,  satisfied,  and  happy.’” 

Longing  for  home  generates  a  distinct  malady,  tno^Yn  to 
physicians  as  Nosialguij  and  there  is  a  suggestive  analogy 
between  the  treatment  commonly  employed  to  cure  it  and 
that  recommended  in  this  last  advice  of  Dr.  Cartwright. 

Disci]yline. — Under  the  slave  system  of  labour,  discipline 
must  always  be  maintained  by  physical  power.  A  lady  o^ 
New  York,  spending  a  winter  in  a  Southern  city,  had  a  hired 
slave-servant,  who,  one  day,  refused  outright  to  perform  some 
ordinary  hght  domestic  duty  required  of  her*  On  the  lady’s 
gently  remonstrating  with  her,  she  immediately  replied: 

You  can’t  make  me  do  it,  and  I  won’t  do  it :  I  aint  aieard 
of  you  wLippin’  me.”  The  servant  was  right;  the  lady  could 
not  whip  her,  and  was  too  tender-hearted  to  call  in  a  man,  or 
to  send  her  to  the  guard-house  to  be  whipped,  as  is  the 
custom  with  Southern  ladies,  when  their  patience  is  exhausted, 
under  such  circumstances.  She  endeavoured,  by  kindness 
and  by  appeals  to  the  girl’s  good  sense,  to  obtain  a  moral 
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control  over  her ;  but,  after  suffering  continual  annoyance 
and  incotiYen.ience,  and  after  an  intense  trial  of  her  feelings, 
for  some  time,  she  was  at  length  obliged  to  go  to  her  owner, 
and  beg  him  to  come  and  take  her  away  from  the  house,  on 
any  terms.  It  was  no  better  than  having  a  lunatic  or  a  mis¬ 
chievous  and  pilfering  monomaniac  quartered  on  her.^ 

But  often  when  courage  and  physical  power,  with  the 
strength  of  the  mihtia  force  and  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  if  required,  at  the  back  of  the  master,  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  chcumstances  that  make  a 
resort  to  punishment  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible. 

Eealiy  well-trained,  accomphshed,  and  docile  house-servants 
are  seldom  to  be  purchased  or  hired  at  the  South,  though 
they  are  found  in  old  v/ealthy  families  rather  oftener  than 
first-rate  English  or  French  servants  are  at  the  hlorth.  It 
is,  doubtless,  a  convenience  to  have  even  moderately  good 
servants  who  cannot,  at  any  time  of  them  improved  value  or 
your  necessity,  demand  to  have  their  pay  increased,  or  who 
camiot  be  drawm  away  from  you  by  prospect  of  smaller 
demands  and  kinder  treatment  at  your  neighbour’s  ;  hut  I 
believe  few  of  those  who  are  incessantly  murmuring  against 
this  healthy  operation  of  God’s  good  law  of  supply  and 
demand  vrould  be  willing  to  purchase  exemption  from  it,  at  the 
price  with  which  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  South  do. 
They  vrould  pay,  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  work  done,  three 
or  four  times  as  much,  to  the  owner  of  the  best  sort  of  hired 
slayes,  as  they  do  to  the  commonest,  stupidest  Irish  domestic 
drudges  at  the  North,  though  the  nominal  wages  by  the  week 
or  year,  in  Virginia,  are  but  little  more  than  in  New  York. 

*  The  Pdchmond  American  has  a  letter  from  Raleigh,  N.C.,  dated  Sept.  18, 
which  says  ;  “On  yesterday  morning,  a  beautiful  young  lady.  Miss  \  irginia  Frost, 
daughter  of  Austin  Frost,  an  engineer  on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Railroad,  and 
residing  in  this  city,  was  shot  by  a  negro  girl,  and  killed  instantly.  Cause — re¬ 
proving  her  for  insolent  language.” 
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Tlie  number  of  serrants  Tisnally  found  in  a  Southern  family, 
of  any  pretension,  always  amazes  a  Noxthein  lady.  In  one 
that  I  have  visited,  there  are  exactly  three  negroes  to  each 
■white,  the  negroes  being  employed  solely  in  the  house. 

(A  Southern  lady,  of  an  old  and  wealthy  family,  who  had 
heen  for  some  time  visiting  a  friend  of  mine  in  ifew  York, 
said  to  her,  as  she  was  preparing  to  return  home :  “I  cannot 
tell  3mu  how  much,  after  being  in  your  house  so  long,  I  dread 
to  go  home,  and  to  have  to  take  care  of  our  servants  again. 
lYe  have  a  much  smaller  family  of  whites  than  you,  but  we 
have  twelve  servants,  and  your  tvro  accomplish  a  great  deal 
more,  and  do  their  work  a  great  deal  better  than  our  twelve. 
You  think  your  girls  are  very  stupid,  and  that  they  give  you 
much  trouble :  but  it  is  as  nothing.  There  is  hardly  one  of 
our  servants  that  can  he  trusted  to  do  the  simj)lest  ^vork 
without  being  stood  over.  If  I  order  a  room  to  be  cleaned, 
or  a  frre  to  be  made  in  a  distant  chamber,  I  never  can  be  sure 
I  am  obeyed  unless  I  go  there  and  see  for  myself.  If  I  send 
a  girl  out  to  get  anything  I  want  for  preparing  the  dinner, 
she  is  as  likely  as  not  to  forget  what  is  wanted,  and  not  to 
come  back  till  after  the  time  at  ^vhich  dinner  should  be  ready. 
A  hand-organ  in  the  street  will  draw  all  my  girls  out  of  the 
house ;  and  wdiile  it  remains  near  us  I  have  no  more  com¬ 
mand  over  them  than  over  so  many  monkeys.  The  parade 
of  a  militar}"  company  has  sometimes  entirely  i^revented  me 
from  having  any  dinner  cooked:  and  Vvlien  the  servants, 
standing  in  the  square  looking  at  the  soldiers,  see  my  husband 
coming  after  them,  they  only  laugh,  and  run  away  to  the 
other  side,  like  playful  children."^  And,  when  I  reprimand 
them,  they  only  say  they  don’t  mean  to  do  anything  wuong, 

*  In  the  city  of  Columhia,  S.C.,  the  police  are  required  to  prevent  the  negroes 
from  running  in  this  way  after  the  military.  Any  negro  neglecting  to  leave  the 
vicinity  of  a  parade,  when  ordered  by  a  policeman  or  any  military  officer,  is  re¬ 
quired,  by  the  ordinance,  to  be  \^'hipped  at  the  guard-house. 
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or  they  won’t  do  it  again,  all  the  time  laughing  as  though  it 
was  all  a  joke.  They  don’t  mind  it  at  all.  They  axe  just  as 
playful  and  careless  as  any  wilful  child  ;  and  they  never  wfll 
do  any  \York  if  you  don’t  compel  them.”) 

The  slave  employer,  if  he  finds  he  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  hire  a  sulky  servant,  who  cannot  be  made  to  work  to  his 
advantage,  has  no  remedy  but  to  solicit  from  his  owner  a  de¬ 
duction  from  the  price  he  has  agreed  to  pay  for  his  labotu,  on 
the  same  ground  that  one  would  from  a  livery-stable  keeper, 
if  he  had  engaged  a  horse  to  go  a  journey,  but  found  that  he 
was  not  strong  or  sldiful  enough  to  keep  him  upon  the  road. 
But,  if  the  slave  is  the  propeiiy  of  his  employer,  and  becomes 

rascally,”  the  usual  remedy  is  that  which  the  veterinarj* 
surgeon  recommended  when  he  was  called  upon  for  advice 
how  to  cure  a  jibing  horse  :  Sell  him,  my  lord.”  Eascals  ” 
are  “  sent  South  ”  from  Yirginia,  for  the  cure  or  allegation  of 
their  complaint,  in  much  greater  numbers  than  consumptives 
are  from  the  more  Northern  States. 

How  do  you  manage,  then,  when  a  man  misbehaves,  or 
is  sick  T  I  have  been  often  asked  by  Southerners,  in  discus¬ 
sing  this  question. 

If  he  is  sick,  I  simply  charge  against  him  every  half  day 
of  the  time  he  is  off  vrork,  and  deduct  it  from  his  wages.  If 
he  is  careless,  or  refuses  to  do  what  in  reason  I  demand  of 
him,  I  discharge  him,  paying  him  wages  to  the  time  he 
leaves.  With  new  men  in  whom  I  have  not  confidence,  I 
make  a  written  agreement,  before  outnesses,  on  engaging 
them,  that  will  permit  me  to  do  this.  As  for  I'ascality,”  I 
never  had  but  one  case  of  anything  approaching  to  what  you 
oaU  so,  A  man  insolently  contradicted  me  in  the  field;  I 
told  him  to  leave  his  job  and  go  to  the  house,  took  hold  and 
finished  it  myself,  then  "went  to  the  house,  made  out  a  written 
statement  of  account,  counted  out  the  balance  in  money  due  to 
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him,  gave  him  the  statement  and  the  money,  and  told  him  he 
must  go.  He  Imev/  that  he  had  failed  of  his  dnty,  and  that 
the  la^Y  wonld  sustain  me,  and  "we  parted  in  a  friendly  manner, 
he  expressing  regret  that  his  temper  had  driven  him  from  a 
situation  vdiich  had  been  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  him. 
The  probability  is,  that  this  single  experience  educated  him 
so  far  that  his  next  employer  would  have  no  occasion  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  rascality and  I  very  much  doubt  if  any 
amount  of  corporeal  punishment  would  have  improved  bis 
teniner  in  the  least. 

^^Sogeringr — That  slaves  have  to  be  humoured ''  agxeat 
deal,  and  that  they  very  freq^uently  cannot  be  made  to  do  tbeir 
master's  will,  I  have  seen  much  evidence,  l^ot  that  they  often 
directly  refuse  to  obey  an  order,  but  when  they  are  directed 
to  do  anything  for  which  they  have  a  disinclination,  they 
undertake  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  desired  result  is  sure 
not  to  be  accomplished.  They  cannot  be  driven  by  fear  of 
punishment  to  do  that  which  the  labourers  in  free  commu¬ 
nities  do  cheerfully  from  their  sense  of  duty,  self-respect,  or 
regard  for  their  reputation  and  standing  with  their  employer. 
K  gentleman  who  had  some  free  men  in  his  emplo}unent  in 
Yirginia,  that  he  had  procured  in  Hew  York,  told  me  that 
he  had  been  astonished,  when  a  dam  that  he  had  been  building 
began  to  give  way  in  a  freshet,  to  see  how  much  more 
readily  than  negroes  they  would  obey  his  orders,  and  do 
their  best  without  orders,  running  into  the  water  Avaist-deep, 
in  mid- winter,  Avithout  any  hesitation  or  grumbling. 

The  manager  of  a  large  candle-factor}^  in  London,  in  which 
the  labourers  are  treated  Avith  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence 
and  generosity,  Avrites  thus  in  a  report  to  his  directors  : — 

“The  present  year  promises  to  be  a  very  good  one  as  regards  profit,  in 
conseq^nence  of  tlie  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  candles.  No 
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mere  driving  of  tlie  men  and  boys,  by  ourselves  and  those  in  antliority 
under  ns,  would  have  produced  the  sudden  and  very  great  increase  of 
manufacture,  necessary  for  keeping  pace  with  this  demand.  It  has  been 
effected  only  by  the  hearty  good-will  with  which  tiie  factory  has  worked, 
the  men  and  boys  making  the  great  extra  exertion,  which  they  saw  to  he 
necessary  to  prevent  our  getting  hopelessly  in  arrears  with  the  orders,  as 
heartily  as  if  the  question  had  been,  how  to  avert  some  difficulty  threaten¬ 
ing  themselves  personally.  One  of  the  foremen  remarked  with  truth,  a 
few  days  back  :  ‘  To  look  on  them,  one  would  think  each  was  engaged  in 
a  little  business  of  Jiis  own,  so  as  to  have  only  himself  affeeted  by  the 
results  of  Ms  work.’  ” 

A  farmer  in  Lincolnsliire^  England,  told  me  that  once, 
during  an  extraordinary  harvest  season,  he  had  a  number  of 
labourers  at  work  without  leaving  the  field  or  taking  any 
repose  for  sixty  hours — he  himself  working  with  them,  and 
eating  and  drinking  only  with  them  during  all  the  time.  Such 
serwees  men  may  give  voluntarily,  from  their  own  regard  to 
the  value  of  property  to  be  saved  by  it,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  credit  as  worth  good  wages  ;  hut  to  require 
it  of  slaves  would  he  intensely  cruel,  if  not  actually  impos¬ 
sible,  A  man  can  work  excessively  on  his  own  impulse  as 
much  easier  than  he  can  he  driven  to  by  another,  as  a 
horse  travels  easier  in  going  towards  his  acenstomed  stable 
than  in  going  from  it.  I  mean — and  every  man  who  has  ever 
served  as  a  sailor  or  a  soldier  will  know  that  it  is  no  ima^i- 
nary  effect — that  the  actual  fatigue,  the  waste  of  bodily  energy, 
the  expenditure  of  the  physical  capacity,  is  greater  in  one 
case  than  the  other. 

Sailors  and  soldiers  both,  are  led  by  certain  inducements  to 
place  themselves  within  certain  hmits,  and  for  a  certain  time, 
both  defined  by  contract,  in  a  condition  resembling,  in  many 
particulars,  that  of  slaves ;  and,  althongh  they  are  bound  by 
their  voluntary  contract  and  by  legal  and  moral  conside¬ 
rations  to  obey  orders,  the  fact  that  force  is  also  used  to 
secure  their  obedience  to  their  officers,  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
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produce  in  tliem  the  identical  vices  which  are  complained  of 
in  slaves.  They  obey  the  letter,  but  defeat  the  intention  of 
orders  that  do  not  please  them ;  they  are  improvident,  waste¬ 
ful,  reckless :  they  sham  illness,  and  as  Dr.  Cartwright  gives 
specific  medical  appellations  to  discontent,  laziness,  and 
rascality,  so  among  sailors  and  soldiers,  when  men  suddenly 
find  themselyes  ill  and  unable  to  do  their  duty  in  times  of 
peculiar  danger,  or  when  unusual  labour  is  required,  they  are 
humorously  said  to  be  siiftering  mider  an  attack  of  the  powder- 
fever,  the  cape-fever,  the  ice-fever,  the  coast-fever,  or  the  reef- 
ing-fever.  The  counteracting  influences  to  these  vices,  which 
it  is  the  first  effort  of  every  good  officer  to  foster,  are,  first, 
regard  to  duty ;  second,  patriotism ;  third,  esprit  dii  corps, 
or  professional  pride ;  fourth,  self-respect,  or  personal  j^ride  ; 
fifth,  self-interest,  hope  of  promotion,  or  of  bounty,  or  of 
pri^uleges  in  mitigation  of  their  hard  service,  as  reward  for 
excellence.  Things  are  never  quickly  done  at  sea,  unless 
they  are  done  with  a  wull,  or  cheerly,”  as  the  sailor’s  word 
is — ^that  is,  cheerfully.  An  army  is  never  effective  in  the  field 
wffien  depressed  in  its  morale. 

'Eone  of  these  promptings  to  excellence  can  be  operative, 
except  in  a  very  low  degree,  to  counteract  the  indolent  and 
vicious  tendencies  of  the  Slavery,  much  more  pure  than  the 
slavery  of  the  army  or  the  ship,  by  which  the  exertions  of  the 
Virginia  labourer  are  obtained  for  his  employer. 

Incidents,  trifling  in  themselves,  constantly  betray  to  a 
stranger  wffiat  must  be  the  necessary  consequences.  The  cata¬ 
strophe  of  one  such  occurred  since  I  began  to  write  this  letter. 
I  requested  a  fire  to  be  made  in  my  room,  as  I  was  going 
out  this  morning.  On  my  return,  I  found  a  grand  fire — the 
room  door  having  been  closed  upon  it,  and,  by  the  -svay,  I  had 
to  obtain  assistance  to  open  it,  the  lock  being  “  out  of  order.” 
dust  now,  while  I  was  writing,  down  tumbled  upon  the  floor, 
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and  rolled  away  close  to  the  yalance  of  the  bed,  half  a  hod- 
full  of  ignited  coal,  which  had  been  so  piled  up  on  the  grate, 
and  left  without  a  fender  or  any  guard,  tliat  this  result  was 
almost  inevitable.  And  such  carelessness  of  servants  you 
have  momentarily  to  notice. 

But  the  constantly-occurring  delays,  and  the  waste  of  time 
and  labour  that  you  encounter  everywhere,  are  most  annoying 
and  provoking  to  a  stranger.  At  an  hotel,  for  instance,  you 
go  to  your  room  and  find  no  conveniences  for  washing ;  ring 
and  ring  again,  and  hear  the  office-keeper  ring  again  and 
again.  At  length  two  servants  appear  together  at  your  door, 
get  orders,  and  go  away.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
perhaps,  one  returns  with  a  pitcher  of  wnter,  hut  no  towels ; 
and  so  on.  Yet  as  the  servants  seem  anxious  to  please,  it  can 
only  result  from  want  of  system  and  order. 

Until  the  negro  is  big  enough  for  his  labour  to  be  plainly 
profitable  to  his  master,  he  has  no  training  to  application  or 
method,  but  only  to  idleness  and  carelessness.  Before  the 
children  aixive  at  a  working  age,  they  hardly  come  under  the 
notice  of  their  owner.  An  inventory  of  them  is  taken  on  the 
plantation  at  Christmas ;  and  a  planter  told  me  that  some¬ 
times  they  escaped  the  attention  of  the  overseer  and  were  not 
returned  at  all,  till  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  The  only 
whipping  of  slaves  I  have  seen  in  Virginia,  has  been  of  these 
wild,  lazy  children,  as  they  are  being  broke  in  to  work.  They 
cannot  he  depended  upon  a  minute,  out  of  sight. 

You  will  see  how  difficult  it  would  be,  if  it  were  attempted-, 
to  eradicate  the  indolent,  careless,  incogitant  habits  so  formed 
in  youth.  But  it  is  not  systematically  attempted,  and  the 
influences  that  continue  to  act  upon  a  slave  in  the  same 
direction,  cultivating  every  quality  at  variance  with  industry, 
precision,  forethought,  and  providence,  are  innumerable. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  habits  of  the  whole  community 
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should  be  influenced  by,  and  be  made  to  accommodate  to  these 
habits  of  its  laboui'ers.  It  izTesistibly  affects  the  whole  in¬ 
dustrial  character  of  the  peojDle.  You  may  see  it  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  free  white  mechanics  and  trades¬ 
people.  All  of  these  must  hare  dealings  or  be  in  competition 
-with  slaves,  and  so  have  their  standard  of  excellence  made 
low,  and  become  accustomed  to,  until  they  are  content  with 
slight,  false,  unsound  workmanship.  You  notice  in  all  classes, 
vagueness  in  ideas  of  cost  and  value,  and  injudicious  and  un- 
necessaiy  expenditure  of  laboim  by  a  thoughtless  manner  of 
setting  about  work.  '^’’  For  instance,  I  noticed  a  rivet  loose  in 
my  umbrella,  as  I  was  going  out  from  my  hotel  during  a 
shower,  and  stepped  into  an  adjoining  shop  to  have  it  repaired. 

“  I  can't  do  it  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  sir,  and  it  will  be 
worth  a  quarter,”  said  the  locksmith,  replying  to  inquiries. 

I  shouldn’t  think  it  need  take  you  so  long — it  is  merely 
a  rivet  to  be  tightened,” 

I  shall  have  to  take  it  all  to  pieces,  and  it  will  take  me 
all  of  half  an  hour.” 

I  don’t  think  you  need  take  it  to  pieces.” 

“  Yes,  I  shall — there’s  no  other  way  to  do  it.” 

Then,  as  I  can’t  well  \Yait  so  long,  I  will  not  trouble 
you  vflth  it and  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  with 
the  fire-poker  did  the  work  myself,  in  le^  than  a  minute,  as 
vfell  as  he  could  have  done  it  in  a  week,  and  went  on  my 
vvay,  saving  half  an  hour  and  quarter  of  a  dollar,  like  a 
Yankee.” 

Yirginians  laugh  at  us  for  such  things :  but  it  is  because 
they  are  indifferent  to  these  fractions,  or,  as  they  say,  above 
regarding  them,  that  they  cannot  do  then  own  business  with 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  all  their  commerce,  as  they  are 

*  A  ship’s  officer  told  me  that  he  had  noticed  that  it  took  just  about  three  times 
as  long-  to  have  the  same  repairs  made  in  Norfolk  that  it  did  in  New  York. 
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absurdly  complaining,  only  goes  to  enrich  Northern  men, 
x\.  man  forced  to  labour  under  their  system  is  morally  driven 
to  indolence,  carelessness,  indifference  to  the  results  of  sldll, 
heedlessnfess,  inconstancy  of  purpose,  improvidence,  and 
extravagance.  Precisely  the  opposite  qualities  are  those 
which  are  encouraged,  and  inevitably  developed  in  a  man 
who  has  to  make  his  living,  and  earn  all  his  comfort  by  his 
voluntarily-directed  labour, 

“It  is  vdth  dogs,”  says  an  authority  on  the  subject,  “as 
it  is  ^vith  horses  ;  no  work  is  so  well  done  as  that  which  is 
done  cheerfully.”  And  it  is  with  men,  both  black  and  white, 
as  it  is  mill  horses  and  mth  dogs ;  it  is  even  more  so, 
because  the  strength  and  cunning  of  a  man  is  less  adapted  to 
being  “  broken  ”  to  the  will  of  another  than  that  of  either 
dogs  or  horses. 

WorJz  accom])lislied  in  a  given  time. — Mr.  T.  R.  Griscom, 
of  Petersburg,  Vhginia,  stated  to  me,  that  he  once  took  accu¬ 
rate  account  of  the  .labour  expended  in  harvesting  a  large 
field  of  ivheat ;  and  the  result  was  that  one  quarter  of  an 
acre  a  day  ivas  secured  for  each  able  hand  engaged  in  cra¬ 
dling,  raking,  and  binding.  The  crop  was  light,  yielding  not 
over  six  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  New  York  a  gang  of  fair 
cradlers  and  bmders  would  be  expected,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  secure  a  crop  of  wheat,  yielding  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
acres  a  day  for  each  man. 

Mr.  Griscom  formerly  resided  in  New  Jersey;  and  since 
living  in  Yirginia  has  had  the  superintendence  of  very  large 
agricultural  operations,  conducted  with  slave-labour.  After 
I  had,  in  a  letter,  intended  for  publication,  made  use  of  this 
testimony,  I  called  upon  him  to  ask  if  he  would  object  to  my 
giving  his  name  with  it.  He  was  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to 
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do  so,  and  said  tliat  I  might  add  that  the  ordinary  waste  in 
harvesting  wheat  in  Virginia,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
negroes,  beyond  thiit  which  occurs  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
Northern  labourers,  is  equal  in  value  to  what  a  Northern 
farmer  would  often  consider  a  satisfactory  profit  on  his  crop. 
He  also  wished  me  to  say  that  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion, 
formed  not  without  much  and  accurate  obseiwation,  that  four 
Virginia  slaves  do  not,  when  engaged  in  ordinary  agricultural 
operations,  accomplish  as  much,  on  an  average,  as  one 
ordinary  free  farm  labourer  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Griscom  is  well  knovm  at  Petersburg  as  a  man  remark¬ 
able  for  accuracy  and  preciseness  ;  and  no  man  s  judgment 
on  this  subject  could  be  entitled  to  more  respect. 

Another  man,  who  had  superintended  labour  of  the  same 
character  at  the  North  and  in  Virginia,  whom  I  questioned 
closely,  agreed  entirely  with  Mr.  Griscom,  believing  that 
four  negroes  had  to  be  supported^  on  every  farm  in  the  State 
to  accomplish  the  same  work  vmich  was  ordinarily  done  by  one 
free  labourer  in  New  York. 

A  clerg'}unan  from  Connecticut,  who  had  resided  for  many 
years  in  Virginia,  told  me  that  what  a  slave  expected  to  spend 
a  day  upon,  a  Northern  labourer  would,  he  was  confident, 
usually  accomplish  by  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

In  a  letter  on  this  subject,  most  of  the  facts  given  in  which 
have  been  already  narrated  in  this  volume,  written  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  the  Neiv  Yorh  Times,  I  expressed  the  conviction 
that,  at  the  most,  not  more  than  one-half  as  much  labour  was 
ordinarily  accomplished  in  Virginia  by  a  certain  number  of 
slaves,  in  a  given  time,  as  by  an  equal  number  of  free  labourers 
in  New  York.  The  publication  of  this  letter  induced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  j)ersons  to  make  public  the  conclusions  of  their  own 
experience  or  observations  on  this  subject.  So  far  as  I  know, 
these,  in  every  case,  sustained  my  conclusions,  or,  if  any  doubt 
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was  expressed^  it  was  that  I  had  under-estimated  the  superior 
economy  of  free-labotir.  As  affording  evidence  more  valuable 
than  my  own  on  this  important  pointy  from  the  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  forming  sound  judgment,  which  a  residence  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  in  both  Virginia  and  a  Free  State  had  given  the 
writers,  I  have  reprinted,  in  an  Appendix,  two  of  these  letters, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  other  testimony  from  Southern 
mtnesses  on  this  subject,  which  I  beg  the  reader,  who  has  any 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  my  information,  not  to  neglect. 

Driving y — On  mentioning  to  a  gentleman  in  Virginia 
(who  believed  that  slave-labour  was  better  and  cheaper  than 
free-labour),  Mr.  Grriscom’s  observation,  he  replied  :  that  with¬ 
out  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  that  particular 
instance,  he  ^vas  sure  that  if  four  men  did  not  harvest  more 
than  an  acre  of  wheat  a  day,  they  could  not  have  been  well 
driven.”  He  laiew  that,  if  properly  driven,  threatened  with 
punishment,  and  punished  if  necessary,  negroes  would  do  as 
much  work  as  it  was  possible  for  any  white  man  to  do.  The 
same  gentleman,  however,  at  another  time,  told  me  that 
negroes  were  seldom  punished  ;  not  oftener,  he  presumed,  than 
apprentices  were,  at  the  JSTortli ;  that  the  driving  of  them  was 
generally  left  to  overseers,  who  were  the  laziest  and  most 
worthless  dogs  in  the  Tvorld,  frequently  not  demanding  higher 
wages  for  their  services  than  one  of  the  negroes  whom  they 
were  given  to  manage  might  be  hired  for.  Another  gentle¬ 
man  told  me  that  he  would  rather,  if  the  law  would  permit  it, 
have  some  of  his  negroes  for  overseers,  than  any  white  man 
he  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain  in  that  capacity. 

Another  planter,  whom  I  requested  to  examine  a  letter  on 
the  subject,  that  I  had  prepared  for  the  Times,  that  he  might, 
if  he  could,  refute  my  calculations,  or  give  me  any  facts  of  an 
opposite  character,  after  reading  it  said :  The  truth  is,  that, 
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in  general,  a  slaye  does  not  do  half  the  work  he  easily  might  ; 
and  which,  by  being  harsh  enough  with  him,  he  can  be  made 
to  do.  When  I  came  into  possession  of  my  plantation,  I  soon 
found  the  overseer  then  upon  it  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
told  him  I  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services :  I  then 
went  to  driving  -the  negroes  myself.  In  the  morning,  when  I 
went  out,  one  of  them  came  up  to  me  and  asked  what  work 
he  should  go  about.  I  told  him  to  go  into  the  swamp  and 
cut  some  wood.  ‘  Well,  massa,’  said  he,  ‘  s’pose  you  w^ants 
me  to  do  kordins  we’s  been  use  to  doin  ;  ebery  nigger  cut 
a  cord  a  day.’  ‘  A  cord  !  that’s  what  you  have  been  used  to 
doing,  is  it  ?’  said  I.  ‘  Yes,  massa,  dat’s  wot  dey  always 
makes  a  nigger  do  roun’  heah — a  cord  a  day,  dat’s  allers  de 
task.’  ‘Well,  now,  old  man,’"^'  said  I,  ‘you  go  and  cut  me 
two  cords  to-day.’  ‘  Oh,  massa  !  two  cords  !  Nobody  couldn’ 
do  dat.  Oh !  massa,  dat’s  too  hard  1  Nebber  heard  o’ 
nobody’s  cuttin’  more’n  a  cord  o’  wood  in  a  day,  roun’  heah. 
No  nigger  couldn’  do  it.’  ‘  Well,  old  man,  you  have  two 
cords  of  wood  cut  to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning  you  wdll 
have  two  hundred  lashes — that’s  all  there  is  about  it.  So, 
look  sharp  !  ’  Of  course,  be  did  it,  and  no  negro  has  ever  cut 
less  than  two  cords  a  day  for  me  since,  though  my  neigh- 
bom‘s  still  get  hut  one  cord.  It  was  just  so  with  a  great 
many  other  things — mauling  rails :  I  always  have  two 
hundred  rails  manled  in  a  day ;  just  twice  what  it  is  the 
custom,  in  our  country,  to  expect  of  a  negro,  and  just  twice 
as  many  as  my  negroes  had  been  made  to  do  before  I  managed 
them  myself. 

This  only  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  amount  of  labour 
ordinarily  and  generally  performed  by  slaves  in  Yirginia  is 

*,  “  Old  l^Ian  ”  is  a  common  title  of  address  to  any  middle-aged  negro  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  whose  name  is  not  known.  **  Boy  ”  and  “  Old  Man  ”  may  be  applied  to  the 
same  person.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  the  slaye  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  beyond 
his  prime  of  strength. 
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very  small^  compared  with  that  done  by  the  labourers  of  the 
Free  States. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  -articles  produced  by 
such  labour  cost  four  times  as  much  as  in  New  York.  There 
are  other  elements  of  cost  besides  labour,  as  land  and  fuel. 
I  could  not  have  a  bushel  of  lime  or  salt  or  coal  dug  for  me 
on  my  farm  at  Staten  Island  at  any  price.  There  are  farms 
in  Yirginia  where  either  could  be  obtained  by  an  hour’s 
labour. 

Yet  now,  as  I  think  of  all  the  homes  of  which  I  have  had  a 
glimpse,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  men  wdio  are  reputed  to 
be  worth  ^400,000  have  equal  advantages  of  w^ealth  here 
with  those  whose  property  is  valued  at  a  quarter  that,  in  the 
Eastern  Free  States  ;  men  wdth  ,1^40,000  live  not  as  well  here, 
all  tilings  considered,  as  men  wmith  0,000  at  the  North  ; 
and  the  farmer  wmo  owms  half  a  dozen  negroes,  and  -who  I 
suppose  must  be  called  worth  g4000,  does  not  approach  in 
his  possession  of  civilized  comfort,  the  well-to-do  working 
man  with  ns,  who  rents  a  small  house,  and  whose  property 
consists  in  its  furniture,  his  tools,  skill,  and  strength,  and  who 
lias  a  few  hundred  dollars  laid  up  in  the  Savings-Bank, 
against  a  rainy  day.  I  do  not  need  to  ask  a  farmer,  then,  any 
longer  wdiy  he  lifts  his  stable  door  into  its  place,  and  fastens 
it  by  leaning  a  log  against  it,  as  he  evidently  has  been  doing 
for  year’s.  He  cannot  afford  to  buy  or  hire  a  blacksmith  for 
his  little  farm,  and  wdiat  with  going  and  coming,  and  paying 
in  com  Vvmich  must  be  carried  a  number  of  miles  over  scarcely 
passable  roads,  our  thriftiest  farmers  would  -wait  for  better 
times,  perhaps,  before  they  would  take  half  the  trouble  or 
give  a  third  as  much  corn  as  the  blacksmith  wdll  w^ant  for  the 
job,  to  save  a  minute’s  time  whenever  they  needed  to  enter 
and  leave  their  stable.  And  so  witli  everything.  Any  sub¬ 
stantial  work  costs  so  much,  not  alone  in  money  or  corn 
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directly,  but  in  the  time  and  trouble  in  effecting  the  ex¬ 
change,  that  the  people  make  shift  and  do  without  it.  And 
this  is  evidently  the  case  not  onh'  with  the  people  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families,  but  in  their  community.  It  is  more 
obwous,  if  possible,  in  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  worship, 
the  schools,  the  roads,  the  public  conveyances  ;  finally,  it 
accounts  for  what  at  first  sight  appears  the  marvellous 
neglect  or  w^aste  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and 
it  no  longer  surprises  me  that  a  fanneT  points  out  a  coal  bed, 
Yvhich  has  never  been  worked,  in  the  bank  of  a  stream  Avhich 
has  never  been  dammed,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  fine  timber 
trees,  with  clay  and  lime  and  sand  convenient,  and  who  yet 
lives  in  a  miserable  smoky  cabin  of  logs  on  a  diet  almost 
exclusively  formed  of  pounded  maize  and  bacon,  Kor,  when 
I  ask,  if  a  little  painstaking  here  and  there  would  not  save 
much  v;aste  of  fertility,  that  he  should  reply,  that  inasmuch 
as  land  enough,  equally  good,  can  be  bought  for  six  dollars  an 
acre,  the  whole  fertile  matter  can  be  better  lost  than  a  week’s 
labour  be  spent  to  save  all  that  will  not  go  into  this  year’s 
crop. 

To  this  general  rule  of  make  shift,  there  is  but  rare  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule  of  the  difficulty  or  expense  of  accom¬ 
plishing  any  ordinary  aim  of  civilized,  in  distinction  from  savage 
society.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  none  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  There  are,  ho w’ ever,  individuals  and  localities  and  com¬ 
munities  and  enterprises,  upon  which  the  forces  of  w^'ealth — 
including  both  capital  and  talent,  or  energy— seem  to  have 
concentrated,  just  as  we  sometimes  observe  to  be  the  case  at  the 
North.  It  is  true  also,  as  Virginians  are  fond  of  asserting,  that 
absolute  destitution  of  the  means  of  preserving  life  is  more  rare 
than  at  the  North,  but  then  life  is  barely  preserved  with  little 
labour  by  a  naked  savage  in  the  wilderness ;  and  it  must  be 
said  that  a  great  number,  I  almost  think  a  majority,  of  the 
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Eastern  Virginians  live  but  one  step  removed  from  wbat  we 
sboulcl  deem  great  destitution  at  the  North.  I  am  sure,  npon 
consideration,  that  this  phrase  would  convey  no  unjust  idea 
of  the  life  of  the  majority  of  the  Virginians,  whom  I  have  seen, 
to  the  people  of  a  New  England  manufacturing  town. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  points  where  the  forces  of  wealth 
seem  to  have  concentrated.  As  a  rule  the  farm -labour  of  a 
slave  accomplishes  not  half  as  much  in  a  day,  as  at  the  North  ; 
that  of  a  white  man,  probably,  not  a  third ;  that  of  most 
mechanics,  because  of  their  carelessness  and  unfaithfulness, 
much  less  than  of  most  at  the  North,  although  they  are  paid 
more  than  there.  But  it  is  true,  there  are  apparent  excep¬ 
tions,  and  I  have  been  at  times  a  good  deal  puzzled  by  them. 
Grenerally  a  patient  study  discovers  a  concealed  force.  Most 
commonly,  I  think,  the  explanation  is  given  in  the  converse 
of  the  maxim  that  high  wages  are  the  cheapest.”  The 
workman  who  commands  much  more  than  the  ruling  rate  of 
wages  is  hard  to  be  got,  and  proverbially  accomplishes  niueh 
more  for  his  employer  than  the  excess  of  his  wages  indicates. 
The  man  who  cannot  command  the  current  rates  is  the  first 
to  he  dropped  ofi  on  a  reduction,  the  last  to  he  taken  on  at 
an  increase  of  force.  As  prime  field-hand  slaves  furnish  the 
standard  of  labour  in  Virginia,  and  the  vast  majority' of 
labourers  are  far  below  that  standard  in  quality,  their  labour 
is  paid  much  less,  and  it  is  of  less  value  relative  to  its  cost. 
Most  of  the  labouring  class  of  Virginia  are  of  a  quahty  which 
our  farmers  would  call  dear  at  any  price.”  If,  then,  by 
unusually  skilful  and  energetic  management,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  the  labour  of  slaves,  in  certain  instances,  seems 
to  accomplish  as  much  for  its  course  as  that  of  free  lahomers 
at  the  North,  it  does  not  follow  that  results  of  labour  of  aU 
kinds  in  Virginia  do  not  cost  ordinarily,  and  on  average, 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  in  the  adjoining  Free  States. 
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Whenever  I  have  foniid  unusual  efficiency  apparent  in  any 
enterprise  in  Virginia — as  sometimes  in  railroad  construction, 
milling,  and  mining — I  have  thus  far  invariably  found  the  ne¬ 
groes  employed  to  be  picked  men,  and,  when  my  inquiries 
have  been  frankly  answered,  that  they  were  working  under 
some  unusual  stimulus.  For  instance,  a  tobacco  manufacturer 
pays  the  owner  of  a  valuable  negro  g  140  a  year  for  his  ser¬ 
vices,  undertaking  also  to  feed  and  clothe  him  and  otherwise 
care  for  his  permanent  value.  He  then  oSers  to  pay  the  negro 
a  certain  rate  per  pound  for  all  the  tobacco  he  works  up  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  quantity.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
informed  me  that  he  paid  seldom  less  tlian  ^  60  a  year,  and 
sometimes  over  g  300,  to  each  slave  he  used,  in  addition 
to  the  rent  paid  their  masters,  which  was  from  ^100  to 
gl50  a  year.  I  did  not  learn  the  averages,  but  suppose 
that,  while  the  nominal  w^ages  for  the  labour  of  these  slaves 
was  but  little  more  than  the  ruhng  market-rate  of  $  120  a 
year,  their  labour  really  cost  the  manufacturer  at  least  double 
that.  Hardly  any  of  the  white  labour  employed  in  enter¬ 
prises  which  are  pursued  with  energy  and  efficiency  is  native, 
nor  does  it  ever,  so  fir  as  I  have  seen,  seem  to  be  established 
and  at  home. 
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Norfolh. — In  order  to  in  time  for  tlie  train  of  cars  in 
wliicli  I  was  to  leave  Petersburg  for  Norfolk,  I  was  called  np 
at  an  nnusual  bonr  in  the  moriaing  and  provided  with  an 
apology  for  breakfast,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  not  been 
time  to  prepare  anything  better  (though  I  v/as  charged  Ml 
time  on  the  bill),  adwsed  by  the  landlord  to  hurry  when  I 
seated  myself  at  the  table,  and  two  minutes  afterwards 
informed  that,  if  I  remained  longer,  I  should  be  too  late. 

Thanks  to  these  kind  precantions,  I  reached  the  station 
twenty  minutes  before  the  train  left,  and  was  afterwards 
carried,  with  about  fifty  other  people,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  to  City-point,  where  all  Avere  discharged  under  a 
dirty  shed,  from  which  a  wharf  projected  into  James  Eiver. 

The  train  w^as  advertised  to  connect  here  with  a  steamboat 
for  Norfolk.  Finding  no  steamboat  at  the  wharf,  I  feared,  at 
first,  that  the  delay  in  leaving  Petersburg  and  the  slow  speed 
upon  the  road  had  detained  ns  so  long  that  the  boat  had 
departed  without  us.  But  obsening  no  disappointment  or 
concern  expressed  by  the  other  passengers,  I  conclnded  the 
boat  was  to  call  for  ns,  and  had  yet  to  arrive.  An  hour 
passed,  duiing  which  I  tried  to  keep  waiun  by  walking  up  and 
doAvn  the  wharf ;  rain  then  commenced  falling,  and  I 
returned  to  the  crowded  shed  and  asked  a  young  man,  who 
was  engaged  in  cutting  the  letters  G.  W.  B.,  with  a  dirk- 
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knife^  upon  the  head  of  a  tobacco-cask^  ^Yhat  v/as  supposed  to 
have  detained  the  steamboat. 

Detained  her  ?  there  aint  no  detention  to  her^  as  I  know 
on ;  ’taint  hardly  time  for  her  to  be  along  yet,” 

Another  half-hour^  in  fact^  passed^  before  the  steamboat 
arrived^  nor  was  any  impatience  manifested  by  the  passengers. 
All  seemed  to  take  this  hurrying  and  waiting  process  as  the 
regular  thing.  The  women  sat  sullenly  upon  trunks  and 
packing-cases,  and  wntched  their  baggage  and  restrained  their 
children ;  the  men  chewed  tobacco  and  read  newspapers ; 
lounged  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ;  some  smoked, 
some  walked  away  to  a  distant  tareni ;  some  reclined  on  the 
heaps  of  Jheiglit  and  went  to  sleep,  and  a  few  conversed 
quietly  and  intermittently  with  one  another. 

The  shores  of  the  James  Eiver  are  low  and  level — the 
scenery  uninteresting ;  but  frequent  planters’  mansions,  often 
of  considerable  size  and  of  some  elegance,  stand  upon  the 
bank,  and  sometimes  these  have  very  pretty  and  well-kept 
grounds  about  them,  and  the  plantations  surrounding  them  are 
cultivated  with  neatness  and  skill,  hlany  men  distinguished 
in  law  and  politics  here  have  their  homes, 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  appearance  of  enthusiasm  with 
winch  some  passengers,  who  were  landed  from  oiu*  boat  at  one 
of  these  places,  were  received  by  two  or  three  well-dressed 
negro  servants,  who  had  come  from  the  house  to  the  wharf  to 
meet  them.  Black  and  white  met  with  kisses ;  and  the  effort 
of  a  long-haired  sophomore  to  maintain  his  dignity,  was  qnite 
ineffectual  to  kill  the  kindness  of  a  fat  mulatto  woman,  who 
jo^dully  and  pathetically  shouted,  as  she  caught  him  off  the 
gang-plank,  ''Oh  Massa  George,  is  you  come  back!”  Field 
negroes,  standing  by,  looked  on  with  their  usual  besotted 
expression,  and  neither  offered  nor  received  greetings, 

Jan.  lOtJi, — kforfolkisa  dirty,  low,  ill-arranged  town,  nearly 
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divided  by  a  morass.  It  has  a  single  creditable  public  build¬ 
ing,  a  number  of  fine  private  residences,  and  the  j)olitG  society 
is  reputed  to  be  agreeable,  refined,  and  cultivated,  receiving  a 
character  from  the  families  of  the  resident  naval  officers.  It 
has  all  the  immoral  and  disagreeable  characteristics  of  a  large 
seaport,  with  very  few  of  the  advantages  that  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  as  relief  to  ^hem.  No  lyceum  or  public  libraries, 
no  public  gardens,  no  galleries  of  art,  and  though  there  are 
two  “Bethels,”  no  “home”  for  its  seamen;  no  public  resorts 
of  healthfiii  amusement ;  no  place  better  than  a  filthy,  tohacco- 
impregnated’ har-room  or  a  licentious  dance-cellar,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  for  the  stranger  of  high  or  low  degree 
to  pass  the  hours  unoccupied  by  business. 

Lieut.  Maury  has  lately  very  well  shown  wffiat  advantages 
were  originally  possessed  for  profitable  commerce  at  this 
point,  in  a  report,  the  intention  of  which  is  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  hence  to  Para,  the  port  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  He  says — 

“^N'orfolk  is  in  .  a  position  to  have  commanded  the  business  of  the 
Atlantic  sea-board ;  it  is  midway  the  coast.  It  has  a  back  country  of 
great  facility  and  resources  ;  and,  as  to  approaches  to  the  ocean,  there  is 
no  harbour  from  the  St.  John’s  to  the  Rio  Grande  that  has  the  same 
facilities  of  ingress  a,nd  egress  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers.  *  *  The 
back  country  of  T^oi^folk  is  all  tliat  which  is  drained  by  the  Chesapeake 
Bay — embracing  a  line  drawn  along  the  ridge  bet^Yeen  the  Delaware  and 
the  Chesapeake,  thence  northerly,  including  all  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  in 
the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  all  of  Maryland  this  side  of  the  mountains, 
the  valleys  of  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  and  James  Rivers,  with 
the  Valley  of  the  Roanoke,  and  a  gveat  part  of  the  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  whose  only  outlet  to  the  sea  is  by  the  way  of  Norfolk.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer^  Oct.  31,  1854, 
after  describing  similar  advantages  which  the  town  possesses, 
to  those  enumerated  above,  Lieut.  Maury,  who  is  a  Yirgiiiian, 
again  says — 

“Its  climate  is  delightful.  It  is  of  exactly  tliat  happy  temperature 
where  the  frosts  of  the  North  bite  not,  and  the  pestilence  of  the  South 
walks  not.  Its  harbour  is  comhiodious  and  safe  as  stife  can  be.  It  is 
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never  blocked  up  by  ice.  It  has  the  double  advantage  of  an  inner  and 
outer  harbour.  The  inner  harbour  is  as  smooth  as  any  mill-pond.  Im  it 
vessels  lie  with  perfect  security,  where  evei'j’  imaginable  facility  is  offered 
for  loading  and  unloading.”  “  The  back  country,  which  without 

portage  is  naturally  tributary  to  Norfolk,  not  only  surpasses  that  which  is 
tributary  to  New  York  in  mildness  of  climate,  in  fertility  of  soil,  and 
variety  of  production,  but  in  geographical  extent  by  many  square  miles. 
The  proportion  being  as  three  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Virginia  port.”  *  *  * 
Tiie  natural  advantages,  then,  in  relation  to  the  sea  or  the  back  country, 
are  superior,  heymid  comparuo7i,  to  those  of  New  York.” 

There  is  little,  if  any  exaggeration  in  this  estimate ;  yet,  if 
a  deadly,  enervating  pestilence  had  always  raged  here,  tliis 
Norfolk  could  not  he  a  more  miserable,  sorry  little  seaport 
town  than  it  is.  It  was  not  possible  to  prevent  the  existence 
of  some  agency  here  for  the  transhipment  of  goods,  and  for 
supplying  the  needs  oi  vessels,  compelled  by  exterior  circum¬ 
stances  to  take  refuge  in  the  harbour.  Beyond  this  hare 
supply  of  a  necessitous  demand,  and  what  results  from  the 
adjoining  naval  rendezvous  of  the  nation,  there  is  nothing. 

Jayii.  — The  “Great  Dismal  Swamp,”  together  with 

the  smaller  “Dismals”  (for  so  the  term  is  used  here),  of  the 
same  character,  along  the  North  Carolina  coast,  have  hitherto 
been  of  considerable  commercial  importance  as  furnishing  a 
large  amount  of  lumber,  and  especially  of  shingles  for  our 
Northern  use,  as  well  as  for  exportation.  The  district  from 
wdiich  this  commerce  proceeds  is  all  a  vast  quagmire,  the  soil 
being  entirely  composed  of  decayed  vegetable  fibre,  saturated 
and  surcharged  with  water;  yielding  or  quaking  on  the 
surface  to  the  tread  of  a  man,  and  a  large  part  of  it,  during 
most  of  the  year,  haK  inundated  with  standing  pools.  It  is 
divided  by  creeks  and  water-veins,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
pond  six  miles  long  and  three  broad,  the  shores  of  which, 
strange  to  say,  are  at  a  higher  elevation  above  the  sea,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  swamp,  and  yet  are  of  the  same  miry 
consistency.  The  Great  Dismal  is  about  thhty  miles  long 
and  ten  miles  wide,  on  an  average ;  its  area  about  200,000 
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acres.  And  tlie  little  Dismal,  Aligator,  Catlish,  Green,  and 
other  smaller  swamps,  on-  the  shores  of  Albemarle  and  Pam¬ 
lico,  contain  over  2,000,000  acres. 

The  swamp  belongs  to  a  great  many  proprietors.  Most 
of  them  own  only  a  few  acres,  but  some  possess  large  tracts 
and  use  a  hea\"y  capital  in  the  business.  One,  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  I  made,  employed  more  than  a  hundred  hands  in 
getting  out  shingles  alone.  The  value  of  the  S’wamp  land 
varies  wnth  the  wood  upon  it,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  got  off,  ffom  12^  cents  to  10  an  acre.  It  is  made 
passable  in  any  desired  direction  in  which  trees  grow,  by 
laying  logs,  cut  in  lengths  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  parallel  and 
against  each  other  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  sponge,”  as 
it  is  called.  Mules  and  oxen  are  used  to  some  extent  upon 
these  roads,  but  transportation  is  mainly  by  hand  to  tlie 
creeks,  or  to  ditches  communicating  with  them  or  the  canal. 

Except  by  those  log-roads,  the  swamp  is  scarcely  passable 
in  many  parts,  owing  not  only  to  the  softness  of  the  sponge, 
but  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  injjmnerable  shrubs,  vines, 
creepers,  and  briars,  which  often  take  entire  possession  of  the 
surface,  lorming  a  dense  brake  or  jungle.  This,  howevei",  is 
sometimes  removed  by  jSres,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
frequent  and  very  destructive  to  tbe  standing  timber.  Tbe 
most  common  shrubs  are  various  smooth-leafed  evergreens, 
and  their  dense,  bright,  glossy  foliage  was  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  wintry  season  of  my  visit.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  game  in  the  swamp — bears  and  wild  cats  are  sometimes 
shot,  raccoons  and  opossums  are  plentiful,  and  deer  are  found 
in  the  drier  parts  and  on  the  outskirts.  The  fishing,  in  the 
interior  waters,  is  also  said  to  be  excellent. 

If  early  all  the  valuable  trees  have  now  been  cut  off  from  the 
swamp.  The  whole  ground  has  been  frequently  gone  over, 
tbe  best  timber  selected  and  removed  at  each  time,  lea\dng 
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the  remainder  standing  thinly,  so  that  the  wind  has  more  effect 
upon  it ;  and  much  of  it,  from  the  yielding  of  the  soft  soil,  is 
uprooted  oi*  broken  off.  The  fires  have  also  greatly  injured  it. 
The  principal  stock,  now  worked  into  shingles,  is  obtained 
from  beneath  the  surface — old  trunks  that  have  been  preserved 
by  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  and  that  are  found  by  sound¬ 
ing  ”  with  poles,  and  raised  vath  hooks  or  pikes  by  the  negroes. 

The  quarry  is  gi'vdng  out,  however ;  and  except  that  lumber, 
and  especially  shingles,  have  been  in  great  demand  at  high 
prices  of  late,  the  business  would  be  almost  at  an  end.  As  it  is, 
the  principal  men  engaged  in  it  are  turning  their  attention  to 
other  and  more  distant  supplies.  A  very  large  purchase  had 
been  made  by  one  company  in  the  Florida  everglades,  and  a 
schooner,  with  a  gang  of  hands  trained  in  the  Dismals,”  was 
about  to  sail  from  Deep  Creek,  for  this  new  field  of  operations. 

The  labour  in  the  swamp  is  almost  entirely  done  by  slaves ; 
and  the  way  in  w'hich  they  are  managed  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  They  are  hired  by  their  employers  at  a 

rent,  perhaps  of  one  huiulred  dollars  a  year  for  each,  paid  to 
their  owners.  They  spend  one  or  two  months  of  the  winter 
— ^when  it  is  too  wet  to  work  in  the  swamp — at  the  residence 
of  their  master.  At  this  period  little  or  no  work  is  required 
of  them ;  their  time  is  their  own,  and  if  they  can  get  any 
employment,  they  will  generally  keep  for  themselves  what 
they  are  paid  for  it.  When  it  is  sufficiently  dry — usually 
early  in  February — they  go  into  the  swamp  in  gangs,  each 
gang  under  a  white  overseer.  Before  leaving,  they  are  all 
examined  and  registered  at  the  Court  House;  and  “^‘passes,” 
good  for  a  year,  are  given  them,  in  which  their  features  and 
the  marks  upon  their  persons  are  minutely  desciToed.  Each 
man  is  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  clothing, 
of  wdiich,  as  w^ell  as  of  all  that  he  afterwards  draws  from  the 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  overseer,  an  exact  account  is  kept. 
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Arrived  at  their  destination,  a  rude  camp  is  made ;  huts  of 
logs,  poles,  shingles,  and  boughs  being  built,  usually,  upo  n 
some  places  where  shingles  have  been  worked  before,  and  in 
which  the  shavings  have  accumulated  in  small  hillocks  upon 
the  soft  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  slave  lumberman  then  lives  measurably  as  a  free  man  ; 
hunts,  fishes,  eats,  drinks,  smokes  and  sleeps,  plays  and 
works,  each  when  and  as  much  as  he  pleases.  It  is  only 
required  of  him  that  he  shall  have  made,  after  half  a  year 
has  passed,  such  a  quantity  of  shingles  as  shall  be  worth  to 
his  master  so  much  money  as  is  23^id  to  his  ovmer  for  his 
services, 'and  shall  refund  the  value  of  the  clothing  and  pro¬ 
visions  he  has  required. 

No  driving  ”  at  his  work  is  attempted  or  needed.  No 
force  is  used  to  overcome  the  indolence  peculiar  to  the  negro. 
The  overseer  merely  takes  a  daily  account  of  the  number  of 
shingles  each  man  adds  to  the  general  stock,  and  employs 
another  set  of  hands,  with  mules,  to  draw  them  to  a  point 
from  which  they  can  be  shipped,  and  where  they  are,  from 
time  to  time,  caUed  for  by  a  schooner. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  the  gang  returns  to  dry  land, 
and  a  statement  of  account  from  the  overseer’s  book  is  drawn 
up,  something  like  the  following  : — ■ 


Sa7)i  Bo  to  John  Doe,  Dr. 

Feb.  1.  To  clothing  (outfit)  .  .  .  .  ,  .  ^5  00 

Mar.  10,  To  clothing,  as  per  overseer’s  account  2  25 
Feb.  1.  To  bacon  and  meal  (outfit) ....  19  00 

July  1,  To  stores  drawn  in  swamp,  as  per  over¬ 
seer's  account . .  4  75 

July  1.  To  half-yearly  hire,  paid  his  owner  •  50  00 


Per  Contra,  Or. 

July  1.  By  10,000  shingles,  as  per  overseers 

account,  10c . 

Balance  due  Sambo  . . 


BSl  00 


100  00 

-  -$19  00 
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which  is  immediate^  paid  him,  and  of  ^Yhich,  together  mth 
the  proceeds  of  sale  of  peltry  ^Yhich  he  has  got  while  in  the 
swamp,  he  is  always  allowed  to  make  use  as  his  own.  No 
liquor  is  sold  or  served  to  the  negroes  in  the  swamp,  and,  as 
their  first  want  VYhen  they  come  out  of  it  is  an  excitement, 
most  of  their  money  goes  to  the  grog-shops. 

After  a  short  vacation,  the  whole  gang  is  taken  in  the 
schooner  to  spend  another  five  months  in  the  swamp  as  before. 
If  they  are  good  hands  and  work  steadily,  they  vnll  com¬ 
monly  be  hired  again,  and  so  continumg,  will  spend  most  of 
their  lives  at  it.  They  almost  invariably  have  excellent 
health,  as  have  also  the  ^Yh^te  men  engaged  in  the  business. 
They  all  consider  the  water  of  the  Dismals  ”  to  have  a 
medicinal  virtue,  and  quite  probably  it  is  a  mild  tonic.  It 
is  greenisli  in  colour,  and  I  thought  I  detected  a  slightly 
resinous  taste  upon  first  drinking  it.  Upon  entering  the 
swamp  also,  an  agreeable  resinous  odour,  resembling  that  of 
a  hemlock  forest,  was  perceptible. 

The  negroes  worldng  in  the  swanip  were  more  sprightly 
and  straightforward  in  their  manner  and  conversation  than 
any  field-hand  plantation  negroes  that  I  saw  at  the  South ; 
two  or  three  of  their  employers  ^vitli  wdiom  I  conversed  spoke 
well  of  them,  as  compared  with  other  slaves,  and  made  no 
complaints  of  rascality  ’’  or  laziness. 

One  of  those  gentlemen  told  me  of  a  remarkable  case  of 
providence  and  good  sense  in  a  negro  that  he  had  employed 
in  the  swamp  for  many  years.  He  was  so  trustworthy,  that 
he  had  once  let  him  go  to  New  York  as  cook  of  a  lumber 
schooner,  vrhen  he  could,  if  he  had  chosen  to  remain  there, 
have  easily  escaped  from  slavery. 

Knowing  that  he  must  have  accumulated  considerable 
money,  his  employer  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  buy  his 
freedom,  and  he  immediately  determined  to  do  so.  But 
when,  on  applying  to  his  owner,  he  was  asked  g  500  for  him- 
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self,  a  price  whicli,  considering  lie  was  an  elderly  man,  lie 
thought  too  much,  he  declined  the  bargain ;  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  however,  he  came  to  his  employer  again,  and  said 
that  although  he  thought  his  owner  was  mean  to  set  so  high 
a  price  upon  him,  he  had  been  thinking  that  if  he  was  to  be  an 
old  man  he  would  rather  be  his  own  master,  and  if  be  did  not 
live  long,  his  money  would  not  be  of  any  use  to  him  at  any 
rate,  and  so  he  had  concluded  he  would  make  the  purchase. 

He  did  so,  and  upon  collecting  the  various  sums  that  he 
had  loaned  to  white  people  in  the  vicinity,  he  w^as  found  to 
liaye  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  was  necessary.  With 
the  surplus,  he  paid  for  his  passage  to  Liberia,  and  bought  a 
handsome  outht.  When  he  was  about  to  leave,  my  in¬ 
formant  had  made  him  a  present,  and,  in  thanking  him  for  it, 
the  free  man  had  said  that  the  first  thing  he  should  do,  on 
reaching  Liberia,  would  be  to  learn  to  write,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  could,  he  would  write  to  him  bow  he  liked  the  country : 
he  had  been  gone  yet  scarce  a  year,  and  had  not  been  heard 
from. 


Beep  Fiive7\  Jan.  l^tK — The  shad  and  herring  fisheries 
upon  the  sounds  and  inlets  of  the  Horth  Carolina  coast  are 
an  important  branch  of  iiidnstry,  and  a  source  of  considerable 
wealth.  The  men  employed  in  them  are  mainly  negroes, 
slave  and  free ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted 
is  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  novel. 

The  largest  sweep  seines  in  the  world  are  used.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  most  of  my  infor¬ 
mation,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  seine  over  two  miles. in  length. 
It  was  manned  by  a  force  of  forty  negroes,  most  of  whom 
were  hired  at  a  dollar  a  day,  for  the  fishing  season,  which 
'  usnally  commences  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  of  March, 
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and  lasts  fifty  days.  In  favourable  years  the  profits  are  very 
great.  In  extremely  unfavourable  years  many  of  tbe  pro¬ 
prietors  are  made  bankrupt. 

Cleaning,  curing,  and  packing  bouses  are  erected  on  tbe 
shore,  as  near  as  they  conveniently  may  be  to  a  point  on  tbe 
beacb,  suitable  for  drawing  tbe  seine.  Six  or  eight  wind¬ 
lasses,  worked  by  horses,  are  fixed  along  the  shore,  on  each 
side  of  this  point.  There  are  two  large  seine-boats,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  one  captain,  two  seine-tenders,  and  eight  or 
ten  oarsmen.  In  making  a  cast  of  the  net,  one-half  of  it  is 
arranged  on  the  stern  of  each  of  the  boats,  which,  hahng 
previously  been  placed  in  a  suitable  position — perhaps  a  mile 
ofi"  shore,  in  front  of  the  buildings — are  rowed  from  each 
other,  the  captains  steering'^  and  the  seine-tenders  throwing 
off,  until  the  seine  is  all  cast  between  them.  This  is  usually 
done  in  such  a  way  that  it  describes  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
chord  of  which  is  diagonal  with  the  shore.  The  hawsers 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  seine  are  brought  first  to  the 
outer  vundlasses,  and  are  wound  in  by  the  horses.  As  the 
operation  of  gathering  in  the  seine  occupies  several  hours,  the 
boat  hands,  as  soon  as  they  have  brought  the  hawsers  to  the 
shore,  draw  their  boats  up,  and  go  to  sleep. 

As  the  wings  approach  the  shore,  the  hawsers  are  from 
time  to  time  carried  to  the  other  windlasses,  to  contract  the 
sweep  of  the  seine.  After  the  gaff  of  the  net  reaches  the 
shore,  lines  attached  toward  the  bunt  are  carried  to  the  wind¬ 
lasses,  and  the  boats’  crews  are  awakened,  and  arrange  the 
wing  of  the  seine,  as  fast  as  it  comes  in,  upon  the  boat  again. 
Of  course,  as  the  cast  was  made  diagonally  with  the  shore, 
one  wing  is  beached  before  the  other.  By  the  time  the  fish 
in  the  hunt  have  been  secured,  both  boats  are  ready  for 
another  cast,  and  the  boatmen  proceed  to  make  it,  while  the 
shore  gang  is  engaged  in  sorting  and  gutting  the  take.’' 
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My  inforinant,  who  had  g  50,000  invested  in  his  fishing 
establishment,  among  other  items  of  expenditure,  mentioned 
that  he  had  used  seventy  kegs  of  gunpowder  the  previous 
year,  and  amused  himself  for  a  few  moments  with  letting  me 
try  to  conjecture  in  what  way  villanous  saltpetre  could  he 
put  to  use  in  taking  fish. 

There  is  evidence  of  a  subsidence  of  this  coast,  in  many 
places,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  ;  many  stumps  of 
trees,  evidently  standing  where  they  grew,  being  found  some 
way  below  the  present  surface,  in  the  swamps  and  salt 
marshes.  Where  the  formation  of  the  shore  and  the  surface, 
or  the  strength  of  the  currents  of  water,  which  have  flowed 
over  the  sunken  land,  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  a  later 
deposit,  the  stumps  of  great  cypress  trees,  not  in  the  least 
decayed,  protrude  from  the  bottom  of  the  sounds.  These 
would  obstruct  the  passage  of  a  net,  and  must  be  removed 
from  a  fishing-ground. 

The  operation  of  removing  them  is  cairied  on  during  the 
summer,  after  the  close  of  the  fishing  season.  The  position 
of  a  stump  liavmg  been  ascertained  by  divers,  two  large  seine- 
boats  are  moored  over  it,  alongside  each  other,  and  a  log  is 
laid  across  them,  to  which  is  attached  perpendicularly,  between 
the  boats,  a  spar,  fifteen  feet  long.  The  end  of  a  chain  is 
hooked  to  the  log,  between  the  boats,  the  other  end  of  which 
is  fastened  by  divers  to  the  stump  which  it  is  wished  to  raise. 
A  double-purchase  tackle  leads  from  the  end  of  the  spar  to  a 
ring-holt  in  the  bows  of  one  of  the  boats,  with  the  fall  leading 
aft,  to  he  bowsed  upon  by  the  crews.  The  mechanical  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  windlass,  the  lever,  and  the  pulley  being  thus 
combined,  the  chain  is  wound  on  to  the  log,  until  either  the 
stump  yields,  and  is  brought  to  the  surface,  or  the  boats’ 
gunwales  are  brought  to  the  w^ater's  edge. 

W^hen  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  the  stump  still  remains 
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firm,  a  new  power  must  be  applied.  A  spile,  pointed  with 
iron,  sis  indies  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  long,  is  set  upon 
the  stump  by  a  diver,  who  goes  down  with  it,  and  gives 
it  that  direction  which,  in  his  judgment,  is  best,  and  diiven 
into  it  by  mauls  and  sledges,  a  scaffold  being  erected  between 
the  boats  for  men  to  stand  on  while  driving  it.  In  veiy 
lai’ge  stumps,  the  spile  is  often  driven  till  its  top  reaches  the 
water ;  so  that  when  it  is  drawn  -out,  a  cavity  is  left  in  the 
stump,  ten  feet  in  depth.  A  tube  is  now  used,  which  is 
made  by  welding  together  three  musket-barrels,  wdth  a  breech 
at  one  end,  in  which  is  the  tube  of  a  percussion  breech,  with 
the  ordinary  position  of  the  nipple  reversed,  so  that  when  it 
is  screwed  on  with  a  detonating  cap,  the  latter  will  protrude 
ivithin  the  barrel.  This  breech  is  then  inserted  within  a 
cylindrical  tin  box,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  varying  in 
length,  according  to  the  supposed  strength  of  the  stump ;  and 
soap  or  tallow  is  smeared  about  the  place  of  insertion  to 
make  it  ivater  tight.  The  box  contains  several  pounds  of 
gunpowder. 

The  long  iron  tube  is  elevated,  and  the  diver  goes  down 
again,  and  guides  it  into  the  hole  in  the  stump,  with  the 
canister  in  his  arms.  It  has  reached  the  bottom— the  diver 
lias  come  up,  and  is  drawm  into  one  of  the  boats — an  iron  rod 
is  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube — all  hands  crouch  low 

j 

and  hold  hard — the  rod  is  let  go — crack  ! — vvhoo — -oosch  ! 
The  sea  swells,  boils,  and  breaks  upward.  If  the  boats  do 
not  rise  with  it,  they  must  sink  ;  if  they  rise,  and  the  chain 
does  not  break,  the  stump  must  rise  with  them.  At  the  same 
moment  the  heart  of  cypress  is  riven ;  its  furthest  rootlets 
quiver ;  the  very  earth  trembles,  and  loses  courage  to  hold  it ; 
up  comes  the  stump,  or  down  go  the  niggers  V 

The  success  of  the  operation  evidently  depends  mainly  on 
the  discretion  and  skill  of  the  diver.  My  informant,  %vho 
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thought  that  he  remoYed  last  summer  oyer  a  thousand 
stumps,  using  for  the  purpose  seventy  kegs  of  gunpowder, 
employed  several  divers,  all  of  them  negroes.  .  Some  of  them 
could  remain  under  water,  and  work  there  to  better  advantage 
than  others ;  but  all  were  admirably  skilful,  and  this,  much 
in  proportion  to  the  practice  and  experience  they  had  had« 
They  w^ear,  when  diving,  three  or  four  pairs  of  flannel  drawers 
and  shirts.  Nothing  is  required  of  them  vdien  they  are  not 
wanted  to  go  to  the  bottom,  and,  w^hiie  the  other  hands  are 
at  work,  they  may  lounge,  or  go  to  sleep  in  the  boat,  wdiich 
they,  do,  in  their  wet  garments.  Whenever  a  diver  displays 
unusual  hardihood,  skill,  or  perseverance,  he  is  rewarded  wntli 
whisky;  or,  as  they  are  commonly  aDowed,  while  diving,  as 
much  whisky  as  they  wnnt,  with  money.  Each  of  them 
would  generally  get  every  day  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  dollar  in 
this  way,  above  the  wages  paid  for  them,  according  to  the 
skill  and  industry  with  which  they  had  worked.  On  this 
account,  said  my  informant,  the  harder  the  work  jmu  give 
them  to  do,  the  better  they  like  it.’’  His  divers  very 
frequently  had  intennittent  fevers,  but  w^ould  very  rarely  let 
this  keep  them  out  of  their  boats.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  shake,”  they  would  generally  insist  that  they  were 
“  well  enough  to  dive.” 

What !  slaves  eager  to  work,  and  working  cheerfully,  earn¬ 
estly,  and  skilfully  ?  Even  so,  Being  for  the  time  managed 
as  freemen,  their  ambition  stimulated  by  wages,  suddenly 
they,  too,  reveal  sterling  manhood,  and  honour  their  Creator. 

Norfolk;  jan,  — The  market  gardens  at  Norfolk— 

which  have  been  profitably  supplying  New  York  markets  with 
poor  early  vegetables,  and  half-hardy  luxuries  for  several  years 
past — do  not  difier  at  all  from  market  gardens  elsewhere. 
They  are  situated  in  every  direction  for  many  miles  firora 
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the  city,  offering  a  striking  contmst,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
large,  old-fashioned  Virginian  farms,  among  whidi  they  are 
scattered. 

On  one  of  the  latter,  of  over  a  thousand  acres,  a  friend  told 
me  he  had  seen  the  negroes  moving  long,  stravry  manure 
with  shovels,  and  upon  inquiry  found  there  was  not  a  dung- 
fork  on  the  place. 

The  soil  is  a  poor  sandy  loam,  and  manure  is  brought  by 
shipping  from  Baltimore,  as  well  as  from  the  nearer  towns,  to 
enrich  it.  The  proprietors  of  the  market  gardens  are  nearly 
all  from  New  Jersey,  and  brought  many  of  their  old  white 
labourers  with  them.  Except  at  picking-time,  when  every¬ 
thing  possessing  fingers  is  in  demand,  they  do  not  often  em¬ 
ploy  slaves. 

The  Norfolk  Argus  says  that,  from  about  the  20th  June  to 
the  20th  July,  from  2,000  to  2,500  barrels  of  potatoes  will 
be  shipped  daily  from  that  city  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  together  with  300  to  500  barrels  of  cucumbers,  musk- 
melons,  etc. 

Norfolk,  Jan.  — Vv^hile  driving  a  chaise  from  Ports¬ 

mouth  to  Beep  Eiver,  I  picked  up  on  the  road  a  jaded-looking 
negro,  who  proved  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  good-natured 
fellow.  His  account  of  the  lumber  business,  and  of  the  life 
of  the  lumbermen  in  the  swamps,  in  answer  to  my  questions, 
was  clear  and  precise,  and  was  afterwards  verified  by  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  his  master. 

He  told  me  that  his  name  was  Joseph,  that  he  belonged 
(as  property)  to  a  church  in  one  of  the  inland  counties,  and 
that  he  was  hired  from  the  trustees  of  the  church  by  his 
present  master.  He  expressed  contentment  with  his  lot,  but 
great  unwillingness  to  be  sold  to  go  on  to  a  plantation.  He 
liked  to  mind  himself,''  as  he  did  in  the  swamps.  Whether 
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he  would  still  more  prefer  to  be  entirely  liis  own  master,  I 
did  not  ask. 

The  Dismal  Swamps  are  noted  places  of  refuge  for  run¬ 
away  negroes.  They  were  formerly  peopled  in  this  way  much 
more  than  at  present;  a  systematic  hunting  of  them  wuth 
dogs  and  guns  having  been  made  by  individuals  who  took  it 
up  as  a  business  about  ten  years  ago.  Children  were  born, 
bred,  lived,  and  died  here,  Joseph  Church  told  me  he  had 
seen  skeletons,  and  had  helped  to  bury  bodies  recently  dead. 
There  were  people  in  the  swamps  stiU,  he  thought,  that  were 
the  children  of  runaways,  and  who  had  been  runawa^^s  them¬ 
selves  all  their  lives.”  What  a  life  it  must  be  1  born  out¬ 
laws  ;  educated  self-stealers ;  trained  from  infancy  to  be 
constantly  in  dread  of  the  approach  of  a  white  man  as  a 
thing  more  fearful  than  wild  cats  or  serpents,  or  even 
starvation. 

There  can  he  but  few,  however,  if  any,  of  these  natives  ” 
left.  They  cannot  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  life  with¬ 
out  coming  often  either  to  the  outskirts  to  steal  from  the 
plantations,  or  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camps  of  the 
lumbermen.  They  depend  much  upon  the  charity  or  the 
wages  given  them  by  the  lattei\  The  poorer  white  men, 
owning  small  tracts  of  the  swamps,  will  sometimes  employ 
them,  and  the  negroes  frequently.  In  the  hands  of  either 
they  are  liable  to  be  betrayed  to  the  negro-hunters.  Joseph 
said  that  they  had  huts  in  back  places,”  hidden  by  bushes, 
and  difficult  of  access  ;  he  had,  apparently,  been  himself 
quite  intimate  with  them.  When  the  shingle  negroes  em¬ 
ployed  them,  he  told  me,  they  made  them  get  up  logs  for 
them,  and  would  give  them  enough  to  eat,  and  some  clothes, 
and  perhaps  two  dollars  a  month  in  money,  But  some, 
when  they  owed  them  money,  WQuld  betray  them,  instead  of 
paying  them, 
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I  asked  if  they  were  ever  shot.  Oh,  yes,”  he  said ; 
when  the  hunters  saw  a  runaway,  if  he  tried  to  get  from 
them,  they  would  call  out  to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  stop 
they  w^ould  shoot,  and  if  he  did  not,  they  would  shoot,  and 
sometimes  kill  him. 

“ Bid  some  oit  'em  would  rather  he  shot  than  he  iooh, 
he  added,  simply. 

A  farmer  living  near  the  swump  confirmed  this  account, 
and  said  he  knew  of  three  or  four  being  shot  in  one  day. 

No  particular  breed  of  dogs -is  needed  for  hunting  negroes  : 
blood-hounds,  fox-hounds,  bull-dogs,  and  curs  "were  used,^ 
and  one  white  man  told  me  how  they  were  trained  for  it,  as 
if  it  were  a  eommon  or  notorious  practice.  They  are  shut 
up  wiien  puppies,  and  never  allovred  to  see  a  negro  except 
while  training  to  catch  him.  A  negro  is  made  to  run  from 
them,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  follow  him  until  he  gets 
into  a  tree,  when  meat  is  given  them.  Afterwards  they 
learn  to  follow  any  particular  negro  by  scent,  and  then  a 
shoe  or  a  piece  of  clothing  is  taken  off  a  negro,  and  they 
learn  to  find  by  scent  who  it  belongs  to,  and  to  tree  him,  etc. 
All  this  the  farmer  told  me.  I  don't  think  dogs  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ordinary  driving  ”  in  the  sw-amp,  but  only  to 
overtake  some  particular  slave,  as  soon  as  possible,  after  it  is 
discovered  that  he  has  fied  from  a  plantation.  Joseph  said 
that  it  was  easy  for  the  drivers  to  tell  a  fugitive  from  a 
regularly  employed  slave  in  the  swamps. 

“  How  do  they  know  them  ?” 

How  do  you  mean  ?” 

Oh,  dey  looks  strange B 

Sheared  like,  you  knowg  sir,  and  kind  o’  strange,  cause 

*  I  hiiYe  since  seen  a  pack  of  negro-dogs,  chained  in  couples,  and  probably  going 
to  the  field.  They  were  all  of  a  breed,  and  in  appearance  between  a  Scotch  stag- 
hound  and  3  fox-houud. 
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dey  hasn’t  much  to  eat,  and  ain’t  decent  [not  decently 
clothed],  like  we  is.” 

When  the  hunters  take  a  negro  who  has  not  a  pass,  or 
‘^'free  papers,”  and  they  don’t  know  whose  slave  he  is,  they 
confine  him  in  jail,  and  advertise  him.  If  no  one  claims  him 
within  a  year  he  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  a  public 
sale,  and  this  sale  gives  title  in  law  against  any  subsequent 
claimant. 

The  form  of  the  advertisements  used  in  such  cases  is 
shown  by  the  following,  which  are  cut  from  North  Carolina 
nev/spapers,  published  in  counties  adjoining  the  Dismals. 
Such  advertisements  are  quite  as  common  in  the  papers  of 
many  parts  of  the  Slave  States  as  those  of  horses  or  cattle 

Taken  up  ”  in  those  of  the  North  : — 


WAS  TAKEN"  UP  and  committed  to  the  Jail  of  Halifax  County,  on  the 
26th  day  of  May,  a  dark  coloured  boy,  who  says  his  name  is  Jordan 
Artis.  Said  boy  says  he  was  born  free,  and  was  bound  out  to  Whlliam 
Beale,  near  Murfreesboro',  Hertford  County,  N.C  ,  and  is  now  21  years  of 
age.  Tiie  owner  is  requested  to  come  forward,  prove  property,  pay 
charges,  and  take  the  said  boy  away,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  ; 
otherwise  he  will  be  dealt  with  as  tiie  law  directs. 

0-  P.  SHELL,  Jailer. 

Halifax  County,  N.C.,  June  8,  1855. 


TAKEN  UP, 

And  COMMITTED  to  the  Jail  of  New  Hanover  County,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1855,  a  Negro  Man,  who  says  his  name  is  EDWARD 
LLOYD.  Said  negro  is  about  35  or  40  years  old,  light  complected,  5  feet 
9|  inches  high,  slim  built,  upper  fore  teeth  out ;  says  he  is  a  Mason  by 
trade,  that  he  is  free,  and  belongs  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  that  he  served  his 
time  at  the  Mason  business  under  Mr.  Wm.  Stuart,  of  Alexandria.  He  was 
taken  up  and  committed  as  a  runaway.  His  owner  is  notified  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  prove  property,  pay  charges,  and  t;ilce  him  away,  or  lie  will  be  dealt 
with  as  the  law'  directs.  E.  D.  HALL,  Sheriff. 
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In  the  same  paper  with  the  last  are  four  advertisements  of 
Runaways  :  two  of  them,  as  specimens,  I  transcribe. 

^^200  REWARD. 

Ran  away  from  tile  employ  of  Messrs.  Holmes  &  Brovsrn,  on  Sunday 
night,  20th  inst.,  a  negro  man  named  YATNEY  or  MEDICINE, 
belonging  to  the  undersigned.  Said  bpy  Is  stout  built,  about  5  feet  4i2]clies 
high,  22  years  old,  and  dark  complected,  and  has  the  appearance,  when 
walking  slow,  of  one  leg  being  a  little  shorter  than  the  other.  He  was 
brought  from  Chapel  Hill,  and  is  probably  lurking  either  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  place,  or  Beatty's  Bridge,  in  Bladen  County. 

The  above  reward  will  be  paid  for  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  any 
white  person  of  harbouring  him,  or  a  reward  of  ^25  for  his  apprehension 
and  confinement  in  any  Jail  in  the  State,  so  that  I  can  get  him,  or  for  his 
delivery  to  me  in  Wilmington. 

J.  T.  SCHONWALD. 


RUNAWAY 

FKOM  tele  SUBSCRIBEE,  on  the  27th  of  May,  his  negro  boy  ISOME. 

Said  boy  is  about  21  years  of  age  ;  rather  light  complexion  ;  very 
coarse  hair  ;  weight  about  150  lbs. ;  height  about  5  feet  6  or  7  inches ;  rather 
pleasing  countenance  ;  quick  and  easy  spoken ;  rather  a  do^Yncast  look. 
It  is  thought  that  he  is  trying  to  make  his  way  to  Franklin  county,  N.C., 
where  he  was  Iiired  in  Jan.  last,  of  Thomas  J.  Blackwell.  A  liberal 
Reward  will  be  given  for  his  confinement  in  any  Jail  in  North  or  South 
Carolina,  or  to  any  one  who  will  give  information  where  he  can  be  found. 

W.  H.  BRWETT, 
Canwayboro’,  S.C. 

Handbills,  written  or  printed,  ojSering  rewards  for  the 
return  of  runaway  slaves,  are  to  be  constantly  seen  at  nearly 
every  court-house,  tavern,  and  post-office.  The  frequency 
with  which  these  losses  must  occur,  however,  on  large  plan¬ 
tations,  is  most  strongly  evidenced  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  domestic -news  columns  of  the  Fayetieville  Observer. 
A  man  who  would  pay  these  prices  must  anticipate  frequent 
occasion  to  use  his  purchase. 

“  Mr.  J.  L.  Bryan,  of  Moore  county,  sold  at  public  auction,  on  the  20tli 
instant,  a  pack  of  ten  hounds,  ti-ained  for  hunting  runaways,  for  the  sum  of 
$1,540.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  one  dog  was  $301 ;  lowest  price, 
$75;  average  for  the  ten,  $154.  The  terms  of  sale  were  six  months" 
credit,  with  approved  security,  and  interest  from  date."" 
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The  newspapers  of  the  South-western  States  frequently 
contain  advertisements  similar  to  the  following,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Vfesi  Tennessee  Democrat : — 

Blood-hounds.— I  have  two  of  the  finest  dogs  for  catch¬ 
ing  NEGROES  ill  the  Southwest.  They  can  take  the  ti-ail 
TWELVE  HOURS  after  the  NEGRO  HAS  PASSED,  and  catch  him 
with  ease.  I  live  just  four  miles  southwest  of  Boliver,  on  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Boliver  to  \Vhitesville.  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  catch  run¬ 
away  negroes, — March  2,  1853. 

DAVID  TURNER. 

The  largest  and  best  “  hotel”  in  Norfolk  had  been  closed, 
shortly  before  I  was  there,  from  want  of  sufficient  patronage 
to  sustain  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  another  house, 
which,  though  quite  pretending,  -was  shamefully  kept.  The 
landlord  paid  scarcely  the  smallest  attention  to  the  'wants  of 
his  guests,  turned  his  back  when  inquiries  were  made  of  him, 
and  replied  insolently  to  complaints  and  requests.  His 
slaves  were  far  his  superiors  in  manners  and  morals ;  but, 
not  being  one  quarter  in  number  what  were  needed,  and 
consequently  not  being  able  to  obey  one  quarter  of  the  orders 
that  were  given  them,  their  only  study  was  to  disregard,  as 
far  as  they  would  be  allowed  to,  aU  requisitions  upon  their 
time  and  labour.  The  smallest  service  could  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  bullying  or  bribing.  Every  clean  towel  that  I  got 
during  my  stay  wus  a  matter  of  special  negotiation. 

I  was  nrst  put  in  a  very  small  room,  in  a  corner  of  the 
house,  next  under  the  roof.  The  weather  being  stormy,  and 
the  roof  leaky,  water  Vv^as  frequently  dripping  from  the 
ceiling  upon  the  bed  and  driving  in  at  the  window,  so  as  to 
stand  in  pools  upon  the  floor.  There  was  no  fire-place  in 
the  room  ;  the  ladies’  parlour  vras  usually  crowded  by  ladies 
and  their  friends,  among  vdiom  I  had  no  acquaintance,  and, 
as  it  was  freezing  cold,  I  was  obliged  to  spend  most  of  my 
time  in  the  stinking  bar-room,  -where  the  landlord,  all  the 
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time,  sat  witli  his  boon  companions,  smoking  and  chewing 
and  talking  obscenely. 

This  crew  of  old  reprobates  frequently  exercised  their 
indignation  upon  Mrs.  StoYre,  and  other  Infidel  aboli¬ 
tionists and,  on  Sunday,  having  all  attended  church,  after¬ 
wards  mingled  with  their  ordinary  ribaldry  laudations  of  the 
“  evangelical character  of  the  sermons  they  had  heard. 

On  the  night  I  arrived,  I  was  told  that  I  w^ould  be  pro¬ 
vided,  the  next  morning,  with  a  room  in  which  I  could  have 
a  fire,  and  a  similar  promise  vras  given  me  every  twelve 
hours,  for  five  days,  before  I  obtained  it ;  then,  at  last,  I 
had  to  share  it  with  two  strangers. 

When  I  left,  the  same  petty  sponging  operation  was 
practised  upon  me  as  at  Petersburg.  The  breakfast,  for 
which  half  a  dollar  had  been  paid,  was  not  ready  until  an 
hour  after  I  had  been  called ;  and,  wiien  ready,  consisted  of 
cold  salt  fish ;  dried  slices  of  bread  and  tainted  butter ;  coffee, 
evidently  made  the  day  before  and  half  re-w^armed  ;  no  milk, 
the  milkman  not  arriving  so  early  in  the  morning,  the  ser¬ 
vant  said ,'  and  no  sooner  ^vas  I  seated  than  the  choice  was 
presented  to  me,  by  the  agitated  book-keeper,  of  going  with¬ 
out  such  as  this,  or  of  losing  the  tiuin,  and  so  being  obliged 
to  stay  in  the  house  twenty-four  hours  longer. 

Of  course  I  dispensed  with  the  breakfast,  and  hurried  off 
with  the  porter,  who  was  to  take  my  baggage  on  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  to  the  station.  The  station  w^as  across  the  harbour, 
in  Portsmouth.  Notwithstanding  all  the  haste  I  could  com¬ 
municate  to  him,  w^e  reached  the  ferry-landing  just  as  the 
boat  left,  too  late  by  three  seconds.  I  looked  at  my  watch ; 
it  lacked  but  twenty  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  the  land¬ 
lord  and  the  book-keeper  and  the  breakfast-table  waiter  and 
the  railroad  company’s  advertisements  had  informed  me  that 
the  train  left.  ‘'Nehber  mine,  massa,”  said  the  porter, 
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"  dey  won’t  go  widout  ’ou — Baltimore  boat  haant  ariv  yet ; 
dey  doan  go  till  dat  come  in,  sneh.” 

Somewhat  relieved  by  this  assurance,  and  by  the  arrival  of 
others  at  the  landing,  who  evidently  expected  to  reach  the 
train,  I  went  into  the  market  and  got  a  breakfast  from  the 
cake  and  fruit  stalls  of  the  negro- women. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  ferry-boat  returned,  and  after  wait¬ 
ing  some  time  at  the  landing,  put  out  again  ;  but  when  mid¬ 
way  across  the  harbour,  the  v/heels  ceased  to  revolve,  and  for 
fifteen  minutes  we  diifted  with  the  tide.  The  fireman  had 
been  asleep,  the  fires  had  got  low,  and  the  steam  given  out. 
I  observed  that  the  crew,  including  the  master  or  pilot,  and 
the  engineer,  were  all  negroes. 

We  reached  the  railroad  station  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  time  at  udiich  the  train  should  have  left.  There  were 
several  persons,  prepared  for  travelling,  W'aiting  about  it,  but 
there  Vvos  no  sign  of  a  departing  train,  and  the  ticket-office 
was  not  open.  I  paid  the  porter,  sent  him  back,  and  w^as 
added  to  the  number  of  the  waiters. 

The  delay  was  for  the  Baltimore  boat,  which  arrived  in  an 
hour  after  the  time  the  train  w^as  advertised,  ■unconditionally, 
to  start,  and  the  first  forward  movement  was  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  behind  time.  A  brakeman  told  me  this 
delay  was  not  very  unusual,  and  that  an  hour’s  waiting 
might  be  commonly  calculated  upon  ‘with  safety. 

The  distance  from  Portsmouth  to  Welden,  X.C.,  eighty 
miles,  was  run  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes — twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  The  road,  wdiich  was  formerly  a  very 
poor  and  unprofitable  one,  was  bought  up  a  few  years  ago, 
mainly,  I  believe,  by  Boston  capital,  and  reconstructed  in  a 
substantial  manner.  The  grades  are  light,  and  there  are  few 
cuives.  Fare,  2-|-  cents  a  mile. 

At  a  way-station  a  trader  had  re.  dy  a  company  of  negroofs, 
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intended  to  be  shipped  Soiitli ;  bnt  the  servants’  car  ”  being 
quite  full  already,  they  were  obliged  to  be  left  for  another 
train.  As  we  departed  from  the  station,  I  stood  upon  the 
platform  of  the  rear  car  with  two  other  men.  One  said  to 
the  other ; — 

“  That’s  a  good  lot  of  niggers.” 

Damn’d  good  ;  I  only  wish  they  belonged  to  me.” 

I  entered  the  car,  and  took  a  seat,  and  presently  they  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  sat  near  me.  Continuing  their  conversation  thus 
commenced,  they  sj)oke  of  their  bad  luck  in  life.  One 
appeared  to  have  been  a  bai-keeper  ;  the  other  an  overseer. 
One  said  the  highest  wages  he  had  ever  been  paid  W'ere  two 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  that  year  he  hadn’t  laid  up  a 
cent.  Soon  after,  the  other,  speaking  mth  much  energy  and 
bitterness,  said : — 

“  I  vdsh  to  God,  old  Virginny  was  free  of  all  the  niggers.” 

“It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  she  was.” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  and,  I  tell  you,  it  would  be  a  damn’d  good 
tiling  for  ns  poor  fellows.” 

“I  reckon  it  would,  myself.” 

When  we  stopped  at  "Weldon,  a  man  was  shouting  from  a 
stage-coach,  “  Passengers  for  Gaston  1  Hurry  up  !  Stage 
is  waiting  1”  As  he  repeated  this  the  third  time,  I  threw  up 
to  him  my  two  valises,  and  proceeded  to  climb  to  the  box,  to 
take  my  seat. 

“  You  are  in  a  mighty  hurry,  aint  ye  ?” 

“  Didn’t  you  say  the  stage  was  waiting  ?” 

“  If  ye’r  goin’  ter  get  any  dinner  to-day,  better  get  it  here ; 
won’t  have  much  other  chance.  Be  right  smart  about  it,  too.” 

Then  you  are  not  going  3^et  ?” 

Yon  can  get  yer  dinner,  if  ye  w^ant  to.” 

**  You’ll  call  me,  will  you,  when  you  are  ready  to  go 
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I  shan’t  go  without  ye,  ye  needn’t  he  afeard — go  ’long 
in,  and  get  yer  dinner  ;  this  is  the  place,  if  any  war  ; — don’t 
want  to  go  without  yer  dinner,  do  ye  ?” 

Before  arriving  at  Weldon,  a  handbill,  distributed  by  the 
proprietors  of  this  inn,  had  been  placed  in  my  hands,  from 
which  I  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

“  We  pledge  our  word  of  honour,  as  gentlemen,  that  if  the  fare  at  our 
table  be  inferior  to  that  on  the  table  of  our  enterprising  competitor,  we 
will  not  receive  a  cent  from  the  traveller,  but  relinquish  our  claims  to 
pay,  as  a  merited  forfeit,  for  what  we  would  regard  as  a  wanton  imposition 
upon  the  riglits  and  claims  of  the  unsuspecting  traveller. 

“  We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  Ladies  of  our  House,  to  make  even 
a  remote  allusion  to  their  domestic  duties  in  a  pnblie  circular.  It  will  not 
however,  be  regarded  indelicate  in  us  to  say,  that  tlie  duties  performed  by 
them  have  been,  and  are  satisfactoiy  to  us,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  the 
public.  And  we  will  only  add,  in  this  connection,  that  we  take  much 
pleasure  in  supcriiiteiiding  both  our  “Cook-House  ”  and  Table  in  person, 
and  in  administering  in  person  to  the  wants  of  onr  guests. 

“  W e  have  made  considerable  improvements  in  our  House  of  late,  and 
those  who  wish  to  remain  over  at  W^eldon,  will  find,  with  us,  airy  rooms 
clean  beds,  brisk  fires,  and  attentive  and  orderly  servants,  with  abundance 
of  FRESH  OYSTERS  during  the  season,  and  every  necessary  and 
luxuiy  that  money  can  procure. 

“  It  is  not  our  \dsh  to  deceive  strangers  nor  others ;  and  if,  on  visiting 
our  House,  they  do  not  find  things  as  Iiere  represented,  they  can  publish 
ns  to  the  world  as  impostors,  and  the  ignominy  will  be  ours.” 

Going  into  tlie  lionse,  I  found  most  of  the  passengers  by 
the  train  at  dinner,  and  the  few  negro  boys  and  girls  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  pay  attention  to  any  one  in  particular. 
The  only  palatable  viand  within  my  reach  was  some  cold 
sv/eet  potatoes  ;  of  these  I  made  a  slight  repast,  paid  the 
landlord,  who  stood  like  a  sentry  in  the  doorway,  half  a  dollar, 
and  in  fifteen  mmutes,  by  my  watch,  from  the  time  I  had 
entered,  went  out,  anxious  to  make  sure  of  my  seat  on  the 
box,  for  the  coach  was  so  small  that  but  one  passenger  could 
be  conveniently  carried  outside.  The  coach  was  gone. 

0,  yes,  sir,”  said  the  landlord,  hardly  disguising  his 
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sktisfaction ;  gone — yes,  sir,  some  time  ago  ;  you  was  in 
to  dinner,  was  you,  sir — pity  !  you’ll  liaye  to  stay  over  till 
to-morrow  now,  won’t  you  ?” 

‘*1  suppose  so,”  said  I,  hardly  willing  to  give  up  my  in¬ 
tention  to  sleep  in  Ealeigli  that  night,  even  to  secure  a  clean 
bed  and  fresh  oysters.  ‘ ‘  Which  road  does  the  stage  go  upon 
Along  the  county  road.” 

Which  is  that — this  way  through  the  woods  ?” 

‘Wes,  sir. — Carried  off  your  baggage  did  he? — Pity! 
Suppose  he  forgot  you.  Pity  !  ” 

“  Thank  you — yes,  I  suppose  he  did.  Is  it  a  pretty  good 
road  ?” 

“Eo,  sir,  ’taint  first-rate — good  many  pretty  bad  slews. 
You  might  go  round  by  the  Petersburg  Eailroad,  to-morrow. 
You’d  overtake  your  baggage  at  Gaston.” 

“  Thank  you.  It  was  not  a  very  fast  team,  I  know.  I’m 
going  to  take  a  little  run ;  and,  if  I  shouldn’t  come  back 
before  night,  you  needn’t  keep  a  bed  for  me.  Good  day,  sir.” 

In  about  half  an  hour  I  overhauled  the  coach :  as  I  came 
up,  the  driver  hailed  me — ■ 

“  Hallo  !  that  you  ?” 

“  lYhy  did  not  you  wait  for  me,  or  call  me  when  you 
wanted  to  go,  as  you  promised  ?” 

“  Eeckonecl  yer  was  inside — didn’t  look  in,  coz  I  asked  if 
’twas  all  right,  and  somebody,  this  ’ere  gentleman  here” — 
[who  had  got  my  seat] — “  ‘Yes,’  says  he,  ‘all  right;’  so  I 
reckoned  ’twas,  and  driv  along.  Mustn’t  blame  me.  Ortn’t 
to  be  so  long  swallerin’  yer  dinner — mind,  next  time !” 

The  road  was  as  bad  as  anytliing  under  the  name  of  a 
road  can  be  conceived  to  be.  Wherever  the  adjoining 
swamps,  fallen  trees,  stumps,  and  plantation  fences  would 
admit  of  it,  the  coach  was  driven,  with  a  great  deal  of  dex¬ 
terity,  out  of  the  road.  lYhen  the  vrheels  sunk  in  the  mud. 
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below  tlie  liubs,  we  were  sometimes  requested  to  get  out  and 
walk.  Au  upset  seemed  every  moment  inevitable.  At  length, 
it  came ;  and  the  driver,  climbing  on  to  the  upper  side, 
opened  the  door,  and  asked — 

“  G-ot  mixed  up  some  in  here  then,  didn’t  ye  ?  Ladies, 
hurt  any  ?  Well,  come,  get  out  here  ;  don’t  want  to  stay 
here  all  night  I  reckon,  do  ye  ? — Aint  nothing  broke,  as  I 
see.  We’ll  right  her  right  up.  Nary  durn’d  rail  within  a 
thousan’  mile,  I  don’t  s’pose ;  better  be  lookin’  roun’ ;  got 
to  get  somethin’  for  a  pry.” 

In  four  hours  after  I  left  the  hotel  at  Weldon,  the  coach 
reached  the  bank  of  the  Eoanoke,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles, 
and  stopped.  ‘  ‘  Here  we  are,”  said  the  driver,  opening  the  door. 

“  Where  are  we — not  in  Gaston  ?” 

“  Durned  nigh  it.  That  ere’s  Gaston,  over  thar  ;  and  you 
jast  holler,  and  they’ll  come  over  arter  you  in  the  boat.” 

Gaston  was  a  mile  above  us,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  Nearly  opposite  was  a  house,  and  a  scow  drawn  up  on 
the  beach  ,*  the  distance  across  the  river  was,  perhaps,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  When  the  driver  had  got  the  luggage  off, 
he  gathered  his  reins,  and  said — 

“  Seems  to  me  them  ther  gol-dumed  lazy  niggers  aint  a 
goin’  to  come  over  arter  you  now ;  if  they  won’t  you’d  better 
go  up  to  the  railroad  bridge,  some  of  ye,  and  get  a  boat,  or 
else  go  down  here  to  Free  Town  ;  some  of  them  cussed  free 
niggers  ’ll  be  glad  of  the  job,  I  no  doubt.” 

“  But,  confound  it,  driver  !  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us 
here,  are  you  ?  we  paid  to  be  carried  to  Gaston.” 

“  Can’t  help  it ;  you  are  clus  to  Gaston,  any  how,  and  if 
any  man  thinks  he’s  goin’  to  liev  me  drive  him  up  to  the 
bridge  to-night,  he’s  damnably  mistaken,  he  is,  and  I  aint  a 
goin'  to  do  it  not  for  no  man,  I  ain’t.” 

And  away  he  drove,  leaving  us,  all  strangers,  in  a  strange 
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coimtry,  just  at  tlie  edge  of  night,  far  from  any  house,  to 
“holler,” 

The  only  way  to  stop  him  was  to  shoot  him ;  and,  as  we 
were  all  good  citizens,  and  travelled  with  faith  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  lavv",  and  not  like  knights-errant,  armed  for 
adventure,  we  could  not  do  that. 

Good  citizens  ?  No,  we  were  not ;  for  we  have  all,  to  this 
clay,  neglected  to  prosecute  the  fellow,  or  his  employers.  It 
would,  to  be  sure,  have  cost  us  ten  times  any  damages  we 
should  have  been  awarded ;  but,  if  we  had  been  really  good 
citizens,  w^e  should  have  been  as  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
necessary  loss,  as  knights'-errant  of  old  were  to  risk  life  to 
fight  bloody  giants.  Arid,  until  many  of  us  can  have  the 
nobleness  to  give  ourselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  killing 
off  these  impudent  highwaymen  of  our  time,  at  law,  we  have 
all  got  to  suffer  in  their  traps  and  stratagems. 

We  soon  saw  the  “gol-durned  lazy  niggers”  come  to 
their  scow,  and  after  a  scrutiny  of  our  numbers,  and  a  con¬ 
sultation  among  themselves,  'which  e^fidently  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  job  wouldn’t  pay,  go  back. 

When  it  began  to  grow  dark,  leaving  me  as  a  baggage- 
guard,  the  rest  of  the  coach’s  company  walked  up  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  crossed  by  a  railroad  bridge  to  Gaston. 
One  of  them  afterwards  returned  with  a  gang  of  negroes, 
whom  he  had  hired,  and  a  large  freight-boat,  into  which, 
across  the  snags  which  lined  the  shore,  we  passed  all  the 
baggage.  Among  the  rest,  there  were  some  very  large  and 
heavy  chests,  belonging  to  two  pretty  women,  who  were 
moving,  with  their  effects ;  and,  although  they  remained  in 
our  company  all  the  next  day,  they  not  only  neglected  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  boat  and  negro-hire,  but  forgot  to 
thank  us,  or  even  gratefully  to  smile  upon  us,  for  our  long 
toil  in  the  darlaiess  for  them. 
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Working  up  the  swollen  stream  of  the  Koanoke,  with 
setting-poles  and  oars^,  we  at  length  reached  Gaston.  When 
I  bought  my  tickets  at  the  station  in  Portsmouth,  I  said, 

I  will  take  tickets  to  any  place  this  side  of  Ealeigh  at 
which  I  can  arrive  before  night.  I  wish  to  avoid  travelling 
after  dark.”  You  can  go  straight  through  to  Ptaleigh, 
before  dark,”  said  the  clerk.  You  are  sure  of  that 
“Yes,  sir.”'  On  reaching  Gaston,  I  inquired  at  what  time 
the  train  for  Ealeigh  had  passed :  “'At  three  o’clock.” 

According  to  the  advertisement,  it  should  have  passed  at 
two  o’clock ;  and,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
it  could  not  have  been  possible  for  us,  leaving  Portsmouth  at 
the  time  w'e  did,  to  reach  Gaston  before  four  o’clock,  or 
Ealeigh  in  less  than  twenty-eight  hours  after  the  time  pro¬ 
mised.  The  next  day,  I  asked  one  of  the  railroad  men  how 
often  the  connection  occurred,  which  is  advertised  in  the 
Northern  papers,  as  if  it  were  a  certain  thing  to  take  place  at 
Gaston.  “Not  very  often,  sir ;  it  hain’t  been  once,  in  the 
last  two  weeks.”  Whenever  the  connection  is  not  made,  all 
passengers  whom  these  railroad  freebooters  have  drawn  into 
their  ambush,  are  obliged  to  remain  over  a  day,  at  Gaston; 
for,  as  is  to  be  supposed,  wnth  such  management,  the  business 
of  the  road  will  support  but  one  train  a  day. 

The  route  by  sea,  from  Baltimore  to  Portsmouth,  and 
thence  by  these  lines,  is  advertised  as  the  surest,  cheapest, 
and  most  expeditious  route  to  Ealeigh.  Among  my  stage 
companions,  were  some  who  lived  beyond  Ealeigh-  This 
was  Friday.  They  would  now  not  reach  Ealeigh  till  Satur¬ 
day  night,  and  such  as  could  not  conscientiously  travel  on 
Sunday,  would  be  detained  from  home  two  days  longer  than 
if  they  had  come  the  land  route.  One  of  them  lived  some 
eighty  miles  beyond  Ealeigh,  and  intended  to  proceed  by  a 
coach,  which  was  to  leave  Saturday  morning.  He  would 
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probably  be  now  detained  till  the  folio-wing  Wednesday,  as 
the  coach  left  Ealeigh  but  twice  a  week. 

The  country  from  Portsmouth  to  Gaston,  eighty  miles, 
partly  in  Virginia,  and  partly  in  North  Carohna,  is  almost 
ail  pine  forest,  or  cypress  swamp ;  and  on  the  little  land  that 
is  cultivated,  I  saw  no  indication  of  any  other  crop  than 
maize.  The  soil  is  light  and  poor.  Between  Weldon  and 
Gaston  there  are  hoarder  soils,  and  we  passed  several  cotton 
fields,  and  planters’  mansions.  On  the  low,  flat  lands  border¬ 
ing  the  banks  of  the  Eoanoke,  the  soil  is  of  the  character  of 
that  of  James  Eiver,  fine,  fertile,  mellow  loam  ;  and  the  maize 
crop  seemed  to  have  been  heavy. 

Gaston  is  a  \diiage  of  some  twenty  houses,  shops,  and 
cabins,  besides  the  railroad  storehouses,  the  hotel,  and  a 
nondescript  building,  which  may  be  either  a  fancy  barn,  or  a 
little  church,  getting  high.  From  the  manner  in  which 
passengers  are  forced,  by  the  management  of  the  trains 
arriving  here,  to  i^atronize  it,  the  hotel,  I  presume,  belongs 
to  the  railroad  companies.  It  is  ill-kept,  but  affords  some 
entertainment  from  its  travesty  of  certain  metropolitan 
vulgarities.  I  was  chummed  with  a  Southern  gentleman,  in 
a  very  small  room.  Finding  the  sheets  on  both  our  beds 
had  been  soiled  by  previous  occupants,  Fe  made  a  row  about 
it  with  the  servants,  and,  after  a  long  delay,  had  them 
changed ;  then  observing  that  it  was  probably  the  mistress’s 
fault,  and  not  the  servants’,  he  paid  the  negro,  whom  he  had 
been  berating,  for  his  trouble. 

Among  our  inside  passengers,  in  the  stage-coach,  was  a 
free  coloured  woman ;  she  was  treated  in  no  w^ay  differently 
from  the  white  ladies.  My  room-mate  said  this  was  entirely 
customary  at  the  South,  and  no  Southerner  would  ever  think 
of  objecting  to  it.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  have  known 
young  Southerners  to  get  very  angry  because  negroes  were 
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not  excluded’  from  the  public  conYeyances  in  ^Yliicli  the^^  had 
taken  passage  themselYeSj  at  the  Xorth  ;  and  I  have  always 
supposed  that  when  they  vrere  so  excluded,  it  was  from  fear 
of  oSending  Southern  travellers,  more  than  anything  else.^' 
Sitting  near  some  men  lounging  on  the  river-bank,  I  took 
notes  of  the  following  interesting  information,  delivered  in  a 
high-keyed,  blatant  drawl : — 

The  best  medicine  there  is,  is  this  here  Idee  of  Potasun. 

^  A  South  Carolina  Vieijo  of  the  Subject.  {Correspondence  of  Willis's  Mxisical 
World,  New  York.')— Char lesioivn.  Dec.  SU — I  t^ike  advaut^^ge  of  the  senson 
of  compliments  (being  a  subscriber  to  your  invaluable  sheet),  to  tender  you  this 
scrap,  as  a  reply  to  a  piece  in  your  paper  of  the  17th  ult.,  with  the  caption :  ‘  In- 
tulerance  of  coloured  persons  in  New  York.’  Tiie  piece  stated  that  up-town  families 
(in  New  York)  objected  to  hiring  coloured  persons  as  sei’vants,  in  consequence  of 
^conductors  and  didvers  refusing  to  let  them  ride  in  city  cars  and  omnibuses,’  and 
coloured  boys,  at  most,  may  ride  on  the  top.  And  after  dwelling  on  this,  you  sav, 
^SJlah^e  on  such  intoieiant  and  outrageous  prejudice  and  persecution  of  the  coloured 
race  at  tlie  North  1’  You  then  say,  ‘  Even  the  slaveholder  would  cry  shame  upon 
ns.’  You  never  made  a  truer  assertion  in  your  lite.  For  you  first  stated  that  they 
were  even  rejected  when  they  had  white  ohildreu  in  their  arms.  My  dear  friend,  if 
this  was  the  only  persecution  that  your  coloured  people  were  compelled  to  yield  sub¬ 
mission  to,  then  I  might  say  nothing.  Are  they  allowed  (if  they  pay)  to  sit  at 
the  tables  of  your  fashionable  hotels?  Are  they  allowed  a  seat  in  the  ‘dress 
circle’  at  your  opeias  ?  Are  they  not  subject  to  all  kinds  of  ill-treatment  from 
the  wliites  ?  Are  they  not  pointed  at,  and  hooted  at,  bj'  the  whites  (natives  of  the 
city),  when  dressed  up  a  little  ertra.  and  if  they  offer  a  reply,  are  im  mediately  over¬ 
powered  by  gangs  of  whites  ?  You  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  writer,  which  is  the 
reason  1  put  fiiese  queries,  knowing  they  can  oiily  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“•We  at  the  South  feel  proud  to  allow  them  to  occupy  seats  in  our  omnibuses 
(public  conveyances),  while  they,  with  the  affection  of  mothers,  embrace  our  white 
children,  and  take  them  to  ride.  And  in  our  most  fashionable  carriages,  you  will 
see  the  slave  sitting  alongside  of  their  owner.  You  will  see  the  slave  clothed  m 
the  most  comfortable  of  wearing  apparel.  And  more.  Touch  that  slave,  if  you 
dare,  and  you  will  see  the  owner’s  attachment.  And  thus,  in  a  very  few  words, 
you  have  the  oontiast  between  the  situation  of  the  coloured  people  at  the  North 
and  South.  Do  teach  the  detestable  Abolitionist  of  the  Noith  his  duty,  and  open 
his  eyes  to  the  misery  and  starvation  that  surround  his  own  home.  Teach 
him  to  love  his  brethren  of  the  South,  and  teach  him  to  let  Slaveiy  alone  in 
the  South,  while  starvation  and  destitution  surround  him  at  the  North ;  and 
oblige. 
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It’s  made  out  of  two  minerals ;  one  on  ’em  they  gets  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland — that’s  the  Idee ;  the  other’s  steel- 
hlings,  and  they  mixes  them  eschemicaliy  imtil  they  works 
altogether  into  a  solid  stuff  like  saltpetre.  NoWy  I  tell  you 
that’s  the  stuff  for  medicine.  It’s  the  best  thing  a  man  can 
ever  put  into  his  self.  It  searches  out  eyery  narre  in  his 
body.” 

The  train  by  which  -we  were  finally  able  to  leaye  Gaston 
arrived  the  next  day  an  hour  and  a  half  after  its  advertised 
time.  The  road  was  excellent  and  the  speed  good,  a  heavy  U 
rail  having  lately  been  substituted  for  a  flat  one.  A  new 
equipment  of  the  road,  throughout,  is  nearly  complete.  The 
cars  of  this  train  were  very  old,  dirty,  and  with  dilapidated 
and  moth-eaten  furniture.  They  furnished  me  mth  a  com¬ 
fort,  however,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  try  before 
— a  full-length  lounge,  on  which,  with  my  overcoat  for  a 
pillow,  the  car  being  warmed,  and  unintentionally  well 
ventilated,  I  slept  soundly  after  dark.  Why  night-trains  are 
not  furnished  with  sleeping  apartments,  has  long  been  a  wonder 
to  me.  We  have  now  smoking-rooms  and  water-closets  on 
om:  trains ;  why  not  sleeping,  dressing,  and  refreshment 
rooms  ?  With  these  additions,  and  good  ventilation,  we 
could  go  from  ISTew  York  to  New  Orleans,  by  rail,  without- 
stopping  :  as  it  is,  a  man  of  ordinary  constitution  cannot  go 
a  quarter  that  distance  ^^dthout  suffering  serious  indispo¬ 
sition.  Surely  such  improvements  could  not  fail  to  be  re¬ 
munerative,  particularly  on  lines  competing  with  water  com¬ 
munication. 

The  Gountrj  passed  through,  so  far  as  I  observed,  vras 
almost  entirely  covered  vdth  wood ;  and  such  of  it  as  was 
cultivated,  very  unproductive. 

The  city  of  Ealeigh  (old  Sir  Walter),  the  capital  of  North 
Garohna,  is  a  pleasing  town — the  streets  wide,  and  lined  with 
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trees,  and  many  white  wooden  mansions,  all  having  little 
court-yards  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  aronzid  them.  The 
State-house  is,  in  every  way,  a  noble  building,  constructed  of 
broAMiish-gray  granite,  in  Grecian  style.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  position,  near  the  centre  of  the  cit}^,  in  a  square 
field,  which  is  shaded  by  some  tall  old  oaks,  and  cmild 
easily  be  made  into  an  appropriate  and  beantifnl  little  park ; 
but  which,  with  singular  negligence,  or  more  singular  eco¬ 
nomy  (while  S  500,000  has  been  spent  upon  the  simple 
edifice),  remains  in  a  rude  state  of  undressed  nature,  and  is 
used  as  a  hog-pasture.  A  tiifie  of  the  expense,  employed 
mth  doubtful  advantage,  to  give  a  smooth  exterior  face  to 
the  blocks  of  stone,  if  laid  out  in  grading,  smoothing,  and 
dressing  its  ground  base,  would  have  added  indescribably  to 
the  beauty  of  the  edifice.  An  architect  should  always  begin 
his  work  upon  the  gi'ound. 

It  is  hard  to  admire  what  is  common  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
asking  too  much  of  the  citizens  of  Ealeigh,  that  they  should 
plant  for  ornament,  or  even  cause  to  he  retained  about  such 
institutions  as  their  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  beautiful  evergreens 
that  crowd  about  the  town ;  but  can  any  man  w^alk  from  the 
Capitol  oaks  to  the  pine  grove,  a  little  beyond  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  and  say  that  he  vrould  not  far  rather  have 
the  latter  than  the  former  to  curtain  in  his  habitation  ?  If  he 
can  in  summer,  let  him  try  it  again,  as  I  did,  in  a  soft 
winters  day,  when  the. evergreens  fill  the  air  noth  a  balsamic 
odour,  and  the  green  light  comes  quivering  through  them,  and 
the  foot  falls  silently  upon  the  elastic  carpet  they  have  spread, 
deluding  one  with  all  the  feelings  of  spring. 

The  country,  for  miles  about  Ealeigh,  is  nearly  all  pine 
forest,  unfertile,  and  so  little  cultivated,  that  it  is  a  mysteiy 
how  a  town  of  2,500  inhabitants  can  obtain  sufficient  supplies 
from  it  to  exist. 
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The  public-house  at  \Yhich  I  stayed  was^  however,  not  only 
well  supplied,  but  was  excellently  well  kept,  for  a  house  of 
its  class,  in  all  other  respects.  The  landlord  superintended 
his  business  iDersonally,  and  was  always  attentive  and  obliging 
to  his  guests ;  and  the  servants  were  sufficiently  numerous, 
intelligent,  and  well  instructed.  Though  I  had  no  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  Ealeigh,  I  remained,  Ending  myself  in  such  good 
cjuarters,  several  days.  I  think  the  house  was  called  “  The 
Burlinghame.” 

After  this  stay,  rendered  also  partly  necessaiy  for  the 
repair  of  damages  to  my  clothing  and  baggage  on  the 
AYeldon  stage,  I  engaged  a  seat  one  day  on  the  coach, 
advertised  to  leave  at  nine  o’clock  for  Fayetteville.  At  half¬ 
past  nine,  tired  of  v^aitiiig  for  its  departure,  I  told  the 
agent,  as  it  was  not  ready  to  start,  I  would  walk  on  a  bit, 
and  let  them  pick  me  up.  I  found  a  rough  road — for  several 
miles  a  clayey  surface  and  much  water — and  was  obliged  to 
pick  my  way  a  good  deal  through  the  woods  on  either  side. 
Stopping  frequently,  when  I  came  to  cultivated'  land,  to 
examine  the  soil  and  the  appearance  of  the  stubble  of  the 
maize — the  only  crop — in  three  different  fields  I  made  five 
measurements  at  random,  of  fifty  feet  each,  and  found  the 
stalks  had  stood,  on  an  average,  five  feet  by  two  feet  one  inch 
apart,  and  that,  generally,  they  were  not  over  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  butt.  In  one  old-field,  in  process  of  clearing 
for  new  cultivation,  I  examined  a  most  absurd  little  plough, 
^wth  a  share  not  more  than  six  inches  in  depth,  and  eight  in 
length  on  the  sole,  fastened  by  a  vsocket  to  a  stake,  to  which 
was  fitted  a  short  beam  and  stilts.  It  was  drawn  by  one 
mule,  and  its  work  among  the  stumps  could  only  be  called 
scratching.  A  farmer  told  me  that  he  considered  twenty-five 
bushels  of  corn  a  large  crop,  and  that  he  generally  got  only  as 
much  as  fifteen.  He  said  that  no  money  was  to  be  got  by 
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raising  corn,  and  very  feAV  farmers  here  made  ”  any  more 
than  they  needed  for  their  own  force.  It  cost  too  much  to  get 
it  to  market,  and  yet  sometimes  they  had  to  buy  corn  at  a 
dollar  a  bushel,  and  waggon  it  home  from  Ealeigh,  or  further, 
enough  not  having  been  raised  in  the  country  for  home  con- 
samption.  Cotton  was  the  only  crop  they  got  any  money 
for.  I,  nevertheless,  did  not  see  a  single  cotton-field  during 
the  day.  He  said  that  the  largest  crop  of  corn  that  he  knew 
of,  reckoned  to  be  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  had  been  raised  on 
some  reclaimed  svramp,  while  it  was  still  so  wet  that  horses 
would  mire  on  it  all  the  summer,  and  most  of  it  had  been 
tended  entirely  with  hoes. 

After  walking  a  few  miles,  the  country  became  more  flat, 
and  was  covered  with  old  forests  of  yellow  pine,  and,  at  nine 
miles  south  of  Ealeigh,  there  were  occasionally  young  long¬ 
leaved  pines  :  exceedingly  beautiful  they  are  while  young, 
the  colour  being  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  other  pfine, 
and  the  leaves,  or  stravv,”  as  its  foliage  is  called  here,  long, 
graceful,  and  lustrous.  As  the  tree  gets  older,  it  becomes  of 
a  stiifer  character  and  darker  colour. 

I  do  not  think  I  p)assed,  in  ten  miles,  more  than  half  a 
dozen  homesteads,  and  of  these  but  one  v:as  at  all  above  the 
character  of  a  hut  or  cabin.  The  same  remarkable  appear¬ 
ance  of  listiessness,  which  I  had  noticed  so  often  in  Yirginia, 
characterized  the  men  who  stood  leaning  against  the  logs  of 
the  hovels.  They  blinked  at  me  as  I  passed,  as  if  unable  to 
withdraw  their  hands  from  their  pockets  to  shade  their  eyes. 
Every  dwelling  sent  its  pack  of  curs  to  meet  me,  and  as  often 
as  they  opened  ciw,  a  woman,  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth,  would 
come  to  the  door  and  call  me  off;  the  men  and  boys  blinking 
on  in  rest  and  silence. 

A  little  after  one  o^cIock  I  reached  “  Banks’s,’’  a  plantation 
where  the  stage  horses  are  changed,  eleven  miles  from 
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Ealeigh.  Here  I  ^Yaited  nearly  an  hour,  till  the  coach 
arrived,  when,  fresh  horses  having  been  put  on,  I  took  an 
outside  seat. 

“  There  ain’t  a  man  in  North  Carlina  could  drive  them 
horses  up  the  hills  without  a  whip,”  said  the  driver.  “  You 
ought  to  get  yesef  a  whip,  massa,’’  said  one  of  the  negroes. 
“Durnation  !  think  Ihi  going  to  buy  whips  !  the  best  w’hip 
in  North  Car’lina  wouldn’t  last  a  week  on  this  road.”  Dat’s 
a  fac— dat  ar  is  a  &c  ;  but  look  yeah,  massa,  ye  let  me  hab 
yer  stick,  and  Ill  malve  a  whip  for  ye ;  ye  nebber  can  make 
Bawley  go  widout  it,  no  how.”  The  stick  was  a  sapling  rod, 
of  which  tw‘o  or  three  lay  on  the  coach  top  ;  the  negro 
fastened  a  long  leather  thong  to  it.  “Hah!  ye  can  fetch 
old  Bawdey  wu’  dat.”  “  Bawley  ”  had  been  tackled  in  as  the 
leader  of  the  “spike  team  but,  upon  attempting  to  start,  it 
was  found  that  he  couldn’t  be  driven  in  that  Tvay  at  all,  and 
the  driver  took  him  out  and  put  him  to  the  pole,  within  reacli 
of  the  butt  of  his  stick,  and  another  horse  w'as  put  on  the  lead. 

One  negro  now  took  the  leader  by  the  head,  and  applied  a 
stick  lustily  to„  his  hanks ;  another,  at  the  near  wheeler,  did 
the  same ;  and  the  driver  belaboured  Bawley  from  the  box. 
But  as  soon  as  they  began  to  move  forw'ard,  and  the  negro  let 
go  the  leader’s  head,  he  v/ould  face  about.  After  this  had  been 
repeated  many  times,  a  new^  plan  of  operations  was  arranged 
that  proved  successful.  Leaving  the  tvro  wlieelers  to  the 
care  of  the  negroes,  the  driver  was  enabled  to  give  all  his 
attention  to  the  leader.  Yvlien  the  Vv heelers  started,  of  course 
he  was  struck  by  the  pole,  upon  which  he  ^vouid  turn  tail  and 
start  for  the  stable.  The  negroes  kept  the  wheelers  from 
following  him,  and  the  driver  with  his  stick,  and  another 
negro  with  the  bough  of  a  tree,  thrashed  his  face ;  he  wmuld 
then  turn  again,  and,  being  hit  by  the  pole,  start  ahead.  So, 
after  ten  minutes  of  fearful  outcry,  w'e  got  off. 
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How  far  is  it  to  Mrs.  Barclay’s  ?”  a  passenger  had  ashed. 

Thirteen  miles/’  answered  a  negro ;  but  I  tell  ’on,  massa, 
dais  a  heap  to  be  said  and  talk  ’bout  ’fore  ’ou  see  Missy  Bar¬ 
clay’s  wid  dem  bosses.”  There  was,  indeed. 

‘^Bawley — you!  Bawley — Bawley  !  wha’  ’bout? — ah!” 

Boeh!  wha’  you  doin’? — (durned  sick  horse — an’t  fit  to 
be  in  a  stage,  nohow).” 

BaWley !  you !  g’up  !” 

“  Oh  !  you  dod-rotted  Bob — Boh ! — (lie  don’t  draw  a  pound, 
and  he  an’t  a  gwine  to) — you,  Bob  ! — (well,  he  can’t  stop,  can 
he,  as  long  as  the'  w^heelers  keep  movin’  ?)  Bob  !  I’ll  break 
yer  legs,  you  don’t  git  out  the  way.” 

Oh,  Bawley ! — (no  business  to  put  such  a  lame  boss  into 
the  stage.)  Blamnation,  Bawdey  1  Now,  if  you  stop.  I’ll 
kill  you.” 

“  Wha’  ’bout,  Bock  ?  Dod  burn  that  Eock !  Fou  stop  if 
you  dare  I  (I’ll  be  dumed  to  Hus  if  that  ’ere  boss  arn’t 
all  used  up.)” 

You,  Boh  !  get  out  de  way,  or  I’ll  be  - - .” 

‘‘  Oh !  d’rot  yer  soul,  Bawley — y’re  g^vine  to  stop  !  Gr’up  ! 
G’up  I  BocJc !  You  ail-fired  ole  villain  !  Wha’  ’hont  ?  (If 
they  jus’  git  to  stoppin’,  all  hell  couldn’t  git  the  mails  through 
to-night.)” 

After  about  three  miles  of  this,  they  did  stop.  The  driver 
threw  the  reins  down  in  despair.  After  looking  at  the  wheels, 
and  seeing  that  we  were  on  a  good  piece  of  road,  nothing 
unusual  to  hinder  progress,  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  sat  quietly  a  minute,  and  then  began,  in  a  business-like 
manner,  to  swear,  no  longer  confining  himself  to  the  peculiar 
idiomatic  profanity  of  the  country,  hut  using  real,  outright, 
old-fashioned,  uncompromising  English  oaths,  as  loud  as  he 
could  yell.  Then  he  stopped,  and  after  another  pause,  began 
to  talk  quietly  to  the  horses ; 
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You,  Bob,  you  won’t  draw  ?  Didn’t  you  git  enough  last 
night  ?  (I  jabbed  my  hnife  into  his  face  twice  when  we  got 
into  that  fix  last  night and  the  wounds  on  the  horse’s  head 
showed  that  he  spoke  the  truth.)  “  I  swar,  Bob,  if  I  have  to 
come  down  thar,  I’ll  cut  your  throat.” 

He  stopped  again,  and  then  sat  down  on  the  foot-hoard, 
and  began  to  beat  the  wheelers  as  hard  and  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  the  butt  of  his  stick.  They  started,  and,  striking 
Bob  with  the  pole,  he  jumped  and  turned  round ;  but  a  happy 
stroke  on  the  ra^v”  in  his  face  brought  him  to  his  place ; 
and  the  stick  being  applied  just  in  time  to  the  w'heelers,  he 
caught  the  pole  and  jumped  ahead.  We  w^ere  off  again, 

“Turned  over  in  that  ’ere  mire  hole  last  night,”  said  the 
driver.  “  Couldn’t  do  anythin’  with  ’em — passengers  camped 
out — thar’s  were  they  had  their  fire,  under  that  tree;  didn’t 
get  to  Ealeigh  till  nine  o’clock  this  momin’.  That’s  the 
reason  I  wem’t  along  after  you  any  sooner — hadn’t  got  my 
breakfast ;  that’s  the  reason  the  bosses  don’t  drav/  no  better 
to-day,  too,  I  s’pose.  You,  Eock ! — Baidey  ! — Bob  1” 

After  two  miles  more,  the  horses  stopped  once  m  u’e.  The 
driver  now  quietly  took  the  leader  off  (he  had  never  drawn  at 
all),  and  tied  him  behind  the  coach.  He  then  began  beating 
the  near  wheeler,  a  passenger  did  the  same  to  Bawley — both 
standing  on  the  ground — while  I  threw  off  my  overcoat  and 
wralked  on.  For  a  time  I  could  occasionally  hear  the  cry, 
“  Bavd — ^Eock  !”  and  knew  that  the  coach  w^asmo\ing  again ; 
gradually  I  outwalked  the  sound. 

The  road  was  a  mere  opening  through  a  forest  of  the  long- 
leafed  pine;  the  trees  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  with  straight  trunks  hare  for  nearly  thirty  feet,  and 
their  evergreen  foliage  forming  a  dense  dark  canopy  at  that 
height,  the  surface  of  the  ground  undulating  with  long  swells, 
occasionally  iow'  and  w^et.  In  the  latter  case,  there  was 
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generally  a  mingling  of  clcciduons  trees  and  a  watercourse 
crossing  tKe  road,  ^YitIl  a  thicket  of  shrubs.  The  soil  sandy, 
^Yith  occasionally  veins  of  clay ;  the  latter  more  commonly  in 
the  low  ground,  or  in  the  descent  to  it.  Very  little  grass, 
herbage,  or  underwood ;  and  the  ground  covered,  except  in 
the  road,* with  the  fallen  pine-leaves.  Every  tree,  on  one, 
two,  or  three  sides,  was  scarified  for  turpentine.  In  ten  miles, 
I  passed  half  a  dozen  cabins,  one  or  two  small  clearings,  in 
which  corn  had  been  planted,  and  one  turpentine  distillery, 
with  a  dozen  sheds  and  cabins  clustered  about  it. 

In  about  an  hour  after  I  left  the  coach,  the  driver,  mounted 
on  Bob,  overtook  me :  he  was  going  on  to  get  fresh 
horses. 

After  dark,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  road,  there 
teing  frequent  forks,  and  my  only  guide  the  telegraph  wire. 
I  had  to  cross  three  or  four  broolrs,  w'hich  were  now  high,  and 
had  sometimes  floated  off  the  logs  which,  in  this  country,  are 
commonly  placed,  for  the  teamsters,  along  the  side  of  the 
road,  where  it  runs  through  water.  I  could  generally  jump 
from  stump  to  stump  ;  and,  by  wading  a  little  at  the  edges  in 
my  staunch  Scotch  shooting-boots,  get  across  dry-shod. 
"Where,  however,  the  water  was  too  deep,  I  always  found,  by 
going  up  or  down  stream,  a  short  way,  a  fallen  trunk  across 
it,  by  which  I  got  over. 

I  met  the  driver  returning  with  two  fresh  horses ;  and  at 
length,  before  eight  o’clock,  reached  a  long  one-story  cabin, 
which  I  found  to  be  Mrs.  Barclay’s.  It  was  right  cheerful 
and  comforting  to  open  the  door,  from  the  dark,  damp,  chilly 
night,  into  a  large  room,  filled  with  blazing  light  from  a  great 
fii-e  of  turpentine  pine,  by  which  two  stalvvart  men  were  read¬ 
ing  newspapers,  a  door  opening  into  a  background  of  supper- 
table  and  kitchen,  and  a  nice,  stout,  kindly-looking,  Quaker- 
like  old  lady  coming  forward  to  welcome  me. 

yon.  I.  N 
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As  soon  as  I  was  warm,  I  was  taken  out  to  supper :  seron 
preparations  of  swine's  iSesli,  two  of  maize,  wheat  cakes,  broiled 
.quails,  cold  roast  turkey,  coffee,  and  tea. 

My  bed-room  was  a  bouse  by  itself,  the  only  connection  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  main  building  being  a  platform,  or  gallery, 
in  front.  A  great  4;re  burned  here  also  in  a  broad  fire-place ; 
a  stufied  easy-chair  had  been  placed  before  it,  and  a  tub  of 
hot  water,  which  I  had  not  thought  to  ask  for,  to  bathe  my 
weary  feet. 

And  this  was  a  piny-woods  stage-house  !  But  genius  will 
find  its  development,  no  matter  where  its  lot  is  cast ;  and 
there  is  as  much  genius  for  inn-keeping  as  for  poetry.  Mrs. 
Barclay  is  a  Burns  in  her  way,  and  with  even  more  modesty ; 
for,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  the  best  entei'tainment  that 
could  be  asked  for,  I  was  only  charged  one  dollar.  I  paid 
two  dollars  for  my  stage-coach  privileges — to  wit,  riding  five 
miles  and  walking  tvv^enty-onc. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  three  gentlemen  that 
I  had  left  ten  miles  back  at  four  o'clock  the  previous  day, 
were  dragged,  shivering  in  the  stage-coach,  to  the  door. 
They  had  had  no  meal  since  breakfasting  at  Ealeigh;  and 
one  of  them  was  now  so  tired  that  he  could  not  eat,  but  dropt 
prone  on  the  floor  before  the  fire  and  slept  the  half-hour  they 
were  changing  horses,  or  rather  resting  horses,  for  no  relay 
was  left. 

I  afterwards  met  one  of  the  company  in  Fayetteville. 
Their  night's  adventure  after  I  left  them,  and  the  continued 
cruelty  to  the  horses,  were  most  distressing.  The  driver 
once  got  ofl*  the  box,  and  struck  the  poor,  miserable,  sick 
‘‘  Eock  "  vith  a  rail,  and  actually  knocked  him  down  in  the 
road.  At  another  time,  after  ha^^ng  got  fresh  horses,  when 
they,  too,  were  “  stalled, "  he  took  them  out  of  the  harness 
and  turned  them  loose,  and,  refusing  to  give  anv  answer  to 
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tile  inquiries  of  the  passengers,  looked  about  for  a  dry  place, 
and  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  One  of  the 
passengers  had  then-  walked  on  to  Mrs,  Barclay’s,  and 
obtained  a  pair  of  mules,  with  which  the  coach  was  finally 
brought  to  the  house.  The  remainder  kindled  a  fire,  and  tried 
to  rest  themselves  by  it.  They  were  sixteen  hours  in  coming 
thirty  miles,  suffering  much  from  cold,  and  without  food. 

The  next  day  I  spent  in  visiting  turpentine  and  rosin 
works,  piny- wood  farms,  etc.,  under  the  obliging  guidance  of 
Mrs.  Barclay’s  son-in-law,  and  in  the  evening  again  took  the 
coach.  The  horses  were  better  than  on  the  previous  stage  : 
upon  my  remarking  this  to  the  driver,  he  said  that  the 
reason  was,  that  they  took  care  of  this  team  themselves  (the 
drivers)  ;  on  the  last  stage  the  horses  were  left  to  negroes, 
who  would  not  feed  them  regularly,  nor  take  any  decent  care 
of  them.  Why,  what  do  you  think  ?”  said  he  ;  ‘‘  when  I  got 
to  Banks’s,  this  morning,  I  found  my  team  hadn’t  been  fed 
all  day ;  they  hadn’t  been  rubbed  nor  cleaned,  nary  durned 
thing  done  to  ’em,  and  thar  the  cussed  darkey  w^as,  fast  asleep. 
Beckon  I  didn’t  gin  him  a  wakin’  up  I” 

You  don’t  mean  the  horses  that  you  drove  up  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do,  and  they  hadn’t  a  cussed  thing  to  eat  till  they 
got  back  to  Barclay’s  I” 

“  How  was  it  possible  for  you  to  drive  them  back  ?” 

Why,  I  don’t  suppose  I  could  ha’  done  it  if  I’d  had  any 
passengers  :  (you  Siize  I)  shall  lose  a  mail  again  to-night,  if 
this  mare  don’t  travel  better,  (durn  ye,  yer  ugly,  I  believe). 
She’s  a  good  mare — a  heap  of  go  in  her,  but  it  takes  right 
smart  of  work  to  get  it  out.  Sitze  I” 

So  we  toiled  on,  wuth  incessant  shouting,  and  many  strange 
piny-wood  oaths,  and  horrid  belabouring  of  the  poor  horses’ 
backs,  with  the  butt-end  of  a  hickory  whip-stalk,  till  I  really 
thought  their  spinal-columns  must  break.  The  country,  the 
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same  undulating  pine  forest,  the  track  tortuous  among  the  trees, 
which  fre<^uently  stood  so  close  that  it  required  some  care  to 
work  betvreen  them.  Often  we  made  detours  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  road,  to  avoid  a  fallen  tree,  or  a  mix  e-hole,  and  ail  the 
time  we  were  bouncing  over  protruding  roots  and  small 
stumps.  There  was  but  little  mud,  the  soil  being  sand,  but 
now  and  then  a  deep  slough.  In  one  of  these  w*e  found  a 
w'aggon,  heavily  laden,  stuck  fast,  and  six  mules  and  five 
negroes  tugging  at  it.  With  our  help  it  was  got  out  of  the 
way,  and  we  passed  on.  Soon  afterwards  we  met  the  return 
coach,  apparently  in  a  similar  predicament ;  but  one  of  the 
passengers,  whom  I  questioned,  replied  :  No,  not  stalled, 
exactly,  but  somehow  the  horses  icmii  d.raiv.  We  have  been 
more  than  three  hours  coming  about  four  miles 

How  is  it  you  have  so  many  balky  horses  I  asked  the 
driver. 

The  old  man  buys  'em  up  cheap,  cause  nobody  else  can 
do  anything  with  'em." 

I  should  not  think  you  could  do  much  with  them,  either — 
except  to  kill  them." 

Well,  that's  what  the  old  man  says  he  buys  'em  for.  He 
%vas  blovvdng  me  up  for  losing  the  mail  t'other  night ;  I  told 
him,  says  I,  ^  You  have  to  a'most  kill  them  horses,  'fore  you 
can  make  'em  draw  a  bit,'  says  I.  ^  KiU  'em,  damn  'em,  kill 
em,  then  ]  that’s  what  I  buy  'em  for,'  says  he.  H  buy  ’em  a 
purpose  to  kill ;  that's  all  they  are  good  for,  ain't  it  ?’  says  he, 
'  Don’t  s'pose  ihey're  going  to  last  for  ever,  do  ye  ?'  says  he." 

We  stopped  once,  nearly  half  an  hour,  for  some  unex¬ 
plained  reason,  before  a  house  on  the  road.  The  door  of  the 
house  was  open,  an  enormous  fire  was  burning  in  it,  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  driver,  I  went  in  to  warm  myself.  It  was 
a  large  log-cabin,  of  two  rooms,  with  beds  in  each  room,  and 
Yfith  an  apartment  overhead,  to  which  access  was  had  by  a 
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ladder.  Among  the  inmates  v/ere  two  women ;  one  of  them 
sat  in  the  chimney-corner  smoking  a  pipe^  and  rocking  a 
cradie ;  the  other  sat  directly  before  the  fire^  and  full  ten  feet 
distant.  She  was  apparently  young,  but  her  face  was  as  dry 
and  impassive  as  a  dead  man’s.  She  was  doing  nothing,  and 
said  but  little ;  but,  once  in  about  a  minute,  would  suddenly 
throw  up  her  chin,  and  spit  with  perfect  precision  into  the 
hottest  embers  of  the  fire.  The  furniture  of  the  house  was 
mors  scanty  and  rude  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  any  house, 
with  v^omen  living  in  it,  in  the  United  States.  Yet  these 
people  w'ere  not  so  poor  but  that  they  had  a  negro  w^oman 
cutting  and  bringing  w^ood  for  their  fire. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  long-settled  country, 
having  been  occupied  by  Anglo-Saxons  as  early  as  aii}^  part 
of  the  Free  States,  and  that  it  is  the  main  road  between  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina  and  its  chief  sea-port. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  more  closely  connected,  both  as 
cause  and  effect,  with  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  a  country, 
than  its  means  and  modes  of  travelling,  and  of  transportation 
of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life,  I  saw  this  day,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  describe,  three  thousand  barrels  of  resin,  vrorth 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  barrel  in  New  York,  thrown  away,  a 
mere  heap  of  useless  offal,  because  it  would  cost  more  to 
transport  it  than  it  would  be  worth.  There  w^as  a  single  wag¬ 
gon,  with  a  ton  or  two  of  su|hr,  and  fioux,  and  tea,  and  axes, 
and  cotton  cloths,  unable  to  move,  vrith  six  mules,  and  five 
negroes  at  work  upon  it.  Ealeigh  is  a  large  distributing 
post-office,  getting  a  very  heavy  mail  from  the  North ;  here 
was  all  that  is  sent  by  one  of  its  main  radii,  travelling  one 
day  two  miles  an  hour,  the  next  four  miles,  and  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  failing  to  connect  with  the  conveyances  wdaich  ws  pay 
to  scatter  further  the  intelligence  and  wealth  transmitted 
by  it.  Barbarous  is  too  mild  a  term  to  apply  to  the 
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manner  in  %Yliicli  even  this  \Yas  done.  The  improvidence, 
if  not  the  cruelty,  no  sensible  barbarian  could  have  been 
guilty  of. 

Afterwards,  merely  to  satisfy  my  mind  (for  there  is  a 
satisfaction  in  seeing  even  scoundrelism  consistently  carried 
out,  if  attempted  at  all  in  a  business),  I  called  on  the  agent 
of  the  line  at  Fayetteville,  stated  the  case,  and  asked  if  any 
part  of  what  I  had  paid  for  my  passage  would  be  returned 
me,  on  account  of  the  disappointment  and  delay  which  I  had 
suffered  from  the  inability  of  the  proprietor  to  carry  out  his 
contract  with  me.  The  impudence  of  the  suggestion,  of 
course,  only  created  amusement ;  and  I  wns  smilingly  in¬ 
formed  that  the  business  was  not  so  ^4ucky^^  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  could  afford  to  pay  back  money  that  he  had  once  got 
into  his  hands.  What  I  had  seen  was  regarded  by  no  one, 
apparently,  as  at  all  unusual. 

At  one  of  the  stations  for  changing  horses,  an  old  coloured 
man  was  taken  into  the  coach.  I  ascertained  from  him  that 
he  was  a  blacksmith,  and  had  been  np  the  line  to  shoe  the 
horses  at  the  different  stables.  Probably  he  belonged  (poor 
fellow !)  to  the  man  who  bought  horses  to  be  killed  in  doing 
his  work.  After  answering  my  inquiries,  he  lay  doum 
in  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  and  slept  until  we  reached 
Fayetteville.  The  nest  time  Tve  changed,  the  new  driver 
inquired  of  the  old  one  what  passengers  he  had.  Only 
one  gentleman,  and  old  man  Ned.^’ 

‘‘  Oh  !  is  old  man  along— that’s  good— if  we  should  turn 
over,  or  break  down,  or  anything,  reckon  he. could  nigh 
about  pray  us  up — he’s  right  smart  at  prayin’.” 

Well,  I  tell  you,  now,  ole  man  can  trot  out  as  smart  a 
prayer,  wdien  he’s  a  mind  to  go  in  for’t,  as  any  man  I  ever 
heerd,  dumed  if  he  can’t.” 

The  last  ten  miles  we  came  over  rapidly,  smoothly,  and 
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qidetly,  by  .a  plank-road,  reaching  Fayetteyille  about  twelve, 
of  a  fine,  clear,  frosty  night. 

Entering  the  office  or  bar-room  of  the  stage-honse,  at 
which  I  had  been  advised  to  stay  while  in  Fayetteville,  I 
found  it  occupied  by  a  group  of  old  soakers,  among  whom 
was  one  of  perhaps  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  lad,  without 
removing  the  cigar  which  he  had  in  his  mouth,  went  to  the 
bar,  whither  I  followed  him,  and,  without  saying  a  word, 
placed  an  empty  tumbler  before  me, 

“I  don  t  wish  anything  to  drink,”  said  I;  I  am  cold 
and  tired,  and  I  would  like  to  go  to  a  room.  I  intend  to 
stay  here  some  days,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give 
me  a  private  room  with  a  fire  in  it.” 

Soom  with  a  fire  in  it  ?”  he  inquired,  as  he  handed  me 
the  registry-book. 

“  Yes  ;  and  I  will  thank  you  to  have  it  made  immediately, 
and  let  my  baggage  be  taken  up.” 

He  closed  the  book,  after  I  had  written  my  name,  and 
returned  to  his  seat  at  the  stove,  leaving  me  standing,  and 
immediately  engaged  in  conversation,  mthout  paying  any 
attention  to  my  request.  I  waited  some  time,  during  which 
a  negro  came  into  the  room,  and  went  out  again.  I  then 
repeated  my  request,  necessarily  aloud,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  understood,  not  only  by  the  boy,  but  by  all  the 
company.  Immediately  all  conversation  ceased,  and  every 
head  was  turned  to  look  at  me.  The  lad  paused  a  moment, 
spit  upon  the  stove,  and  then — 

Want  a  room  to  yourself?” 

Yes,  if  convenient.” 

N"o  answer  and  no  movement,  all  the  company  staring  at 
me  as  if  at  a  detected  burglar. 

Perhaps  you  can’t  accommodate  me  ?” 

‘‘  Want  a  fire  made  in  your  room  ?” 
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"Wliy,  yes,  if  coiiYenient ;  but  I  sbo^ld  like  to  go  to  my 
room,  at  any  rate ;  I  am  very  tired 

After  puffing  and  spitting  for  a  moment,  he  rose  and  puUed 
a  bell ;  then  took  his  seat  again.  In  about  five  minutes  a 
negro  came  in,  and  during  all  this  time  there  was  silence. 

“  TVliafll  you  drink.  Baker  ?”  said  the  lad,  rising  and  going  to 
the  bar,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  negroes  entrance.  A  boozy 
man  followed  him,  and  made  some  reply ;  the  lad  turned  out  two 
glasses  of  spirits,  added  water  to  one,  and  drank  it  in  a  gulp.* 

Gan  this  boy  show  me  to  my  room  ?”  I  asked. 

Anybody  in  number  eleven,  Peter  ?” 

‘‘Kot  as  I  knows  on,  sar.” 

Take  this  man’s  baggage  up  there.” 

I  followed  the  negro  u^^  to  number  eleven,  which  was  a 
large  back  room  in  the  upper  story,  with  four  beds  in  it. 

Peter,”  said  I,  I  want  a  fire  made  here.” 

Want  a  fixe,  sar  ?” 

Yes,  I  want  you  to  make  a  fire.” 

Want  a  fire,  master,  this  time  o’  night  ?” 

Why,  yes;  I  want  a  fire.  Where  are  you  going  with 
the  lamp  ?” 

Want  a  lamp,  massa  ?” 

Want  a  lamp  ?  Certainly,  I  do.” 

After  about  ten  minutes,  I  heard  a  man  splitting  wood  in 
the  yard,  and,  in  ten  more,  Peter  brought  in  three  sticks  of 
green  wood,  and  some  chips  ;  then,  the  little  bed-lamp  having 
burned  out,  he  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  v/here  I  heard 
him  talking  to  some  one,  evidently  awakened  by  his  entrance 


*  The  mother  of  this  young  man  remonstr.ated  with  a  friend  of  mine,  for 
permitting  his  son  to  join  a  company  of  ciril  engineers,  engaged,  at  the  time,  in 
survej-ing  a  route  for  a  rond — he  would  be  subject  to  such  fatiguing  labour,  and 
so  much  G.xposure  to  the  elements;  and  congratulated  herself  that  her  own  child 
was  engaged  in  such  an  easy  and  gentleman-Iike  employment  as  that  of  hotel-clerk 
and  bar  keeper. 
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to  get  a  match  ;  that  failing,  he  \Yent  for  another.  By  one 
o'clock,  my  fire  ^vas  made. 

“Peter,”  said  I,  ''are  you  going  to  wait  on  me,  while  I 
stay  here  ?” 

“  Yes,  sar  ;  I  'tends  to  dis  room.” 

“Yery  well;  take  this,  and,  when  I  leave,  I’ll  give  you 
another,  if  you  take  good  care  of  me.  Now,  I  want  you  to 
get  me  some  w^ater.” 

“  I’ll  get  you  some  water  in  de  morning,  sar.” 

“  I  want  some  to-night — some  water  and  some  towels ; 
don’t  you  think  you  can  get  them  for  me  ?” 

“  I  reckon  so,  massa,  if  you  wants  ’em.  Want  ’em  ’fore 
you  go  to  bed  ?” 

“  Yes  ,'  and  get  another  lamp.” 

“  Want  a  lamp  ?” 

“  Yes,  of  course.” 

“  Won’t  the  fire  do  you  r” 

“No;  bring  a  lamp.  That  one  won’t  bum  without  fill¬ 
ing  ;  you  need  not  try  it.” 

The  water  and  the  lamp  came,  after  a  long  time. 

In  the  morning,  early,  I  was  awakened  by  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

“  Ydio's  there  ?” 

“Me,  massa  ;  I  wants  your  boots  to  black.” 

I  got  up,  opened  the  door,  and  returned  to  bed.  Falling 
asleep,  I  was  soon  again  awakened  by  Peter  throwing  down 
an  armful  of  w^ood  upon  the  fioor.  Slept  again,  and  was 
again  aw'akened,  by  Peter’s  tlirowdng  up  the  window,  to 
empty  out  the  contehts  of  the  wash  bowl,  etc.  The  room 
was  filled  with  smoke  of  the  fat  light  wood :  Peter  had  al¬ 
ready  made  a  fire  for  me  to  dress  by ;  but  I  again  fell  asleep, 
and,  when  I  next  awoke,  the  brealdast  bell  w^as  ringing. 
Peter  had  gone  oft,  and  left  the  window  and  door  open,  and 
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the  fire  had  hnrned  out.  My  boots  had  been  taken  away^ 
and  the  bell-wire  Y^as  broken.  I  dressed,  and  walking  to  the 
bar-room,  asked  the  bar-keeper — a  complaisant,  full-grovm 
man — for  my  boots.  He  did  not  loiow  where  they  were,  and 
rang  the  bell  tor  Peter.  Peter  came,  was  reprimanded  for 
his  forgetfulness,  and  departed.  Ten  minutes  elapsed,  and 
he  did  not  return.  I  again  requested  that  he  should  be 
called ;  and  this  time  he  brought  my  boots.  He  had  had  to 
stop  to  black  them  ;  having,  he  said,  been  too  busy  to  do  it 
before  breakfast. 

The  folloYung  evening,  as  it  grew  too  cold  to  write  in  my 
room,  I  went  down,  and  found  Peter,  and  told  him  I  wanted 
a  fire  again,  and  that  he  might  get  me  a  couple  of  candles. 
When  he  came  up,  he  brought  one  of  the  little  bed-lamps, 
■with  a  capacity  of  oil  for  fifteen  minutes^  use.  I  sent  him 
down  again  to  the  ofiice,  with  a  request  to  the  proprietor  that 
I  might  he  furnished  with  candles.  He  returned,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  there  v^'ere  no  candles  in  the  house. 

Then,  get  me  a  larger  lamp.” 

Aint  no  larger  lamps,  nuther,  sar  ; — none  to  spare,” 

Then  go  out,  and  see  if  you  can  t  buy  me  some  candles, 
somevdiere.” 

‘^^Aint  no  stores  open,  Sunday,  massa,  and  I  don’t  know 
where  I  can  buy  ’em.” 

Then  go  down,  and  tell  the  bar-keeper,  with  my  compli¬ 
ments,  that  I  wish  to  Y^ite  in  my  room,  and  I  Ymuld  he 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  send  me  a  light,  of  some  sort ; 
something  that  v;ill  last  longer,  and  give  more  light,  than 
these  little  lamps.” 

He  won’t  give  you  none,  massa — not  if  you  hah  a  fire. 
Can’t  you  see  by  da  light  of  da  fixe  ?  Yf*hen  a  gentlemen 
hab  a  fire  in  his  room,  dey  don’t  count  he  wants  no  more 
light  ’n  dat.” 
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Well,  "make  the  fire,  and  Ill  go  down  and  see  about 

it;’ 

As  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  the  bell  rang,  and  I 
went  in  to  tea.  The  tea  table  was  moderately  well  lighted 
with  candles.  I  waited  till  the  company  had  generally  left 
it,  and  then  said  to  one  of  the  waiters — 

Here  are  tw^o  dimes :  I  want  you  to  bring  me,  as  soon  as 
you  can,  two  of  these  candles  to  number  eleven ;  do  you 
understand 

Yes,  sar  ;  I’ll  fotch  ’em,  sar.” 

And  he  did. 

About  eight  o’clock,  there  vras  an  alarm  of  fire.  Going 
into  the  street,  I  wns  surprised  to  observe  how  leisurely  the 
people  w^ere  w’alking  toward  the  house  in  flames,  standing 
very  prominently,  as  it  did,  upon  a  hill,  at  one  end  of  the 
town.  As  I  passed  a  church,  the  congregation  was  coming 
out ;  but  very  few  quickened  their  step  above  a  strolling  pace. 
Arrived  near  the  house,  I  was  still  more  astonished  to  see 
how  few,  of  the  crowd  assembled,  were  occupied  in  restraining 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  or  in  saving  the  furniture,  and  at  the 
prevailing  stupidity,  confusion,  and  want  of  system  and  con¬ 
cert  of  action,  in  the  labour  for  this  purpose.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  engaged  were  negroes.  As  I  returned  toward 
the  hotel,  a  gentleman,  walldng,  with  a  lady,  before  me,  on 
the  side  walk,  accosted  a  negro  whom  he  met : 

“  What !  Moses  !  That  you  ? .  Why  were  you  not  here 
sooner 

Why,  Mass  Eichard,  I  was  singing,  an’  I  didn’  her  de 

bells  and - 1  see  twant  in  our  ward,  sar,  and  so  I  didn’  see 

as  dar  w'as  zactly  ’casion  for  me  to  hurry  myself  to  def.  Ef 
eed  a  been  in  our  ward.  Mass  Eichard,  I’d  a  rallied,  jmu 
knows  I  would.  Mose  would  ha  rallied,  ef  eed  a  been  in  our 
ward — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — you  knows  it,  Mass  Eichard  !” 
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And  he  passed  on,  laughing  comically,  without  fiii'ther  re- 
,  proof. 

Fayetieville.  — The  negToes  employed  in  the  turpentine  busi¬ 
ness,  to  which  during  the  last  week  I  haye  been  giving  some 
examination,  seem  to  me  to  be  unusually  intelligent  and  cheer-^ 
ful,  decidedly  more  so  than  most  of  the  yhite  peo|)le  inhabiting 
the  turpentine  forest.  Among  the  latter  there  is  a  large 
number,  I  should  think  a  majority,  of  entirely  uneducated, 
poverty-stricken  vagabonds.  I  mean  by  vagabonds,  simply, 
people  without  habitual,  defiixite  occupation  or  reliable  means 
of  liyelihood.  They  are  poor,  haying  almost  no  property  but 
their  own  bodies ;  and  the  use  of  these,  that  is,  their  labour, 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  hire  out  statedly  and  regularly, 
so  as  to  obtain  capital  by  wages,  but  only  occasionally  by  the 
day  or  job,  wdien  driyen  to  it  by  necessity.  A  family  of  these 
people  xyill  commonly  hire,  or  squat  ”  and  build,  a  libtle  log 
cabin,  so  made  that  it  is  only  a  shelter  from  rain,  the  sides  not 
being  chinked,  and  haying  no  more  fiirnittne  or  pretension  to 
comfort  than  is  commonly  provided  a  criminal  in  the  ceil  of  a 
prison.  They  wull  cultivate  a  little  corn,  and  possibly  a  fevr 
roods  of  potatoes,  covr-peas,  and  colexvorts.  They  wull  ovm  a 
few  swine,  that  find  their  living  in  the  forest ;  and  pretty  cer¬ 
tainly,  also,  a  rifle  and  dogs  ;  and  the  men,  ostensibly,  occupy 
most  of  their  time  in  hunting.  I  am,  mainly,  repeating  the 
statements  of  one  of  the  turpentine  distillers,  but  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  others,  and  by  my  own  observation,  so  far  as  it  went. 

A  gentleman  of  Fayetteville  told  me  that  he  had,  several 
times,  appraised,  under  oath,  the  whole  household  property  of 
families  of  this  class  at  less  than  $20,  If  they  have  need  of 
money  to  purchase  clothing,  etc.,  they  obtain  it  by  selling 
their  game  or  meal.  If  they  have  none  of  this  to  spare,  or  an 
insufficiency,  they  wull  work  for  a  neighbouring  faimer  for  a 
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few  days,  and  they  usually  get  for  their  labour  fifty  cents  a 
day,  finding  themselves.  The  farmers  and  distillers  say,  that 
that  the^f  do  not  like  to  employ  them,  because  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  finish  what  they  undertake,  or  to  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  \  and  because,  being  white  men,  they  cannot 
“  drive  them.  That  is  to  say,  their  labour  is  even  more 
inefficient  and  unmanageable  than  that  of  slaves. 

That  I  have  not  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  such  a  class,  will  appear  to  the  reader  more 
prohabie  from  the  testimony  of  a  pious  colporteur,  given 
before  a  public  meeting  in  Charleston,  in  February,  1855/  I 
quote  from  a  Charleston  paper’s  report.  The  colporteur  had 

been  stationed  at - -  county,  IS.C.  : — The  larger  'portion  of 

the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  totally  given  up  to  a  species  of 
mental  hallucination,  which  carried  them  captive  at  its  will. 
They  nearly  all  believed  implicitly  in  witchcraft,  and  attri¬ 
buted  everything  that  happened,  good  or  bad,  to  the  agency 
of  persons  whom  they  supposed  possessed  of  evil  spirits.” 

The  majority  of  what  I  have  termed  turpentine-farmers — 
meaning  the  small  proprietors  of  the  long-leafed  pine  forest 
land — are  people  but  a  gi’ade  superior,  in  character  or  condition, 
to  these  vagabonds.  They  have  habitations  more  like  houses 
— log-cabins,  commonly,  sometimes  chinked,  oftener  not — 
without  windows  of  glass,  but  with  a  few  pieces  of  substantial 
old-fashioned  heir-loom  furniture ;  a '  vegetable  garden,  in 
which,  however,  you  w’ill  find  no  vegetable  but  what  they 
call  ^^collards”  (cole wort)  for  ‘^greens;”  fewer  dogs,  more 
swine,  and  larger  clearings  for  maize,  but  no  better  crops  than 
the  poorer  class.  Their  property  is,  nevertheless,  often  of 
considerable  money  value,  consisting  mainly  of  negroes,  wffio, 
associating  intimately  with  their  masters,  are  of  superior  in¬ 
telligence  to  the  slaves  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

Some  of  the  larger  proprietors,  wffio  are  also  often  cotton 
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planters,  cultivating  the  richer  low  lands,  are  said  to  he  gentle¬ 
men  of  good  estate — intelligent,  cultivated,  and  hospitable. 

North  Carolina  has  a  proverbial  reputation  for  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  torpidity  of  her  people  ;  being,  in  this  respect,  at 
the  head  of  the  Slave  States.  I  do  not  find  the  reason  of  this 
in  any  innate  quality  of  the  popular  mind ;  but,  rather,  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  finds  its  development.  Owing 
to  the  general  poverty  of  the  soil  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  almost  exclusive  employment  of  slave  labour 
on  the  soils  productive  of  cotton  ;  owing,  also,  to  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  reaching  market  with  bulky  produce  from  the 
interior  and  western  districts,  population  and  wealth  is  more 
divided  than  in  the  other  Atlantic  States  ;  industry  is  ahnost 
entirely  rural,  and  there  is  but  little  communication  or  con¬ 
cert  of  action  among  the  small  and  scattered  proprietors  of 
capital.  For  the  same  reason,  the  advantages  of  education 
are  more  difficult  to  be  enjoyed,  the  distance  at  which  families 
reside  apart  preventing  children  from  coming  together  in 
such  numbers  as  to  give  remunerative  emplojunent  to  a 
teacher.  The  teachers  are,  generally,  totally  unfitted  for  their 
business ;  young  men,  as  a  clergyman  informed  me,  them¬ 
selves  not  only  ur.advanced  beyond  the  lowest  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  primary  school  learning,  hut  often  coarse, 
vulgar,  and  profane  in  their  language  and  behaviour,  who 
take  up  teaching  as  a  temporary  business,  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  of  a  neighbourhood  of  people  as  ignorant  and  unculti¬ 
vated  as  themselves. 


The  native  white  population  of  North  Carolina  is  .  .  550,267 

The  whole  white  population  under  20  years,  is  .  .  .  301,106 

Leaving  wliite  adults  over  20  . .  249,161 

Of  these  there  are  natives  who  cannot  read  and  write  .  73,226’®‘ 


Being  more  than  one-foui’th  of  the  native  white  adults. 

*  Official  Census  Kepcrt,  pp,  309,  299,  317, 
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But  the  aspect  of  North  Carolina  with  regard  to  slavery, 
is,  in  some  respects,  less  lamentable  than  that  of  Yirginia. 
There  is  not  only  less  bigoti^^  upon  the  subject,  and  more 
freedom  of  conversation,  but  I  saw  here,  in  the  institution, 
more  of  patriarchal  character  than  in  any  other  State.  The 
slave  more  frequently  appears  as  a  family  servant — a  member 
of  his  master’s  family,  interested  with  him  in  his  fortune,  good 
or  bad.  This  is  a  result  of  the  less  concentration  of  wealth 
in  families  or  individuals,  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  I 
have  described.  Siaveiy^  thus  loses  much  of  its  inhumanity. 
It  is  still  questionable,  how^ever,  if,  as  the  subject  race  ap- 
proaches  civilization,  the  dominant  race  is  not  proportionately 
detained  in  its  onward  progress.  One  is  forced  often  to  ques¬ 
tion,  too,  in  viewing  slavery  in  this  aspect,  whether  humanity 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  prosperity  of  the  master, 
and  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the  subject,  are  not  in 
some  degree  incompatible. 

These  later  observations  are  made  after  having  twdce  again 
passed  through  the  State,  once  in  a  leisurely  way  on  horse¬ 
back.  In  some  of  the  Western  and  Northern  central  parts 
of  the  State,  there  is  much  more  enterprise,  thrift,  and  comfort 
than  in  the  Eastern  part,  where  I  had  my  first  impressions. 

I  left  Eayetteville  in  a  steamboat  (advertised  for  8  o’clock, 
left  at  8.45)  bound  down  Cape  Eear  Eiver  to  Wilmington.  A 
description  of  the  river,  with  incidents  of  the  passage,  will 
serve  to  show  the  character  of  most  of  the  navigable  streams 
of  the  cotton  States,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf, 
and  of  the  manner  of  their  navigation. 

The  water  was  eighteen  feet  above  its  lowest  summer  stages  ; 
the  banks  steep,  thirty  feet  high  from  the  present  w-ater  sur¬ 
face — from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  apart — and  covered  with 
large  trees  and  luxuriant  vegetation ;  the  course  crooked  ;  the 
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current  very  rapid;  the  trees  overhanging  the  banks,  and 
frequently  falling  ]nto  the  channel — making  the  navigation 
hazardous.  The  river  is  subject  to  very  rapid  rising.  The 
master  told  me  that  he  had  sometimes  left  his  boat  aground 
at  night,  and,  on  returning  in  the  morning,  found  it  tioating 
in  twenty-five  feet  water,  over  the  same  spot.  The  diflerence 
between  the  extremes  of  low  stages  and  floods  is  as  much  as 
seventy  feet.  In  summer,  there  are  sometimes  but  eighteen 
inches  of  water  on  the  bars  :  the  boat  I  was  in  drew  but 
fourteen  inches,  light.  She  was  a  stern-wheel  craft — the 
boiler  and  engine  (high  pressure)  being  placed  at  opposite 
ends,  to  balance  weights.  Her  burden  was  three  hundred 
baiTels,  or  sixty  tons  measurement.  This  is  the  character  of 
most  of  the  boats  navigating  the  river — of  which  there  are 
now  tvrelve.  Larger  boats  are  almost  useless  in  summer, 
from  their  liability  to  groimd ;  and  even  the  smaller  ones,  at 
low  stages  of  water,  carry  no  freight,  but  are  employed  to  tow 
up  fiats  or  shallow  barges.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
however,  the  steamboats  are  loaded  close  to  the  water’s  edge. 

The  bulk  of  our  freight  was  turpentine  ;  and  the  close  prox¬ 
imity  of  this  to  the  furnaces  suggested  a  danger  fully  equal 
to  that  from  snags  or  grounding.  On  calling  the  attention  of  a 
fellow-passenger  to  it,  he  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his  was  once 
awakened  from  sleep,  while  lying  in  a  berth  on  one  of  these 
boats,  by  a  sudden,  confused  sound.  Thinking  the  boiler  had 
burst,  he  drew  the  bed-clothing  over  his  head,  and  laid  quiet, 
to  avoid  breathing  the  steam ;  until,  feeling  the  boat  ground, 
he  ran  out,  and  discovered  that  she  was  on  fire  near  the  fur¬ 
nace,  Having  some  valuable  freight  near  by,  which  he  was 
desirous  to  save,  and  seeing  no  immediate  danger,  though  left 
alone  on  the  boat,  he  snatched  a  bucket,  and,  drawing  water 
from  alongside,  applied  it  with  such  skill  and  rapidity  as  soon 
to  quench  the  flames,  and  eventually  to  entirely  extinguish 
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the  fire.  Upon  the  return  of  the  crevv,  a  few  repairs  were 
made,  steam  was  got  up  again,  and  the  boat  proceeded  to  her 
destination  in  safety.  He  afterwards  ascertained  that  three 
hundred  kegs  of  gunpowder  Vvere  stowed  beneath  the  deck 
that  had  been  on  fire — a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  panic-flight  of  the  crew. 

Soon  after  leaving,  we  passed  the  Zephyr,  wooding  up  :  an 
hour  later,  our  oviui  boat  ^Yas  run  to  the  bank,  men  jumped 
from  her  fore  and  aft,  and  fastened  head  and  stem  lines  to  the 
trees,  and  we  also  commenced  wooding. 

The  trees  had  been  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  which  was  some  fifty  feet  from  the  boat, 
and  moderately  steep.  Wood,  cut,  split,  and  piled  in  ranks, 
stood  at  the  top  of  it,  and  a  shoot  of  plank,  two  feet  wide  and 
thirt}^  long^  conveyed  it  nearly  to  the  water.  The  creTV 
rushed  to  the  wood-piles — master,  passengers,  and  all,  but 
the  engineer  and  chambermaid,  deserting  the  boat — and  the 
\vood  was  first  passed  down,  as  many  as  could,  throwdng  into 
the  shoot,  and  others  forming  a  line,  and  tossing  it,  from  one 
to  another,  down  the  bank.  From  the  water  s  edge  it  was 
passed,  in  the  same  way,  to  its  place  on  board,  wuth  great 
rapidity — the  crew  exciting  themselves  wdth  yells.  They  were 
aU  blacks,  but  one. 

On  a  tree,  near  the  top  of  the  bank,  a  little  box  was 
nailed,  on  w^hich  a  piece  of  paper  was  tacked,  with  this  in¬ 
scription  : 


YOU  u 


O 
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and  the  master— just  before  the  wood  was  all  on  board — 
hastily  filled  a  blanl^  order  (torn  from  a  book,  like  a  check¬ 
book,  leaving  a  memorandimi  of  the  amount,  etc.)  on  the 
ovvuier  of  the  boat  for  payment,  to  Mr.  Sikes,  for  two  cords  of 
pine-wood,  at  Hi  75,  and  two  cords  of  light-wood,  at  B2  — 
and  left  it  in  the  box.  The  wood  used  had  been  measured  in 
the  ranks  wdth  a  rod,  carried  for  the  purpose,  by  the  master, 
at  the  moment  he  reached  the  bank. 

Before,  wdth  all  possible  haste,  vre  had  finished  wooding, 
the  Zephyr  passed  us ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  she 
Iiept  out  of  our  sight.  As  often  as  we  met  a  steamboat,  or 
passed  any  fiats  ox  rafts,  our  men  were  calling  out  to  know 
hov/  far  ahead  of  us  she  wns  ;  and  wdien  the  answer  came 
back  each  time,  in  an  increasing  number  of  miles,  they  told 
us  that  our  boat  was  more  than  usually  sluggish,  owing  to  an 
uncommonly  heavy  freight;  but  still,  for  some  time,  th^ 
Tvere  ready  to  make  bets  that  we  should  get  first  to  Wil¬ 
mington. 

Several  times  we  were  hailed  from  the  shore,  to  take  on  a 
passenger,  or  some  light  freight ;  and  these  requests,  as  long 
as  it  vras  possible,  vrere  promptly  complied  with — the  boat 
being  run  up,  so  as  to  rest  her  bow  upon  the  bank,  and  then 
shouldered  off  by  the  men,  as  if  she  had  been  a  skiff. 

There  were  but  tlrree  tlirough-passengers,  besides  myself. 
Among  them,  was  a  glue-manufacturer,  of  Baltimore— get¬ 
ting  orders  from  the  turpentine-distillers, — and  a  turpentine- 
farmer  and  distiller.  The  glue-manufacturer  said  that,  in 
Ills  factory,  they  had  formerly  employed  slaves ;  had  since 
used  Irishmen,  and  now  employed  Germans.  Their  opera¬ 
tions  were  carried  on  night  and  day,  and  one  gang  of  the 
men  had  to  relieve  another.  The  slaves  they  had  employed 
never  vfould  be  on  kernel,  wdien  the  hour  for  relieving  came. 
It  was  also  necessary  to  be  careful  that  certain  operations 
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slionld  be  performed  at  a  certain  time,  and  some  judgment 
and  watchfulness  ^Yas  necessary,  to  fix  this  time :  the  slaves 
never  could  be  made  to  care  enough  for  the  matter,  to  be 
depended  upon  for  discretion,  in  this  respect ;  and  great 
injui*}’'  was  frequently  done  in  consequence.  Some  of  the 
operations  were  disagreeable,  and  they  would  put  one  another 
up  to  thinking  and  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  do  such  dirty  work — and  try  to  have  their  owners  get 
them  away  from  it. 

Irishmen,  he  said,  worked  very  well,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
faithfully,  and,  for  a  time,  they  liked  them  very  much ;  but 
they  found  that,  in  about  a  fortnight,  an  Irishman  always 
thought  he  knew  more  than  his  master,  and  would  exercise 
his  discretion  a  little  too  much,  as  well  as  often  directly  dis¬ 
regard  his  orders.  Irishmen  were,  he  said,  ^^too  faithful 
that  is,  self-confident  and  ohicious. 

At  length,  at  a  hurried  time,  they  had  employed  one  or 
two  Grermans.  The  Irishmen,  of  course,  soon  quarrelled  with 
them,  and  tlireatened  to  leave,  if  they  were  kept.  Where¬ 
upon,  they  were,  themselves,  all  discharged,  and  a  full  cre^w  of 
Germans,  at  much  less  wages,  taken ;  and  they  proved  excel¬ 
lent  hands — steady,  plodding,  reliable,  though  they  never 
pretended  to  know  anything,  and  said  nothing  about  what 
they  could  do.  They  were  easily  instructed,  obeyed  orders 
faithfully,  and  worked  fairly  for  their  vrages,  without  boasting 
or  grumbling. 

The  turpentine-distiller  gave  a  good  account  of  some  of  Iris 
men;  but  said  he  was  sure  they  never  performed  half  as 
much  work  as  he  himself  could ;  and  they  sometimes  ^vould, 
of  tlieh  own  accord,  do  twice  as  much  in  a  day,  as  could 
usually  be  got  out  of  them.  He  employed  a  Scotchman  at 
the  still  f  but  he  never  would  have  white  people  at  ordi- 
aaiy  work,  because  he  couIdnT  drive  them.  He  added,  with 
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the  utmost  simplicity — and  I  do  not  thinli  any  one  present 
saw,  at  the  time,  how  much  the  remarh  expressed  more  than 
it  was  intended  to — I  never  can  drive  a  white  man,  for 
I  know  I  could  never  hear  to  he  driven,  myself,  hy  anj- 
body." 

The  other  passenger  was  “a  North  of  England  man,^’  as 
I  suspected  from  the  first  w^ords  I  heard  from  him- — though 
he  had  been  in  this  country  for  about  twenty  ^“ears.  He  was 
a  meclianic,  and  employed  several  slaves ;  hut  testified 
strongly  of  the  expensive  character  of  their  labour;  and 
declared,  without  any  reserve,  that  the  system  was  ruinous  in 
its  effects  upon  the  character  and  value  of  all  classes  of 
W’-orking  men. 

The  country  on  the  river-bank  was  nearly  all  wooded,  with, 
occasionally,  a  field  of  corn,  which,  even  in  the  low  alluvial 
meadows,  sometimes  overfiowed  by  the  river,  and  enriched  bv 
its  deposit,  had  evidently  yielded  but  a  very  meagre  crop — 
the  stalks  standing  singly,  at  great  distances,  and  very  small. 
The  gTeater  part,  even  of  these  once  rich  low  lands,  that  had 
been  in  cultivation,  were  now  “turned  out,^’  and  covered 
either  with  pines  or  hrooin-sedge  and  brushwood. 

At  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  I  should  think,  below 
Fayettewlle,  the  banks  became  low^er,  and  there  was  much 
swamp  land,  hi  which  tiie  ground  was  often  covered  v/ith  a 
confusion  of  logs  and  sawn  lumber,  mingled  with  other  rub¬ 
bish,  left  by  fioods  of  the  river.  The  standing  timber  was 
very  large,  and  many  of  the  trees  were  hung  with  the  long, 
waving  drapery  of  the  tylandria,  or  Spanish  moss,  which,  as 
well  as  the  mistletoe,  I  here  first  saw^  in  profusion.  There 
was  also  a  tliick  network  among  the  trees,  of  beautiful  climb¬ 
ing  plants.  I  observed  some  very  large  grape-vines,  and 
many  trees  of  greater  size  than  I  ever  saw  of  their*  species 
before.  I  infer  tliat  tiiis  soil,  properly  reclaimed,  and  pro- 
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tected  from  floods  of  the  riyer,  might  he  most  profitably  used 
in  the  culture  of  the  various  half-tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
whose  fruits  we  now  import  so  large  and  costly  an  amount. 
The  fig,  I  have  been  informed,  grows  and  bears  luxuriantly  at 
Wilmington,  seldom  or  never  suffering  in  its  wood,  though  a 
crop  of  fruit  may  be  occasionally  injured  by  a  severe  late 
spring  frost.  The  almond,  doubtless,  vrould  succeed  equally 
well,  so^  also  the  olive ;  but  of  none  of  these  is  there  the 
slightest  commercial  value  produced  in  hTorth  Carolina,  or  in 
all  our  countiw. 

In  the  evening  we  passed  many  boats  and ,  rafts,  blazing 
with  great  fires,  made  upon  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  and  their 
crews  singing  at  their  sweeps.  Twenty  miles  above  Wil¬ 
mington,  the  shores  became  marshy,  the  river  wide,  and  the 
woody  screen  that  had  hitherto,  in  a  great  degree,  hid  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  was  withdrawn,  leaving  open  to  view 
only  broad,  reedy  savannahs,  on  either  side. 

We  reached  Wilmington,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  at  half-past  nine.  Taking  a  carriage,  I  was  driven  first 
to  one  hotel  and  afterwards  to  another.  They  were  both  so 
crowded  with  guests,  and  excessive  business  duties  so  pre¬ 
vented  the  clerks  from  being  tolerably  civil  to  me,  that  I 
feared  if  I  remained  in  either  of  them  I  should  have  another 
I^orfoik  experience.  While  I  was  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
if  there  was  a  third  public-house,  in  which  I  might,  perhaps, 
obtain  a  private  room,  my  eye  fell  upon  an  advertisement  of  a 
new  raih'oad  line  of  passage  to  Charleston.  A  boat,  to  take 
passengers  to  the  railroad,  was  to  start  every  night,  from 
Whlmington,  at  ten  o’clock.  It  was  already  something  past 
ten  ,*  but  being  pretty  sure  that  she  would  not  get  off  punc¬ 
tually,  and  having  a  strong  resisting  impulse  to  being  packed 
away  in  a  close  room,  with  any  chance  stranger  the  clerk  of 
the  house  might  choose  to  couple  me  ^^dth,  I  shouldered  my 
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baggage  and  ran  for  the  ^Yharves.  At  half-past  ten  I  was 
looking  at  Wilmington  over  the  stern  of  another  little  wheel¬ 
barrow-steamboat,  pushing  back  np  the  river.  When  or  how 
I  was  to  be  taken  to  Charleston,  I  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain.  The  captain  assured  me  it  was  all  right,  and 
demanded  twenty  dollars.  Being  in  his  power  I  gave  it 
to  him,  and  received  in  return  a  pocketful  of  tickets, 
guaranteeing  the  bearer  passage  from  place  to  place ;  of 
not  one  of  which  places  had  I  ever  heard  before,  except 
Charleston. 

The  cabin  was  small,  dirty,  crowded,  close,  and  smoky. 
Finding  a  warm  spot  in  the  deck,  over  the  furnace,  and  to 
leeward  of  the  chimney,  I  pillowed  myseK  on  my  luggage  and 
went  to  sleep. 

The  ringing  of  the  boat's  bell  awoke  me,  after  no  great 
lapse  of  time,  and  I  found  wn  were  in  a  small  creek,  heading 
soiitliw^ard.  Presently  we  reached  a  wharf,  near  wFich  stood 
a  locomotive  and  train.  A  long,  narrow  plank  having  been 
ran  out,  half  a  dozen  w^hite  men,  including  myself,  went  on 
shore.  Then  followed  as  many  negroes,  who  a^Dpeared  to  he 
a  recent  purchase  of  their  owner.  Owdng,  probably,  to  an 
unusually  low  tide,  there  was  a  steep  ascent  from  the  boat  to 
the  wharf,  and  I  w"as  amused  to  see  the  anxiety  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  for  the  safe  landing  of  his  property,  and  especially  to 
hear  him  curse  them  for  their  carelessness,  as  if  their  lives 
W'ere  of  much  greater  value  to  him  than  to  themselves. 
One  was  a  woman.  All  carried  oYer  their  shoulders  some 
little  baggage,  probably  all  their  personal  effects,  slung  in  a 
blanket ; -and  one  had  a  dog,  whose  safe  landing  caused  him 
nearly  as  much  anxiet}'  as  his  own  did  his  ovmer. 

Gib  me  da  clog,  now,"  said  the  dog’s  owner,  standing 
half  way  up  the  plank. 

‘^Damii  the  dog,"  said  the  negro’s  owner ;  give  me  your 
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hand  up  here.  Let  go  of  the  dog ;  d’ye  hear !  Let  him 
take  care  of  himself.” 

But  the  negro  hugged  the  dog,  and  brought  him  safely  on 
shore. 

After  a  short  delay  the  train  started :  the  single  passenger 
car  was  a  fine  one  (made  at  Wilmington,  Delaware),  and  just 
sufficiently  warmed.  I  should  have  slept  again  if  it  had  not 
been  that  two  of  the  six  inmates  were  drunk — one  of  them 
uproariously. 

Passing  through  long  stretches  of  cypress  swamps,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  either  pine-barrens,  or  clear  water 
ponds,  in  about  two  hours  we  came,  in  the  midst  of  the  vroods, 
to  the  end  of  the  rails.  In  the  vicinity  could  be  seen  a  small 
tent,  a  shanty  of  loose  boards,  and  a  large,  subdued  fire, 
around  which,  upon  the  ground,  a  considerable  number  of  men 
were  stretched  out  asleep.  This  was  the  camp  of  the  hands 
engaged  in  laying  the  rails,  and  who  were  thus  daily  extend¬ 
ing  the  distance  which  the  locomotive  could  run. 

The  conductor  told  me  that  there  was  here  a  break  of  about 
eighty  miles  in  the  rail,  over  which  I  should  he  transferred 
by  a  stage  coach,  wmich  would  come  as  soon  as  j)03sible  after 
the  driver  knew  that  the  train  had  arrived.  To  inform  him 
of  this,  the  locomotive  trumpeted  loud  and  long. 

The  negro  property,  which  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
freight  car,  was  immediately  let  out  on  the  stoppage  of  the 
train.  As  it  stepped  on  to  the  platform,  the  owner  asked. 
Are  you  all  here  ?” 

Yes,  massa,  W'e  is  all  heah,”  answered  one.  Do  dysef 
no  harm,  for  w'e’s  all  heah,”  added  another,  in  an  under 
tone. 

The  negroes  immediately  gathered  some  w'ood,  and  taking 
a  brand  from  the  railroad  hands,  mads  fire  for  themselves ; 
then,  all  but  the  woman,  opening  their  bundles,  wrapped 
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themselves  in  their  blankets  and  went  to  sleep.  The  Yeoman, 
bare-headed,  and  very  inadequately  clothed  as  she  was,  stood 
for  a  long  time  alone,  erect  and  statue-like,  her  head  bowed, 
gazing  in  the  fii-e.  She  had  taken  no  part  in  the  light  chat 
of  the  others,  and  had  given  them  no  assistance  in  making 
the  fire.  Her  dress  too  was  not  the  usual  plantation  apparel. 
It  Y^as  all  sadly  suggestive. 

The  principal  other  freight  of  the  train  w^as  one  hundi'ed 
and  twenty  bales  of  Northern  hay.  It  belonged,  as  the  con¬ 
ductor  told  me,  to  a  planter  who  lived  some  twenty  miles 
beyond  here,  and  who  had  bought  it  in  Wilmington  at  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  hundred  weight,  to  feed  his  mules.  In¬ 
cluding  the  steamboat  and  railroad  freight,  and  all  the 
labour  of  getting  it  to  his  stables,  its  entire  cost  to  him 
would  not  be  much  less  than  two  dollars  a  hundred,  or  at 
least  four  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  to  raise  and 
make  it  in  the  interior  of  Kew  York  or  blew  England. 
There  are  not  only  several  forage  crops  which  can  be  raised 
in  South  Carolina,  that  cannot  be  grown  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  winter  in  the  Free  States,  but,  on  a  farm 
near  Fayetteville,  a  fe^v  days  before,  I  had  seen  a  crop  of 
natural  grass  grooving  in  half-cultivated  land,  dead  upon  the 
ground ;  which,  I  think,  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been 
cut  and  'well  treated  in  the  summer,  three  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre.  The  owner  of  the  land  said  that  there  was  no 
better  hay  than  it  would  have  made,  but  he  hadn't  had  time 
to  attend  to  it.  He  had  as  much  as  his  hands  could  do  of 
other  work  at  the  period  of  the  year  when  it  should  have  been 
made. 

Probably  the  case  was  similar  vnih  the  planter  who  had 
bought  this  Northern  hay  at  a  price  four  times  that  which  it 
would  have  cost  a  Northeim  farmer  to  make  it.  He  had  pre¬ 
ferred  to  employ  his  slaves  at  other  business. 
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Tlie  inference  mnst  be,  either  that  there  was  most  impro- 
bablv-foolish,  bad  inanageinent,  or  that  the  slaves  were  more 
profitably  employed  in  cultivating  cotton,  than  they  could 
have  been  in  cultivating  make,  or  other  forage  crops. 

I  put  the  case,  some  days  afterguards,  to  an  English 
merchant,  who  had  had  good  opportunities,  and  made  it  a 
part  of  his  business  to  study  such  matters, 

“I  have  no  doubt,”  said  he,  that  if  hay  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  here,  other  valuable  forage  can,  with  less  labour  than 
anywhere  at  the  hTorth  ;  and  all  the  Southern  agricultural 
journals  sustain  this  opinion,  and  declare  it  to  be  purely  bad 
management  that  neglects  these  crops,  and  devotes  labour  to 
cotton,  so  exclusively.  Probably,  it  is  so — at  the  present 
cost  of  forage.  ISTevertheless,  the  fact  is  also  true,  as  the 
planters  assert,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  apply  their  labour 
to  anything  else  but  cotton.  And  yet,  they  complain  that 
the  price  of  cotton  is  so  low  that  there  is  no  profit  in  grow¬ 
ing  it,  which  is  evidently  false.  You  see  that  they  prefer 
buying  hay  to  raising  it  at,  to  say  the  least,  three  times  what 
it  costs  yoiu'  Northern  fanners  to  raise  it.  Of  course,  if  cotton 
could  be  grown  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  it  could  be  afforded 
at  one-third  the  cost  it  is  here — say  at  three  cents  per  ponncL 
And  that  is  my  solution  of  the  slavery  question.  Bring 
cotton  down  to  three  cents  a  pound,  and  there  would  be  more 
abolitionists  in  South  Carolina  than  in  Massachusetts.  If 
that  can  he  brought  about,  in  any  way — and  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  we  may  live  to  see  it,  as  our  railways  are  extended 
in  India,  and  the  French  enlarge  their  free-labour  plantations 
in  Algiers — there  will  be  an  end  of  slavery.” 

It  was  just  one  o’clock  when  the  stage-coach  came  for  us. 
There  was  hut  one  passenger  beside  myself — a  Philadelphia 
gentleman,  going  to  Columbia.  We  proceeded  very  slowly 
for  about  three  miles,  across  a  swamp,  upon  a  ‘^corduroy 
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road;”  then  more  rapidly,  oyer  rough  ground,  being  tossed 
about  in  the  coach  most  severely,  for  six  or  eight  miles 
further.  Besides  the  driver,  there  ^vas  on  the  box  the  agent 
or  superintendent  of  the  coach  line,  who  now  opened  the 
doors,  and  we  found  ourselves  before  a  log  stable,  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  of  large  pines.  The  driver  took  out  a 
horse,  and,  mounting  him,  rode  off,  and  wn  collected  wood, 
splitting  it  with  a  hatchet  that  was  carried  on  the  coach,  and, 
lighting  it  from  the  coach  lamp,  made  a  fire.  It  was  very 
cold,  ice  half  an  inch  thick,  and  a  heavy  hoar  frost.  We 
complained  to  the  agent  that  there  was  no  straw  in  the 
coach  bottom,  while  there  were  large  holes  bored  in  it,  that 
kept  our  feet  excessively  cold.  He  said  there  was  no  straw 
to  be  had  in  the  country.  They  were  obliged  to  bed  their 
horses  with  pine  leaves,  which  were  damp,  and  would  be  of 
no  service  to  us.  The  necessity  for  the  holes  he  did  not 
immediately  explain,  and  we,  in  the  exercise  of  our  Yankee 
privilege,  resolved  that  they  were  made  with  reference  to  the 
habit  of  expectoration,  which  we  had  observed  in  the  car  to 
he  very  general  and  excessive. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  driver  of  the  new  stage  came  to 
us  on  the  horse  that  the  first  had  ridden  away.  A  new  set 
of  horses  was  brought  out  and  attached  to  the  coach,  and  we 
were  driven  on  again.  An  hour  later,  the  sun  rose ;  wo 
were  still  in  pine-barrens,  once  in  several  miles  passing 
through  a  clearing,  with  a  log  farm-house,  and  a  few  negro 
huts  about  it ;  often  through  cypress  swamps,  and  long  pools 
of  water.  At  the  end  of  ten  miles  we  breakfasted,  and 
changed  horses  and  drivers  at  a  steam  saw-mill.  A  few  miles 
further  on,  we  were  asked  to  get  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
while  it  was  driven  through  a  swamp,  in  which  the  water  was 
over  the  road,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  such  a  clepth  that  it 
covered  the  foot-board.  The  horses  really  groaned,  as  they 
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j)uslied  tlie  thin  ice  away  with  their  necks,  and  were  very 
near  swimming.  The  holes  in  the  coach  bottom,  the  agent 
BOW  told  ns,  were  to  allow  the  water  that  would  here  enter 
the  body  to  flow  out.  At  the  end  of  these  ten  miles  we 
changed  again,  at  a  cotton  planter’s  house — a  veiy  neat,  well- 
built  house,  having  pine  trees  about  it,  but  very  poor,  old, 
negro  quarters. 

Since  the  long  ford  we  had  kept  the  top,  the  inside  of  the 
coach  being  wet,  and  I  had  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  driv¬ 
ing — the  coachman,  a  steady-going  sort  of  a  fellow,  saying  but 
little  to  his  horses,  and  doing  what  sv^earing  he  thought 
necessary  in  English  ;  driving,  too,  with  great  judgment  and 
skill.  The  coach  was  a  flue,  roomy,  old-fashioned,  fragrant, 
leathery  affair,  and  the  horses  the  best  I  had  seen  this  side 
of  Virginia.  I  could  not  resist  expressing  my  pleasure 
with  the  whole  establishment.  The  new  team  ^vas  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  four  sleek,  well-governed,  eager,  sorrel  cobs,  and 
the  driver,  a  staid,  bronzed-faced  man,  keeping  them  tight 
in  hand,  drove  quietly  and  neatly,  his  whip  in  the  socket. 
After  about  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  hushing  down  their  too  great  impetuosity,  he  took 
out  a  large  silver  hunting-watch,  and  asked  what  time  it 
was. 

“  Quarter  past  eleven,”  said  the  agent. 

Twelve  minutes  past,”  said  the  Philadelphian. 

W^ll,  fourteen,  only,  I  am,”  said  the  agent. 

Thirteen,”  said  I. 

Just  thirteen,  I  am,”  said  the  driver,  slipping  back  his 
watch  to  its  place,  and  then,  to  the  agent,  ha’an’t  touched 
a  hand  of  her  since  I  left  old  Lancaster.” 

Suddenly  guessing  the  meaning  of  what  had  been  for 
some  time  astonishing  me — ''  You  are  from  the  North  ?”  I 
asked. 
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Yes,  sir." 

And  you,  too,  Mr.  xigent  ?" 

“  Yes,  sir." 

And  the  coach,  and  the  cattle,  and  all  ?” 

‘‘  All  from  Pennsylvania." 

“  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

We  have  been  here  about  a  fortnight,  stocking  the  road. 
We  commenced  regular  trips  yesterday.  You  are  the  first 
passenger  through,  sir." 

It  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  transfer  from  one  of  the  old 

National  Eoacl  lines,  complete.  After  a  little  further 

conversation,  I  asked,  ^‘How  do  you  like  the  country, 
1 

nere : 

‘  Very  nice  country,"  said  the  agent. 

It  s  the  ciissedest  poor  coimtry  God  ever  created,” 
napped  out  the  driver. 

“  You  have  to  keep  your  horses  on — - — 

Shucks  damn  it." 

The  character  of  the  scenery  was  novel  to  me,  the  surface 
very  fiat,  the  soil  a  fine-grained,  silvery  white  sand,  shaded 
by  a  continuous  forest  of  large  pines,  which  had  shed  their 
lower  branches,  so  that  we  could  see  fom  the  coach-top,  to 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  everything  upon  the 
ground.  In  the  swamps,  which  were  frequent  and  extensive, 
and  on  their  borders,  the  pines  gave  place  to  cypresses,  with 
great  pedestal  trunks,  and  protuberant  roots,  throwing  up  an 
awkward  dwarf  progeny  of  shrub,  c}q)ress,  and  curious  bul¬ 
bous-like  stumps,  called  “cypress-knees."  Mingled  with 
these  were  a  few  of  our  common  deciduous  trees,  the  vf  ite- 
shafted  sycamore,  the  gray  beech,  and  the  shrubby  black¬ 
jack  oak,  with  broad  leaves,  brown  and  der4,  yet  glossy,  and 
reflecting  the  sunbeams.  Somewliat  rarely,  the  red  cedar. 

Husks  of  ra.iize. 
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and  more  freqnentiy  than  any  other  except  the  cj^ress,  the 
beantifnl  American  holly.  Added  to  these,  there  \vas  often 
a  thick  mldergro^Yth  of  evergreen  sliriihs.  Vines  and 
creepers  of  various  kinds  grew  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees 
and  dangled  beneath  and  between  their  branches,  in  intricate 
net-work.  The  tyiandria  hung  in  festoons,  sometimes 
several  feet  in  length,  and  often  completely  clothed  the 
trunks,  and  every  branch  of  the  trees  in  the  low  ground.  It 
is  like  a  fringe  of  tangled  hair,  of  a  light  gray  pearly  colour, 
and  sonietimes  produces  exquisite  effects  when  slightly  veil¬ 
ing  the  dark  green,  purple,  and  scarlet  of  the  cedar,  and  the 
hollv  with  their  berries.  The  mistletoe  also  in  iar2:e, 
vivid,  green  tufts,  on  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  trees.  A  small  fine  and  dead  grass,  hardly 
perceptible,  even  in  the  most  open  ground,  from  the  coach- 
tops,  was  the  only  sign  of  herbage.  Large  black  buzzards 
were  constantly  in  sight,  sailing  slowly,  high  above  the  tree- 
tops.  Flocks  of  larks,  quails,  and  robins  were  common,  as 
were  also  doves,  swiftly  flying  in  small  companies.  The  red¬ 
headed  w^oodpecker  could  at  any  time  he  heard  hammering 
the  old  tree-trunks,  and  would  sometimes  show  himself,  after 
his  rat-tat,  cocking  his  head  archly,  and  listening  to  hear  if 
the  w’orm  moved  under  the  bark.  The  drivers  told  me  that 
they  had  on  previous  days,  as  they  w^ent  over  the  road,  seen 
deer,  turkeys,  and  wild  hogs. 

At  every  tenth  mile,  or  thereabout,  we  changed  horses ; 
and,  generally,  Vvere  allow'ed  half  an  hour  to  stroll  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  stable — the  agent  observing  that  we 
could  reach  the  end  of  the  staging  some  hours  before  the  ears 
should  leave  to  take  us  further  ;  and,  as  there  w^ere  no  good 
accommodations  for  sleeping  there,  we  w’oiild  j)ass  the  time 
quite  as  pleasantly  on  the  road.  We  dined  at  ‘^Marion 
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Coimty  House/’  a  pleasant  little  village  (and  tlie  only  callage 
we  saw  during  the  day),  with  a  fine  pine- grove,  a  broad  street, 
a  court-house,  a  church  or  two,  a  school-house,  and  a  dozen 
or  twenty  dwellings.  Towards  night,  we  crossed  the  Great 
Pedee  of  the  ma,ps,  the  Big  Pedee  of  the  natives,  in  a  flat 
boat.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton,  in  bales,  w'as  upon  tbe 
bank,  ready  for  loading  into  a  steamboat — when  one  should 
arrive — ^for  Charleston. 

The  country  was  very  thinly  peopled  ;  lone  houses  often 
being  several  miles  apart.  The  large  majority  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  were  of  logs,  and  even  those  of  the  white  people  were 
often  without  glass  wundows.  In  the  better  class  of  cabins, 
the  roof  is  usually  built  with  a  curve,  so  as  to  project  eight 
or  ten  feet  beyond  the  log- wall ;  and  a  part  of  this  space,  ex¬ 
terior  to  the  logs,  is  enclosed  with  boards,  making  an  addi¬ 
tional  small  room — the  remainder  forms  an  open  porch.  The 
whole  cabin  is  often  elevated  on  four  corner-posts,  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate 
tinder  it.  The  fire-place  is  built  at  the  end  of  the  house,  of 
sticks  and  clay,  and  the  chimney  is  carried  up  ‘  outside,  and 
often  detached  from  the  log- walls  ;  but  tbe  roof  is  extended  at 
the  gable,  until  in  a  line  mth  its  outer  side.  The  porch  has 
a  railing  in  front,  and  a  wide  shelf  at  the  end,  on  which  a 
bucket  of  W'ater,  a  gourd,  and  hand-basin,  are  usually  placed. 
There  are  chairs,  or  benches,  in  the  porch,  and  you  often  see 
women  sitting  at  -work  in  it,  as  in  Germany. 

The  logs  are  usually  hewn  but  little ;  and,  of  course,  as 
they  are  laid  up,  there  will  be  wide  interstices  between  them 
— which  are  increased  by  subsequent  shrinking.  These,  very 
commonly,  are  not  chinked/’  or  filled  up  in  any  way  ;  nor 
is  the  wail  lined  on  the  inside.  Through  the  chinks,  as  you 
pass  along  the  road,  you  may  often  see  all  that  is  going  on  in 
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the  house ;  and,  at  night,  the  light  of  the  fire  shines  brightly 
out  on  all  sides. 

Cabins,  of  this  class,  would  almost  always  be  flanked  by 
two  or  three  negro  huts.  The  cabins  of  the  poor  whites, 
much  the  largest  in  number,  were  of  a  meaner  sort — being 
mere  square  pens  of  logs,  roofed  over,  provided  with  a  chim¬ 
ney,  and  usually  with  a  shed  of  boards,  supported  by  rough 
posts,  before  the  door. 

Occasionally,  where,  near  the  banks  of  a  w^ater-course,  the 
silvery  sand  was  darkened  by  a  considerable  intermixture  of 
mould,  there  would  be  a  large  plantation,  with  negro-quarters, 
and  a  cotton-press  and  gin-house.  We  passed  half  a  dozen  of 
these,  perhaps,  durins:  the  day.  Where  the  owners  resided 
in  them,  they  would  have  comfortable-looking  residences,  not 
unlike  the  better  class  at  England  farm-houses.  On  the 
largest,  however,  there  Vius  no  residence  for  the  owner,  at  all, 
only  a  small  cottage,  or  whitewashed  cabin,  for  the  overseer. 
The  negro-cabins,  here,  were  the  smallest  I  had  seen — I 
thought  not  more  than  twelve  feet  square,  inside.  They  stood 
in  two  rows,  with  a  wdde  street  betw'Cen  them.  They  were 
built  of  logs,  with  no  windows — no  opening  at  all,  except 
the  doorwny,  wuth  a  chimney  of  sticks  and  mud ;  with 
no  trees  about  them,  no  porches,  or  shades,  of  any  kind. 
Except  for  the  chimney — the  purpose  of  w^hich  I  should  not 
readily  have  guessed  if  I  had  seen  one  of  them  in  New 
England — I  should  have  conjectured  that  it  had  been  built 
for  a  pow^der-house,  or  perhaps  an  ice-house — never  for  an 
animal  to  sleep  in. 

We  stopped,  for  some  time,  on  this  plantation,  near  where 
some  thirty  men  and  women  w’ere  at  work,  repaiiing  the  road. 
The  w^omen  were  in  majority,  and  were  engaged  at  exactly 
the  same  labour  as  the  men ;  driving  the  carts,  loading  them 
with  dirt,  and  dumping  them  upon  the  road ;  cutting  down 
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trees,  and  dra  vviiig  ^Yood  by  hand,  to  lay  across  the  raiiy 
j)laces ;  hoeing,  and  shovelling.  They  were  dressed  in  coarse 
gray  gowns,  generally  very  ranch  burned,  and  very  dirty ; 
^diich,  for  greater  convenience  of  working  in  the  mud,  were 
reefed  up  vhth  a  cord  drawn  tightly  around  the  body,  a  litlde 
above  the  hips — the  spare  amount  of  skirt  bagging  out  be- 
tvreen  this  and  the  w^aist-proj)er.  On  their  legs  were  loose 
leggins,  or  pieces  of  blanket  or  bagging  wrapped  about,  and 
lashed  with  thongs ;  and  they  wore  very  h6a\T  shoes.  Most 
of  them  had  handkerchiefs,  only,  tied  around  their  heads, 
some  wore  men’s  caps,  or  old  slouched  hats,  and  several  were 
bareheaded. 

The  overseer  rode  about  among  them,  on  a  horse,  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  ra^v-hide  whip,  constentiy  directing  and  en¬ 
couraging  them hut,  as  my  companion  and  I,  both,  several 
times  noticed,  as  often  as  he  visited  one  end  of  the  line  of 
operations,  the  hands  at  the  other  end  would  discontinue 
their  labour,  until  be  turned  to  ride  towards  them  again. 
Clumsy,  awkward,  gross,  elephantine  in  all  their  movements  ; 
pouting,  grinning,  and  leering  at  us  ;  sly,  sensual,  and  shame¬ 
less,  in  all  their  expressions  and  demeanour ;  I  never  before 
had  witnessed,  I  thought,  anything  more  revolting  than  the 
whole  scene. 

At  length,  the  overseer  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and, 
giving  him  to  a  boy  to  take,  to  the  stables,  got  upon  the 
coach,  and  rode  with  ns  several  miles.  Prom  the  conversation 
I  had  with  him,  as  well  as  from  wiiat  I  saw  of  his  conduct  in 
the  field,  I  judged  that  he  was  an  uncommonly  fit  man  for 
his  duties;  at  least  ordinarily  amiable  in  disposition,  and  not 
passionate  ;  but  deliberate,  w^atchful,  and  efficient.  I  thought 
he  would  be  not  only  a  good  economist,  but  a  firm  and  con¬ 
siderate  officer  or  master. 

If  these  w^omen,  and  their  children  after  them,  W' ere  alw^ays 
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naturally  and  necessarily  to  remain  of  the  character  and 
capacity  stamped  on  their  faces — as  is  probably  the  opinion  of 
their  owner,  in  common  with  most  wealthy  South  Carolina 
planters — I  don't  know  that  they  could  be  much  less  miserably 
situated,  or  guided  more  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the 
world,  than  they  v^'ere.  They  were  fat  enough,  and  didn’t 
look  as  if  they  were  at  all  overworked,  or  harassed  by  cares, 
or  oppressed  by  a  consciousness  of  their  degradation.  If  that 
is  ail — as  some  tliink. 

Afterwards,  while  we  were  changing  at  a  house  near  a 
crossing  of  roads,  strolling  oh‘  in  the  Vfoods  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  I  came  upon  two  small  white-topped  waggons,  each 
with  a  pair  of  horses  feeding  at  its  pole ;  near  them  was  a  dull 
camp  fire,  ^Yith  a  bake-kettle  and  coffee-pot,  some  blankets 
and  a  chest  upon  the  ground,  and  an  old  negro  sitting  with 
his  head  bowed  down  over  a  meal  sack,  while  a  negi’o  boy 
was  combing  his  vvool  with  a  common  horse- card.  “  Good 
evening,  uncle,'’  said  I,  approaching  them.  Good  evening, 
sar,”  he  ansvrered,  without  looking  up. 

Where  are  you  going  ?” 

Well,  we  ain't  gwine  nowur,  master  ,*  we’s  peddlin’  tobacco 
roun.’' 

“  WTiere  did  you  come  from  ?’*  ' 

From  Eockingham  County,  Noiff  Car’lina,  master.” 

How  long  have  you  been  coming  from  there  ?” 

“  ’Twill  be  seven  'weeks,  to-morrow,  sar,  sin  we  leff  home.” 

“  Have  you  most  sold  out  ?" 

“  We  had  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  boxes  in  both  wag¬ 
gons,  and  we’s  sold  all  but  sixty.  Want  to  buy  some  tobacco, 
master  ?”  (Looking  up.) 

No,  thank  you  ;  I  am  only  waiting  here,  while  the  coach 
changes.  How  much  tobacco  is  there  in  a  box  ?” 

Seventy-five  pound.” 

von.  I. 
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xlre  these  the  boxes 

them  is  our  provision  boxes,  master.  Show  de 
geinmaii  some  of  der  tobacco,  dab.”  (To  the  boy,) 

A  couple  of  negroes  here  passed  along  near  us ;  the  old 
man  hailed  them  : 

Ho  dali,  boys !  Doan  you  ^YaIIt  to  buy  some  bachey  ?” 

“  Ho."  (Decidedly.) 

“  Well,  I  m  sorry  for  it."  (Eeproachfully.) 

Are  you  bound  homeward,  now  ?”  I  asked. 

‘‘No,  master;  Avish  me  was;  got  to  sell  all  our  backey 
fuss ;  you  don't  AA'ant  none,  master,  does  you  ?  Doan  you 
tink  it  pretty  fair  tobacco,  sar  ?  Juss  try  it ;  it's  right  sweet, 
reckon  you'll  find." 

‘‘  I  don’t  Avish  any,  thank  you ;  I  neA^er  use  it.  Is  your 
master  Avith  you  ?" 

“  No,  sar  ;  he’s  gone  across  to  Marion,  to-day." 

‘‘Do  you  like  to  be  travelling  about,  in  this  AA-ay  ?" 

“  Yes,  master  ;  I  likes  it  A^ery  Avell." 

“  Better  than  staying  at  home,  eh  ?” 

“  Well,  I  likes  my  country  better  dan  dis ;  must  say  dat, 
master  ;  likes  my  country  better  dan  dis.  I’se  a  free  nigger 
in  my  country,  master." 

“  Oh,  you  are  a  free  man,  are  you  !  North  Carolina  is  a 
better  country  than  this,  for  free  men,  I  suppose.” 

“  Yes,  master,  I  likes  my  country  de  best ;  I  gets  five 
dollar  a  month  for  dat  hoy.”  (Hastily,  to  change  the 
subject.) 

“  He  is  your  son,  is  he  ?" 

“  Yes,  sar ;  he  driA^es  dat  waggon,  I  drives  dis ;  and  I  haant 
seen  him  fore,  master,  for  six  weeks,  till  dis  momin'." 

“  Hoav  Avere  you  separated  ?" 

“We  separated  six  weeks  ago,  sar,  and  Ave  agreed  to  meet 
here,  last  night.  We  didn’,  dough,  till  dis  momin'," 
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The  old  man’s  tone  softened^  and  he  regarded  his  son  with 
earnestness. 

‘‘  Tears,  dough,  we  was  bofe  heali,  last  night ;  but  I 
couldn’t  nnd  uni  till  dis  mornin’.  Dis  momin’  some  niggars 
tole  me  dar  Vvar  a  niggar  camped  off  yander  in  de  wood  ;  and 
I  knew  ’twas  him,  and  I  went  an’  found  him  right  off.” 

“  And  what  \Yages  do  you  get  for  yourself  ?” 

Ten  dollars  a  month,  master.” 

That’s  pretty  good  wages.” 

Yes,  master,  any  niggar  can  get  good  wages  if  he’s  a 
mind  to  be  industrious,  no  matter  wedder  he’s  slave  or  free.” 

“  So  you  don’t  like  this  country  as  well  as  North  Caro- 
lina?” 

No,  master.  Fac  is,  master,  ’pears  like  wite  folks  doan’ 
gineraily  like  niggars  in  dis  country ;  day  doan’  ginerally 
talk  so  to  niggars  like  as  do  in  my  country ;  de  niggars  ain’t 
so  happy  heah ;  ’pears  like  de  wite  folks  ■'vas  kind  o’  different, 
somehow.  I  doan’  like  dis  country  so  ^yeil ;  my  country  suits 
me  very  well.” 

‘‘  Well,  I’ve  been  thinking,  myself,  the  niggars  did  not 
look  so  well  here  as  they  did  in  North  Carolina  and  Yirginia  ; 
they  are  not  so  well  clothed,  and  they  don’t  appear  so  bright 
as  they  do  there.” 

W ell,  master,  Sundays  dey  is  mighty  well  clothed,  dis 
country ;  ’pears  like  dere  an’t  nobody  looks  better  Sundays 
dan  dey  do.  But  Lord  !  workin’  days,  seems  like  dey  liaden 
no  close  dey  could  keep  on  ’um  at  all,  master.  De}"  is  a’mos’ 
naked,  wen  deys  at  work,  some  on  ’em.  Why,  master,  up  in 
our  country,  de  wite  folks — why,  some  on  ’em  has  ten  or 
tw"elve  niggars  ;  dey  doan’  hev  no  real  big  plantation,  like 
dey  has  heah,  but  some  on  ’em  has  ten  or  twelve  niggars,  may 
be,  and  dey  juss  lives  and  talks  along  wud  ’em ;  ancl  dey 
treats  ’um  most  as  if  dem  was  dar  ovm  .  chile.  Dey  doan’ 
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keep  no  niggars  dey  can’t  treat  so  ;  dey  won’t  keep  ’em,  won’t 
be  bodered  wid  ’em.  If  dey  gets  a  niggar  and  he  doan 
behave  liimseif,  day  won’t  keep  him  ;  dey  juss  tell  him,  sar, 
he  must  look  up  anudder  master,  and  if  he  doan’  find  hisself 
one,  I  tell  ’ou,  when  de  trader  cum  along,  dey  sells  him,  and 
he  totes  him  away.  Dey  allers  sell  off  all  cle  bad  niggars  out 
of  our  country ;  dat’s  de  way  all  de  bad  niggar  and  all  dem 
no-accoimt  niggar  keep  a  cumin’  dovm  heah ;  dat’s  cle  way 
on’t,  master.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  the  way  of  it,  I  suppose ;  these  big  plan¬ 
tations  are  not  just  the  best  thing  for  niggers,  I  see  that 
plainly.” 

Master,  you  wan’t  raise  in  dis  country,  was  ’on  ?” 

No  ;  I  came  from  the  Yorlh.” 

“  I  tort  so,  sar  ;  I  knew  ’ou  wan’t  one  of  dis  country  people ; 
’peared  like  ’ou  was  one  o’  my  country  people,  way  ’ou  talks ; 
and  I  loves  dem  kine  of  people.  Won’t  you  take  some 
whisky,  sar  ?  Heah,  you  boy  !  bring  dat  jug  of  whislcy  dah, 
out  o’  my  waggon ;  in  dah, — in  dat  box  under  dem  foddar.” 

Yo,  don’t  trouble  yourseff,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you ;  but  I  don’t  like  to  drink  whisky.” 

Like  to  have  you  drink  some,  master,  if  you’d  like  it 
You’s  right  welcome  to  it.  ’Pears  like  I  knew  you  was  one 
of  my  countr}^  people.  Ever  been  in  Greensboro,’  master  ? 
dat’s  in  Guilford.” 

No,  I  never  was  there.  I  came  from  New  York,  further 
North  than  your  country.” 

New  York,  did  ’ou,  master  ?  I  heerd  Nev/  York  was  what 
dey  calls  a  Free  State  ;  all  de  niggars  free  dah.” 

Yes,  that  is  so.” 

Not  no  slaves  at  all ;  well,  I  expec  dat’s  a  good  ting,  for 
all  de  niggai’s  to  be  free.  Greensboro’  is  a  right  comely 
toum;  tain’t  like  dese  heah  Souf  Gir’lina  tovms.” 
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hare  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  beautiful  town,  and  there 
are  some  fine  people  there.’’ 

‘‘  Yes,  dere’s  Mr. - ,  I  knows  him — he’s  a  mighty 

good  man.” 

Do  you  know  Mr. - ?” 

0  yes,  sar,  he’s  a  mighty  fine  man,  he  is,  master ;  ain’t  no 
better  kind  of  man  dan  him.” 

“  Well,  I  must  go,  or  the  coach  will  be  kept  waiting  for  me. 
Good-bye  to  you.” 

“Far’ well,  master,  far ’well;  ’pears  like  it’s  done  me  good 
to  see  a  man  dat’s  cum  out  of  my  country  again.  Far’well, 
master.” 

We  took  supper  at  a  neat  log-cabin,  standing  a  short 
distance  off  the  road,  with  a  beautiful  evergreen  oak,  the  first 
I  had  observed,  in  front  of  it.  There  was  no  glass  in  the 
windows,  but  drapery  of  white  muslin  restrained  the  currents 
of  air,  and  during  the  day  would  let  in  sufficient  light,  while  a 
blazing  wood-fire  both  w^armed  and  hghted  the  room  by  night. 
A  rifle  and  powder-horn  hung  near  the  fire-place,  and  the 
master  of  the  house,  a  fine,  hearty,  companionable  fellow,  said 
that  he  had  lately  shot  three  deer,  and  that  there  were  plenty 
of  cats,  and  foxes,  as  well  as  turkeys,  hares,  squirrels,  and 
other  small  game  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  a  perfectly  charm¬ 
ing  little  backwoods  farm-house — -good  wife,  supper,  and  all ; 
hut  one  disagreeable  blot  darkened  the  otherwise  most  agree¬ 
able  picture  of  rustic  civilization — w^e  'were  'waited  upon  at 
table  b}^  t'wo  excessively  dirty,  slovenly-di'essed,  negro  girls. 
In  the  rear  of  the  cabin  were  two  hovels,  each  lighted  by  large 
fires,  and  apparently  crowded  with,  other  slaves  belonging  to 
the  family. 

Between  nine  and  ten  at  night,  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
completed  railroad,  coming  up  in  search  for  that  we  had  left 
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the  pre\hons  night.  There  was  another  camp  and  fire  of  the 
workmen,  and  in  a  little  white  frame-house  Tve  found  a  com¬ 
pany  of  engineers.  There  -were  two  trains  and  locomotives  on 
the  track,  and  a  gang  of  negroes  was  loading  cotton  into  one 
of  them. 

I  strolled  oft  until  I  reached  an  opening  in  the  woods,  in 
w^hich  was  a  cotton-field  and  some  negro-cabins,  and  beyond 
it  large  girdled  trees,  among  which  were  two  negroes  Avith 
dogs,  barking,  yelping,  hacking,  shouting,  and  Vvhistling, 
after  'coons  and  'possums,  Eeturning  to  the  railroad,  I 
found  a  comfortahle,  warm  passenger-car,  and,  wrapped  in 
my  blanket,  went  to  sleep.  At  midnight  I  was  awakened  by 
loud  laughter,  and,  looking  out,  saw  that  the  gang  of  negroes 
had  made  a  fire,  and  were  enjoying  a  right  merry  repast. 
Suddenly,  one  raised  such  a  sound  as  I  never  heard  before ;  a 
long,  loud,  musical  shout,  rising  and  falling,  and  breaking 
into  falsetto,  Ms  voice  ringing  through  the  woods  in  the  clear, 
frosty  night  ah,  like  a  bugie-call.  As  he  finished,  the  melody 
was  caught  up  by  another,  and  then  another,  and  then  by 
several  in  chorus.  When  there  was  silence  again,  one  of 
them  cried  out,  as  if  bursting  with  amusement :  “  Bid  yer 
see  de  dog  ? — when  I  began  eeohing,  he  turn  roun'  an'  look 
me  straight  into  der  face  ;  ha  !  ha  1  ha ! "  and  the  whole  party 
broke  into  the  loudest  peals  of  laughter,  as  if  it  was  the  very 
bast  joke  they  had  ever  heard. ; 

After  a  few  minutes  I  could  hear  one  urging  the  rest  to 
come  to  work  again,  and  soon  he  stepped  towards  the  cotton 
bales,  saying,  “  Come,  brederen,  come ;  let's  go  at  it ;  come 
now,  eoho !  roll  away !  eeoho-eeoho-weeioho-i !" — and  the  rest 
taking  it  up  as  before,  in  a  few  moments  they  all  had  their 
shoulders  to  a  bale  of,  cotton,  and  were  rolling  it  up  the  em¬ 
bankment. 

About  half-past  three,  I  was  awakened  again  by  the  whistle 
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of  the  locomotiue,  answering,  I  suppose,  the  horn  of  a  stage¬ 
coach,  which  in  a  few  minutes  drove  up,  bringing  a  mail.  A 
negro  man  and  woman  who  had  been  sleeping  near  me, 
replenished  the  fire ;  two  other  passengers  came  in,  and  w^e 
started. 

In  the  woods  I  saw  a  negro  by  a  fire,  while  it  was  still 
night,  shaving  shingles  very  industriously.  He  did  not  even 
stop  to  look  at  the  train,  hfo  doubt  he  was  a  slave,  working 
by  task,  and  of  his  own  accord  at  night,  tliat  he  might  have 
the  more  daylight  for  his  ovm  purposes. 

The  negroes  enjoy  fine  blazing  fires  in  the  open  air,  and 
make  them  at  every  opportunity.  The  train  on  this  road  was 
provided  with  a  man  and  maid-servant  to  attend  to  the  fire 
and  wait  on  the  passengers — a  very  good  arrangement,  by  the 
way,  yet  to  be  adopted  on  our  own  long  passenger  trains. 
When  we  arrived  at  a  junction  where  we  Avere  to  change  cars, 
as  soon  as  all  the  passengers  had  left  the  train,  they  also  left ; 
but  instead  of  going  into  the  station-house  with  us,  they  im¬ 
mediately  collected  some  pine  branches  and  chips,  and  getting 
a  brand  from  the  locomotive,  made  a  fire  upon  the  ground, 
and  seated  themselves  by  it.  Other  negroes  soon  began  to 
join  them,  and  as  they  approached  were  called  to  :  Doan’  ver 
cum  widout  sora’  wood  I  Doan’  yer  cum  widout  som’  wood  !” 
and  every  one  had  to  make  his  contribution.  At  another 
place,  near  a  cotton  plantation,  I  found  a  woman  collecting 
pine  leaves  into  heaps,  to  be  carted  to  the  cattle-pens.  She, 
too,  had  a  fire  near  her.  What  are  you  doing  with  a  fire, 
aunty  ?”  Oh,  jus’  to  warm  my  bans  wen  dey  gits  cold, 
massa.”  The  weather  was  then  almost  uncomfortably  warm 

We  were  running  during  the  forenoon,  for  a  hundred  miles, 
or  more,  in  a  southerly  direction,  on  nearly  a  straight  course, 
through  about  the  middle  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
The  greater  part  of  this  distance,  the  flat,  sandy  pine  barrens 
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contianedj  scarcely  a  foot  of  grading,  for  many  miles  at  a  time, 
having  been  required  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad.  As 
the  swamps,  which  were  still  frequent,  were  crossed  on  piles 
and  tressel-work,  the  roads  must  have  been  built  very  cheaply 
— the  land  damages  being  nothing.  We  passed  from  the 
track  of  one  company  to  that  of  another,  several  times  during 
the  day — the  speed  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
with  long  stoppages  at  the  stations.  A  conductor  said  they 
could  easily  run  forty  miles,  and  had  done  it,  including  stop¬ 
pages  ;  but  they  were  forbidden  now  to  make  fast  time,  from 
the  injury  it  did  the  road — the  superstructure  being  much 
more  shaken  and  liable  to  displacement  in  these  light  sands 
than  on  our  Northern  roads.  The  locomotives  that  I  saw 
were  all  made  in  Philadelphia ;  the  cars  were  all  from  the 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  manufactoiues,  and 
invariably,  elegant  and  comfortable.  The  roads  seemed  to 
be  doing  a  hea^y'  freighting  business  with  cotton.  We  passed 
at  the  turn-outs  half  a  dozen  trains,  wath  nearly  a  thousand 
bales  on  each,  but  the  number  of  passengers  was  always  small. 
A  slave  country  can  never,  it  is  evident,  furnish  a  passenger 
traffic  of  much  value.  A  majority  of  the  passenger  trains, 
Avhich  I  saw  used  in  the  South,  w^ere  not  paying  for  the  fuel 
and  wages  expended  in  running  them. 

For  an  hour  or  two  we  got  above  the  sandy  zone,  and  into 
the  second,  middle,  or  wave  ”  region  of  the  State.  The 
surface  here  was  extremely  undulating,  gracefully  sw^elling  and 
dipping  in  bluffs  and  dells — the  soil  a  mello'w  brown  loam, 
with  some  indications  of  fertility,  especially  in  the  valleys. 
Yet  most  of  the  ground  was  occupied  by  pine  woods  (pro¬ 
bably  old-field  pines,  on  exhausted  cotton-fields) .  For  a  few 
miles,  on  a  gently  sloping  simface  of  the  same  sort  of  soil, 
there  were  some  enormously  large  cotton-fields. 

I  saw  women  working  again,  in  large  gangs  with  men.  In 
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one  case  they  were  distributing  manui^e — ditcb  scrapings  it 
appeared  to  be — and  tlie  mode  of  operation  was  this :  the 
manure  bad  been  already  carted  into  heaps  upon  the  ground ; 
a  number  of  the  women  were  carrying  it  in  from  the  heap  in 
baskets,  on  their  heads,  and  one  in  her  apron,  and  spreading 
it  with  their  hands  between  the  ridges  on  which  the  cotton 
grew  last  year ;  the  rest  followed  with  great,  long-handled, 
heav}^,  clumsy  hoes,  and  pulled  down  the  ridges  dyer  the 
manure,  and  so  made  new  ridges  for  the  next  planting,  I 
asked  a  young  planter  who  continued  with  me  a  good  part  of 
the  day,  why  they  did  not  use  ploughs.  He  said  this  was 
rather  rough  land,  and  a  plough  wouldn’t  work  in  it  very 
well.  It  was  light  soil,  and  smooth  enough  for  a  parade 
ground.  The  fact  is,  in  certain  parts  of  South  Carolina,  a 
plough  is  yet  an  almost  unknoym  instrument  of  tillage. 

About  noon  we  turned  east,  on  a  track  running  direct  to 
Charleston,  Pine  barrens  continued  alternating  with  swamp, 
with  some  cotton  and  corn  fields  on  the  edges  of  the  latter. 
A  few  of  the  pines  were  boxed  ”  for  turpentine ;  and  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  one  or  two  companies  from  North  Carolina  had 
been  operating  here  for  seyeral  years.  Plantations  were  not 
very  often  seen  along  the  road  through  the  sand ;  but  stations, 
at  which,  cotton  was  stored  and  loading,  were  comparatively 
frequent. 

At  one  of  the  stations  an  empty  car  had  been  attached  to 
the  train  ;  I  had  gone  into  it,  and  was  standing  at  one  end  of 
it,  when  an  elderly  countryman  with  a  young  woman  and 
three  little  children  entered  and  took  seats  at  the  other.  The 
old  man  took  out  a  roil  of  deerskin,  in  which  were  bank-hiUs, 
and  some  small  change. 

.  •  “  How  much  did  he  say  ’twould  be  ?”  he  inquired. 

Seventy  cents.” 

For  both  on  us 
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“  For  each  on  ns.’^ 

“Both  on  us,  I  reckon/’ 

“  Eeckon  it’s  each/’ 

“  I’re  got  jess  seventy-fiye  cents  in  hard  money.” 

“  Give  it  to  him,  and  tell  him  it’s  all  yer  got ;  reckon  he’ll 
let  us  go.” 

At  this  I  moved,  to  attract  their  attention ;  the  old  man 
started,  and  looked  towards  me  for  a  moment,  and  said  no 
more.  I  soon  afterwards  walked  out  on  the  platform,  passing 
him,  and  the  conductor  came  in,  and  collected  their  fare ;  I 
then  returned,  and  stood  near  them,  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  door.  The  old  man  had  a  good-humoured, 
thin,  withered,  very  brown  face,  and  there  v^as  a  speaking 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  was  dressed  in  clothes  much  of  the 
Quaker  cut — a  broad-brimmed,  lo^v  hat ;  white  cotton  shirt, 
open  in  front,  and  vdthout  cravat,-  showing  his  hairy  breast ; 
a  long-skirted,  snuff-coloured  coat,  of  very  coarse  homespun ; 
short  trousers,  of  browm  drilling ;  red  woollen  stockings,  and 
heavy  cow-hide  shoes.  He  presently  asked  the  time  of 
day ;  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  w^e  continued  in  conversation,  as 
follows; — 

“  Bight  cold  w^eather.” 

“  Yes/’ 

“  G’wine  to  Branch ville  ?” 

“  I  am  going  beyond  there — to  Charleston.” 

“  Ah — come  from  Hamburg  this  momin’?” 

“  Xo — ^from  beyond  there.” 

“  Did  ye  ? — wBere ’d  you  come  hrom  ?” 

“  From  Wilmington.” 

“  How  long  yer  ben  cornin’  ?” 

“  I  left  Wilmington  night  before  last,  about  ten  o’clock, 
I  have  been  ever  since  on  the  road.” 

“  Eeckon  yer  a  rdght-hird/’ 
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“What?”  ' 

“  Eeckon  you  are  a  night-bird — what  we  calls  a  night-hawk ; 
keeps  a  goin’  at  night,  you  know.” 

“  Yes — IVe  been  going  most  of  two  nights.” 

“  Eeckon  so  ;  kinder  red  your  eyes  is.  Live  in  Charleston, 
do  ye?” 

“Xo,  I  live  in  New  York.” 

“  New  York — that’s  a  good  ways,  yet,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Eeckon  yer  arter  a  chicken,  up  here,” 

“No.” 

“  Ah,  ha — reckon  ye  are,” 

The  young  woman  laughed,  lifted  her  shoulder,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

“Eeckon  ye’ll  get  somebody’s  chicken.” 

“  I’m  afraid  not,” 

The  young  woman  laughed  again,  and  tossed  her  head. 

“  Oh,  reckon  ye  will — ah,  ha  !  But  yer  mustn’t  mind  my 
fun.” 

“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  Where  did  ^ou  come  from  ?” 

“  Up  here  to - ;  g’wine  hum  ;  g’wine  to  stop  down 

here,  next  deeper.  How  do  you  go,  w’en  you  get  to 
Charleston  ?” 

“  I  am  going  on  to  New  Orleans.” 

“Is  New  York  beyond  New  Orleans  ?” 

“  Beyond  New  Orleans  ?  Oh,  no.” 

“  In  New  Orleans,  is’t  ? 

“What?” 

“  New  York  is  somewhere  in  New  Orleans,  ain’t  it  ?’* 

“  No ;  it’s  the  other  way — beyond  Wilmington.” 

“  Oh !  Been  pretty  cold  thar  ?” 

“  Yes ;  there  was  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow  there,  last 
week,  I  hear.” 
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''  Lord  omassj  !  why  !  have  to  feed  all  the  cattle  ! — whew ! 
— ha ! — whew  1  don’t  wonner  ye  com’  away.” 

Yon  are  a  farmer.” 

Yes.” 

^^Well,  I  am  a  farmer,  too.” 

Be  ye — to  New  York  ?” 

Yes ;  how  much  land  have  you  got  ?” 

A  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  ;  how  much  have  you  ?” 

dust  about  the  same.  What’s  your  land  worth,  here  ?” 

Some  on’t — what  we  call  swamp-land — knder  low  and 
wet  like,  you  know — that’s  worth  five  dollars  an  acre ;  an! 
mainly  it’s  v^orth  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars — that’s 
takin’  a  common  trac’  of  upland.  What’s  yours  worth  ?” 

“  A  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars.” 

“What!” 

“  A  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred.” 

“Dollars  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Not  an  aci’e  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Grood  Lord  !  yer  might  as  well  buy  niggers  to  onst.  Do 
you  work  any  niggers  ?” 

“No.” 

“  May  be  they  don’t  have  niggers — that  is,  slaves — -to  New 
York.” 

“  No,  we  do  not.  It’s  against  the  law.” 

“  Yes,  I  heerd  ’twas,  some  place.  How  do  yer  get  yer 
work  done  ?” 

“  I  hire  white  men — Irishmen  generally.” 

“  Do  they  work  good  ?” 

“  Yes,  better  than  negroes,  I  think,  and  don’t  cost  nearly 
as  much.” 

“  Wliat  do  yer  have  to  give  ’em  ?” 
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Eight  or  nine  dollars  a  month,  and  board,  for  common 
hands,  by  the  year.” 

Hi,  Lordy !  and  they  work  up  right  smart,  do  they  ? 
Why,  yer  can't  get  any  kind  of  a  good  nigger  less  n  twelve 
dollars  a  month.” 

^^ind  board?” 

And  board  ’em  ?  yes  ;  and  clothe,  and  blank,  and  shoe 
’em,  too.” 

He  owned  no  negroes  himself  and  did  not  hire  any. 

They,”  his  famity,  “  made  their  own  crap.”  They  raised 
maize,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  cow-peas.  He  reckoned,  in 
general,  they  made  about  three  barrels  of  maize  to  the  acre ; 
sometimes,  as  much  as  five.  He  described  to  me,  as  a  novelty, 
a  plough,  with  a  sort  of  a  wdiig,  like,  on  one  side,”  that 
pushed  off,  and  turned  over  a  slice  of  the  ground ;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  he  had,  until  recently,  never  seen  a 
mould-board  ;  the  common  ploughs  of  tliis  country  being  con- 
structed  on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  Chinese,  and 
only  rooting  the  ground,  like  a  hog  or  a  mole — not  cleaving 
and  turning.  He  had  never  heard  of  working  a  plough  with 
more  than  one  horse.  He  was  frank  and  good-natured  ;  em¬ 
barrassed  his  daughter  by  coarse  jokes  about  herself  and  her 
babies,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go  home  with  him,  and, 
when  I  declined,  pressed  rae  to  come  and  see  them  when  I 
returned.  That  I  might  do  so,  he  gave  me  directions  how  to 
get  to  his  farm ;  observing  that  I  must  start  irretty  earl}^  in 
the  day — because  it  would  not  be  safe  for  a  stranger  to  try  to 
cross  the  swamp  after  dark.  The  moment  the  train  began  to 
check  its  speed,  before  stopping  at  the  place  at  which  he  w'as 
to  leave,  he  said  to  his  daughter,  ^'Come,  gal !  quick  now^; 
gather  up  yer  young  ones  !”  and  stepped  out,  pulling  her  after 
him,  on  to  the  platform.  As  they  walked  off,  I  noticed  that 
he  strode  ahead,  like  an  Indian  or  a  gipsy  man,  and  she  car- 
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ried  in  her  arms  two  of  the  children  and  a  hiindle,  while  the 
third  child  held  to  her  skirts. 

A  party  of  fashionably-dressed  people  took  the  train  for 
Charleston — two  families,  apparently,  returning  from  a  visit 
to  their  plantations.  They  came  to  the  station  in  handsome 
coaches.  Some  minutes  before  the  rest,  there  entered  the  car, 
in  which  I  was  then  again  alone,  and  reclining  on  a  bench  in 
the  corner,  an  oM  nurse,  wuth  a  baby,  and  two  young  negro 
women,  having  care  of  hah  a  dozen  children,  mostly  girls, 
from  three  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  As  they  closed  the  door, 
the  negro  girls  seemed  to  resume  a  conversation,  or  quarrel. 
Their  language  was  loud  and  obscene,  such  as  I  never  heard 
before  from  any  but  the  most  depraved  and  beastly  W'Omen  of 
the  streets.  Upon  observing  me,  they  dropped  their  voices, 
but  not  with  any  appearance  of  shame,  and  continued  their 
altercation,  until  their  mistresses  entered.  The  white  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  mean  time,  had  listened,  without  any  appearance 
of  wonder  or  annoyance.  The  moment  the  ladies  opened  the 
door,  they  became  silent.* 

*  From  the  Southern  Cultivator,  June,  1855, — Children  are  fond  of  the 
company  of  negroes,  not  only  because  the  deference  shown  them  makes  them  feel 
perfectly  at  ease,  but  the  subjects  of  conversation  are  on  a  level  with  their  capacitv  ; 
while  the  simple  Uiles,  and  the  witch  and  ghost  stories,  so  common  among  negroes, 
e.xcite  the  young  imagination  and  enlist  the  feelings.  If,  in  thus  association,  the 
child  becomes  familiar  w'ith  indelicate,  vulgar,  and  lascivious  manners  and  con- 
versation,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  which  lasts  for  years — 
perhaps  for  life.  Could  w^e,  in  all  cases,  trace  effects  to  their  real  caiise-s,  1  doubt 
not  but  many  young  men  and  women,  of  respectable  parentage  and  bright  prospects, 
who  have  made  shipwreck  of  all  their  earthly  hopes,  have  been  led  to  the  fatal 
step  by  the  seeds  of  corruption  which,  in  the  davs  of  childhood  and  youth,  were 
sown  in  their  hearts  by  the  indelicate  anti  lascivious  manners  and  conversation  of 
their  father’s  negroes.” 

From  an  Address  of  Chancellor  Harper,  prepared  for  and  read  before  the-- 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  of  South  Carolina^ — ‘‘I  have  said  the 
tendency  of  our  institution  is  to  elevate  the  female  character,  as  wadi  as  that  of  the 
other  sex,  for  similar  reasons. 

“  And,  permit  me  to  say.  that  this  elevation  of  the  female  character  is  no  less 
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importaat  and  essential  to  us,  than  the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the 
other  sex.  It  would,  indeed,  be  intolerable,  if,  when  one  class  of  society  is  neces. 
savily  degraded  in  this  respect,  no  compensation  were  made  by  the  superior  eleva¬ 
tion  and  purity  of  the  other.  Not  only  essential  purity  of  conduct,  but  the 
utmost  parity  of  manners.  And,  I  will  add,  though  it  may  incur  the  formidable 
charge  of  affecUition  or  prudery,  a  greater  severity  of  decorum  than  is  required 
elsewhere^  is  necessary  among  us.  Always  should  be  strenuously  resisted  the  at¬ 
tempts,  which  have  sometimes  been  made,  to  introduce  among  us  the  freedom  of 
foreign  European,  and,  especially,  of  continental  manners.  Let  us  say  :  we  will 
not  Lave  the  manners  of  South  Carolina  changed.*' 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

SOUTH  CAEOLIYA  AND  OEOEGIA,  SUKVEXED. 

Savamiah. — ^While  riding,  aimlessly,  in  the  suburbs,  I  came 
upon  a  square  field,  in  the  midst  of  an  open  pine-wood,  par¬ 
tially  inclosed  with  a  dilapidated  wooden  paling.  It  proved 
to  be  a  grave-yard  for  negroes.  Dismounting,  and  fastening 
my  horse  to  a  gate-post,  I  walked  in,  and  found  much  in  the 
monuments  to  interest  me.  Some  of  these  were  mere  billets 
of  wnod,  others  were  of  brick  and  marble,  and  some  were 
pieces  of  plank,  cut  in  the  ordinary  form  of  tomb-stones. 
Many  family -lots  were  inclosed  with  railings,  and  a  few 
fiowers  or  evergreen  shrubs  had  sometimes  been  planted  on 
the  graves ;  but  these  were  generally  broken  down  and  with¬ 
ered,  and  the  ground  was  overgrown  with  'weeds  and  briars. 
I  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  inscriptions,  the  greater 
number  of  "which  were  evidently  painted  by  self-taught  negroes, 
and  were  curiously  illustrative  both  of  their  condition  and 
character.  I  transcribed  a  few  of  them,  as  literally  as  pos¬ 
sible,  as  follow : 

»  SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF  HENRY.  Gleve,  ho 
Dide  January  19  1849 
Age  44.’" 
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BALD  WING 
In  men  of  Charles 
who  died  NOV 
20.  The  18-16 

aged  62  years  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  dieth 
in  the  Lord 
Even  so  said 
the  SPerit.  For 
the  Best  From 
Tiiair  ” 

[The  remainder  rotted  off,] 

DEAK 
WIFE  OF 
JAMES  DELBDG 
BOHN  1811  DIED  1852.  ’ 

In  Memr 

y.  of, 

a 

gare 
-t .  Bom 
August 
29  and 
died  oc 
tober  29  1852 

[The  following  on  iL.arble.] 

“  To  record  the  worth  fidelity  and  virtue  of  Keynolda  Watts,  (who  died  on 
the  2d  day  of  May  1829  at  the  age  of  24  years,  in  giving  birth  to  her  3d 
child). 

“  Beared  from  infancy  by  an  affectionate  mistress  and  trained  by  her  in 
.  the  paths  of  virtue,  Sl)e  was  strictly  moral  in  her  deportment,  faithful  and 
devoted  in  her  duty  and  heart  and  soul  a 

[Sand  drifted  oyer  the  remainder.] 

There  were  a  few  others,  of  similar  character  to  the  aboye, 
erected  by  whites  to  the  memoiy  of  fayonrite  seryants.  The 
following  was  on  a  large  brick  tomb  : — 

“This  tablet  is  erected  to  record  the  demise  of  Bev.  HENBY 
CUNNINGHAM,  Founder  and  subsequent  pastor  of,  the  2d  African 
Church  for  39  years,  who  yielded  his  spirit  to  its  master  the  29  of  Mareii 
1842,  aged  83  years.’* 
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[Followed  by  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Cim- 
nliigham.] 

-  “  This  vault  is  erected  by  the  2d  African  Cimrcb,  as  a  token  of 
respect.” 

The  following  is  upon  a  large  stone  table.  The  reader  will 
observe  its  date  ;  but  I  must  add  that,  while  in  IS  orth  Caro¬ 
lina,  I  heard  of  two  recent  occasions,  in  which  public  religions 
services  had  been  interrupted,  and  the.  preachers — very  esti¬ 
mable  coloured  men — publicly  Vvhipped.;: 

“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Andrew  Brian  pastor  of  1st  colored  Baptist 
church  ill  Savannah,  God  was  Pleased  to  lay  liis  honour  near  his  heart 
and  impress  the  worth  and  ^Yeight  of  souls  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  con¬ 
strained  to  Preach  the  Gospel  to  elieng  world,  particularly  to  the  sable 
sons  of  africa.  tliougli  he  labored  under  jnajiy  disadvantage  yet  thought 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  lie  was  abm  lO  bring  out  new  and  old  out  of  the 
treasury  And  he  has  done  more  gouu  among  the  poor  slaves  than  all  the 
learned  Doctors  in  America,  He  an  prisoned  for  the  Gospel  without 
any  ceremony  was  severely  vdiiiiped.  But  while  under  the  lash  he  told 
his  prosecutor  lie  rejoiced  not  0!ily  to  ba  whipped  but  he  was  willing  for 
to  sunfer  death  for  the  cause  of  CHRIST.  ; 

“He  continued  preaching  the  Gospel  until  Oct,  6  1812,  He  was 
supposed  to  be  96  years  of  age,  his  remains  were  interd  -with  peculiar 
respect  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Johnston  Dr.  Kolhick 
Thomas  Williams  and  Henry  Cuuniugham  He  was  an  honour  to  human 
nature  an  ornament  to  religion  and  a  friend  to  mankind.  His  memory  is 
still  precious  iu  the  (hearts)  of  the  living. 

“  AfBicted  long  he  bore  the  rod 
With  calm  submission  to  his  maker  God. 

His  mind  was  tranquil  and  serene 
iS'o  terrors  in  his  looks  was  seen 
A  Saviours  smile  dispelled  the  gloom 
And  smoothed  the  passage  to  the  tomb. 

“  I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven  saying  unto  me,  Wiite,  Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  lioncefortli !  Yea  saith  the  Spirit  that 
tliey  may  rest  from  tlie  labours. 

“  This  stone  is  erected  by  the  First  Colored  ©hureh  as  a  token  of  love 
for  their  most  faithful  pastor.  A.  D.  1821.” 
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Plantation^  February  — ,  I  left  town  yesterday  morning, 
on  horseback,  with  a  letter  in  my  pocket  to  Mr.  X.,  under  whose 
roof  I  am  n  »w  writing.  The  vreather  was  fine,  and,  indeed, 
since  I  left  Virginia,  the  weather  for  out-of-door  purposes 
has  been  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined.  The  exercise  of  walk¬ 
ing  or  of  riding  warms  one,  at  any  time  between  suni*ise  and 
sunset,  sufficiently  to  allo\v  an  overcoat  to  be  dispensed  with, 
^vhile  the  air  is  yet  brisk  and  stimulating.  The  public- 
houses  are  overcrowded  with  Northerners,  who  congratulate 
themselves  on  having  escaped  from  the  severe  cold,  of  which 
they  hear  from  home. 

All,  however,  who  know  the  country,  out  of  the  large 
towns,  say  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  cold  here  than 
ever  at  the  North  ;  because,  except  at  a  few  first-class  hotels, 
and  in  the  better  sort  of  mansions  and  plantation  residences, 
any  provision  for  keeping  houses  warm  is  so  entirely  neglected. 
It  is,  indeed,  too  cool  to  sit  quietly,  even  at  midday,  out  of 
sunshine,  and  at  night  it  is  often  frosty.  As  a  general  rule, 
with  such  exceptions  as  I  have  indicated,  it  will  be  full  two 
hours  after  one  has  asked  for  a  fire  in  his  room  before  the 
servants  can  be  got  to  make  it.  The  expedient  of  closing  a 
door  or  window  to  exclude  a  di^aught  of  cold  air  seems  really 
to  he  unknown  to  the  negroes.  From  the  time  I  left  Eich- 
mond,  until  I  arrived  at  Charleston,  I  never  but  once  knew  a 
servant  to  close  the  door  on  leaving  a  room,  unless  he  was 
requested  at  the  moment  to  do  so. 

The  public  houses  of  the  smaller  towns,  and  the  country 
houses  generally,  are  so  loosely  built,  and  so  rarely  have  un¬ 
broken  glass  windows,  that  to  sit  hy  a  fire,  and  to  avoid  re¬ 
maining  in  a  draught  at  the  same  time,  is  not  to  be  expected. 

As  the  number  of  Northerners,  and  especially  of  invalids, 
who  come  hither  in  ^vinter,  is  eveij  year  increasing,  more  com¬ 
fortable  accQi^niqdatiqjis  algiig  the  line  of  travel  must  soon  be 
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prowled ;  if  not  by  native,  tlien  by  Nortbern  enterprise. 
Some  of  the  hotels  in  Florida,  indeed,  are  already,  I  under¬ 
stand,  under  the  management  of  Northerners ;  and  this 
winter,  cooks  and  waiters  have  been  procured  for  them  irom 
the  North.  I  observe,  also,  that  one  of  them  advertises  that 
meats  and  vegetables  are  received  by  every  steamer  from  New 
York. 

Whenever  comfortable  quarters,  and  means  of  conveyance 
are  extensively  provided,  at  not  immoderately  great  expense, 
there  must  be  a  great  migration  here  every  winter.  The 
climate  and  the  scenery,  as  v/eil  as  the  society  of  the  more 
wealthy  planters’  families,  are  attractive,  not  to  invalids  alone, 
but  even  more  to  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  enjoy  in¬ 
vigorating  recreations.  Nowhere  in  the  world  could  a  man, 
with  a  sound  body  and  a  quiet  conscience,  live  more  plea¬ 
santly,  at  least  as  a  guest,  it  seems  to  me,  than  here  where  I 
am.  I  was  aw'akened  this  morning  by  a  servant  making  a 
fire  in  my  chamber.  Opening  the  window,  I  found  a  clear, 
brisk  air,  but  wdthout  frost — the  mercury  standing  at  35"  F- 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  winter,  except  that  a  feW'  cypress  trees, 
hung  with  seed  attached  to  pretty  pendulous  tassels,  were  leaf¬ 
less,  A  grove  wiiich  surrounded  the  house  was  all  in  dark  ver¬ 
dure  ;  there  Avere  green  oranges  on  trees  nearer  the  window  ; 
the  buds  were  sw'elling  on  a  jessamine-^ine,  and  a  number  of 
camelia-japonicas  v’ere  in  full  bloom ;  one  of  them,  at  least 
seven  feet  high,  and  a  large  compact  shrub,  must  have  had 
several  hundred  blossoms  on  it.  SpaITO^ys  'were  cliirping, 
doves  cooing,  and  a  mocking-bird  whistling  loudly.  I  walked 
to  the  stable,  and  saw  clean  and  neatly-dressed  negroes  groom¬ 
ing  thorough-bred  horses,  which  pawned  the  ground,  and  tossed 
their  heads,  and  di'e^v  deep  inspii’ations,  and  danced  as  they 
'were  led  out,  in  exuberance  of  animal  spii’its  ,*  and  I  felt  as  they 
did.  We  drove  ten  miles  to*  church,  in  the  forenoon,  with  the 
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carriage-to^o  thrown  hack,  and  witli  Qne-horse  carts,  driven  by 
nevertlieless,  when  we  retumed,  and  can. 
found  a  crackling  wood  fire,  as  comfortable  as  ^ome  from  the 
Two  lads,  the  sons  of  my  host,  had  retuxTied  the  ii@ys,  in  the 
from  a  ‘‘marooning  party/’  with  a  boat-load  of  venison, Very 
fowl,  and  fish ;  and  at  dinner  this  evening  there  were  delicacife 
which  are  to  be  had  in  peifection,  it  is  said,  nowhere  else  than 
on  this  coast.  The  woods  and  waters  around  us  abound,  not 
only  with  game,  but  with  most  interesting  subjects  of  obser¬ 
vation  to  the  naturahst  and  the  artist.  Everything  encourages 
cheerfulness,  and  invites  to  healthful  life. 

Now  to  think  how  people  are  baking  in  their  oven-houses 
at  home,  or  waddling  out  in  the  deep  snow  or  mud,  or  across 
the  frozen  ruts,  wrapped  up  to  a  Falstaffian  rotundity  in 
flannels  and  fui's,  one  can  but  wonder  that  those,  who  have 
means,  stay  there,  any  more  than  these  stay  here  in  summer  ; 
and  that  my  host  w^ould  no  more  think  of  doing  than  the 
wild-goose. 

But  I  must  tell  how  I  got  here,  and  what  I  saw  by  the  ■way, 

A  narrow  belt  of  cleared  land — “  vacant  lots  ”  —  only 
separated  the  town  from  the  pine-forest — that  great  broad 
forest  which  extends  uninterruptedly,  and  merely  dotted 
with  a  few  small  com  and  cotton  fields,  from  Delawm^e  to 
Louisiana. 

Having  some  doubt  about  the  road,  I  asked  a  direction  of  a 
man  on  horseback,  who  overtook  and  was  passing  me.  In 
reply,  he  said  it  was  a  straight  road,  and  we  should  go  in 
company  for  a  mile  or  two.  He  inquired  if  I  was  a  stranger ; 
and,  when  he  heard  that  I  w^as  from  the  North,  and  now  first 
visiting  the  South,  he  remarked  that  there  was  “  no  better 
place  for  me  to  go  to  than  that  for  which  I  had  inquired. 
Mr.  X.  -was  a  very  finr3  man — rich,  got  a  splendid  plantation, 
live!  well,  had  plenty  of  company  always,  anl  there  w^ere  a 
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Tlie  lionseliold  markets  of  most  of  the  Southern  .towns  seem 
to  he  mainly  supplied  by  the  poor  country  people,  who, 
driving  in  this  style,  bring  all  sorts  of  produce  to  exchange 
for  such  small  stores  and  articles  of  apparel  as  they  must 
needs  obtain  from  the  shops.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  the  back  country  from  which  the  supplies  are 
gathered,  they  are  oilered  in  great  abundance  and  variety :  at 
other  times,  from  the  want  of  regular  market*-men,  there  wull 
be  a  scarcity,  and  prices  will  be  very  high. 

A  stranger  cannot  but  express  surprise  and  amusement  at 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  these  country  traffickers  in  the 
market-place.  The  “wild  Irish’’  hardly  differ  more  from 
the  Enghsh  gentry  than  these  rustics  from  the  better  class 
of  planters  and  towns-people,  with  whom  the  traveller  more 
commonly  comes  in  contact.  Their  language  even  is  almost 
incomprehensible,  and  seems  exceedingly  droll,  to  a  Northern 
man.  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  report  it.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  figure  of  a  little  old  white  woman,  wear¬ 
ing  a  man’s  hat,  smoking  a  pipe,  driving  a  little  black  bull 
with  reins  ;  sitting  herself  bolt  upright,  upon  the  axle-tree 
of  a  little  truck,  on  which  she  was  returning  from  market.  I 
was  riding  with  a  gentleman  of  the  town  at  the  time,  and,  as 
she  bowed,  to  him  with  an  expression  of  ineffable  self-satisfac¬ 
tion,  I  asked  if  he  knew  her.  He  had  known  her  for  twenty 
years,  he  said,  and  until  lately  she  had  always  come  into  town 
about  once  a  week,  on  foot,  bringing  fowls,  eggs,  potatoes,  or 
herbs,  for  sale  in  a  basket.  The  bull  she  had  probably  picked 
up  astray,  when  a  calf,  and  reared  and  broken  it  herself ;  and 
the  cart  and  harness  she  had  made  herself ;  but  he  did  not 
think  anybody  in  the  land  felt  richer  than  she  did  now,  or 
prouder  of  lier  establishment. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  left  the  main  road,  and,  towards  night, 
reached  a  much  more  cultivated  district.  The  foreiff-  of  pines 
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still  extended  uninterruptedly  on  one  side  of  the  waiy,  but  on 
the  other  was  a  continued  succession  of  very  large  fields,  of 
rich  dark  soil — endently  reclaimed  swamp-land — which  had 
been  cultivated  the  previous  year,  in  Sea  Island  cotton.  Be¬ 
yond  them,  a  flat  surface  of  still  lower  land,  with  a  silver 
thread  of  water  curling  through  it,  extended.  Holland-like,  to 
the  horizon,  Usualty  at  as  great  a  distance  as  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  road,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  apart,  were 
the  residences  of  the  planters— white  houses,  mth  groves  of 
evergreen  trees  about  them ;  and  between  these  and  the  road 
were  little  villages  of  slave-cabins, 

]\Iy  directions  not  having  been  sufficiently  explicit,  I  rode 
in,  by  a  private  lane,  to  one  of  these.  It  consisted  of  some 
thirty  neatly-whitewashed  cottages,  with  a  broad  avenue, 
planted  'Vith  Pride-of-Cliina  trees  between  them. 

The  cottages  were  framed  buildings,  boarded  on  the  outside, 
with  shingle  roofs  and  brick  chimneys ;  they  stood  fifty  feet 
apart,  with  gardens  and  pig-yards,  enclosed  by  palings, 
between  them.  At  one,  which  was  evidently  the  “sick 
house,”  or  hospital,  there  were  several  negroes  of  both  sexes, 
wrapped  in  blankets,  and  reclining  on  the  door  steps  or  on 
the  ground,  basking  in  tbe  sunshine.  Some  of  them  looked 
ill,  but  all  were  chatting  and  laughing  as  I  rode  up  to  make 
an  inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  was  not  the  plantation  I  was 
intending  to  visit,  and  received  a  direction,  as  usual,  so  in¬ 
distinct  and  incorrect  that  it  led  me  wrong. 

At  another  plantation  which  I  soon  afterwards  reached,  I 
found  the  “  settlement  ”  arranged  in  the  same  way,  the  cabins 
only  being  of  a  slightly  different  fonai.  In  the  middle  of  one 
row  was  a  well-house,  and  opposite  it,  on  the  other  row,  was  a 
mill-house,  with  stones,  at  wffiich  the  negroes  grind  their  corn. 
It  is  a  kind  of  pestle  and  mortar  ;  and  I  was  informed  after¬ 
wards  that  the  negroes  prefer  to  take  their  allow^ance  of  com  and 
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crack  it  for  themselves,  rather  than  to  receive  meal,  because  they 
thinlt  the  mill-ground  meal  does  not  make  as  sweet  bread. 

At  the  head  of  the  settlement,  in  a  garden  looking  down  the 
street,  was  an  overseer’s  house,  and  here  the  road  divided, 
running  each  way  at  right  angles ;  on  one  side  to  barns  and 
a  landing  on  the  river,  on  the  other  toward  the  mansion  of 
the  proprietor.  A  negro  hoy  opened  the  gate  of  the  latter, 
and  I  entered. 

On  either  side,  at  fifty  feet  distant,  were  rows  of  old  live  oak 
trees,  their  branches  and  twigs  slightly  hung  with  a  delicate 
fringe  of  gray  moss,  and  their  dark,  shining,  green  foliage, 
meeting  and  intermingling  naturally  but  densely  overhead. 
The  sunlight  streamed  through,  and  played  aslant  the  lustrous 
leaves,  and  fluttering  pendulous  moss ;  the  arch  w^as  low  and 
broad ;  the  trunks  were  huge  and  gnarled,  and  there  was  a 
heavy  groining  of  strong,  rough,  knotty,  branches.  I  stopped 
my  horse  and  held  my  breath ;  I  thought  of  old  Kit  Korth^s 
rhapsody  on  trees  ;  and  it  was  no  rhapsody — it  was  all  here, 
and  real :  Light,  shade,  shelter,  coohiess,  freshness,  music, 
dew,  and  dreams  dropping  tiunugh  their  umbrageous  tvAlight 
— dropping  direct,  soft,  sweet,  soothing,  and  restorative'  from 
heaven.” 

Alas !  no  angels ;  only  little  black  babies,  toddling  about 
with  an  older  child  or  two  to  watch  them,  occupied  the  aisle. 
At  the  upper  end  was  the  owner  s  mansion,  with  a  circular 
court-yard  around  it,  and  an  irregular  plantation  of  great 
trees ;  one  of  the  oaks,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  seven  feet  in 
diameter  of  trunk,  and  covering  with  its  branches  a  circle  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  As  I  approached 
it,  a  smaid  servant  came  out  to  take  my  horse.  I  obtained 
from  him  a  direction  to  the  residence  of  the  gentleman  I  was 
searching  for,  and  rode  away,  glad  that  I  had  stumbled  into 
sc  charming  a  place. 
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After  riding  a  few  miles  further  I  reached  my  destination. 

Mr.  X.  has  two  plantations  on  the  river,  besides  a  large 
tract  of  poor  pine  forest  land,  extending  some  miles  back 
upon  the  upland,  and  reaching  above  the  malarious  region. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  pine  land  is  a  house,  occupied  by 
his  overseer  during  the  malarious  season,  when  it  is  dangerous 
for  any  but  negToes  to  remain  during  the  night  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  swamps  or  rice-helds.  Even  those  few  who  have  been 
born  in  t?  .e  region,  and  have  grown  up  subject  to  the  malaria, 
are  said  to  be  generally  weakly  and  short-lived.  The  negroes 
do  not  enjoy  as  good  health  on  rice  plantations  as  elsewhere ; 
and  the  greater  difficulty  with  which  their  lives  are  preserved, 
through  infancy  especially,  shows  that  the  subtle  poison  of 
the  miasma  is  not  innocuous  to  them ;  but  Mr.  X.  boasts  a 
steady  increase  of  liis  negro  stock,  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  is  better  than  is  averaged  on  the  plantations  of  the 
interior. 

The  plantation  which  contains  Mr.  X.’s  'winter  residence  has 
but  a  small  extent  of  rice  land,  the  greater  part  of  it  being 
reclaimed  upland  swump  soil,  suitable  for  the  culture  of  Sea 
Island  cotton.  The  other  plantation  contains  over  five 
hundred  acres  of  rice-land,  fitted  for  irrigation ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  unusually  fertile  reclaimed  upland  swamp,  and 
some  hundred  acres  of  it  are  cultivated  for  mai^e  and  Sea 
Island  cotton. 

There  is  a  negro  settlement  on  each ;  but  both  planta¬ 
tions,  although  a  mile  or  twu  apart,  are  wurked  together  as 
one,  under  one  overseer — the  hands  being  drafted  from  one 
to  another  as  their  labour  is  required.  Somewhat  over  seven 
himdred  acres  are  at  the  present  time  under  the  plough  in  the 
two  plantations:  the  whole  number  of  negroes  is  t\YO 
hundred,  and  they  are  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  about  one 
hundred  prime  hands — an  unusual  strength  for  that  number 
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of  all  classes.  Tlie  overseer  lives,  in  winter,  near  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  larger  plantation,  Mr.  X.  near  that  of  the  smaller. 

It  is  an  old  family  estate,  inherited  by  Mr.  X.’s  wife,  -who, 
with  her  children,  were  born  and  brought  up  upon  it  in  close 
intimacy  with  the  negroes,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
also  included  in  her  inheritance,  or  have  been  since  born  upon 
the  estate.  Mr.  X.  himself  is  a  l\ew  England  farmers  son, 
and  has  been  a  successful  merchant  and  manufacturer. 

The  patriarchal  institution  should  be  seen  here  under  its 
most  favourable  aspects ;  not  only  from  the  ties  of  long 
family  association,  common  traditions,  common  memories, 
and,  if  ever,  common  interests,  between  the  slaves  and  their 
rulers,  but,  also,  from  the  practical  talent  for  organization 
and  administration,  gained  among  the  rugged  fields,  the  com¬ 
plicated  looms,  and  the  exact  and  comprehensive  counting- 
houses  of  New  England,  wdiich  directs  the  labour. 

The  house- servants  are  more,  intelligent,  understand  and 
perform,  their  duties  better,  and  are  more  appropriately 
dressed,  than  any  I  have  seen  before.  The  laboiir  required 
of  them  is  light,  and  they  are  treated  with  much  more  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  health  and  comfort  than  is  usually  given 
to  that  of  foee  domestics.  They  live  in  brick  cabins,  adjoining 
the  house  and  stables,  and  one  of  these,  into  which  I  have 
looked,  is  neatly  and  comfortably  furnished.  Several  of  the 
house -servants,  as  is  usual,  are  mulattoes,  and  good-looking. 
The  mulattoes  are  generally  preferred  for  in-door  occupations. 
Slaves  brought  up  to  house- work  dread  to  be  emplo3Dd  at 
field-labour ;  and  those  accustomed  to  the  comparatively  un¬ 
constrained  life  of  the  negro-settlement,  detest  the  close 
control  and  careful  movements  required  of  the  house-servants. 
It  is  a  punishment  for  a  lazy  field-hand,  to  employ  him  in 
menial  duties  at  the  house,  as  it  is  to  set  a  sneaking  sailer  to 
do  the  work  of  a  cabin-servant ;  and  it  is  equally  a  punish- 
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ment  to  a  neglectful  Louse-servant,  to  banish  him  to  the  field- 
gangs.  AH  the  household  economy  is,  of  course,  carried  on 
in  a  style  approi^riate  to  a  wealthy  gentleinan’s  residence — 
not  more  so,  nor  less  so,  that  I  observe,  than  in  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  similar  grade  at  the  North. 

It  is  a  custom  with  Mr.  X.,  when  on  the  estate,  to  loci: 
each  day  at  all  the  work  going  on,  inspect  the  buildings, 
boats,  embanlanents,  and  sluice-ways,  and  examine  the  sick. 
Yesterday  I  accompanied  him  in  one  of  these  daily  rounds. 

.  After  a  ride  of  several  miles  through  the  woods,  in  the  rear 
of  the  plantations  we  came  to  his  largest  negro-settlement. 
There  was  a  street,  or  common,  two  hundred  feet  wide,  on 
which  the  cabins  of  the  negroes  fronted.  Each  cabin  was  a 
framed  building,  the  walls  hoarded  and  whitewashed  on  the 
outside,  lathed  and  plastered  within,  the  roof  shingled ; 
forty-two  feet  long,  twenty-one  feet  wide,  divided  into  two 
family  tenements,  each  twenty-one  by  twenty-one ;  each  tene¬ 
ment  diwded  into  three  rooms — one,  the  common  household 
apartment,  ‘  twenty-one  by  ten ;  each  of  the  others  (bed¬ 
rooms),  ten  by  ten.  There  was  a  brick  fire-place  in  the 
middle  of  the  long  side  of  each  living  room,  the  chimneys 
rising  in  one,  in  the  middle  of  the  roof.  Besides  these 
rooms,  each  tenement  had  a  cock-loft,  entered  by  steps  from 
the  household  room.  Each  tenement  is  occupied,  on  an 
average,  by  five  persons.  There  were  in  them  closets,  with 
locks  and  keys,  and  a  varying  quantity  of  rude  furniture.  Each 
cabin  stood  two  hundred  feet  from  the  next,  and  the  street  in 
front  of  them  being  two  hundred  feet  wide,  they  were  just 
that  distance  apart  each  way.  The  people  were  nearly  aU 
absent  at  work,  and  had  locked  their  outer  doors,  taking  the 
keys  with  them.  Each  cabin  has  a  front  and  hack  door,  and 
each  room  a  window,  closed  by  a  wooden  shutter,  swinging 
outward,  on  hinges.  Between  each  tenement  and  the  nest 
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some  carpenter’s  work,  a  part  of  which  had  been  executed  hj 
a  New  England  mechanic,  and  a  part  by  one  of  his  own 
hands,  which  indicated  that  the  latter  was  much  the  better 
workman. 

I  was  gratified  by  this,  for  I  had  been  so  often  told,  in 
Virginia,  by  gentlemen  anxious  to  convince  me  that  the  negro 
was  incapable  of  being  educated  or  improved  to  a  condition  in 
which  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  him  with  himself — that  no 
negro-mechanic  could  ever  be  taught,  or  induced  to  work 
carefully  or  nicely — that  I  had  begun  to  believe  it  might  be  so, 

SVe  w'ere  attended  through  the  mill-house  by  a  respect- 
ahle-looking,  orderly,  and  quiet-mannered  mulatto,  who  was 
called,  by  his  master,  Vv^atchman.”  His  duties,  how¬ 

ever,  as  they  Avere  described  to  me,  were  those  of  a  steward, 
or  intendant.  He  carried,  by  a  strap  at  his  waist,  a  very 
large  number  of  keys,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  stores  of  pro¬ 
visions,  tools,  and  materials  of  the  plantations,  as  well  as  of 
all  their  produce,  before  it  was  shipped  to  market.  He 
weighed  ancl  measured  out  all  the  rations  of  the  slaves  and 
the  cattle ;  superintended  the  mechanics,  and  made  and 
repaired,  as  was  necessary,  all  the  machinery,  including  the 
steam-engine. 

In  all  these  departments,  his  authority  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  overseer.  The  overseer  received  his  private  allowance 
of  family  provisions  from  him,  as  did  also  the  head-servant  at 
the  mansion,  who  was  his  brother.  His  responsibility  was 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  overseer ;  and  Mr.  X.  said  he 
would  trust  him  with  much  more  than  he  would  any  overseer 
he  had  ever  known. 

Anxious  to  learn  how  this  trustworthiness  and  intelHgence, 
so  unusual  in  a  slave,  had  been  developed  or  ascertained,  I 
inquired  of  his  history,  which  was  briefly  as  follows. 

Being  the  son  of  a  fiivourite  house-servant,  he  had  been,  as 
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a  cliild,  associated  with  the  white  family,  and  received  by 
chance  something  of  the  early  education  of  the  white  children. 
When  old  enongh,  he  had  been  employed,  for  some  years,  as 
a  waiter ;  but,  at  his  own  request,  was  eventually  allow'ed  to 
learn  the  blaclcsmitlr  s  trade,  in  the  plantation  shop.  Showung 
ingenuity  and  talent,  he  was  afterwards  employed  to  make 
and  repair  the  plantation  cotton-gins.  Finally,  his  owner 
took  him  to  a  steam-engine  builder,  and  paid  ^500  to  have 
him  instructed  as  a  machinist.  After  he  had  become  a  skil¬ 
ful  Avorkman,  he  obtained  employment  as  an  engineer;  and 
for  some  years  continued  in  this  occupation,  and  w^s  aliow^ed 
to  spend  his  Avages  for  himself.  Finding,  hoAvever,  that  he 
AA^as  acquiring  dissipated  habits,  and  Avasting  his  earnings, 
Mr,  -X.  eventually  brought  him,  much  against  his  inclinations, 
back  >  the  plantations.  Being  alloAved  peculiar  privileges, 
and  giA^en  duties  wholly  flattering  to  his  self-respect,  he  soon 
became  contented ;  and,  of  course,  was  able  to  be  extremely 
Amluable  to  his  owner, 

I  have  seen  another  slaA^e-engineer.  The  gentleman  vAo 
employed  him  told  me  that  he  Avas  a  man  of  talent,  and  of 
great  worth  of  character.  He  had  desired  to  make  him  &ee, 
but  his  owner,  who  Avas  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Brokers, 

and  of  Dr.  - ’s  Church,  in  hfew  York,  belieA^ed  that 

Providence  designed  the  negro  race  for  slavery,  and  refused 
to  sell  him  for  that  purpose.  He  thought  it  better  that  he 
(his  OAvner)  should  continue  to  receive  twm  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  his  services,  while  he  continued  able  to  w^ork,  because 
then,  as  he  said,  he  should  feel  responsible  that  he  did  noir 
starve,  or  come  upon  the  public  for  a  support,  in  liis  old  age. 
The  man  himself,  having  light  and  agreeable  duties,  Aveli  pro¬ 
vided  for,  furnished  Avith  plenty  of  spending  money  by  his 
employer,  patronized  and  flattered  by  the  Avhite  people,  ho¬ 
noured  and  looked  up  to  by  those  of  his  oaati  colour,  aa^s  rather 
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indifierent  in  the  matter ;  or  eyen,  perhaps,  preferred  to  re¬ 
main  a  slave,  to  being  transported  for  life  to  Africa. 

The  \Yatchman  was  a  fine-looldng  fellow :  as  we  were  re¬ 
turning  from  church,  on  Sunday,  he  had  passed  us,  well 
dressed  and  well  mounted,  and  as  he  raised  his  hat,  to  salute 
us,  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  or  appearance,  except 
his  colour,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  gentleman  of  good 
breeding  and  fortune. 

^AHien  we  were  leaving  the  house,  to  go  to  church,  on 
Sunday,  after  all  the  white  family  had  entered  their  carriages, 
or  mounted  their  horses,  the  head  house-servant  also  mounted 
a  horse — as  he  did  so,  slipping  a  coin  into  the  hands  of  the 
boy  who  had  been  holding  him.  Afterwards,  we  j)assed  a 
family  of  negroes,  in  a  light  waggon,  the  oldest  among  them 
driving  the  horse.  On  my  inquiring  if  the  slaves  were 
allowed  to  take  horses  to  drive  to  church,  I  was  informed  that 
in  each  of  these  three  cases,  the  horses  belonged  to  the  ne¬ 
groes  who  were  driving  or  riding  them.  The  old  man  was 
infirm,  and  Mr.  X.  had  given  him  a  horse,  to  enable  hiiri  to 
move  about.  He  was  probably  employed  to  look  after  the 
cattle  at  pasture,  or  at  something  in  which  it  was  necessary, 
for  his  usefulness,  that  he  should  have  a  horse :  I  say  this, 
because  I  afterwards  found,  in  similar  cases  on  other  planta¬ 
tions,  that  it  was  so.  But  the  watchman  and  the  house  ser¬ 
vant  had  bought  their  horses  vfith  money.  The  watchman 
w-as  believed  to  own  three  horses ;  and,  to  account  for  his 
w^ealth,  Mr.  X.’s  son  told  me  that  his  father  considered  him 
■  a  very  valuable  servant,  and  frequently  encouraged  his  good 
behaviour  wfith  handsome  gratuities.  He  receives,  probably, 
considerably  higher  wages,  in  fact  (in  the  form  of  presents), 
than  the  white  overseer.  He  knew  his  father  gave  bm-i  two 
hundred  dollars  at  once,  a  short  time  ago.  The  wutchman  has 
a  private  house,  and,  no  doubt,  lives  in  considerable  luxury. 
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Will  it  be  said,  ‘^therefore,  Slayery  is  neither  necessarily 
degrading  nor  inlinmane  ?”  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  it 
is  not,  there  is  no  apology  for  it.  It  is  possible,  though  not 
probable,  that  this  fine  fellow,  if  he  had  been  horn  a  free  man, 
AYonld  be  no  better  employed  than  he  is  here  ;  bnt,  in  that 
case,  where  is  the  advantage  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  economy 
of  the  arrangement.  And  if  he  were  self-dependent,  if,  espe¬ 
cially,  he  had  to  provide  for  the  present  and  future  of  those 
he  loved,  and  was  able  to  do  so,  would  he  not  necessarily 
live  a  happier,  stronger,  better,  and  more  respectable  man  ? 

After  passing  through  tool-rooms,  corn-rooms,  mule-stables, 
storerooms,  and  a  large  garden,  in  which  vegetables  to  be 
disr.  )uted  among  the  negroes,  as  w^ell  as  for  the  family,  are 
grown,  we  walked  to  the  rice-land.  It  is  divided  by  embank¬ 
ments  into  fields  of  about  twenty  acres  each,  but  varying 
somewhat  in  size,  according  to  the  course  of  the  river.  The 
arrangements  are  such  that  each  field  may  he  flooded  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  rest,  and  they  are  subdivided  by  open  ditches 
into  rectangular  plats  of  a  quarter  acre  each.  We  first  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  where  twenty  or  thirty  women  and  girls  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  raking  together,  in  heaps  and  winrows,  the  stubble 
and  rubbish  left  on  the  field  after  the  last  cr-op,  and  burning 
it.  The  main  object  of  this  operation  is  to  IdU  all  the  seeds 
of  weeds,  or  of  rice,  on  the  ground.  Ordinarily  it  is  done  by 
tasks — a  certain  number  of  the  small  divisions  of  the  field 
being  given  to  each  hand  to  burn  in  a  day ;  hut  owing  to  a 
more  than  usual  amount  of  rain  having  fallen  lately,  and 
some  other  canses,  making  the  work  harder  in  some  places 
than  others,  the  women  were  now  working  by  the  day,  under 
the  direction  of  a  driver,”  a  negro  man,  who  walked  about 
among  them,  taking  care  that  they  left  nothing  unhurned. 
Mr.  X.  inspected  the  ground  they  had  gone  over,  to  sec 
whether  the  driver  had  done  his  dut}^  It  had  been  snfil- 
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ciently  well  biiriiedj  bnt  not  more  than  a  quarter  an  inncli  gronnd 
had  been  gone  OYer^  he  said^  as  was  usnallv  brnned  in  task¬ 
work^ — and  he  thought  they  had  been  very  lazy,  and  repri¬ 
manded  them.  The  driver  made  some  little  apology,  but  the 
women  odered  no  reply,  keeping  steadily  and,  it  seemed,  sul¬ 
lenly,  on  at  their  work. 

In  the  next  field,  twenty  men,  or  boys,  for  none  of  them 
looked  as  if  they  were  full-grown,  were  ploughing,  each  vdth 
a  single  mule,  and  a  light.  New- York-made  plough.  The  soil 
was  friable,  the  ploughing  easy,  and  the  mules  proceeded  at  a 
smart  pace ;  the  furrows  were  straight,  regular,  and  well 
turned.  Their  task  was  nominally  an  acre  and  a  quarter  a 
day;  somevhat  less  actually,  as  the  measure  includes  the 
space  occupied  hy  the  ditches,  which  are  two  to  three  feet 
vude,  running  around  each  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  plough¬ 
ing  gang  was  superintended  by  a  driver,  who  was  prowded 
•with  a  'v^^atch ;  and  wliile  Vv  e  were  looking  at  them  he  called 
out  that  it  was  twelve  o’clock.  The  mules  were  immediately 
taken  from  the  ploughs,  and  the  plough-boys  mounting  them, 
leapt  the  ditches,  and  cantered  off  to  the  stables,  to  feed  them. 
One  or  two  were  ordered  to  take  their  ploughs  to  the  black¬ 
smith,  for  repairs. 

The  ploughmen  got  their  dinner  at  this  time ;  those  not 
using  horses  do  not  usually  dine  till  they  have  firdshed  their 
tasks  ;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  optional  with  them.  They  com¬ 
mence  wmrk,  I  was  told,  at  sunrise,  and  at  about  eight  o’clock 
have  breakfast  brought  to  them  in  the  field,  each  hand  having 
left  a  bucket  with  the  cook  for  that  purpose.  All  who  are 
w^orking  in  connection,  leave  their  work  together,  and  gather 
about  a  fire,  where  they  generally  spend  about  half  an  hour. 
The  provisions  fiumished,  consist  mainly  of  meal,  rice,  and 
vegetables,  with  salt  and  molasses,  and  occasionally  bacon, 
fish,  and  coffee.  The  allowance  is  a  peck  of  meal,  or  an 
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equivalent  quantity  of  rice  per  week,  to  each,  working  hand, 
old  or  young,  besides  small  stores.  Mr.  X,  says  that  he  has 
lately  given  a  less  amount  o£  meat  than  is  now  usual  on  plan¬ 
tations,  having  observed  that  the  general  health  of  the  negroes 
is  not  as  good  as  formerly,  when  no  meat  at  all  'was  cus¬ 
tomarily  given  them,  (The  general  impression  among 
planters  is,  that  the  negroes  vmrk  much  better  for  being 
supplied  with  three  or  four  pounds  of  bacon  a  week,) 

Leaving  ^he  rice-land,  we  went  next  to  some  of  the  upland 
fields,  wdiL  3  we  found  several  other  gangs  of  negroes  at  work ; 
one  entirely  of  men  engaged  in  ditching  ;  another  of  women, 
and  another  of  boys  and  girls,  “listing"’  an  old  corn-field 
with  hoes.  All  of  them  were  Vvmrking  by  tasks,  and  w'ere 
overlooked  by  negro  drivers.  They  all  laboured  ynth  greater 
rapidity  and  cheerfulness  than  any  slaves  I  have  before  seen  ; 
and  the  women  struck  their  hoes  as  if  they  were  strong,  and 
well  able  to  engage  in  muscular  labour.  The  expression  of 
their  faces  was  generally  repulsive,  and  their  ensemhle  any¬ 
thing  but  agreeable.  The  dress  of  most  was  uncouth  and 
cumbrous,  dirty  and  ragged ;  reefed  up,  as  I  have  once 
before  described,  at  the  hips,  so  as  to  show  their  heavy  legs, 
wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of  old  blanket,  in  lieu  of  leg¬ 
gings  or  stockings.  Most  of  them  worked  vath  bare  arms, 
but  wore  strong  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  handkerchief  on 
their  heads  ;  some  of  them  were  smoking,  and  each  gang  had 
a  fii'e  burning  on  the  ground,  near  where'  they  were  at  work, 
by  which  to  light  their  pipes  and  warm  their  breakfast.  Mr,  X. 
said  this  was  always  their  custom,  even  in  summer.  To 
each  gang  a  boy  or  girl  was  also  attached,  whose  business  it 
was  to  bring  water  for  them  to  drink,  and  to  go  for  anything 
required  by  the  driver.  The  drivers  would  frequently  call 
back  a  hand  to  go  over  again  some  piece  of  his  or  her  task 
that  had  not  been  worked  to  his  satisfaction,  and  were  con- 
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stantly  calling  to  one  or  another,  with  a  harsh  and  peremptoiy 
voice,  to  strike  harder,  or  hoe  deeper,  and  otherwise  taking 
care  that  the  work  was  well  done.  Mr.  X.  asked  if  Little 
Sam  Tom’s  Sue’s  Sam  ”)  worked  yet  with  the  three- 
quarter  ”  hands,  and  learning  that  he  did,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  witli  the  full  hands,  obseiwing  that  though  rather  short, 
he  Avas  strong  and  stout,  and,  being  twenty  years  old,  well 
able  to  do  a  man’s  work. 

The  field-hands  are  all  divided  into  four  classes,  according 
to  their  physical  capacities.  The  children  beginning  as 

quarter  hands,”  advancing  to  half-hands,”  and  then  to 
“  three-quarter  hands  and,  finally,  when  mature,  and  able- 
bodied,  healthy,  and  strong,  to  “  fail  hands.”  As  they  de¬ 
cline  in  strength,  from  age,  sickness,  or  other  cause,  they 
retrograde  in  the  scale,  and  proportionately  less  laboiu'  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them.  Many,  of  naturally  weak  frame,  never  are 
put  among  the  full  hands.  Finally,  the  aged  are  left  out  at 
the  annual  classification,  and  no  more  regnlar  field-work  is 
required  of  them,  although  they  are  generally  provided  with 
some  light,  sedentary  occupation.  I  saw  ^  old  woman 
picking  tailings  ”  of  rice  out  of  a  heap  of  ciiaff,  an  occupa¬ 
tion  at  which  she  was  probably  not  earning  her  salt.  Mr.  X. 
told  me  she  was  a  native  African,  having  been  brought  when 
a  girl  from  the  Gruinea  coast.  She  spoke  almost  unintel- 
Hgibly ;  but  after  some  other  conversation,  in  which  I  had 
not  been  able  to  understand  a  word  she  said,  he  jokingly 
proposed  to  send  her  back  to  Africa.  She  expressed  her  pre¬ 
ference  to  remain  where  she  was,  very  emphatically.  “  Wiry  ?” 
She  did  not  answer  readily,  but  being  pressed,  threw  up  her 
palsied  hands,  and  said  furiously,  I  lubs  ’ou,  mas’r,  oh,  I 
lubs  ’ou.  I  don’t  want  go  ’way  from  ’ou.” 

The  field-hands  are  nearly  ahvays  worked  in  gangs,  the 
strength  of  a  gang  varying  according  to  the  work  that  en 
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gages  it ;  usually  it  numbers  twenty  or  more,  and  is  directed 
by  a  drir-er.  As  on  most  large  plantations,  whether  of  rice 
or  cotton,  in  Eastern  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  nearly  all 
ordinary  and  regular  work  is  performed,  by  iashs :  that  is  to 
say,  e  n  hand  has  his  labour  for  the  day  marked  out  before 
him,  axid  can  take  his  own  time  to  do  it  in.  For  instance,  in 
making  drains  in  light,  clean  meadow  land,  each  man  or 
woman  of  the  full  hands  is  required  to  dig  one  thousand  cnbic 
feet ;  in  swamp-land  that  is  being  prepared  for  rice  culture, 
where  there  are  not  many  stumps,  the  task  for  a  ditcher  is  five 
hundred  feet :  while  in  a  very  strong  cypress  swamp,  only 
two  hundred  feet  is  required ;  in  hoeing  rice,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  rows,  equal  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  land  ;  in  sowing  rice  (strewing  in 
drills),  two  acres  ,•  in  reaping  rice  (if  it  stands  W'dl),  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre ;  or,  sometimes  a  gan.g  will  be  required 
to  reap,  tie  in  sheaves,  and  carry  to  the  stack-yard  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  certain  area,  commonly  equal  to  one  fourth  the 
number  of  acres  that  there  are  hands  working  together. 
Hoeing  cotton,  com,  or  potatoes ;  one  half  to  one  acre. 
Threshing ;  five  to  six  hundred  sheaves.  In  ploughing  rice- 
land  (light,  clean,  mellow  soil)  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  one  acre 
a  day,  including  the  ground  lost  in  and  near  the  drains — the 
oxen  being  changed  at  noon.  A  cooper,  also,  for  instance,  is 
required  to  make  barrels  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  a  week. 
Drawing  staves,  500  a  day.  Hoop  poles,  120.  Squaring' 
timber,  100  ft.  Laying  worm-fence,  50  panels  per  hand. 
Post  and  rail  do.,  posts  set  2J  to  3  ft.  deep,  9  ft.  apart,  nine 
or  ten  panels  per  hand.  In  getting  fuel  from  the  woods, 
(pine,  to  he  cut  and  split,)  one  cord  is  the  task  for  a  day. 
In  mauling  rails,’’  tlie  taskman  selecting  the  trees  (pine) 
that  he  judges  will  split  easiest,  one  hundred  a  day,  ends  not 
sharpened. 
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These  are  the  tasfe  for  first-class  ahle-hodied  men;  they  are 
lessened  by  one  quarter  for  three  quarter  hands,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  for  the  lighter  classes.  In  allotting  the  tasks,  the 
drivers  are  expected  to  put  the  weaker  hands  where  (if  there 
is  any  choice  in  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  as  where 
certain  rows  in  hoeing  corn  would  he  less  weedy  than  others,) 
they  mil  be  fe;youred. 

These  tasks  certainly  would  not  he  considered  excessively 
hard,  by  a  Northern  labourer  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  more 
industrious  and  active  hands  finish  them  often  by  two  o’clock. 
I  saw  one  or  tvfo  leaving  the  field  soon  after  one  o’clock, 
several  about  two  ;  and  between  three  and.  four,  I  met  a  dozen 
women  and  several  men  coming  home  to  their  cabins,  having 
finished  their  day’s  work. 

Under  this  “  Organization  of  Labour,”  most  of  the  slaves 
work  rapidly  and  well.  In  nearly  all  ordinary  work,  custom 
has  settled  the  extent  of  the  task,  and  it  is  difficult  to  increase 
it.  The  driver  who  marks  it  out,  has  to  remain  on  the 
ground  until  it  is  finished,  and  has  no  interest  in  over- 
measuring  it;  and  if  it  should  be  systematically  increased 
very  much,  there  is  danger  of  a  general  stampede  to  the 
“swamp” — a  danger  the  slave  can  always  hold  before  his 
master’s  cupidity.  In  fact,  it  is  looked  upon  in  this  region 
as  a  proscriptive  right  of  the  negroes  to  have  this  incitement 
to  diligence  offered  them  ;  and  the  man  who  denied  it,  or  who 
attempted  to  lessen  it,  would,  it  is  said,  suffer  in  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  experience  much  annoyance  from  the  obstinate 
“rascality”  of  his  negroes.  Noth  withstanding  tins,  I  have 
heard  a  man  assert,  boastiiigly,  that  he  made  his  negroes 
habitually  perform  double  the  customary  tasks.  Thus  we  get 
a  glimpse  again  of  the  black  side.  If  he  is  allowed  the  powder 
to  do  this,  what  may  not  a  man  do  ? 

It  is  the  driver’s  duty  to  make  the  tasked  hands  do  their 
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work  well.  '  If,  in  their  haste  to  finish  it,  they  neglect  to  do 
it  properly,  he  sets  them  back,”  so  that  carelessness  will 
hinder  more  than  it  will  hasten  the  completion  of  their 
tasks. 

XL  the  selection  of  drivers,  regard  seems  to  be  had  to  size 
and  strength — at  least,  nearly  all  the  drivers  I  have  seen  are 
tall  and  strong  men — but  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  requiring 
greater  capacity  of  mind  than  the  ordinary  slave  is  often  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  possessed  of,  is  certainly  needed  in  them.  A  good 
driver  is  very  valuable  and  usually  holds  office  for  life.  His 
authority  is  not  limited  to  the  direction  of  labour  in  the  field, 
but  extends  to  the  general  deportment  of  the  negroes.  He  is 
made  to  do  the  duties  of  policeman,  and  even  of  police  magis¬ 
trate.  It  is  his  duty,  for  instance,  on  Mr.  X.’s  estate,  to  keep 
order  in  the  settlement ;  and,  if  two  persons,  men  or  women, 
are  fighting,  it  is  his  duty  to  immediately  separate  them,  and 
then  to  “whip  them  both.” 

Before  any  field  of  work  is  entered  upon  by  a  gang,  the 
driver  who  is  to  superintend  them  has  to  measure  and  stake 
off  the  tasks.  To  do  this  at  all  accurately,  in  irregular-shaped 
fields,  must  require  considerable  powers  of  calculation.  A 
driver,  with  a  boy  to  set  the  stakes,  I  w'as  told,  would  accu¬ 
rately  lay  out  forty  acres  a  day,  in  half-acre  tasks.  The  only 
instrument  used  is  a  five-foot  measuring  rod.  When  the 
gang  comes  to  the  field,  he  points  out  to  each  person  his  or 
her  duty  for  the  day,  and  tlien  walks  about  among  them,  look¬ 
ing  out  that  each  proceeds  properly.  If,  after  a  hard  day  s 
labour,  he  sees  that  the  gang  has  been  overtasked,  owing  to  a 
miscalcnlation  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  he  may  excuse  the 
completion  of  the  tasks  ;  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  extend 
them.  In  the  case  of  uncompleted  tasks,  the  body  of  the  gang 
begin  new  tasks  the  next  day,  and  oifiy  a  sufficient  number 
are  detailed  from  it  to  complete,  dui'ing  the  day,  the  un- 
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finished  tasks  of  the  day  before.  The  relation  of  the  driver 
to  the  working  hands  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  boat¬ 
swain  to  the  seamen  in  the  navy,  or  of  the  sergeant  to  the  pri¬ 
vates  in  the  army. 

Having  generally  had  long  experience  on  the  plantation, 
the  advice  of  the  drivers  is  commonly  taken  in  nearly  all  the 
administration,  and  frequently  they  are,  de  facto ^  the  ma¬ 
nagers.  Orders  on  important  points  of  the  plantation  economy, 
I  have  heard  given  by  the  proprietor  directly  to  them,  with¬ 
out  the  overseer’s  being  consulted  or  informed  of  them ;  and 
it  is  often  left  with  them  to  decide  when  and  how  long  to  fiow 
the  rice-grounds — the  proprietor  and  overseer  deferring  to 
their  more  experienced  judgment.  Where  the  drivers  are  dis¬ 
creet,  experienced,  and  trusty,  the  overseer  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  comply  with  the  laws 
requiring  the  superintendence  or  presence  of  a  white  man 
among  every  body  of  slaves  ;  and  his  duty  is  rather  to  inspect 
and  report  than  to  govern.  Mr,  X.  considers  his  overseer  an 
uncommonly  efficient  and  faithful  one,  but  he  would  not  em¬ 
ploy  him,  even  during  the  summer,  when  he  is  absent  for 
several  miuiths,  if  the  law  did  not  require  it.  He  has  some¬ 
times  left  his  plantation  in  care  of  one  of  the  drivers  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  after  having  discharged  an  over¬ 
seer  ;  and  he  thinks  it  has  then  been  quite  as  well  conducted 
as  ever.  His  overseer  consults  the  drivers  on  all  important 
points,  and  is  governed  by  their  advice. 

Mr.  X.  said,  that  though  overseers  sometimes  punished  the 
negroes  severely,  and  otherwise  ill-treated  them,  it  is  their 
more  common  fault  to  indulge  them  foolishly  in  their  dispo¬ 
sition  to  idleness,  or  in  other  ways  to  curry  favour  with  them, 
so  they  may  not  inform  the  proprietor  of  their  own  misconduct 
or  neglect.  He  has  his  overseer  bound  to  certain  rules,  by 
written  contract;  and  it  is  stipulated  that  he  ciin  discharge 
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kim  at  arij  moment,  without  remuneration  for  his  loss  of  time 
and  inconvenience,  if  he  should  at  any  time  be  dissatisfied 
with  him.  One  of  the  rules  is,  that  he  shall  never  punish  a 
negro  with  his  o-svn  hands,  and  that  corporeal  punishment, 
when  r  ^essary,  shall  be  inflicted  by  the  drivers.  The  advan¬ 
tage  ot  this  is,  that  it  secures  time  for  deHheration,  and  pre¬ 
vents  punishment  being  made  in  sudden  passion.  His  drivers 
are  not  allowed  to  carry  their  whips  with  them  in  the  held ; 
so  that  if  the  overseer  wishes  a  hand  punished,  it  is  necessary 
to  call  a  driver ;  and  the  driver  has  then  to  go  to  his  cabin, 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  to  get  his  whip,  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  applied. 

I  asked  how  often  the  necessity  of  punishment  occurred  ? 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  not  once  for  two  or  three  weeks ; 
then  it  will  seem  as  if  the  devil  had  got  into  them  all,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  it/^ 

As  the  negroes  finish  the  labour  required  of  them  by  Mr.  X., 
at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  can  employ 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  labouring  for  themselves,  if  they 
choose.  Each  family  has  a  half-acre  of  land  allotted  to  it, 
for  a  garden ;  besides  which,  there  is  a  large  vegetable  garden, 
cultivated  by  a  gardener  for  the  plantation,  from  which  they 
are  supplied,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  sell  w'hatever  they  choose  from  the  products  of  their  own 
garden,  and  to  make  what  they  can  by  keeping  swine  and 
fowls,  Mr.  X.’s  family  have  no  other  supply  of  poultry  and 
eggs  than  what  is  obtained  by  purchase  from  his  own  ne¬ 
groes  ;  they  frequently,  also,  purchase  game  from  them.  The 
only  restriction  upon  their  traffic  is  a  liquor  law.”  They 
are  not  allowed  to  buy  or  sell  ardent  spirits.  This  prohi¬ 
bition,  like  liquor  laws  elsewhere,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
enforced ;  and,  of  late  .years,  grog  shops,  at  which  stolen 
goods  are  bought  from  the  slaves,  and  poisonous  liquors — 
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chiefly  the  ’worst  whisky^  much  watered  and  made  stupefying 
by  an  infiision  of  tobacco — are  clandestinely  sold  to  them, 
have  becojne  an  established  evil,  and  the  planters  find  them¬ 
selves  almost  povverless  to  cope  with  it.  They  have,  here, 
lately  organized  an  association  for  this  purpose,  and  have 
brought  several  oSeiiders  to  trial ;  but,  as  it  is  a  penitentiary 
offence,  the  culprit  spares  no  pains  or  expense  to  avoid  con¬ 
viction — and  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  a  community  of  vtliich 
so  large  a  proportion  is  ppor  and  degraded,  to  have  a  jury 
sufficiently  honest  and  intelligent  to  permit  the  law  to  be 
executed. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  evil  has  lately  occurred. 
A  planter,  discovering  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton 
had  been  stolen  from  him,  informed  the  patrol  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  planters  of  it.  A  stratagem  was  made  use  of’,  to  detect 
the  thief,  and,  what  was  of  much  more  importance — there 
being  no  question  but  that  tliis  was  a  slave — to  discover  for 
whom  the  thief  worked.  A  lot  of  cotton  was  prepared,  by 
mixing  hair  with  it,  and  put  in  a  tempting  place.  A  negro 
■was  seen  to  take  it,  and  was  followed  by  scouts  to  a  grog¬ 
shop,  several  miles  distant,  where  he  sold  it— its  real  value 
being  nearly  ten  dollars — for  ten  cents,  taking  his  pay  in 
liquor.  The  man  \Yas  arrested,  and,  the  theft  being  made  to 
appear,  by  the  hair,  before  a  justice,  obtained  bail  in  E  2,000, 
to  answer  at  the  higher  court.  Some  of  the  best  legal 
counsel  of  the  State  has  been  engaged,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
bis  conviction. 

This  difficulty  in  the  management  of  slaves  is  a  great  and. 
very  rapidly  increasing  one.  Everywhere  that  I  have  been,  I 
have  found  the  planters  provoked  and  angry  about  it.  A 
swarm  of  Jews,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  settled  in  nearly 
every  Southern  town,  many  of  them  men  of  no  character, 
opening  cheap  clothing  and  trinket  shops ;  ruining,  or  driving 
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out  of  business,  many  of  the  old  retailers,  and  engaging  in  an 
unlawful  trade  with  the  simple  negroes,  which  is  found  very 
profitable.^ 

.  The  law  which  prevents  the  reception  of  the  evidence  of  a 
I  jTO  in  courts,  here  strikes  back,  wdth  a  most  annoying 
force,  upon  the  dominant  power  itself.  In  the  mischief  thus 
arising,  we  see  a  striking  illustration  of  the  danger  w^hich 
stands  before  the  South,  whenever  its  prosperity  shah  invite 
extensive  immigration,  and  lead  what  would  othen^dse  be  a 
healthy  competition  to  flow  through  its  channels  of  industry. 

This  injury  to  slave  property,  from  grog-shops,  furnishes 
the  grand  argument  for  the  Maine  Law  at  the  South,  j* 


*  From  the  Charleston  Standard,  Nov.  23rc?,  1854. — “  This  abominable  prac¬ 
tice  of  trading  with  slaves  is  not  only  taking  our  produce  from  us,  but  injuring 
our  slave  property.  It  is  true  the  owner  of  slaves  may  lock,  watch,  and  whip,  as 
much  as  he  pleases—tbe  negroes  will  steal  and  trade  as  long  as  white  persons  hold 
out  to  them  temptations  to  steal  and  bring  to  them.  Three-fourths  of  the  persons 
who  are  guilty,  you  can  get  no  irae  from  ;  and,  if  the}"  have  some  property, 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  confess  a  judgment  to  a  friend,  go  to  jail,  and  swear  out. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  otfences  against  the  State, 
and  against  the  persons  and  property  of  individuals,  and  pay  the  fines,  costs,  and 
damages,  by  sw^earing  out  of  jail,  and  then  go  and  commit  similar  offences.  The 
State,  or  the  paity  injured,  has  the  cost  of  all  these  prosecutions  and  suits  to  pay, 
besides  the  trouble  of  attending  Court ;  the  guilty  is  convicted,  the  injured  prose- 
ciitor  ptuiished.^’ 

j-  From  an  Add,ress  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  hg  a  Committee  of  the  State 
2'emperance  Society,  prior  to  the  election  of  1855. — “  We  propose  to  tuni  the 
2,200 grog-shop  keepers,  in  Georgia,  out  of  offic»e,  and  ask  them  to  help  us. 
They  (the  Know-Nothings)  reply,  ‘  We  have  no  time  for  that  now — we  are  trying 
to  turn  foreigners  out  of  office  and  when  we  call  upon  the  Democratic  party  for 
aid,  they  e.vcuse  themselves,  upon  the  ground  that  they  have  work  enough  to  do  in 
keeping  these  foreigners  in  office.’^ 

From  the  Penfield  ((?a.)  Temperance  Banner,  Sept.  29f7i,  1855. 

“OUn  SLAVE  POPULATION. 

“We  take  the  following  from  the  Savannah  Journal  and  and  would 

ask  every  candid  reader  if  the  evils  referred  to  ought  not  to  be  corrected.  How 
shall  it  be  done  ? 

**  ‘  By  reference  to  the  recent  homicide  of  a  negro,  in  another  column,  some  facts 
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Mr.  X.  remarks  tkat  liis  arrangements  allow  his  servants 
no  excuse  for  dealing  vdth.  these  fellows.  He  has  a  rule  to 
purchase  everything  they  desire  to  sell,  and  to  give  them  a 
high  price  for  it  himself.  Eggs  constitute  a  circulating 
medium  on  the  plantation.  Their  par  value  is  considered  to 
be  twelve  for  a  dime,  at  vAich  they  may  always  be  exchanged 
for  cash,  or  left  on  deposit,  without  interest,  at  his  kitchen. 

Whatever  he  takes  of  them  that  he  cannot  use  in  his  own 
family,  or  has  not  occasion  to  give  to  others  of  his  servants, 
is  sent  to  town  to  be  resold.  The  negroes  do  not  commonly 
take  money  for  the  articles  he  has  of  them,  but  the  value  of 
them  is  put  to  their  credit,  and  a  regular  account  kept  with 
them.  He  has  a  store,  usually  v/ell  supplied  with  articles 
that  they  most  want,  which  are  purchased  in  large  quantities, 
and  sold  to  them  at  wholesale  prices ;  thus  giving  them  a 

will  be  seen  suggestive  of  a  state  of  things,  in  this  part  of  our  population,  which 
should  not  exist,  and  which  cannot  endure  without  danger,  hoth  to  them  and  to  us. 
The  collision,  which  terminated  thus  fatally,  occurred  at  an  hour  past  midnight — 
at  a  time  when  none  but  the  evil-disposed  are  stirring,  unless  driven  by  necessity  ; 
and  yet,  at  that  hour,  those  negroes  and  others,  as  many  as  chose,  were  passing 
about  the  country,  with  ample  opportunity  to  commit  any  act  which  might  happen 
to  enter  their  heads.  In  fact,  they  did  engage,  in  the  public  highway,  in  a  broil 
tenninating  in  homicide.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  their  evil  passions 
might  have  taken  a  very  different  direction,  with  as  little  danger  of  meeting  contiol 
or  obstacle. 

“  ‘  But  it  is  shown,  too,  that  to  the  impunity  thus  given  them  by  the  darkness 
of  midnight,  was  added  the  incitement  to  criuie  drawn  from  the  abuse  of  liquor. 
They  had  just  left  one  of  those  resorts  where  the  negro  is  supph'ed  with  the  most 
villanously-^poisonous  compounds,  ht  only  to  excite  him  to  deeds  of  blood  and 
violence.  The  part  that  this  had  in  the  slaughter  of  Saturday  night,  we  are  enabled 
only  to  imagine ;  but  experience  would  teach  us  that  its  sha^-e  was  by  no  means 
small.  Indeed,  we  have  the  declaration  of  the  slayer,  that  the  blow,  by  which  he 
was  exasperated  so  as  to  return  it  by  the  fetal  stab,  was  inflicted  by  a  bottle 
of  brandy  I  In  this  fact,  we  fear,  is  a  clue  to  the  whole  history  of  the  trans¬ 
action.’ 

“  Here,  evidently,  are  considerations  deserving  the  grave  notice  of,  not  only 
those  who  own  negroes,  but  of  all  others  who  live  in  a  society  where  they  are 
held.” 
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great  advantage  in  dealing  with  him  rather  than  with  the 
grog-shops.  His  slaves  are  sometimes  his  creditors  to  large 
amounts ;  at  the  present  time  he  says  he  owes  them  about 
five  hundred  dollars.  A  woman  has  charge  of  the  store,  and 
wh  there  is  anything  called  for  that  she  cannot  supply,  it  is 
usually  ordered,  by  the  nest  conveyance,  of  his  factors  in  town. 

The  ascertained  practicability  of  thus  dealing  with  slaves, 
together  vuth  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  method  of  work¬ 
ing  them  by  tasks,  which  I  have  described,  seem  to  me  to 
indicate  that  it  is  not  so  impracticable  as  is  generally  supposed, 
if  only  it  wes  desired  by  those  having  the  power,  to  rapidly 
extinguish  Slavery,  and  while  doing  so,  to  educate  the  negro 
for  taking  care  of  himself,  in  freedom.  Let,  for  instance,  any 
slave  be  provided  with  all  things  he  will  demand,  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  charge  him  for  them  at  certain  prices — • 
honest,  market  prices  for  his  necessities,  higher  prices  for 
harmless  luxuries,  and  excessive,  but  not  absolutely  prohibi¬ 
tory,  prices  for  everything  likely  to  do  him  harm.  Credit 
him,  at  a  fixed  price,  for  every  day's  wmrk  he  does,  and  for 
all  above  a  certain  easily  accomplished  task  in  a  day,  at  an 
increased  price,  so  that  his  reward  will  be  in  an  increasing 
ratio  to  his  perseverance.  Let  the  prices  of  provisions  be  so 
proportioned  to  the  price  of  task-work,  that  it  will  be  about 
as  easy  as  it  is  now  for  him  to  obtain  a  bare  subsistence. 
When  he  has  no  food  and  shelter  due  to  him,  let  him  be  con¬ 
fined  in  solitude,  or  otherwise  punished,  until  he  asks  for 
opportunity  to  earn  exemption  from  punishment  by  labom’. 

When  he  desires  to  marry,  and  can  persuade  any  woman  to 
marry  him,  let  the  two  be  dealt  with  as  in  partnership. 
Thus,  a  young  man  or  young  wuman  will  be  attractive 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  reputation  for  industry 
and  providence.  Thus  industry  and  providence  will  become 
fiishionable.  Oblige  tlieni  to  purchase  food  for  their  children, 
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and  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  their  children’s  labour,  and 
they  will  be  careful  to  teach  their  children  to  avoid  waste, 
and  to  honour  labour.  Let  those  %Yho  have  not  gained  credit 
while  hale  and  young,  sufficient  to  support  themselves  in 
comfort  when  prevented  by  age  or  infirmity  from  further 
labour,  be  supported  by  a  tax  upon  all  the  negroes  of  the  plan¬ 
tation,  or  of  a  community.  Improvidence,  and  pretence  of 
inability  to  labour,  will  then  be  disgraceful. 

When  any  man  has  a  balance  to  his  credit  equal  to  his 
value  as  a  slave,  let  that  constitute  him  a  free  man.  It  will 
he  optional  with  him  and  his  employer  whether  he  shall 
continue  longer  in  the  relation  of  servant.  If  desirable  for  both 
that  he  should,  it  is  probable  that  he  will ;  for  unless  he  is 
honest,  prudent,  industrious,  and  discreet,  he  will  not  have 
acquired  the  means  of  purchasing  his  freedom. 

If  he  is  so,  he  will  remain  where  he  is,  unless  he  is  more 
wanted  elsewhere ;  a  fact  that  will  be  established  by  his  being 
called  aw’ay  by  higher  wages,  or  the  prospect  of  greater  ease 
and  comfort  elsewhere.  If  he  is  so  drawn  off,  it  is  better  for  all 
parties  concerned  that  he  should  go.  Better  for  his  old  mas¬ 
ter  ;  for  he  would  not  refuse  him  sufficient  wages  to  induce 
him  to  stay,  unless  he  could  get  the.  work  he  wanted  him  to 
do  done  cheaper  than  he  would  justly  do  it.  Poor  wages 
would  certainly,  in  the  long  run,  buy  hut  j)oor  work ;  fair 
'wages,  fair  work. 

Of  course  there  will  he  exceptional  cases,  but  they  will 
always  operate  as  cautions  for  the  future,  not  only  to  the 
parties  suffering,  hut  to  aU  -who  observe  them.  And  be  sure 
they  will  not  be  suffered,  among  ignorant  people,  to  be  lost. 
This  is  the  beneficent  function  of  gossip,  with  which  wise  and 
broad- working  minds  have  nothing  to  do,  such  not  being 
benefitted  by  the  iteration  of  the  lessons  of  life. 

Married  persons,  of  course,  can  only  become  free  together. 
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In  the  appraisement  of  their  value^  let  that  of  their  yonng 
children  be  included,  so  that  they  cannot  be  parted  from  them ; 
but  with  regard  to  childi'en  old  enough  to  earn  something 
more  than  their  hving,  let  it  be  optional  what  they  do 
for  the: 

Such  a  system  would  simply  combine  the  commendable 
elements  of  the  emancipation  law'  of  Cuba,  ^  and  those  of  tlie 
reformatory  punishment  system,  now  in  successful  operation 
in  some  of  the  British  penal  colonies,  with  a  few  practical 
modifications.  Further  modifications  ^YOuld,  doubtless,  he 
needed,  wFich  any  man  who  has  had  much  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  dealing  with  slaves  might  readily  suggest.  Much 
might  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  the  system  pursued 
in  the  penal  coloninS;  some  accoimt  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  rej)ort  of  the  Prisoners’  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  for 
1854,  or  in  a  previous  little  work  of  my  owm.  I  have  here 
only  desired  to  suggest,  apropos  to  my  friend’s  experience, 
the  practicability  of  providing  the  negroes  -an  education  in 
essential  social  morality,  while  they  are  drawing  tow'ards 
personal  freedom ;  a  desideratum  with  those  who  do  not  con¬ 
sider  Slavery  a  purely  and  eternally  desirable  thing  for  both 
slave  and  slave-master,  -which  the  present  system  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  direction  to  oppose. 

Edneation  in  theology  and  letters  could  be  easily  combined 
such  a  plan  as  I  have  hinted  at ;  or,  if  a  State  should 
^vSsh  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  its  negro  constituent — 
as,  in  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  Christianity,  may  be 
hoped  to  eventually  occur — -a  simple  provision  of  the  law, 

*  In  Cub^  every  slave  has  the  pnvjlegf*  of  em;inv;Jp;it.]n^  himself,  by  payijig  a 
price  which  does  not  depend  upon  the  selhrih  exactions  of  the  masters;  but  it  is 
either  a.  fixed  price,  or  else  is  fixed,  in  each  carfe,  by  tlisinterested  appraisers.  The 
coiiseq uence  is,  that  emancipations  are  constantly  going  on,  and  the  free  people  of 
colour  are  becoming  enlightened,  cultivated,  and  wealthy.  In  no  part  of  the 
United  States  do  they  occupy  the  high  social  position  which  they  enjoy  in  Cuba. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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making  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  tlie  condition  of 
political  freedom,  ^voiild  probably  create  a  natural  demand 
for  education,  vvliicii  commerce,  under  its  inexorable  higher- 
laws,  would  be  obliged  to  satisfy. 

I  do  not  think,  after  all  I  have  heard  to  laYOiir  it,  that 
there  is  any  good  reason  to  consider  the  negro,  naturally  and 
essentially,  the  moral  inferior  of  the  white ;  or,  that  if  he  is 
so,  it  is  in  those  elements  of  character  which  should  for  exer 
prevent  us  from  trusting  him  with  equal  social  munities  with 
ourselves. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed,  slaves  show  themselves  worthy 
of  trust  most,  where  their  mastei's  are  most  considerate  and 
liberal  towards  them.  Far  mure  so,  ior  instance,  on  the 
small  farms  of  iNorth  Carolina  tuaU  on  the  plantations  of 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  Mr.  X,  »  slaves  are  permitted 
to  purchase  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  keep  them  in 
their  cabins ;  and  his  wife  and  daughters  reside  wdth  him, 
among  them,  the  doors  of  the  house  never  locked,  or  windows 
closed,  perfectly  defenceless,  and  miles  distant  from  any  other 
white  family. 

Another  ewdence  that  negroes,  even  in  slavery,  wFen 
trusted,  may  prove  V70nderfully  reliable,  I  will  subjoin,  in  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smets,  of  Savannah,  to  a 
friend  in  Xew  York,  in  1853.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  servants  spoken  of  w-eie  negroes,  and  the  “sus¬ 
picious  characters,’’  providentially  removed,  were  whites.  The 
letter  was  not  written  for  pubiication  : — 

“  The  epidemic  whicJi  spread  dcstniction  and  desolation  through  our 
city,  and  many  otJior  places  in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  Avas,  with  tlie 
exception  of  that  of  1820,  the  most  deadly  that  was  ever  known  here.  Its 
api>earaiice  being  sudden,  tlie  inhabitants  were  seized  with  a  panic,  which 
caused  an  immediate  sav/oe  qui  ]pcut  seldom  witnessed  before.  I  left,  or 
rather  fled,  for  the  sake  of  my  daughters,  to  Sparta,  Hancock  county. 
They  were  dreadfully  frightened. 

‘*Of  a  population  of  hftc^en  thousand,  six  thousand,  who  could  not  get 
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away,  remained,  nearly  all  of  wliom  were  more  or  less  seized  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  disease.  The  negroes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  escap'ed. 

“  Amidst  the  desolation  and  gloom  pervading  the  deserted  streets,  there 
was  a  feature  that  showed  our  slaves  in  a  favourable  liglit.  There  were 
entire  blocks  of  houses,  wbieli  were  either  entirely  deserted — the  owners  in 
W'’  y  iustanees  liaviiig,  in  their  flight,  forgotten  to  lock  them  up— or  left' in 
irge  of  the  scrvsints.  A  finer  opportunity  for  plunder  could  not  be 
aesh-ed  by  thieves  ;  and  yet  the  city  was  remarkable,  during  the  time,  for 
order  and  quietness.  There  were  scarcely  any  robberies  committed,  and 
as  regards  fires,  so  common  in  the  winter,  none !  Every  householder, 
whose  premises  Inid  escaped  the  fury  of  the  late  terrific  storm,  found  them 
in  the  same  condition  he  had  left  them.  Had  not  the  yellow  fever  scared 
away  or  killed  tliose  suspicious  characters,  whose  existence  is  a  problem, 
and  who  prowl  about  every  city,  I  fear  that  our  city  might  have  been  laid 
waste.  Of  the  whole  board  of  directors  of  five  banks,  three  or  four 
remained,  and  these  at  one  time  were  sick.  Several  of  the  clerks  wex’e 
left,  each  in  tlie  possession  of  a  single  one.  For  several  weeks  it  was 
difficult  to  get  anything  to  eat;  the  bakers  were  either  sick  or  dead.  The 
markets  closed,  no  countryman  dared  venture  himself  into  the  city  with 
the  usual  supplies  for  the  table,  and  the  packets  had  discontinued  their 
trips.  I  shall  stop,  otherwise  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  occurrences 
and  incidents  of  the  dismal  period  of  the  epidemic.” 

On  most  of  tiie  large  rice  plantations  'wliich  I  have  seen  in 
this  vicinity,  there  is  a  small  chapel,  'which  the  negroes  caJl 
their  pi'ayer-honse.  The  owner  of  one  of  these  tolcl  me  that^ 
haying  furnished  the  prayer-house  vdih.  seats  haying  a  back- 
rail,  his  negroes  petitioned  him  to  remoye  it,  because  it  did 
not  leave  them  room  enough  to  graij.  It  was  explained  to 
me  that  it  is  their  custom,  in  social  worship,  to  work  them- 
selres  up  to  a  great  pitch  of  excitement,  in  which  they  yell 
and  cry  aloud,  and  finally,  shriek  and  leap  up,  clapping  their 
hands  and  dancing,  as  it  is  done  at  heathen  festivals.  Tiie 
back-rail  they  found  to  seriously  impede  this  exercise, 

Ivlr,  X.  told  me  that  he  had  endeavoured,  with  but  little 
success,  to  prevent  this  shouting  and  jumping  of  the  negroes 
at  their  meetings  on  his  plantation,  from  a  conYiction  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  element  of  religious  sentiment  in 
it.  He  considered  it  to  be  engaged  in  more  as  an  exciting 
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amusement  than  from  any  really  religions  impulse.  In  the 
town  cliurches,  except,  perhaps,  those  managed  and  conducted 
almost  exclusiyely  by  negToes,  the  slaves  are  said  to  commonly 
engage  in  religious  exercises  in  a  sober  and  decorous  manner  ; 
yet,  a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  a  Southern  city 
told  me,  that  he  had  seen  the  negroes  in  his  own  house  of 
worship,  during  a  season  of  revival,”  leap  from  their  seats, 
throw  their  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  shout  vehemently  and  un¬ 
intelligibly,  cry,  groan,  rend  their  clothes,  and  fall  into  cata¬ 
leptic  trances. 

On  almost  every  large  plantation,  and  in  every  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  small  ones,  there  is  one  man  who  has  come  to  he 
considered  the  head  or  pastor  of  the  local  chimch.  The  office 
among  the  negroes,  as  among  all  other  people,  confers  a 
certain  importance  and  power.  A  part  of  the  reverence 
attaching  to  the  duties  is  given  to  the  person  ;  vanity  and 
self-confidence  are  cultivated,  and  a  higher  ambition  aroused 
than  can  usually  enter  the  mind  of  a  slave.  The  self-respect  of 
the  preacher  is  also  often  increased  by  the  consideration  in 
which  he  is  held  hy  his  master,  as  well  as 'by  his  fellows  ; 
thus,  the  preachers  generally  have  an  air  of  superiority  to 
other  negroes  ;  they  acquire  a  remarkable  memory  of  words, 
phrases,  and  forms ;  a  curious  sort  of  poetic  talent  is  de¬ 
veloped,  and  a  habit  is  obtained  of  rhapsodizing  and  exciting 
furious  emotions,  to  a  great  degree  spurious  and  temporary, 
in  themselves  and  others,  through  the  imagination.  I  was 
introduced,  the  other  day,  to  a  preacher,  vrho  was  represented 
to  be  quite  distinguished  among  them,  I  took  his  hand, 
respectfully,  and  said  I  was  happy  to  meet  him.  He  seemed 
to  take  this  for  a  joke,  and  laughed  heartily.  He  was  a 
“driver,”  and  my  friend  said — 

“  He  drives  the  negroes  at  the  cotton  all  the  week,  and 
Sundays  he  drives  them  at  the  Gospel — don’t  you,  Ned  ?” 
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Pie  commenced  to  reply  in  some  scriptural  phrase,  soberly ; 
but  before  he  could  say  three  words,  began  to  laugh  again, 
and  reeled  off  like  a  drunken  man — entirely  overcome  with 
merriment.  He  recovered  himself  in  a  moment,  and  returned 

h  iS. 

They  say  he  preaches  very  pow^erfully,  too.” 

Yes,  massa  !  'hordin'  to  der  grace — yah  !  yah  /” 

And  he  staggered  off  again,  with  the  peculiar  hearty  negro 
guffaw.  My  friend's  tone  was,  I  suppose,  slightly  humorous, 
but  I  was  grave,  and  really  meant  to  treat  him  respectfully, 
wishing  to  draw  him  into  conversation;  but  he  had  got  the 
impression  that  it  was  intended  to  make  fun  of  him,  and 
generously  assuming  a  merry  humour,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  get  a  serious  reply, 

A  majority  of  the  public  houses  of  worship  at  the  South 
are  small,  rude  structures  of  logs,  or  rough  boards,  built  by 
the  united  labour  or  contributions  of  the  people  of  a  large 
neighbourhood  or  district^  of  country,  and  are  used  as  places 
of  assembly  for  all  public  purposes.  Few^  of  them  have  any 
regular  clergymen,  but  preachers  of  different  denominations 
go  from  one  to  another,  sometimes  in  a  defined  rotation,  or 
circuit,”  so  tliad  they  may  be  expected  at  each  of  their 
stations  at  regular  intervals.  A  late  report  of  the  Southern 
Aid  Society  states  that  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  preachers  are 
regularly  educated  for  their  business,  and  that  “  you  would 
starve  a  host  of  them  if  you  debarred  them  from  seeking 
additional  support  for  their  families  by  ■world! y  occupation.” 
In  one  presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  richest,  and  includes  the  most  educated  body  of 
people  of  all  the  Southern  Churches,  there  are  twenty-one 
ministers  whose  w^ages  are  not  over  twm  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  each.  The  proportion  of  ministers,  of  all  sorts,  to 
people,  is  estimated  at  one  to  thirteen  hundred.  (In  the  Free 
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States  it  is  estimated  at  one  to  nine  hundred.)  The  report 
of  tliis  Society  also  states,  that  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  religious  destitution  lies  comparatively  at  the 
South  and  South-west ;  and  that  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country  the  North  has  preserved  a  decided  religious 
superiority  over  the  South,  especially  in  three  important 
particulars :  in  ample  supply  of  Christian  institutions ;  ex¬ 
tensive  supply  of  Christian  truth ;  and  thorough  Christian 
regimen,  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  community.”  It  is 
added  that,  ^Svhile  the  South-western  States  have  always 
needed  a  stronger  arm  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  raise  them 
up  toward  a  Christian  equality  with  their  Northern  brethren, 
their  supply  in  this  respect  has  always  been  decidedly  in¬ 
ferior.”  The  reason  of  this  is  the  same  with  that  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people  of  the  South :  The 
effect  of  Slavery  in  preventing  social  association  of  the  whites, 
and  in  encouraging  vagabond  and  improvident  habits  of  life 
among  the  poor. 

The  two  largest  denominations  of  Christians  at  the  South 
are  the  Methodists  and  Baptists — the  last  having  a  numerical 
superiority.  There  are  some  subdivisions  of  each,  and  of  the 
Baptists  especially,  the  nature  of  wliicli  I  do  not  understand. 
Two  grand  dhdsions  of  the  Baptists  are  kno'wn  as  the  Hard 
Shells  and  the  Soft  Shells.  There  is  an  intense  rivalry  and 
jealousy  among  these  various  sects  and  sub-sects,  and  the 
controversy  between  them  is  carried  on  with  a  bitterness  and 
persistence  exceeding  anything  which  I  have  Imown  at  the 
North,  and  in  a  manner  which  curiously  indicates  how  the 
terms  Christianity,  piety,  etc.,  are  misapplied  to  partisanship 
and  conditions  of  the  imagination , 

A  general  want  of  essential  reverence  of  character  seems  to 
be  evidenced  in  the  frequent  familiar  and  public  use  of  expres¬ 
sions  of  rare  reverence,  and  in  high-coloured  descriptions  of 
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personal  feelings  and  sentimsntSj  which,  if  actual,  can  only  be 
among  a  man’s  dearest,  most  interior  and  secret,  stillest,  and 
most  unconimunicable  experiences.  Men  talk  in  public  places, 
in  the  churches,  and  in  bar-rooms,  in.  the  stage-coach,  and  at 
the  "reside,  of  their  personal  communions  with  the  Deity,  and 
of  1.^6  mutations  of  their  harmony  with  His  Spirit,  just  as  they 
do  about  their  family  and  business  matters.  The  familar  use 
of  Scriptime  expressions  by  the  negroes,  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated.  This  iB  not  confined  to  them.  A  dram-seller  adver¬ 
tises  thus : — ■ 

“‘FAITH  WITHOUT  WOEKS  IS  BEAD.’ 

IN  order  to  engage  in  a  more  ‘  honorable  ’  business,  I  offer  for  sale,  cheap 
for  cash,  my  stock  of 

LTQUOKS,  BAR-FIXTURES,  BILLIARD  TABLE,  &c.,  &c. 

If  not  sold  privately,  by  the  20t}i  day  of  May,  I  will  sell  the  same  at  public 
anctiom  ‘Shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  shew  thee  my 
faith  by  my  works.’  E.  KEYSER.” 

At  a  Sunday  dinner-table,  at  a  village  inn  in  Yirginia,  two 
or  three  men  had  taken  seats  with  me,  who  had,  as  they  said, 
“been  to  the  preachin’.”  A  child  had  been  baptized,  and  the 
discourse  had  been  a  defence  of  infant  baptism. 

I’m  damned,”  said  one,  ef  he  teched  on  the  primary 
significance  of  baptism,  at  all — buryin’  with  Jesus.” 

They  wnis  the  weakest  arguments  for  sprinklin’  that  ever 
I  heerd,”  said  another — a  hot,  red-faced,  corpulent  man — 
and  his  sermon  was  two  hours  long,  for  when  he  stopped  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  I  thought  it  should  be  a  lesson  to  me, 
for  I  couldn’t  help  going  to  sleep.  Says  I  to  Uncle  John, 
says  I — he  sot  next  to  me,  and  I  whispered  to  him — says  I, 
^  MTien  he  gits  to  Bunker  Hill,  you  wake  me  up,’  for  I  see  he 
was  bormd  to  go  clean  back  to  the  heginnin’  of  things.” 

Uncle  John  is  an  Episcopalian,  aint  he  ?” 

‘^Tes.” 
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‘‘  AVell,  there  aint  no  religion  in  that,  no  how.” 

“No,  there  aint.” 

“Well  now,  you  wouldn’t  think  it,' but  I’ye  studied  into 
religion  a  heap  in  my  life.” 

“  Don’t  seem  to  have  done  you  much  good,” 

“  No  it  aint,  not  yet,  but  I’ve  studied  into  it,  and  I  know 
what  it  is,” 

“  There  aint  but  one  way,  Benny.” 

I  know  it,” 

“Eepent  of  your  sins,  and  believe  in  Christ,  and  be 
immersed — that’s  all.’’ 

“  I  know  it.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  the  Lord’ll  bring  you  to  it,  ’fore  you  die.” 

“  Beckon  he  will — hope  so,  sure.” 

“  You  wouldn’t  hardly  think  that  fat  man  was  a  preacher 
himself,  would  you  ?”  said  the  landlady  to  me,  after  they  left. 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  He  is,  though,  but  I  don’t  think  much  of  that  sort and 
the  landlady  immediately  began  to  describe  to  me  the  religious 
history  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  some  different  here,  she 
said  she  reckoned,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine,  from  what  it 
was  at  the  North.  Most  respectable  people  became  pious 
here  before  they  got  to  be  very  old,  especially  ladies.  Young 
ladies  were  always  gay  and  went  to  balls  till  they  were  near 
twenty  years  old,  but  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  they  gene¬ 
rally  got  religion,  and  then  they  stopped  right  short,  and 
never  danced  or  carried  on  any  after  that.  Sometimes  it 
wasn’t  till  after  they  were  married,  but  there  weren’t  many 
ladies  who  had  children  that  warn’t  pious.  She  herself  was  an 
•exception,  for  she  had  tlmee  children  and  had  not  got  religion 
yet ;  sometimes  she  was  frightened  to  think  bow  old  she  was 
— her  children  growing  up  about  her ;  but  she  did  so  like 
dancing — she  hoped  her  turn  would  come — she  knew  it  would 
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she  iiad  a  pious  and  praying  motlier,  and  she  reckoned  her 
prayers  must  be  heard,  and  so  on. 

The  religious  service  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  was 
held  in  a  less  than  usually  rude  meeting-house,  the  boards  by 
wh’  I  it  was  enclosed  being  planed,  the  windows  glazed,  and 
the  jeats  for  the  white  people  provided  with  backs.  It  stood 
in  a  smah  clearing  of  the  woods,  and  there  was  no  habitation 
within  two  miles  of  it.  When  I  reached  it  vrith  my  fidends, 
the  services  had  already  commenced.  Fastened  to  trees,  in  a 
circle  about  the  house,  there  were  many  saddled  horses  and 
mules,  and  a  few  attached  to  carts  or  waggons.  There  were 
two  smouldering  camp-fires,  around  which  sat  circles  of 
negroes  and  white  boys,  roasting  potatoes  in  the  ashes. 

In  the  house  were  some  fih;y  white  people,  generally 
dressed  in  homespun,  and  of  the  class  called  crackers,” 
though  I  was  told  that  some  of  them  o^raed  a  good  many 
negroes,  and  w'ere  by  no  means  so  poor  as  their  appearance 
indicated.  About  one- third  of  the  house,  at  the  end  opposite 
the  desk,  was  covered  by  a  gallery  or  cock-loh:-,  under  and  in 
which,  distinctly  separated  teom  the  whites,  was  a  dense  body 
of  negroes ;  the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  another. 
The  whites  were  seated  promiscuously  in  the  body  of  the 
house.  The  negroes  present  outnumbered  the  whites,  but 
the  exercises  at  this  time  seemed  to  have  no  reference  to 
them ;  there  were  many  more  waiting  aboTit  the  doors  out¬ 
side,  and  they  were  expecting  to  enjoy  a  meeting  to  them¬ 
selves,  after  the  whites  had  left  the  house.  They  were  gene¬ 
rally  neatly  dressed,  more  so  than  the  majority  of  the  whites 
present,  hut  in  a  distinctly  plantation  or  slave  style,  A  few 
of  them  wore  somewhat  expensive  articles,  evidently  of  their 
own  selection  and  purchase  ;  but  I  observed  ^  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  that  not  one  of  the  women  had  a  bonnet  upon  her  head, 
all  wearing  handkerchiefs,  , generally  of  gay  patterns,  and 
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becomingly  arranged.  I  inquired  if  this  wa-s  entirely  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  ^Yas  told  that  it,  no  doubt,  was  generally 
so,  though  the  masters  would  not  probably  allow  them  to 
wear  bonnets,  if  they  should  be  disposed  to,  and  should  pur¬ 
chase  them  themselves,  as  it  would  be  thought  presuming. 
In  the  toums,  the  coloured  women  often,  but  not  generally, 
wear  bonnets. 

During  all  the  exercises,  people  of  both  classes  were 
ftequently  going  out  and  coming  in ;  the  women  had  brought 
their  babies  with  them,  and  these  made  much  disturbance. 
A  negro  girl  would  sometimes  come  forward  to  fake  a  child 
out ;  perhaps  the  child  would  prefer  not  to  he  taken  out,  and 
would  make  loud  and  angry  objections  ;  it  would  then  he  fed. 
Several  were  allowed  to  crawl  about  the  floor,  carrying  hand¬ 
fuls  of  com-hread  and  roasted  potatoes  about  with  them  ;  one 
had  a  fancy  to  enter  the  pulpit ;  which  it  succeeded  in  climb¬ 
ing  into  three  times,  and  was  as  often  taken  away,  in  spite  of 
loud  and  tearful  expostulations,  by  its  father.  Dogs  were  not 
excluded  ;  and  outside,  the  doors  and  Vvundows  all  being  open, 
there  was  much  neighing  and  braying,  unused  as  were  the 
mules  and  horses  to  see  so  many  of  their  kind  assembled. 

The  preliminary  devotional  exercises — a  Scripture  reading, 
singing,  and  painfully  irreverential  and  meaningless  harangues 
nominally  addi'essed  to  the  Deity,  hut  really  to  the  audience 
— ^being  concluded,  the  sermon  was  commenced  by  reading  a 
text,  with  which,  however,  it  had,  so  as  I  could  discover, 
no  farther  association.  Without  often  being  violent  in  his 
manner,  the  speaker  nearly  ail  the  time  cried  aloud  at  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  voice,  as  if  calling  to  some  one  a  long 
distance  off ;  as  liis  discourse  was  extemporaneous,  however, 
he  sometime  returned  with  cinious  effect  to  his  natural  con¬ 
versational  tone ;  and  as  he  -was  gifted  with  a  strong  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  power,  he 
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kept  the  attention  of  the  people  very  well.  There  was  no 
argument  upon  any  point  that  the  congregation  were  likely 
to  have  much  difference  of  opinion  upon,  nor  any  special  con-> 
nection  between  one  sentence  and  another ;  yet  there  was  a- 
CO  oant,  sly,  sectarian  skirmishing,  and  a  frequently  recur¬ 
ring  cannonade  upon  French  infidelity  and  socialism,  and 
several  crushing  charges  upon  Fourier,  the  Pope  of  Eome, 
Tom  Paine,  Yoltaire,  Eoosii,’’  and  Joe  Smith.  The  audience 
were  frequently  reminded  that  the  preacher  did  not  want  their 
attention  for  any  purpose  of  his  own ;  hut  that  he  demanded 
a  respectful  hearing  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ.”  He  had 
the  habit  of  frequently  repeating  a  phrase,  or  of  bringing  for¬ 
ward  the  same  idea  in  a  slightly  different  form,  a  great  many 
times.  The  following  passage,  of  which  I  took  notes,  presents 
an  example  of  this,  followed  by  one  of  the  best  instances  ot 
his  dramatic  talent  that  occurred.  He  was  leaning  far  over 
the  desk,  with  his  arm  stretched  forward,  gesticulating  vio¬ 
lently,  yelling  at  the  highest  key,  and  catching  breath  with  an 
effort : — 

A — ah  !  why  don’t  you  come  to  Christ  ?  ah  !  what’s  the 
reason  ?  ah  ]  Is  it  because  he  was  of  lowly  birth  f  ah  !  Is 
that  it  ?  Is  a  because  be  was  born  in  a  manger  ?  ah  !  Is  it 
because  he  was  of  a  humble  origin  ?  ah  !  Is  it  because  he  was 
lowly  horn?  a-ha  !  Is  it  because,  ah  1 — is  it  because,  ah ! — 
because  he  was  called  a  Hazarene  ?  Is  it  because  he  was  born 
in  a  stable  ? — or  is  it  because — because  he  was  of  humble 

origin  ?  Or  is  it — is  it  because” - He  drew  back,  and  after  a 

moment’s  silence  put  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and  began  walking 
up  and  down  the  platform  of  the  pulpit,  soliloquizing.  “  It 
can’t  be  —  it  can’t  be —  ?”  Then  lifting  his  eyes  and  gradually 
turning  towards  the  audience,  while  he  continued  to  speak  in 
a  low,  thoughtful  tone :  Perhaps  you  don’t  like  the  messen¬ 
ger — is  that  the  reasoji  ?  I’m  the  ambassador  of  the  great 
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and  glorious  King ;  it’s  his  invitation;  ’taint  mine.  You 
musn’t  mind  me.  I  ain’t  no  account.  Suppose  a  r8.gged; 
insignificant  little  boy  should  come  running  in  here  and  tell 
YOU;  ‘  Mister,  your  house’s  a-fire  !’  would  you  mind  the  ragged, 
insignificant  little  boy,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  him,  because  he 
didn't  look  respectable 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon  he  stepped  do’^vn  from  the  pulpit, 
and,  (Tossing  the  house  towards  the  negroes,  said,  quietly,  as 
he  walked,  I  take  great  interest  in  the  poor  blacks  ;  and 
this  evening  I  am  going  to  hold  a  meeting  specially  for  you.” 
With  this  he  turned  back,  and  without  re-entering  the  pulpit, 
but  strolling  up  and  down  before  it,  read  a  hymn,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  which,  he  laid  his  book  down,  and  speaking  for  a 
moment  vhth  natural  emphasis,  said — 

I  don’t  want  to  create  a  tumultuous  scene,  now that 
isn’t  my  intention.  I  don’t  want  to  make  an  excitement, — 
that  aint  what  I  want, — ^biit  I  feel  that  there’s  some  here  that 
I  may  never  see  again,  ah  I  and,  as  I  may  never  liave  another 
opportunity,  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  an  ambassador  of  Jesus 

Christ,  ah  !  before  1  go - ”  By  tins  time  he  had  returned 

to  the  high  key  and  whining  yell.  Exactly  what  he  felt  it 
his  duh'  to  do,  I  did  not  understand ;  but  evidently  to  employ 
some  more  powerful  agency  of  awakening  than  arguments 
and  appeals  to  the  understanding ;  and,  before  I  could  con¬ 
jecture,  in  the  least,  of  what  sort  this  was  to  be,  while  he  was 
yet  speaking  calmly,  deprecating  excitement,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  several  men,  who  had  previously  appeared 
sleepy  and  indifferent,  but  who  now  suddenly  began  to  sigh, 
raise  their  heads,  and  shed  tears — some  standing  up,  so  that 
they  might  be  observed  in  doing  this  by  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation — the  tears  running  dovoi  their  noses  without  any 
interruption.  The  speaker,  presently,  was  crying  aloud,  with  a 
mournful,  disti'essed,  beseechmg  shriek,  as  if  he  were  himseK 
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suffering  torture  :  “  Oh,  any  of  you  fond  parents,  who  know 
that  any  of  your  dear,  sweet,  little  ones  may  be,  oh !  at  any 
moment  snatched  right  av/ay  from  your  bosom,  and  cast  into 
hell'  fire,  oh  !  there  to  suiter  torment  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
e"*’  :  and  ever — Oh  !  come  out  here  and  help  us  pray  for  thena  ! 
C  X,  any  of  you  ^^ives  that  has  got  an  unconverted  husband, 
that  won’t  go  along  with  you  to  eternal  glory,  but  is  set  upon 
being  separated  from  you,  oh !  and  taking  up  his  bed  in  hell 
— Oh!  I  call  upon  you,  if  you  love  him,  now  to  come  out 
here  and  jine  us  in  praying  for  him.  Oh,  if  there’s  a  husband 
here,  whose  wife  is  still  in  the  bond  of  iniq^uity,”  etc.,  through 
a  long  category. 

It  was  immediately  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  audience 
understood  his  wish  to  he  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  declared, 
and  considered  themselves  called  upon  to  assist  him ;  and  it 
was  astonishing  to  see  with  what  readiness  the  faces  of  those 
who,  up  to  the  moment  he  gave  the  signal,  had  appeared 
drowsy  and  stupid,  w^ere  made  to  express  distressing  excite¬ 
ment,  sighing,  groaning,  and  w^eeping.  Eising  in  their  seats, 
and  walking  up  to  the  pulpit,  they  grasped  each  other’s  hands 
agonizingly,  and  remained,  some  kneeling,  others  standing, 
with  their  faces  towards  the  remainder  of  the  assembly. 
Tliere  was  great  confusion  and  tumult,  and  the  poor  children, 
evidently  impressed  by  the  terrified  tone  of  the  howling 
preacher,  with  the  expectation  of  some  immediately  impending 
calamity,  shrieked,  and  ran  hither  and  thither,  till  negro 
girls  came  forward,  laughing  at  the  imposition,  and  carried 
them  out. 

At  length,  wdien  some  twenty  had  gathered  around  the 
preacher,  and  it  became  erident  that  no  more  could  be  drawn 
out,  he  stopped  a  moment  for  breath,  and  then  repeated  a 
verse  of  a  hymn,  which  being  sung,  he  again  commenced  to 
cry  aloud,  calling  now  upon  all  the  unconverted,  wEo  were 
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tviUing  to  be  saved,  to  kneel.  A  few  did  so,  and  another 
verse  was  snng,  followed  by  another  more  fervent  exhortation. 
So  it  went  on ;  at  each  verse  liis  entreaties,  warnings,  and 
threats,  and  the  responsive  groans,  sobs,  and  ejaculations  of 
his  coterie  giw  louder  and  stronger.  Those  w'ho  refused  to 
kneel  were  addressed  as  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  infernal 
pit,  into  which  a  diabolical  divinity  was  momentarily  on  the 
point  of  satisfying  the  necessities  of  his  character  by  hurhng 
them  off. 

All  this  time  about  a  dozen  of  the  audience  remained 
standing,  many  were  kneeling,  and  the  larger  part  had  taken 
their  seats — all  having  risen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
singing.  Those  who  continued  standing  were  mainly  wild- 
looking  young  fellows,  who  glanced  wdth  smiles  at  one 
another,  as  if  they  needed  encouragement  to  brazen  it  out. 
K  few  young  women  were  evidently  fearfully  excited,  and 
perceptibly  trembled,  but  for  some  reason  dared  not  kneel,  or- 
compromise,  by  sitting..  One  of  these,  a  good-looking  and 
gaily-dressed  girl,  stood  near,  and  directly  before  the  preacher, 
her  lips  compressed,  and  her  eyes  fixed  fiercely  and  d^hantly 
upon  him.  He  for  some  time  concentrated  his  force  upon 
her ;  hut  she  Vvas  too  strong  for  him,  he  could  not  bring  her 
down.  At  length,  shaking  his  finger  toward  her,  with  a 
temhle  expression,  as  if  he  had  the  power,  and  did  not  lack 
the  inclination,  to  damn  her  for  her  resistance  to  his  will,  he 
said:  I  tell  you  this  is  the  last  callV^  She  bit  her  lips, 

and  turned  paler,  hut  still  stood  erect,  and  defiant  of  the 
immense  magnetism  concentrated  upon  her ;  and  he  gave  it 
up  himself,  quite  exhausted  with  the  effort. 

The  last  verse  of  the  hymn  wus  sung.  A  comparatively 
quiet  and  sober  repetition  of  Scripture  phrases,  strung  to¬ 
gether  heterogeneously  and  without  meaning,  in  the  form  of 
prayer,  followed,  a  benediction  wus  pronounced,  and  in  five 
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minutes  all  the  people  were  out  of  the  door,  with  no  trace  of 
the  previous  excitement  left,  but  most  of  the  men  talking 
eagerly  of  the  price  of  cotton,  and  negroes,  and  other 
news. 

The  jgroes  kept  their  place  during  all  of  the  tumult ; 
there  l  ij  have  been  a  sympathetic  groan  or  exclamation 
uttered  by  one  or  two  of  them,  but  generally  they  expressed 
only  the  interest  of  curiosity  in  the  proceedings,  such  as 
Europeans  might  at  a  performance  of  the  dancing  dervishes, 
an  Indian  pow-wow,  or  an  exhibition  of  “  psychological  ”  or 
"^‘spiritual’'  phenomena,  making  it  very  evident  that  the 
emotion  of  the  performers  was  optionally  engaged  in,  as  an 
appropriate  part  of  divine  service.  There  was  generally  a 
self-satisfied  smile  upon  their  :feces ;  and  I  liave  no  doubt 
they  felt  that  they  could  do  it  ■with  a  good  deal  more  energy 
and  abandon,  if  they  were  called  upon.  I  did  not  msh  to 
detain  my  companion  to  witness  how  they  succeeded,  when 
their  turn  came ;  and  I  can  only  judge  from  the  fact,  that 
those  I  saw  the  next  morning  were  so  hoarse  that  they  could 
scarcely  speak,  that  the  religious  exercises  they  most  enjoy 
are  rather  hard  upon  the  lungs,  whatever  their  effect  may  be 
upon  the  soul. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SOUTH-WEST,  AEAJBAMA  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

Mobile. — I  left  Savannah  for  the  West,  by  the  Macon 
road ;  the  train  started  punctually  to  a  second,  at  its  adver¬ 
tised  time ;  the  speed  was  not  great,  but  regular,  and  less 
time  was  lost  unnecessarily,  at  way-stations,  than  usually  on 
our  Northern  roads. 

I  have  travelled  more  than  five  hundred  miles  on  the 
Georgia  roads,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  of  them  seem 
to  be  exceedingly  well  managed.  The  speed  upon  them  is 
not  generally  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an 
hour ;  but  it  is  made,  as  advertised,  with  considerable  punc¬ 
tuality.  The  roads  are  admirably  engineered  and  constructed, 
and  their  equipment  will  compare  faYOurably  with  that  of  any 
other  roads  on  the  continent.  There  are  now  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State,  and  more 
building.  The  Savannah  and  Macon  line — the  first  built 
—was  commenced  in  1834.  The  increased  commerce 
of  the  city  of  Savannah,  which  followed  its  completion, 
stimulated  many  other  railroad  enterprises,  not  only  wfithin 
the  State,  but  elsewhere  at  the  South,  particularly  in  South 
Carolina.  Many  of  these  were  rashly  pushed  forward  by  men 
of  no  experience,  and  but  little  commercial  judgment  ,*  the 
roads  were  injudiciously  laid  out,  and  have  been  badly 
managed,  and,  of  course,  have  occasioned  disastrous  losses. 
The  Savannah  and  Macon  road  has,  however,  been  very  sue- 
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cessfaL  The  receipts  are  now  over  g  1,000,000  annually; 
the  road  is  well  stocked,  is  out  of  debt,  and  its  business  is 
constantly  increasing ;  the  stock  is  above  par,  and  the  stock¬ 
holders  are  receiving  eight  per  cent,  dividends,  mth  a  hand- 
sor  surplus  on  hand.  It  has  been  always,  in  a  great 
degree,  under  the  management  of  Iforthern  men  —  was 
engineered,  and  is  still  worked  chiefly  by  Northern  men,  and 
a  large  amount  of  its  stock  is  owned  at  the  North.  I  am  told 
that  most  of  the  mechanics,  and  of  the  successful  merchants 
and  tradesmen  of  Savannah  came  originally  from  the  North, 
or  are  the  sons  of  Northern  men. 

Partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  rapid  stage-coaching  (the 
coaches,  horses,  and  drivers  again  from  the  North),  I  crossed 
the  State  in  about  twenty-four  horn’s.  The  railroad  is  since 
entirely  completed  from  Savannah  to  Montgomery,  in  x4.1a- 
bama,  and  is  being  extended  slowly  towards  the  Mississippi ; 
of  course  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  eventually  reach 
the  Pacific,  and  thus  make  Savannah  the  gate  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  vforld.'’  Ship-masters  will  hope  that,  when 
either  it  or  its  rival  in  South  Carolina  has  secured  that  honour, 
they  mil  succeed,  better  than  they  yet  have  done,  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  bars,  physical  and  legal,  by  which  commerce  is  now 
annoyed  in  its  endeavours  to  serve  them. 

At  Columbus,  I  spent  several  days.  It  is  the  largest  manii-> 
facturing  town,  south  of  Eichinond,  in  the  Slave  States.  It 
is  situated  at  the  Falls,  and  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation 
of  the  Chatahooche,  the  western  boundary  of  Georgia.  The 
water-power  is  sufficient  to  drive  two  hundred  thousand 
spindles,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  looms.  There  are, 
probably,  at  present  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  spindle.s 
running.  The  operatives  in  the  cotton-mills  are  said  to  be 
mainly  Cracker  girls  (poor  whites  from  the  country),  who 
earn,  in  good  times,  by  piece-work,  from  g  8  to  8^  12  a  month. 
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Tliere  are,  besides  tlie  eottoii-mills,  one  woollen-mill,  one 
paper-mill,  a  foundry,  a  cotton-gin  factory,  a  macliine-sliop, 
etc.  The  labourers  in  all  these  are  mainly  whites,  and  they 
are  in  such  a  condition  that,  if  temporarily  throvm  ont  of 
employment,  great  numbers  of  them  are  at  once  reduced  to  a 
state  of  destitution,  and  are  dependent  upon  credit  or  charity 
for-  their  daily  food.  Public  entertainments  were  being 
held  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  profits  to  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  operatives  in  mills  which  had  been  stopped 
by  the  efieets  of  a  late  flood  of  the  river.  Tet  .Slavery  is 
constantly  boasted  to  be  a  perfect  safeguard  against  such 
distress. 

I  had  seen  in  no  place,  since  I  left  Washington,  so  much 
gambling,  intoxication,  and  cruel  treatment  of  servants  in 
public,  as  in  Columbus.  This,  possibly,  was  accidental ;  but 
I  must  caution  persons,  travelling  for  health  or  pleasure,  to 
avoid  stopping  in  the  town.  The  hotel  in  which  I  lodged 
was  disgustingly  dirty ;  the  table  rovolting ;  the  ^Yaiters 
stupid,  inattentive,  and  annoying.  It  vras  the  stage-house ; 
but  I  was  informed  that  the  other  public-house  was  no  better. 
There  are  very  good  inns  at  Macon,  and  at  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama  ;  and  it  vill  be  best  for  an  invalid  proceeding  from 
Savannah  westward,  if  possible,  not  to  spend  a  night  between 
these  towns. 

A  day’s  journey  took  me  from  Columbus,  through  a  hilly 
wilderness,  with  a  few  dreary  villages,  and  many  isolated 
cotton  farms,  with  comfortless  habitations  for  black  and  white 
upon  them,  to  Montgomery,  the  capital  of  Alabama. 

Montgomery  is  a  prosperous  tovm,  with  pleasant  suburbs, 
and  a  remarkably  enterprising  population,  among  which  there 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  Northern  and  foreign-born 
business-men  and  mechanics. 

I  spent  a  week  here,  and  then  left  for  Mobile,  on  the 
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steaBiboat  Fasliioiij  a  clean  and  well-ordered  boat,  with 
polite  and  obliging  officers.  We  were  two  days  and  a  half 
making  the  passage,  the  boat  stopping  at  almost  every  bluff 
and  landing  to  take  on  cotton,  until  she  had  a  freight  of 
r  eteen  huiidi-ed  bales,  which  wns  built  up  on  the  guards, 
seven  or  eight  tiers  in  height,  and  until  it  reached  the  himi- 
cane  deck.  The  boat  was  thus  brought  so  deep  that  her 
guards  W'ere  in  the  water,  and  the  ripple  of  the  river  con¬ 
stantly  washed  over  them.  There  are  two  hundred  landings 
on  the  Alabama  river,  and  three  hundred  on  the  Bigby 
(Toinbeckbee  of  the  geographers),  at  which  the  boats  ad¬ 
vertise  to  call,  if  required,  for  passengers  or  freight.  This, 
of  course,  makes  the  passage  exceedingly  tedious.  The  so- 
called  landings,  however,  have  not  in  many  cases  the  slightest 
artificial  accommodations  for  the  purpose  of  a  landing.  The 
boat's  hawser,  if  used,  is  made  fast  to  a  living  tree  ;  there  is 
not  a  sign  of  a  wffiarf,  often  no  house  in  sight,  and  sometimes 
no  distinct  road. 

The  principal  town  at  which  we  landed  w^as  Selma,  a  pleasant 
village,  in  one  comer  of  which  I  came  upon  a  tall,  ill-pro¬ 
portioned,  hroken-window^ed  brick  barrack ;  it  had  no  grounds 
about  it,  was  close  upon  the  highway,  was  in  every  way  dirty, 
neglected,  and  forlorn  in  expression.  I  inquired  what  it  was, 
and  was  answered,  the  “Young  Ladies’  College.”  There 
were  a  number  of  pretty  private  gardens  in  the  towm,  in 
which  I  noticed  several  evergreen  oaks,  the  first  I  had  seen 
since  leaving  Savannah. 

At  Claiborne,  another  village  upon  the  river,  we  landed  at 
nine  o’clock  on  a  Sunday  night.  It  is  situated  upon  a  bluff, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  nearly  perpendicular 
bank,  upon  the  river.  The  boat  came  to  the  shore  at  the 
foot  of  a  plank  slide7way,  down  wffiieh  cpttpn  was  sent  to  it, 
from  a  ’\vare.hpus,e  at  the  top, 
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There  was  something  truly  Western  in  the  direct,  reckless 
way  in  vvliich  the  boat  was  loaded.  A  strong  gang-plank 
being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  slide-way,  a  bale  of  cotton 
was  let  slide  from  the  top,  and,  coming  down  mth  fearful 
velocity,  on  striking  the  gang-plank,  it  would  rebound  up  and 
out  on  to  the  boat,  against  a  barricade  of  bales  preriously  ar¬ 
ranged  to  receive  it.  The  moment  it  struck  this  barricade, 
it  would  be  dashed  at  by  two  or  three  men,  and  jerked  out  of 
the  way,  and  others  would  roll  it  to  its  place  for  the  voyage, 
on  the  tiers  aft.  The  mate,  standing  near  the  bottom  of  the 
slide,  as  soon  as  the  men  had  removed  one  bale  to  what  he 
thought  a  safe  distance,  would  shout  to  those  aloft,  and  down 
would  come  another.  Not  unfrequently,  a  bale  wo'dld  not 
strike  fairly  on  its  end,  and  vrould  rebound  off,  diagonally, 
overboard ;  or  vrould  be  thrown  up  with  such  force  as  to 
go  over  the  barricade,  breaking  stanchions  and  railings,  and 
scattering  the  passengers  on  the  berth  deck.  NegTo  hands 
were  sent  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  to  roll  the  bales  to  the  side, 
and  Irishmen  vrere  kept  below  to  remove  them,  and  stow 
them.  On  asking  the  mate  (with  some  surmisings)  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  arrangement,  he  said — 

The  niggers  are  worth  too  much  to  he  risked  here  ;  if 
the  Paddies  are  knocked  overboard,  or  get  their  backs  broke, 
nobody  loses  anything 

There  w^ere  about  one  hundred  passengers  on  the  Fashion, 
besides  a  number  of  poor  people  and  negroes  on  the  lower 
deck.  Tliey  w-ere,  generally,  cotton-planters,  going  to 
Mobile  on  business,  or  emigTants  bound  to  Texas  or 
Arkansas.  They  were  usually  w’ell  dressed,  but  were  a 
rough,  coarse  style  of  people,  drinking  a  great  deal,  and 
most  of  the  time  under  a  httle  alcoholic  excitement.  Not 
sociable,  except  wmen  the  topics  of  cotton,  land,  and  negroes, 
were  started ;  interested,  however,  in  talk  about  theatres  and 
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the  turf ;  very  profane ;  often  showing  the  handles  of  con¬ 
cealed  weapons  about  their  persons,  but  not  quarrelsome, 
avoiding  disputes  and  altercations,  and  respectful  to  one 
another  in  forms  of  \Yord3  ;  very  ill-informed,  except  on  plan- 
ta  >n  business ;  their  language  nngrammatical,  idiomatic, 
and  extravagant.  Their  grand  characteristics — simplicity  of 
motives,  vague,  shallow,  and  purely  objective  habits  of 
thought ;  and  bold,  self-reliant  movement. 

With  all  their  individual  independence,  I  soon  could  per¬ 
ceive  a  very  great  homogeneousness  of  character,  by  which 
they  were  distinguishable  from  any  other  people  with  whom 
I  had  before  been  thrown  in  contact ;  and  I  began  to  study 
it  with  interest,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  development  of  the 
South-west. 

I  found  that,  more  than  any  people  I  had  ever  seen,  they 
were  unrateable  by  dress,  taste,  forms,  and  expenditures.  I' 
was  perplexed  by  finding,  apparently  united  in  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  the  self-possession,  confidence,  and  the  use  of  ex¬ 
pressions  of  deference,  of  the  well-equipped  gentleman,  and 
the  coarseness  and  low  tastes  of  the  uncivilized  boor — ^frank¬ 
ness  and  reserve,  recklessness  and  self-restraint,  extravagance, 
and  penuriousness. 

There  was  one  man,  who  lived,  when  he  was  to  homo,” 
as  he  told  me,  in  the  Eed  Eiver  Country,”  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Texas,  having  emigrated  thither  from 
Alabama,  some  years  before.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  awkward 
person,  and  wore  a  suit  of  clothes  (probably  bought  ready¬ 
made  ”)  which  would  have  better  suited  a  short,  fat  figure. 
Under  his  waistcoat  he  carried  a  large  knife,  with  the  hilt 
generally  proti'uding  at  the  breast.  He  had  been  with  his 
family  to  his  former  home,  for  a  business  purpose,  and  was 
now  returning  to  his  plantation.  His  vdfe  was  a  pale  and 
harassed-looking  woman ;  and  he  scarce  ever  paid  her  the 
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smallesi)  attention,  not  even  sitting  near  her  at  the  public 
table.  Of  his  children,  however,  he  seemed  very  fond ;  and 
they  had  a  negro  servant  in  attendance  ii]Don  them,  v/hom  he 
was  constantly  scolding  and  threatening.  Having  been  from 
home  for  six  weeks,  his  impatience  to  return  was  very  great, 
and  was  constantly  aggravated  by  the  frequent  and  long- 
continued  stoppages  of  the  boat.  Time's  money,  time's 
money  1"  he  ^YOuld  be  constantly  saying,  while  we  were 
taking  on  cotton — time's  worth  more’n  money  to  me  now ; 
a  hmidred  per  cent,  more,  'cause  I  left  my  niggers  all  alone  ; 
not  a  dam  white  man  within  four  mile  on  'em." 

I  asked  how  many  negroes  he  had. 

I’ve  got  twenty  on  'em  to  home,  and  thar  they  ar !  and 
thar  they  ar  !  and  thar  aint  a  dam  soul  of  a  white  fellow 
within  four  mile  on  'em.” 

They  are  picking  cotton,  I  suppose  ?” 

I  got  through  pickin'  'fore  I  left," 

What  w^ork  have  they  to  do,  then,  now  ?" 
set  ’em  to  clairin',  but  they  aint  doin’  a  dam  thing — 
not  a  dam  thing,  they  aint ;  that's  ^vat  they  are  doin',  that 
is — not  a  dam  thing.  I  know  that,  as  well  as  you  do. 
That’s  the  reason  time’s  an  object,  I  told  the  cap  ting  so, 
wen  I  came  aboard :  says  I,  ^  cap  ting,’  says  I,  ‘  time  is  in 
the  objective  case  with  me.’  No,  sir,  they  aint  doin’  a  dam 
solitary  thing  ;  that's  what  they  are  up  to.  I  know  that  as 
well  as  anybody ;  I  do.  But  Ill  make  it  up,  I’ll  make  it 
up,  when  I  get  thar,  now  you'd  better  believe.” 

Once,  when  a  lot  of  cotton,  baled  with  unusual  neatness, 
was  coming  on  board,  and  some  doubt  had  been  expressed  as 
to  the  economy  of  the  method  of  baling,  he  said  very  loudly : 

W^ell,  now,  I'd  be  mllin'  to  bet  my  salvation,  that  them 
thar's  the  heaviest  bales  that’s  come  on  to  this  boat.” 
m  bet  you  a  hundred  dollars  of  it,"  answered  one. 
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Well,  if  I. was  in  the  habit  of  hettin’,  I’d  do  it.  I  aint  a 
hettin’  man.  But  I  am  a  cotton  man,  I  am,  and  I  don’t  car 
who  knows  it.  I  know  cotton,  I  do.  I'm  dam  if  I  know 
anythin’  but  cotton.  I  ought  to  know  cotton,  I  had.  I’ve 
t  n  at  it  ever  sin’  I  was  a  chile.” 

“  Stranger,”  he  asked  me  once,  did  you  ever  come  up  on 
the  Leweezay  ?  She’s  a  right  smart  pretty  boat,  she  is,  the 
Leweezay  ;  the  best  I  ever  see  on  the  Alabamy  river.  They 
wanted  me  to  wait  and  come  down  on  her,  but  I  told  ’em 
time  was  in  the  objective  case  to  me.  She  is  a  right  pretty 
boat,  and  her  capting’s  a  high-tone  gentleman ;  haint  no 
objections  to  find  with  him— he’s  a  high-tone  gentleman, 
that’s  what  he  is.  But  the  pilot — ^well,  damn  him  I  He 
run  her  right  out  of  the  river,  up  into  the  woods — didn’t  run 
her  in  the  river,  at  all.  When  I  go  aboard  a  steamboat,  I  like 

to  keep  in  the  river,  somewar ;  hut  that  pilot,  he  took  her 

right  up  into  the  Vv^oods.  It  was  just  clairin’  land.  Clairin 
land,  and  playin’  hell  ginemlly,  all  night ;  not  follering  the 
river  at  all.  I  believe  he  was  drunk.  He  must  have  been 
drunk,  for  I  could  keep  a  boat  in  the  river  myseK.  I’ll  never 
go  in  a  boat  where  the  pilot’s  drunk  all  the  time.  I  take  a 
glass  too  much  myself,  sometimes  ;  but  I  don’t  hold  two 
hundred  lives  in  the  holler  of  my  hand.  I  was  in  my  berth, 
and  he  run  her  straight  out  of  the  river,  slap  up  into  the 
furest.  It.tlirewme  clean  out  of  my  berth,  out  outer  the 

floor;  I  didn’t  sleep  any  more  wdiile  I  was  aboard.  The 

Leweezay’s  a  right  smart  pretty  httle  boat,  and  her  capting’s 
a  high-tone  gentleman.  They  hev  good  livin’  aboard  of  her, 
too.  Haan’t  no  objections  on  that  score :  weddin’  fixins  all 
the  time  ;  hut  I  won’t  go  in  a  boat  war  the  pilot’s  drunk.  I 
set  some  vally  on  the  life  of  two  hundred  souls.  They 
'wanted  to  hev  me  come  do'wn  on  her,  but  I  told  ’em  time  was 
in  the  objective  case.” 
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There  y/ere  three  young  negroes,  carried  by  another  Texan, 
on  the  deck,  outside  the  cabin.  I  don't  know  Vvliy'  thej  were 
not  allowed  to  be  with  the  other  emigrant  slaves,  carried  on 
the  lower  deck,  unless  the  owner  was  afraid  of  their  trying 
to  get  away,  anl  had  no  handcuffs  small  enough  for  them. 
They  were  boys ;  the  oldest  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  the 
youngest  not  more  than  seven.  They  had  evidently  been 
bought  lately  by  their  present  owner,  and  probably  had  just 
been  taken  from  their  parents.  They  lay  on  the  deck  and 
slept,  with  no  bed  hut  the  passengers’  luggage,  and  no 
cover  but  a  single  blanket  for  each.  Early  one  morning, 
after  a  very  stormy  night,  when  they  must  have  suffered 
much  from  the  driving  rain  and  cold,  I  saw  their  owmer  wdth 
a  glass  of  spirits,  giving  each  a  few  swallow^s  from  it.  The 
older  ones  smacked  their  lips,  and  said,  ''  Tank  ’ou  massa 
but  the  little  one  couldn’t  drink  it,  and  cried  aloud,  when  he 
was  forced  to.  The  older  ones  "were  very  playful  and  quarrel¬ 
some,  and  continually  teasing  the  younger,  who  seemed  very 
sad,  or  homesick  and  sulky.  He  w^ould  get  very  angry  at 
their  mischievous  fun,  and  sometimes  strike  them.  He  would 
then  be  driven  into  a  corner,  where  he  would  lie  on  his  back, 
and  kick  at  them  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  anger  and  grief.  The 
two  boys  would  continue  to  laugh  at  him,  and  frequently  the 
passengers  would  stand  about,  and  be  amused  by  it.  Once, 
when  they  had  plagued  him  in  this  way  for  some  time,  he 
jumped  up  on  to  the  cotton-bales,  and  made  as  if  he  w^ould 
have  phmged  overboard.  One  of  the  older  boys  caught  him 
by  the  ankle,  and  held  him  till  his  master  came  and  hauled 
him  in,  and  gave  him  a  severe  flogging  with  a  rope’s  end. 
A  number  of  passengers  collected  about  them,  and  I  heard 
several  say,  That’s  -what  he  wants.”  Eed  Eiver  said  to  me, 
“  I’ve  been  a  watchin’  that  ar  boy,  and  I  see  wfoat ’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  him ;  heis  got  the  deril  in  him  right  bad,  and  he’ll 
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liey  to  take  a  right  many  of  them  warmins  before  it'll  be  got 
out.” 

The  crew  of  the  boat,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  composed 
•partly  of  Irishmen,  and  partly  of  negroes ;  the  latter  were 
slaves,  and  were  hired  of  their  owners  at  EdO  a  month— the 
same  wages  paid  to  the  Irishmen.  A  dollar  of  their  wages 
W'as  given  to  the  "negroes  themselves,  for  each  Sunday  they 
were  on  the  passage.  So  far  as  convenient,  they  were  kej>t 
at  work  separately  from  the  white  hands  ;  they  were  also 
messed  separately.  On  Sunday  I  observed  them  dining  in  a 
group,  on  the  cotton- bales.  The  food  which  was  given  to 
them  in  tubs,  horn  the  kitchen,  was  various  and  abundant, 
consisting  of  bean-porridge,  bacon,  corn  bread,  ship’s  biscuit, 
potatoes,  duff  (pudding),  and  gravy.  There  'was  one  knife 
used  only,  among  ten  of  them ;  the  bacon  was  cut  and  tom 
into  shares  ;  splinters  of  the  bone  and  of  fire- wood  were  used 
for  forks  ;  the  porridge  was  passed  from  one  to  another,  and 
drank  out  of  the  tub  ;  but  though  excessively  dirty  and  beast- 
like  HI  their  appearance  and  mamiers,  they  'were  good-natm:ed 
and  jocose  as  usual. 

Heah !  you  Bill,”  said  one  to  another,  who  was  on  a 
higher  tier  of  cotton,  pass  down  de  dessart.  You  !  up  dar 
on  de  hill ;  de  dessart !  A  ugh  !  don’t  you  kno'w  'what  de  des¬ 
sart  be  ?  De  duff,  you  fool.” 

Does  any  of  de  gemmen  want  some  o’  dese  potatum  ?” 
asked  another ;  and  no  answer  being  given,  he  turned  the 
tub  full  of  potatoes  overboard,  without  any  hesitation.  It 
was  evident  he  had  never  had  to  think  on  one  day  how  he 
should  be  able  to  live  the  next. 

Whenever  '^ve  landed  at  night  or  on  Sunday,  for  wood  or 
cotton,  there  w'ould  be  many  negroes  come  on  hoard 
from  the  neighbouring  plantations,  to  sell  eggs  to  the 
steward, 
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Sunday  was  observed  by  tbe  discontinuance  of  public  gam- 
sding  in  the  cabin,  and  in  no  other  way.  At  midnight 
gambling  was  resumed,  and  during  the  whole  passage  was 
never  at  any  other  time  discontinued,  night  or  day,  so  far  as 
I  saw.  There  were  tliree  men  that  seemed  to  be  professional 
sharpers,  and  who  probably  played  into  each  other’s  hands. 
One  young  man  lost  all  the  money  he  had  vdth  him — several 
hundred  dollars. 

Mobile,  in  its  central,  business  part,  is  very  compactly 
built,  dirty,  and  noisy,  with  little  elegance,  or  evidence  of 
taste  or  public  spirit,  in  its  people.  A  small,  central,  open 
square — the  only  public  ground  that  I  saw — was  used  as  a 
horse  and  hog  pasture,  and  clothes  drying-^mrd.  Out  of  the 
busier  quarter,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  of  a 
thriving  ISlew  England  village — almost  all  the  dwelling- 
houses  having  plots  of  ground  enclosed  around  them,  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  finest  trees  are  the  magnolia 
and  live  oak ;  and  the  most  valuable  shrub  is  the  Cherokee 
rose,  which  is  much  used  for  hedges  and  screens.  It  is  ever¬ 
green,  and  its  leaves  are  glossy  and  beautiful  at  all  seasons, 
and  in  March  it  blooms  profusely.  There  is  an  abundance? 
also,  of  the  Cape  jessamine.  It  is  as  beautiful  as  a  eamelia  ; 
and,  when  in  blossom,  scents  the  whole  air  with  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  delicious  fragTance.  At  a  market- garden,  near  the 
to^TL  which  I  visited,  I  found  most  of  the  best  Ivortherii  and 
Belgian  pears  fruiting  well,  and  apparently  healthy,  and 
well  suited  in  climate,  on  quince-stocks.  Figs  are  abundant? 
and  bananas  and  oranges  are  said  to  be  grown  with  some 
care,  and  slight  winter  protection. 

The  Battle  House,  kept  by  Boston  men,  with  Irish  ser¬ 
vants,  I  found  an  excellent  hotel ;  but  with  higher  charge 
than  I  had  ever  paid  before.  Prices,  generally,  in  Mobile, 
range  very  high.  There  are  large  numbers  of  foreign  mer- 
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cliants  in  the  po23nIation ;  but  a  great  deficiency  of  trades¬ 
men  and  mechanics. 

While  I  was  at  Montgomery^  my  hat  was  one  day  taken 
from  the  dining-room,  at  dinner-time,  by  some  one  who  left 
n  its  place  for  me  a  very  battered  and  greasy  substitute, 
which  I  could  not  w^ear,  if  I  had  chosen  to.  I  asked  the 
landlord  Yvhat  I  should  do.  ^'Be  before  him,  to-morrow.’^ 
Following  this  cool  adyice,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  w^earing  a 
cap,  I  obtained  my  hat  the  next  day  ;  but  so  ill  used,  that  I 
should  not  have  knoym  it,  but  for  the  maker’s  name,  stamped 
mthin  it.  h^ot  succeeding  in  fitting  myself  with  a  new  hat, 
I  desired  to  have  my  old  one  pressed,  when  in  Mobile ;  but 
I  could  not  find  a  working  hatter  in  the  place,  though  it  has 
a  population  of  thirty  thousand  souls.  Finally,  a  hat-dealer, 
a  German  Jew,  I  think  he  was,  yfith  whom  I  had  left  it 
while  looking  further,  returned  it  to  me,  with  a  charge  of 
one  dollar,  for  brushing  it — the  benefit  of  wdiich  brushing  I 
^yas  unable,  in  the  least,  to  perceive.  A  friend  informed  me 
that  he  found  it  cheaper  to  have  all  his  fuimiture  and  clothing 
made  for  him,  in  ISTew^  York,  to  order,  wmen  he  needed  any, 
and  sent  on  hy  express,  than  to  get  it  in  Mobile. 

The  great  abundance  of  the  best  timber  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  United  States,  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towm,  has 
lately  induced  some  persons  to  attempt  ship-building  at  Mo¬ 
bile.  The  mechanics  employed  are  all  from  the  North. 

The  great  business  of  the  town  is  the  transfer  of  cotton, 
from  the  producer  to  the  manufacturer,  from  the  waggon  and 
the  steamboat  to  the  sea-going  ship.  Like  all  the  other 
cotton-ports.  Mobile  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
shallow  harbour.  At  the  wharves,  there  were  only  a  few 
small  craft  and  steamboats.  All  large  sea-going  vessels  lie 
some  thirty  miles  belovv,  and  their  freights  are  transhipped 
in  lighters. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  wealth  and  luxury,  as 
well  as  senseless  extravagance  in  the  town.  English  mer¬ 
chants  affect  the  character  of  the  society,  considerably ;  some 
very  favourably — some,  very  much  otherwise.  Many  of  them 
own  slaves,  and,  probably,  all  employ  them ;  but  Slavery 
seems  to  be  of  more  value  to  them  from  the  amusement  it 
affords,  than  in  any  other  way.  So-and-so  advertises  ‘  a 
valuable  dra^maan,  and  a  good  blacksmith  and  horse-shoer,  for 
sale,  on  reasonable  terms  an  acclimated  double-entry  book¬ 
keeper,  kind  in  harness,  is  what  I  want,’’  said  one  ;  those 
Virginia  patriarchs  haven’t  any  enterprise,  or  they’d  send  on 
a  stock  of  such  goods  every  spring,  to  be  kept  over  throngh 
the  fever,  so  they  could  warrant  them.” 

don’t  know  where  you’ll  find  one,”  rep>lied  another; 
“  but  if  you  are  wanting  a  private  chaplain,  there’s  one  I. 
have  heard,  in - street,  several  times,  that  could  pro¬ 

bably  be  bought  for  a  fair  price ;  and  I  will  w^arrant  him 
sound  enough  in  wind,  if  not  in  doctrine.” 

I  wouldn’t  care  for  his  doctrine,  if  I  bought  him  ;  I  don’t 
care  how  black  he  is ;  feed  him  right,  and  in  a  month  he 
will  be  as  orthodox  as  an  archbishop,” 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

MISSISSIPPI  AKD  LOUISIAI^A. 

Neiv  Orleans. — The  steamboat  by  which  I  made  the  passage 
along  the  north  shoi-e  of  the  Mexican  G-ulf  to  New  Orleans, 
was  New  York  built,  and  owned  by  a  New-Yorker;  and  the 
Northern  usage  of  selling  passage  tickets,  to  be  returned  on 
leaving  the  boat,  was  retained  upon  it.  I  was  sitting  near  a 
group  of  Texans  and  emigrating  planters,  when  a  w'aiter 
passed  along,  crying  the  usual  request,  that  passengers  who 
had  not  obtained  tickets  would  call  at  the  captain’s  office  for 
that  purpose.  What’s  that  ?  What’s  that  ?”  they  shouted  ; 
‘‘What  did  he  mean?  What  is  it?”  “Why,  it’s  a  dun,” 
said  one.  “  He  is  dunnin’  on  us,  sure,”  continued  one  and 
another ;  and  some  started  from  the  seats,  as  if  they  thought 
it  insulting.  “  Well,  it’s  the  first  time  I  ever  was  dunned  by 
a  nigger.  I’ll  swar,”  said  one.  This  seemed  to  place  it  in  a 
humorous  aspect ;  and,  after  a  hearty  laugh,  they  resumed 
their  discussion  of  the  advantages  offered  to  emigrants  in 
different  parts  of  Texas,  and  elsewhere. 

There  was  a  young  man  on  the  boat  who  had  been  a 
passenger  with  me  on  the  boat  from  Montgomery.  He  was 
bound  for  Texas ;  and  while  on  board  the  Fashion  I  had 
heard  him  saying  that  he  had  met  vdth  “  a  right  smart  bad 
streak  of  luck  ”  on  his  way,  having  lost  a  valuable  negro. 

“  I  thought  you  were  going  on  with  those  men  to  Texas, 
the  other  day,”  said  I. 

“  No,”  he  replied  ;  “I  left  my  sister  in  Mobile,  when  I 
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went  back  after  my  nigger,  and  when  I  came  down  again,  I 
found  that  she  had  found  an  old  acquaintance  there,  and 
they  had  concluded  to  get  married ;  so  I  stayed  to  see  the 
wedding.” 

Eather  quick  work.” 

“  A^^ell,  I  reckon  they’d  both  thought  about  it  when  they 
knew  each  other  before  ;  but  I  didn’t  know  it,  and  it  kind  o’ 
took  me  by  surprise.  So  my  other  sister,  she  concluded  Ann 
had  done  so  well  stopping  in  Mobile,  she’d  stop  and  keep 
company  mth  her  a  spell ;  and  so  I’ve  got  to  go  ’long  alone. 
Makes  me  feel  kind  o’  lonesome — losing  that  nigger  too.” 

Did  you  say  that  you  went  back  after  the  nigger  ?  I 
thought  he  died  ?” 

AVeli,  you  see  I  had  bi'ought  him  along  as  far  as  Mobile, 
and  he  got  av’^ay  from  me  there,  and  slipped  aboard  a  steam¬ 
boat  going  back,  and  hid  himself.  I  found  out  that  he  was 
aboard  of  her  pretty  soon  after  she  got  off,  and  I  sent  tele¬ 
graphic  despatches  to  several  places  along  up  the  river,  to 
the  captain,  to  put  him  in  a  jail,  ashore,  for  me.  I  know  he 
got  one  of  them  at  Cahawha,^but  he  didn’t  mind  it  till  he 
got  to  Montgomeiy.  AVell,  the  nigger  didn’t  have  any 
attention  paid  to  him.  They  just  put  him  in  irons ;  likely 
enough  he  didn’t  get  much  to  eat,  or  have  anything  to  cover 
himself,  and  he  took  cold,  and  got  sick — got  pneumonia — 
and  when  they  got  to  Montgomery,  they  made  him  walk  up 
to  the  jail,  and  there  wan’t  no  fire,  and  nothin’  to  lie  on,  nor 
nothin’  for  him  in  the  jail,  and  it  made  quick  work  with  him. 
Before  I  could  get  up  there  he  was  dead.  I  see  an  attorney 
here  to  Mobile,  and  he  offered  to  take  the  case,  and  prosecute 
the  captain  ;  and  he  says  if  he  don’t  recover  every  red  cent 
the  man  was  worth,  he  won’t  ask  me  for  a  fee.  It  comes 
kinder  hard  on  me.  I  bought  the  nigger  up,  counting  I 
should  make  a  speculation  on  him  ;  reckoned  I’d  take  him  to 
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Texas  if  I  couldn't  turn  him  to  good  advantage  at  Ivlohile, 
As  niggers  is  goin  here  now,  I  expect  'twas  a  dead  loss  of 
eight  hundred  dollars,  right  out  of  pocket." 

There  were  a  large  number  of  steerage  passengers  cccu- 
pying  '  .e  main  deck,  forward  of  the  shaft.  Many  of  them 
were  Idsh,  late  immigrants,  but  the  large  majority  were 
slaves,  going  on  to  blew  Orleans  to  be  sold,  or  moving  with 
their  masters  to  Texas.  There  was  a  fiddle  or  two  among 
them,  and  they  v/ere  very  merry,  dancing  and  singing.  A 
few,  however,  refused  to  join  in  the  amusement,  and  looked 
very  disconsolate,  A  large  proportion  of  them  were  boys 
and  girls,  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

On  the  forecastle-deck  there  was  a  party  of  emigrants, 
moving  with  waggons.  There  were  three  men,  a  father  and 
his  two  sons,  or  sons-in-law,  with  their  families,  including  a 
dozen  or  more  women  and  children.  They  had  two  waggons, 
covered  mth  calico  and  bed-ticks,  supported  by  hoops,  in 
which  they  carried  their  furniture  and  stores,  and  in  which 
they  also  slept  at  night,  the  women  in  one,  and  the  men  in 
the  other.  They  had  six  horses,  two  mules,  and  two  pair  of 
cattle  with  them.  I  asked  the  old  man  why  he  had  taken 
liis  cattle  along  with  him,  Tvhen  he  was  going  so  far  by  sea, 
and  found  that  he  had  informed  himseK  accurately  of  what  it 
would  cost  him  to  hire  or  buy  cattle  at  Galveston;  and  that 
taking  into  account  the  probable  delay  he  would  experience 
in  looking  for  them  there,  he  had  calculated  that  he  could 
afford  to  pay  the  freight  on  them,  to  have  them  with  him,  to 
go  on  at  once  into  the  country  on  his  arrival,  rather  than  to 
sell  them  at  Mobile. 

^^But,"  said  he,  there  was  one  thing  I  didn't  cakulate 
on,  and  I  don't  understand  it ;  the  capting  cherged  me  two 
dollars  and  a  half  for  ^wherfage,'  I  don't  know  what  that 
means,  do  you  ?  I  want  to  know,  because  I  don't  car'  to  be 
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imposed  upon  by  nobody.  I  payed  it  without  sayin^  a  word, 
’cause  I  never  travelled  on  the  water  before ;  next  time  I  do, 
I  shall  be  more  sassy.”  I  asked  where  he  was  going. 
‘‘Didn't  know  much  about  it,”  he  said,  “but  reckoned  he 
could  find  a  place  where  there  was  a  good  range,  and  plenty 
of  game.  If  ’twas  as  good  a  range  (pasture)  as  ’twas  to 
Alabama  when  he  first  came  there,  he’d  be  satisfied.”  After 
he’d  got  his  fe-mily  safe  through  acclimating  this  time,  he 
reckoned  he  shouldn’t  move  again.  He  had  moved  about  a 
good  deal  in  his  life.  There  was  his  littlest  boy,  he  said, 
looking  kindly  at  a  poor,  thin,  blue-faced  little  child — ^he 
reckoned  they’d  be  apt  to  leave  him  ;  he  had  got  iropsiealy 
and  was  of  mighty  iveak  constitution,  nat 'rally ;  ’twouldn’t 
take  much  to  carry  him  off,  and,  of  course,  a  family  must  be 
exposed  a  good  deal,  moving  so  this  time  of  year.  They 
should  try  to  find  some  heavy  timbered  land — good  land,  and 
go  to  clearing ;  didn’t  calculate  to  make  any  crops  the  first 
year — didn’t  calculate  on  it,  though  perhaps  they  might  if 
they  had  good  luck.  They  had  come  from  an  eastern  county 
of  Alabama.  Had  sold  out  his  farm  for  two  dollars  an  acre  ; 
best  land  in  the  district  was  worth  four ;  land  was  naturally 
kind  of  thin,  and  now  ’twas  pretty  much  all  worn  out  there. 
He  had  moved  first  from  North  Carolina,  with  his  father. 
The}^  never  made  anything  to  sell  hut  cotton  ;  made  com  for 
their  owm  use.  Never  had  any  negroes  ;  reckoned  he’d  done 
about  as  \vell  as  if  he  had  had  them  ;  reckoned  a  little  better 
on  the  whole.  No,  he  should  not  work  negroes  in  Texas. 
“Niggers  is  so  kerless,  and  want  so  much  lookin’  arter;  they 
is  so  monstrous  lazy ;  they  w^on’t  do  no  work,  you  know,  less 
you  are  clus  to  ’em  all  the  time,  and  I  don’t  feel  like  it.  I 
couldn’t,  at  my  time  of  life,  begin  a-using  the  lash  ;  and  you 
know  they  do  have  to  take  that,  all  on  ’em — and  a  heap  on’t, 
sometimes.” 
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“  I  don't  know  muck  about  it ;  they  don’t  have  slaves 
where  I  live.” 

‘‘  Then  you  come  from  a  Free  State  ;  well,  they’ve  talked 
some  of  makin’  Alabamy  a  Free  State.” 

I  didn’t  know  that.” 

0,  yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  one  time,  as  if  they 
was  gom’  to  do  it  right  off.  0,  yes ;  there  was  two  or  three 
of  the  States  this  way,  one  time,  come  pretty  nigh  freeia’  the 
niggers — lettin’  ’em  all  go  free.” 

And  what  do  yon  think  of  it  ?” 

Well,  I’ll  teU  you  what  I  think  on  it ;  I’d  like  it  if  we 
could  get  rid  on  ’em  to  yonst.  I  wouldn’t  like  to  hev  ’em 
freed,  ff  they  was  gwine  to  hang  ’romid.  They  ought  to  get 
some  country,  and  put  ’em  war  they  could  be  by  themselves. 
It  wouldn’t  do  no  good  to  free  ’em,  and  let  ’em  hang  round, 
because  they  is  so  monstrous  lazy ;  it*  the}^  hadn’t  got  nobody 
to  take  keer  on  ’em,  you  see  they  vfouldn’t  do  nothin’  but 
juss  nat’ rally  laze  round,  and  steal,  and  pilfer,  and  no  man 
couldn’t  live,  you  see,  vrar  they  was — ^if  they  was  free,  no 
man  couldn’t  hve.  And  then.  I’ve  two  objections;  that’s 
one  on  ’em — no  man  couldn’t  hve — and  this  ere’s  the  other  : 
Now  suppose  they  was  free,  you  see  they’d  all  think  them¬ 
selves  just  as  good  as  we ;  of  course  they  would,  if  they  was 
free.  Now,  just  suppose  you  had  a  family  of  children :  how 
would  you  hke  to  hev  a  niggar  feehn’  just  as  good  as  a  white 
man  ?  bow’d  you  like  to  hev  a  niggar  steppin’  up  to  your 
darter  ?  Of  course  you  wouldn’t ;  and  that’s  the  reason  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  hev  ’em  free ;  but  I  tell  you,  I  don’t  think 
it’s  right  to  hev  ’em  slaves  so ;  that’s  the  fac — taant  right  to 
keep  ’em  as  they  is.” 

I  was  awakened,  in  the  morning,  by  the  loud  ringing  of  a 
hand-beU;  and,  turning  out  of  my  berth,  cfressed  by  dim 
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lamp-light.  The  waiters  were  serving  coffee  and  collecting 
baggage  ;  and,  npon  stepping  ont  of  the  cabin,  I  found  that 
the  boat  was  made  fast  to  a  long  wooden  jetty,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  going  ashore.  A  passage-ticket  for  New  Orleans 
was  handed  me,  as  I  crossed  the  gang-plank.  There  was  a 
rail-track  and  a  train  of  cars  upon  the  wharf,  but  no  loco¬ 
motive  ;  and  I  got  my  baggage  checked,  and  walked  on 
toward  the  shore. 

It  was  early  daylight — a  fog  rested  on  the  water,  and  only 
the  nearest  point  could  be  discerned.  There  were  many  small 
buildings  near  the  jetty,  erected  on  piles  over  the  water — - 
bathing-houses,  bowhng-alleys,  and  billiard-rooms,  with  other 
indications  of  a  place  of  holiday  resort — and,  on  reaching  the 
shore,  I  found  a  slumbering  village.  The  first  house  from 
the  wharf  had  a  garden  about  it,  vdth  complex  alleys,  and 
tables,  and  arbours,  and  rustic  seats,  and  cut  shrubs,  and  shells, 
and  statues,  and  vases,  and  a  lamp  was  feebly  burning  in  a 
large  lantern  over  the  entrance  gate.  I  was  thinking  how 
like  it  was  to  a  rural  restaurant  in  France  or  Germany,  when 
a  locomotive  backed,  screaming  hoarsely,  down  the  jetty ;  and 
I  returned  to  get  my  seat. 

Off  we  puffed,  past  the  restaurant,  into  the  village — the 
name  of  which  I  did  not  inquire,  everjFody  near  me  seemed 
so  cold  and  cross, — through  the  little  village  of  white  houses 
— ^whatever  it  was — and  away  into  a  dense,  gray  cypress 
forest.  For  three  or  fom*  rods,  each  side  of  the  track,  the 
trees  had  all  been  felled  and  removed,  leaving  a  dreary  strip 
of  swamp,  covered  vdth  stumps.  This  was  bounded  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  broad  ditches,  or  narrow  and  shallow  canals,  with  a 
great  number  of  very  small  punts  in  them.  So  it  continued, 
for  two  or  three  miles  ;  then  the  ground  became  dryer,  there 
was  an  abrupt  termination  of  the  gray  wood ;  the  fog  was  lift¬ 
ing  and  drifting  off,  in  ragged,  rosy  clouds,  disclosing  a  flat 
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country,  skirted  still,  and  finally  bounded,  in  the  background, 
with  the  swamp-forest.  A  few  low  houses,  one  story  high,  all 
having  verandahs  before  them,  were  scattered  thinly  over  it. 

At  length,  a  broad  road  struck  in  by  the  side  of  the  trach ; 
the  houses  became  more  frequent ;  soon  forming  a  village  street, 
with  smoke  ascending  from  breakfast  fires  ;  wundows  and  doors 
opening,  maids  sweeping  steps,  bakers’  waggons  passing,  and 
broad  streets,  little  built  upon,  breaking  off  at  right  angles. 

At  the  comers  of  these  streets,  were  high  poles,  connected 
at  the  top  by  a  rope,  and  furnished  with  blocks  and  halyards, 
by  which  great  square  lanterns  w^ere  slung  over  the  middle  of 
the  carriage-way.  I  thought  again  of  France,  (“  d  la  lan- 
terne  r)  and  turning  to  one  of  my  cold  and  cross  companions 
— a  man  wrapped  in  a  loose  coat,  with  a  cowl  over  his  head 
— I  asked  the  name  of  the  village,  for  my  geography  was  at 
fault.  I  had  expected  to  be  landed  at  New  Orleans  by  the 
boat,  and  had  not  been  informed  of  the  railroad  arrangement, 
and  had  no  idea  in  what  part  of  Louisiana  we  might  be. 

Note  Anglische,  sare,”  wus  the  gruff  reply. 

There  was  a  sign,  Cafe  du  Fauhourgf  and,  putting  my 
head  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  that  we  must  have  arrived  at 
New  Orleans.  We  reached  the  terminus,  which  w^as  sur¬ 
rounded  with  fiacres j  in  the  style  of  Paris.  “  To  the  Hotel 
St.  Charles,”  I  said  to  a  driver,  confused  with  the  loud  French 
and  quiet  English  of  the  crowd  about  me.  “  Oui,  yer  ’onor,” 
was  the  reply  of  my  Irish-born  fellow-citizen  :  another  pas¬ 
senger  was  got,  and  away  we  rattled  through  narrow  dirty 
streets,  among  grimy  old  stuccoed  walls ;  high  ai*ched  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  balconies  and  entresols,  and  French  noises 
and  French  smells,  French  signs,  ten  to  one  of  English,  but 
with  funny  polygomatic  arrangements,  sometimes,  from  which 
less  infiuential  families  were  not  excluded. 

The  other  fare  to  whom  I  had  not  ventured  to  speak  was 
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set  clown  at  a  salle  ^^our  la  vente  des  somethings,  and  soon 
after  the  fiacre  turned  out  upon  a  broad  place,  coyered  with 
bales  of  cotton,  and  casks  of  sugar,  and  weighing  scales,  and 
disclosing  an  astonishing  number  of  steamboats,  lying  all 
close  together  in  a  line,  the  ends  of  which  were  lost  in  the 
mist,  which  still  hung  upon  the  river. 

Kow  the  signs  became  English,  and  the  new  brick  buildings 
American.  "We  turned  into  a  broad  street,  in  which  shutters 
were  being  taken  from  great  glass  store-fronts,  and  clerks 
were  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  the  display  of  muslin,  and 
silks,  and  shawls.  In  the  middle  of  the  broad  street  there 
was  an  open  space  of  waste  ground,  looking  as  if  the  corpo¬ 
ration  had  not  been  able  to  pave  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  and 
had  left  this  interval  to  be  attended  to  when  the  treasury  was 
better  nllecl.  Crossing  through  a  gap  in  this  waste,  we 
entered- a  narrow  street  of  high  buildings,  French,  Spanish, 
and  English  signs,  the  latter  predominating  ;  and  at  the  second 
block,  I  was  landed  before  the  great  Grecian  portico  of  the 
stupendous,  tasteless,  ill-contrived,  and  inconvenient  St. 
Charles  Hotel. 

After  a  bath  and  brealcfast,  I  returned,  with  great  interest, 
to  wander  in  the  old  French  town,  the  characteristics  of 
Vvliicli  I  have  suffiiciently  indicated.  Among  the  houses,  one 
occasionally  sees  a  relic  of  ancient  Spanish  builders,  while  all 
the  newer  edifices  have  the  characteristics  of  the  dollar-pinrsu- 
uig  Yankees, 

I  was  delighted  vdien  I  reached  the  old  Place  d’Armes, 
noAV  a  public  garden,  bright  with  the  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
and  roses,  and  myrtles,  and  laurels,  and  jessamines  of  the 
south  of  France.  Fronting  upon  it  is  the  ancient  Hotel  de 
Viile,  still  the  city  coimt-house,  a  quaint  old  French  struc¬ 
ture,  with  scaly  and  vermiculated  surface,  and  deep-worn 
door-sills,  and  smooth-rubbed  corners ;  the  most  picturesque 
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and  Hstoric-looking  public  building,  except  the  highly  pre¬ 
served,  little  old  conrt-hoiise  at  Newport,  that  I  can  now 
think  of  in  the  United  States. 

Adjoining  it  is  an  old  Spanish  cathedral,  damaged  by 
paint,  and  late  alterations  and  repairs,  but  still  a  fine  thing" 
in  our  desert  of  the  reverend  in  architecture.  Enough,  that 
while  it  is  not  new,  it  is  not  shabby,  and  is  not  tricked  out 
with  much  frippery,'^  gingerbread  and  confectionery  work. 
The  door  is  open ;  coaches  and  crippled  beggars  are  near  it. 
A  priest,  with  a  face  the  expression  of  v/hich  first  makes  one 
think  of  an  ape  and  then  of  an  owl,  is  coming  out.  If  he 
were  not  othenvise  to  be  heartily  welcomed  to  fresh  air  and 
sunlight,  he  should  be  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  Sister  of  Charity 
who  is  following  him,  probably  to  some  death-bed,  with  a 
corpse-like  face  herself,  haggard  but  composed,  pensive  and 
absorbed,  and  with  the  eyes  of  a  broken  heart.  I  think  that 
I  may  yet  meet  them  looking  dowm  compassionately  and 
soothingly,  in  some  far  distant  pestilent  or  war-hospital.  In 
lieu  of  holy-water,  then,  here  is  money  for  the  poor-hox, 
though  the  devil  share  it  vfith  good  angels. 

Dark  shadows,  and  dusky  light,  and  deep,  subdued,  low 
organ  strains  pervade  the  interior ;  and,  on  the  hare  floor, 
here  are  the  kneeling  women — good’’  and  had”  women — 
and,  ah !  yes,  white  and  black  women,  bowed  in  equality 
before  their  common  Pa  then.  ‘"'Uiidiculously  absurd  idea,” 
say  democratic  G-oyernors  Me  Duffle  and  Hammond  ,*  Self- 
evident,”  said  our  ancestors,  and  so  must  say  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science,  in  all  free,  humble  hearts. 

In  the  crowded  market-place,  there  y/ere  not  only  the  pure 
old  Indian  Americans,  and  the  Spanish,  French,  English,. 
Celtic,  and  African,  but  nearly  all  possible  mixed  varieties  of 
these,  and  no  doubt  of  some  other  breeds  of  mankind. 

*  Contemptible  ;  fyom  the  root  Frippe;’,  to  wear  out. — Wi':BSTEli.  • 
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The  various  grades  of  the  coloured  people  are  designated  by 
the  French  as  follows,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  predo¬ 
minance  of  negro  blood : — • 


Sacatra . griffe  and  negress. 

G-ri-fte . negro  and  mulatto. 

Marabou . mulatto  and  griife. 

Mulatto . white  and  negro. 

Quarteron . white  and  mulatto. 

Metif  . . white  and  quarteron. 

Meamelouc . white  and  metif. 

Quarteron . white  and  meamelouc. 

Sang-mele . white  and  quai'teron. 


And  all  these,  with  the  sub-varieties  of  them,  French,  Spa¬ 
nish,  English,  and  Indian,  and  the  sub-siib-varieties,  such  as 
Anglo-Indian-mulatto,  I  believe  experts  pretend  to  be  able  to 
distinguish.  Whether  distinguishable  or  not,  it  is  certain 
they  all  exist  in  New  Orleans. 

They  say  that  the  cross  of  the  French  and  Spanish  with 
the  African  produces  a  finer  and  a  healthier  result  than  that 
of  the  more  Northern  European  races.  Certainly,  the  French 
quadroons  are  very  handsome  and  healthy  in  appearance ;  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  really  thorough  and  sufficient  sci¬ 
entific  observation  should  show  them  to  be — contrary  to  the 
common  assertion — more  vigorous  than  either  of  the  parent 
races. 

Some  of  the  coloured  women  spoke  French,  Spanish,  and 
English,  as  their  customers  demanded.* 

the  Neii'  Orleans  PtGayime,'] 

“Fifty  Dollaus  Reward. — Ran  awavfrom  the  subscriber,  about  two  months 
ago,  a  bright  mulatto  girl,  named  Mary,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  almost 
white,  and  reddish  hair,  front  teeth  out,  a  cut  on  her  upper  lip;  about  five  feet 
five  inches  high;  has  a  scar  on  her  forehead ;  she  passes  for  free;  talks  French^ 
Italian,  Dutch^  English,  and  Spanish. 

“Andre  Grasso. 

“Upper  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Market.” 
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Three  taverns,  bearing  the  sign  of  “  The  Pig  and  Whistle,” 
indicated  the  recent  English,  a  cabaret  to  the  Universal  Ee- 
public,  with  a  red  dag,  the  French,  and  the  Grasthaus  zum 
Eheinplatz,  the  Teutonic  contributions  to  the  strength  of  our 
nation.  A  policeman,  with  the  richest  Irish  brogue,  directed 
me  back  to  the  St.  Charles. 

In  front  of  a  large  New  York  clothing  store,  twenty-two 
negroes  were  standing  in  a  row.  Each  wore  a  blue  suit, 
and  a  black  hat,  and  each  held  a  bundle  of  additional 
clothing,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  in  his  hands.  They  were 
all,  but  one,  who  was  probably  a  driver  having  charge  of  them, 
young  men,  not  over  twenty-five,  and  the  majority,  I  should 
think,  between  eighteen  and  tv/ enty-two  years  of  age.  Their 
owner  was  probably  in  the  clothing  store,  settling  for  the  out¬ 
fit  he  had  purchased  for  them,  and  they  were  waiting  to  be 
led  to  the  steamboat,  which  should  convey  them  to  his  plan¬ 
tation.  They  were  silent  and  sober,  like  a  file  of  soldiers 
standing  at  ease  ;  and,  perhaps,  were  gratified  by  the  admi¬ 
ration  their  fine  manly  figures  and  uniform  dress  obtained 
from  the  passers  by. 

“  Well,  now,  that  ar’s  the  likeliest  lot  of  niggers  lever  see, 
said  one,  to  me.  “  Some  feller's  bin  roun',  and  just  made  his 
pick  out  o’  all  the  jails'^  in  Orleens.  Must  ha’  cost  him  a  heap 
o’  rocks.  I  don’t  reckon  thar’s  a  nigger  in  that  crowd  that 
wouldn’t  fetch  twelve  hundred  dollars,  at  a  van  due.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  wouldn’  be  no  banter  for  ’em.  Darn’d  if  they 
aint  just  the  best  gang  o’  cotton-hands  ever  I  see.  Give  me 
half  on  ’em,  and  I’d  sign  off — wouldn’  ask  nothing  more.” 

Louisiana  or  Texas,  thought  I,  pays  Yirginia  twenty  odd 
thousand  dollars  for  that  lot  of  bone  and  muscle.  Virginia’s 
interest  in  continuing  the  business  may  be  imagined,  especially 

*  The  private  establishments,  in  which  stocks  of  slaves  are  kept  for  sale  in  New 
Orleans,  are  called  jails. 
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if,  in  their  place,  could  come  free  lahourers,  to  help  her  people 
at  the  work  she  needs  to  have  done ;  but  where  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  to  Louisiana,  and  especially  to  Texas  ?  Yonder  is 
a  steamboat  load  of  the  same  material — bone  and  muscle — 
which,  at  the  same  sort  of  valuation,  is  Vv^ortli  two  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  dollars;  and  off  it  goes,  past  Texas,  through 
Louisiana — ^far  away  yet,  up  the  river,  and  Wisconsin  or  Iowa 
will  get  it,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  thalers  and  silver  groschen,  in  those  strong 
chests — ^ali  for  nothing. 

In  ten  years’  time,  how  many  mills,  and  bridges,  and  school- 
houses,  and  miles  of  railroad,  will  the  Germans  have  huilt  ? 
And  how  much  cloth  and  fish  will  they  want  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  iron  from  Pennsylvania,  and  tin  from  Banca.  hemp  from 
Biissia,  tea  from  China,  and  coffee  from  Brazil,  fruit  from 
Spain,  wine  from  Ohio,  and  oil  and  gold  from  the  Pacific,  silk 
from  France,  sugar  from  Louisiana,  cotton  from  Texas,  and 
rags  from  Italy,  lead  from  Illinois,  notions  from  Connecticut, 
and  machines  from  blew  Jersey,  and  intelligence  from  every¬ 
where  ? 

And  how  mu^^h  of  all  these  thins^s  will  the  best  two  hundred 
Virginians  that  Louisiana  can  buy,  at  any  price,  demand  of 
commerce,  in  ten  years  ? 

A  mechanic,  English  by  birth,  who  had  lived  in  blew 
Orleans  for  several  years,  always  going  up  the  river  in  the 
summer,  to  escape  the  danger  of  fever  in  the  city,  told  me 
that  he  could  up  money  much  more  rapidly  than  in  Hew 
York.  The  expenses  of  living  w'ere  not  necessarily  greater 
than  in  Hew  York.  If  a  man  kept  house,  and  provided  for 
himself,  he  could  live  much  cheaper  than  at  hoarding-houses. 
Many  unmarried  mechanics,  therefore,  lived  with  coloured 
mistresses,  who  were  commonly  vile  and  dishonest.  He  was 
at  a  boarding-house,  where  he  paid  four  dollars  a  Vveek.  In 
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New  York  he  had  paid  three  dollars,  but  the  hoard  was  not  as 
good  as  in  Nevi  Orleans.  The  reason,’’  said  he,  that  people 
say  it  costs  so  much  more  to  liye  here  than  in  New  York  is, 
that  what  the}^  think  treats  in  New  York,  they  consider  neces¬ 
saries  here.  Everybody  lives  freer,  and  spends  their  monejr 
more  willingly  here.”  ¥7hen  he  first  came  to  Nev/  Orleans,  a 
New  England  mechanic  came  ^vith  him.  He  supposed  him  to 
have  been  previously  a  man  of  sober  habits  ;  but  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  got  to  New  Orleans,  he  got  into  bad  ways,  and 
in  a  few  months  he  was  so  often  drunk,  and  brought  so  much 
scandal  on  their  boarding-house,  that  he  was  turned  out  of  it. 
Soon  after  this,  he  called  on  Inm,  and  borrowed  two  dollars. 
He  said  he  could  not  live  in  New  Orleans,  it  was  too  expen¬ 
sive,  and  he  was  going  to  Texas.  This  v^as  several  years 
before,  and  he  had  not  heard  from  him  since.  And  this  he 
said  was  a  very  common  course  with  Ne-w  England  hoys,  who 
had  been  “  too  carefully  brought  up  at  home,”  "when  they  came 
to  New  Orleans.  The  master  mechanics,  who  bought  up 
slaves,  and  took  contracts  for  work,  he  said,  made  more  money 
than  any  others.  They  did  so  because  they  did  very  poor 
work — poorer  than  white  mechanics  could  generally  be  got  to 
do.  But  nearly  all  work  v/as  done  in  New  Orleans  more  has¬ 
tily  and  carelessly  than  in  New  York,  though  he  thought  it 
was  had  enough  there.  The  slave-holding  bosses  could  get  no 
white  men  to  vrork  with  their  slaves,  except  Irishmen  or  Ger¬ 
mans — no  man  who  had  any  regard  for  his  position  among 
his  feUow-craftsmen  would  ever  let  himself  he  seen  working 
with  a  negro.  He  said  I  could  see  any  day  in  Canal  Street, 
a  most  I’evolting  sight” — Irishmen  waiting  on  negro  masons. 
He  had  seen,  one  morning  as  he  was  going  to  his  woik,  a 
negro  carrying  some  mortar,  when  another  negro  hailed  him 
with  a  loud  laugh  :  Hallo  !.  you  is  turned  Irishman,  is  ’on 
White  working  men  were  rapidly  displacing  the  slaves  in  all 
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sorts  of  work,  and  he  hoped  and  believed  it  would  not  be  many 
years  before  every  negro  would  be  driven  out  of  the  town. 
He  thought  acclimated  white  men  could  do  more  hard  work 
than  negroes,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  if  they  were  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  avoided  too  stimulating  food.  That,  he  said,  was 
the  general  opinion  among  those  of  them  who  stayed  over  sum¬ 
mer.  Those  who  drank  much  whisky  and  cordials,  and  kept 
up  old  habits  of  eating,  just  as  if  they  were  in  England,  were 
the  ones  who  complained  most  of  the  climate,  and  who  thought 
white  men  were  not  made  to  work  in  it.  He  had  stayed  as  late 
as  July,  and  returned  in  September,  and  he  never  saw  the 
day  in  which  he  could  not  do  as  much  work  as  he  did  in 
London. 

A  ISiew-Yorker,  whom  I  questioned  about  this,  said:  “I 
have  worked  through  the  very  hottest  weather,  steadily,  day 
after  day,  and  done  more  work  than  any  three  niggers  in  the 
State,  and  been  no  worse  for  it.  A  man  has  only  to  take  some 
care  of  himself.'’ 

Going  to  Lafayette,  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  I  heard  an 
Irishman,  somewhat  over-stimulated,  as  Irishmen  are  apt  to 
be,  loudly  declare  himself  an  abolitionist :  a  companion  endea¬ 
voured  in  vain  to  stop  him,  or  make  him  recant,  and  finally 
declared  he  would  not  ride  any  further  with  him  if  he  could 
not  be  more  discreet. 

The  Morehouse  (Louisiana)  Advocate^  in  an  article  abusive 
of  foreigners,  thus  describes  what,  if  foreign  born  working  men 
were  not  generally  so  ignorant  and  easily  imposed  upon  as  they 
are,  would  midouhtedly  be  (although  they  certainly  have  not 
yet  generally  been)  then:  sentiments  with  regard  to  Slavery : 

“The  great  mass  of  foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores  are  labourers, 
and  consequently  come  in  competition  with  slave  labour.  It  is  to  their 
interest  to  abolish  Slavery;  and  we  know  full  well  the  dispo.sition  of  man 
to  promote  all  things  Nvhich  advance  bis  own  interests.  These  men  come 
from  nations  where  Slaveiy  is  not  allowed,  and  they  drink  in  abolition 
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sentiments  from  their  mothers’  breasts ;  they  (all  the  white  race>  entertain 
an  utter  abhorrence  of  being  put  on  a  level  with  blacks,  whether  in  the 
field  or  in  the  workshop.  Could  Slaveiy  be  abolished,  there  would  be  a 
greater  demand  for  labourers,  and  the  prices  of  labour  must-  be  greatly 
erhanced.  These  may  be  termed  the  internal  evidences  of  the  abolitionism 
of  foreigners. 

“But  we  may  find  near  home  facts  to  corroborate  these  ‘ internal ’ 
evidences:  It  is  well  known  that  thei'e  exists  a  great  antipathy  among 
the  dra3nnen  and  rivermen  of  New  Orleans  (who  are  almost  to  a  man 
foreigners)  to  the  participation  of  slaves  in  these  branches  of  industry.” 

It  is  obvious  that  free  men  have  very  much  gained  the  field 
of  labour  in  New  Orleans  to  themselves.  The  majority  of  the 
cartmen,  hackney-coach  men.;,  porters,  railroad  hands,  pubhc 
waiters,  and  common  labourers,  as  well  as  of  skilled  mechanics, 
appear  to  be  white  men  ;  and  of  the  negroes  employed  in  those 
avocations  a  considerable  proportion  are  free. 

This  is  the  case  here  more  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
South,  although  the  climate  is  torrid,  and  inconvenient  or  dan¬ 
gerous  to  strangers ;  because  New  Orleans  is  more  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce  than  they  are,  and  because  there  is,  by 
the  passing  and  sojourning  immigration  from  Europe,  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  city  a  sufficient  number  of  free  labourers  to 
sustain,  by  competition  and  association  with  each  other,  the 
habits  of  free-labour  communities.  It  is  plainly  perceptible 
that  the  white  w^orking  men  in  New  Orleans  have  more  busi¬ 
ness-like  manners,  and  more  assured  seK-respect,  than  those 
of  smaller  towns.  They  are  even  not  without  some  esprit  dti 
corps. 

As  Commerce,  or  any  high  form  of  industry  requires  intel¬ 
ligence  in  its  labourers,  slaves  can  never  be  brought  together 
in  dense  communities,  but  their  intelligence  will  increase  to  a 
degree  dangerous  to  those  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
labour.  The  slave  must  be  kept  dependent,  day  by  day,  upon 
his  master  for  his  daily  bread,  or  he  will  find,  and  will  declare 
his  independence,  in  all  respects,  of  him.  This  condition  dis- 
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qualifies  the  slave  for  any  but  the  simplest  and  rudest  forms  of 
labour  ;  and  every  attempt  to  bring  his  labour  into  competition 
with  fi:ee  labour  can  only  be  successful  at  the  hazard  of  insur¬ 
rection.  Hundreds  of  slaves  in  New  Orleans  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  reflecting  and  sa}ung  to  one  another,  I  am  as  capable 
of  taking  care  of  m^^self  as  this  Irish  hod-carrier,  or  this  Ger¬ 
man  market-gardener  ;  why  can’t  I  have  the  enjoyment  of  my 
labour  as  well  as  they  ?  lam  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  my 
own  family  as  much  as  they  of  theirs  ;  why  should  I  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  have  them  taken  from  me  by  those  other  men  who  call 
themselves  our  owners  ?  Om’  children  have  as  much  brains 
as  the  children  of  these  white  neighbours  of  ours,  who  not  long 
ago  were  cooks  and  waiters  at  the  hotels  ;  why  should  they  he 
spurned  from  the  school-rooms  ?  I  helped  to  build  the  school- 
house,  and  have  not  been  paid  for  it.  One  thing  I  know,  if  I 
can’t  have  my  rights,  I  can  have  my  pleasures ;  and  if  they 
won’t  give  me  wages  I  can  take  them.” 

That  this  influence  of  association  in  labour  with  fl:ee-men 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  intelligent  observers,  will  be 
evident  from  the  following  paragraph  from  the  New  Orleans 
Cresoent,  although  it  was  probably  written  to  show  only  the 
amusing  and  picturesque  aspect  of  the  slave  community : — 

“  Guinea-like. — Passing  along  Baronne  street,  beWeen  Perdido  and 
Poydras  streets,  any  Sunday  afternoon,  the  white  passer-by  might  easily 
suppose  himself  in  Guinea,  Caffraria,  or  any  other  thickly-peopled  region 
in  the  land  of  Ham.  WUiere  the  darkies  all  come  from,  what  tiiey  do 
there,  or  where  they  go  to,  constitute  a  problem  somewhat  beyond  our 
algebra.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  nigger  exchange.  \Y8  know  there  are  in 
that  vicinity  a  coloured  church,  coloured  ice-cream  suloon,  coloured  re¬ 
staurant,  coloured  coffee-houses,  and  a  coloured  barber-shop,  which,  wo 
liave  heard  say,  has  a  back  communication  with  one  of  the  groggeries,  for  the 
benefit  of  slaves ;  but  as  the  police  haven’t  found  it  out  yet,  we  suppose  it 
ain’t  so.  However,  if  the  ebony  dandies  who  attend  Sunday  evening  ’change, 
would  keep  within  their  various  retreats,  or  leave  a  path  about  three  feet  wide 
on  the  side-walk,  for  the  free  passage  of  people  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to 
be  wiiite,  we  woid  lift  complain  :  but  to  have  to  elbow  one's  way  through 
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a  crowd  of  woolly-heads  on  such  a  day  as  yesterday,  their  natural  muski- 
ness  made  more  villanous  by  the  fumes  of  whiskj",  is  too  much  for 
delicate  olfactories  like  oui's.  A  fight,  last  evening,  between  two  white 
u'.en  at  one  of  the  groggeiies,  afforded  mneh  edification  to  the  darkies 
standing  around,  and  seemed  to  confirm  them  in  their  opinion,  that  wdiite 
folks,  after  all,  ain’t  much.” 

Similar  complaints  to  the  follomng,  which  I  take  from  the 
Neiv  Orleans  Oresoen-l,  I  have  heard,  or  seen  in  the  journals, 
at  Bichmond,  Savannah,  Louisville^  and  most  other  large 
mannfactming,  or  commercial  towns  of  the  South. 

“Passes  to  bTEOKOES. — Something  must  he  done  to  regulate  and  pre¬ 
scribe  the  manner  in  which  passes  shall  be  given  to  slaves.  This  is  a 
matter  that  should  no  longer  be  shirked  or  avoided.  The  Common  Council 
should  act  promptly.  The  slave  population  of  this  city  is  already  demoral¬ 
ized  to  a  deplorable  extent,  all  owing  to  the  indiscriminate  licence  and 
indulgence  extended  them  by  masters,  mistresses,  and  guardians,  and  to 
the  practice  of  forgmff  passes,  which  has  now  become  a  regular  business  in 
New  Orleans.  The  greater  portion  of  the  evil  flows  from  forged  passes. 
As  things  now  .stand,  any  negro  can  obtain  a  pass  for  four  bits  or  a  dollar, 
from  miserable  wretches  who  obtain  a  living  by  such  infamous  practices. 
The  consequence  is  that  hundreds  spend  their  nights  drinking,  carousing, 
gambling,  and  contracting  the  worst  of  habits,  which  not  only  make  them 
useless  to  their  owners,  but  dangerous  pests  to  society.  We  know  of  many 
negroes,  completely  ruined,  morally  and  physically,  by  such  causes.  The 
inherent  vice  in  the  negro  character  always  comes  out  when  unrestrained, 
and  there  is  no  degradation  too  low  for  him  to  descend. 

“Well,  for  tlie  remedy  to  cure  this  crying  evil.  Prosecuting  the  forgers 
is  out  of  the  question;  for  where  one  convietiou  could  be  obtained,  thou¬ 
sands  of  fraudulent  passes  would  he  written.  Slave  evidence  weighs  nothing 
against  white  forgers  and  scoundrels.  Hence  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
other  mode  of  prevention.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  if  the  Council 
would  adopt  a  form  for  passes,  different  each  month,  to  be  obtained  by 
masters  from  the  Chief  of  Police,  exclusively,  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
would  be  at  once  accomplished.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it.  PuHher,  we 
believe  that  all  owners  and  guardians  would  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
incouvenience  in  order  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  end.  We  trust  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  will  pay  some  little  attention  to  these  suggestions.” 

How  many  men,  accustomed  to  the  close  calculations  neces¬ 
sary  to  successful  enterprises,  can  Ksten  to  these  suggestions, 
\\ithout  asking  themselves  whether  a  system,  that  requires  to 
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be  sustained  by  sucb  inconvenient  defences,  bad  not  better  be 
thrown  np  altogether  ? 

First  and  last,  I  spent  some  weeks  in  hTew  Orleans  and  its 
vicmity.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  city  in  the  world,  where  the 
resident  population  has  been  so  divided  in  its  origin,  or  wFere 
there  is  such  a  variety  in  the  tastes,  habits,  manners,  and 
moral  codes  of  the  citizens.  Although  this  injures  civic  enter¬ 
prise — w^hich  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  city  greatly  demands 
to  be  directed  to  means  of  cleanliness,  convenience,  comfort, 
and  health — it  also  gives  a  greater  scope  to  the  working  of 
individual  enterprise,  taste,  genius,  and  conscience ;  so  that 
nowhere  are  the  higher  qualities  of  man— -  as  displayed  in 
generosity,  hospitality,  benevolence,  and  courage — better  de¬ 
veloped,  or  the  low^er  qualities,  likening  him  to  a  beast,  less 
interfered  with,  by  law  or  the  action  of  public  opinion. 

There  is  one,  among  the  multitudinous  classifications  of 
society  in  New  Orleans,  which  is  a  very  peculiar  and  charac¬ 
teristic  result  of  the  prejudices,  vices,  and  customs  of  the 
various  elements  of  colour,  class,  and  nation,  which  have  been 
there  brought  together. 

I  refer  to  a  class  composed  of  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
wFite  men  and  coloured  women  (mulattoes  or  quadroons),  who, 
from  habits  of  early  life,  the  advantages  of  education,  and  the 
use  of  wealth,  are  too  much  superior  to  the  negroes,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  to  associate  with  them,  and  are  not  allow’'ed  by  law,  or  the 
popular  prejudice,  to  marry  w^hite  people.  The  girls  are  fre¬ 
quently  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  and  are  very  accom¬ 
plished.  They  are  generally  pretty,  often  handsome.  I  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  met  more  beautiful  women  than  one  or  two 
w^hom  I  saw  by  chance,  in  the  streets.  They  are  better 
formed,  and  have  a  more  graceful  and  elegant  carriage  than 
Americans  in  general,  w^hile  they  seem  to  have  commonly  in¬ 
herited  or  acquired  much  of  the  taste  and  skill,  in  the  selection 
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and  arrangement,  and  the  way  of  wearing  dresses  and  orna¬ 
ments,  that  is  the  especial  distinction  of  the  women  of  Paris. 
Their  beauty  and  attractiveness  being  their  fortune,  they  cul¬ 
tivate  and  cherish  with  dihgence  every  charm  or  accomplish¬ 
ment  they  are  possessed  of. 

Of  course,  men  are  attracted  by  them,  associate  with  them, 
are  captivated,  and  become  attached  to  them,  and,  not  being 
able  to  marry  them  legally,  and  with  the  usual  forms  and 
securities  for  constancy,  make  such  arrangements  as  can  be 
agreed  upon.’’  When  a  man  makes  a  declaration  of  love  to  a 
girl  of  this  class,  she  will  admit  or  deny,  as  the  case  may  be, 
her  happiness  in  receiving  it '  but,  supposing  she  is  fevourably 
disposed,  she  will  usually  refer  the  applicant  to  her  mother. 
The  mother  inquires,  like  the  Countess  of  Kew,”  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  suitor ;  ascertains  whether  he  is  able  to 
maintain  a  family,  and,  if  satisfied  with  him,  in  these  and 
other  respects,  requires  from  him  security  that  he  will 
support  her  daughter  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  habits  in 
which  she  has  been  bred,  and  that,  if  he  should  ever  leave 
her,  he  will  give  her  a  certain  sum  for  her  future  support, 
and  a  certain  additional  sum  for  each  of  the  children  she  shall 
then  have. 

The  wealth,  thus  secured,  will,  of  course,  vary — as  in 
society  with  higher  assumptions  of  morality — wuth  the  value 
of  the  lady  in  the  market ;  that  is,  with  her  attractiveness, 
and  the  number  and  value  of  other  suitors  she  may  have, 
or  may  reasonably  expect.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that 
love  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it ;  but  love  is  sedulously 
restrained,  and  held  firmly  in  hand,  until  the  road  of  compe¬ 
tency  is  seen  to  be  clear,  with  less  humbug  than  our  English 
custom  requires  about  it.  Ever^^thing  being  satisfactorily 
arranged,  a  tenement  in  a  certain  quarter  of  the  towui  is  usu¬ 
ally  taken,  and  the  couple  move  into  it  and  go  to  housekeeping 
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— living  as  if  they  were  married.  The  woman  is  not,  of 
conrse,  to  be  ^Yholly  deprived  of  the  society  of  others — her 
former  acquaintances  are  continued,  and  she  sustains  her 
relations  as  daughter,  sister,  and  friend.  Of  course,  too,  her 
husband  (she  calls  him  so)  will  be  likely  to  continue,  also, 
more  or  less  in,  and  form  a  part  of,  this  kind  of  society. 
There  are  parties  and  balls — masques — and  all  the  move¬ 
ments  and  customs  of  other  fashionable  society,  which  they 
can  enjoy  in  it,  if  they  wish.^'  The  women  of  this  sort  are 
represented  to  be  exceedingly  affectionate  in  disposition,  and 
constant  beyond  reproach. 

During  all  the  time  a  man  sustains  this  relation,  he  will , 
commonly  be  moving,  also,  in  reputable  society  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town  ;  not  improbably,  eventually  he  marries,  and 
has  a  family  estabhshment  elsewhere.  Before  doing  this,  he 
may  separable  from  his  ^lacie  (so  she  is  termed) .  If  so,  he 
pays  her  according  to  agreement,  and  as  much  more,  perhaps, 
as  his  affection  for  her,  or  his  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  may  lead  him  to ;  and  she  has  the  world  before  her 
again,  in  the  position  of  a  widow.  Many  men  continue  for  a 

*  ^‘THE  GLOBE  BALL  ROOM, 

Corner  of  St.  Claude  and  St.  Peter  Streets,  abreast  of  the  Old  Basin, 

WILL  OPEN  THIS  EVENING,  October  IG,  ■when  a  Society  Bali  will  be 
given. 

No  ladies  admitted  ■without  masks. 

Geiitleraen,  fifty  cents — Ladies,  gratis. 

Poors  open  at  9^  o’clock.  Ball  to  commence  at  10  o’clock. 

No  person  admitted  with  weapons,  by  order  of  the  Council. 

A  superior  orohestm  has  been  engaged  for  the  season. 

The  public  may  be  assured  of  the  most  strict  order,  as  there  ■will  be  at  all  times 
an  efficient  police  in  attendance. 

Attached  to  the  establishment  is  a  superior  Bar,  well  stocked  with  -wines  and 
liquors ;  also,  a  Restaurant,  where  may  be  had  all  such  delicacies  as  the  market 
affords. 

All  ladies  are  requested  to  procure  free  tickets  in  the  Mask  Room,  as  no  lady 
will  be  ac’mitted  suto  the  ball-room  without  one. 


A.  WHITLOCK,  Manager.’" 
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long  time,  to  support  both  establishments — particularly  if 
their  les-al  marrias^e  is  one  de  convenance.  But  manv  others 
form  so  strong  attachments,  that  the  relation  is  never  discon-* 
tinned,  but  becomes,  indeed,  that  of  marriage,  except  that  it 
is  not  legalized  or  solemnized.  These  men  leave  their  estate, 
at  death,  to  their  children,  to  whom  they  may  have  previously 
given  every  advantage  of  education  they  could  command. 
What  becomes  of  the  bo^'s,  I  am  not  informed ;  the  girls,  some¬ 
times,  are  removed  to  other  countries,  where  their  colour  does 
not  prevent  their  living  reputable  lives ;  but,  of  course, 
mainly  continue  in  the  same  society,  and  are  .fated  to  a  life 
similar  to  that  of  their  mothers. 

I  have  described  this  custom  as  it  was  described  to  me ;  I 
need  hardly  say,  in  only  its  best  aspects.  Tlie  crime  and 
heart-brealdng  sorrow  that  must  frequently  result  horn  it,  must 
be  evident  to  every  redecti ve  reader. 

A  gentleman,  of  Nevr  England  education,  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  quadroon 
society.  On  first  coming  to  iNew  Orleans,  he  was  drawn  into 
the  social  circles  usually  frequented  by  New  England  people, 
and  some  time  afterwards  was  introduced  by  a  friend  to  a 
quadroon  family,  in  ‘which  there  were  three  pretty  and  accom¬ 
plished  young  women.  They  were  intelligent  and  well 
informed ;  their  musical  taste  was  especially  w'ell  cultivated ; 
they  were  weU  read  in  the  li-tei*ature  of  the  day,  and  their 
conversation  upon  it  was  characterized  by  good  sense  and 
refined  discrimination.  He  never  saw  any  indication  of  a 
want  of  purity  of  character  or  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  was 
much  attracted  by  them,  and  for  some  time  visited  them  very 
frequently.  Having  then  discontinued  his  intimacy,  at  length 
one  of  the  girls  asked  him  why  he  did  not  come  to  see  them 
as  often  as  he  had  formerly  done.  He  frankly  replied,  that  be 
had  found  their  society  so  fascinating,  that  he  had  thought  it 
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best  to  restrict  bimself  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  lest  it  should 
become  necessary  to  his  happiness  ;  and  out  of  regard  to  his 
general  plans  of  life,  and  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  he  could 
not  permit  himself  to  indulge  the  purpose  to  be  united  to  one 
of  them,  according  to  the  usual  custom  with  their  class.  The 
young  woman  was  e^ddently  much  pained,  but  not  at  all 
offended,  and  immediately  acknowledged  and  commended  the 
propriety  and  good  sense  of  his  resolution. 

One  reason  which  leads  this  way  of  living  to  be  frequently 
adopted  by  unmarried  men,  who  come  to  New  Orleans  to 
carry  on  business,  is,  that  it  is  much  cheaper  than  living  at 
hotels  and  boarding-houses.  As  no  young  man  ordinarily 
dare  think  of  marrying,  until  he  has  made  a  fortune  to  sup¬ 
port  the  extravagant  style  of  housekeeping,  and  gratify  the 
expensive  tastes  of  young  women,  as  fashion  is  now  educating 
them,  many  are  obliged  to  make  up  their  minds  never  to 
marry.  Such  a  one  undertook  to  show  me  that  it  was 
cheaper  for  him  to  placer  than  to  live  in  any  other  way  which 
coidd  be  expected  of  him  in  NeAV  Orleans.  He  hired,  at  a  low 
rent,  two  apartments  in  the  older  part  of  the  tovm;  his  u/acce 
did  not,  except  occasionally,  require  a  seiwant ;  she  did  the 
marketing,  and  performed  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  house¬ 
keeping  herseK;  she  took  care  of  his  clothes,  and  in  every 
way  was  economical  and  sawng  in  her  habits ;  it  being  her 
interest,  if  her  affection  for  him  were  not  sufficient,  to  make 
him  as  much  comfort  and  as  little  expense  as  possible,  that  he 
might  be  the  more  strongly  attached  to  her,  and  have  the 
less  occasion  to  leave  her.  He  concluded  by  assuring  me 
that  whatever  might  be  said  against  it,  it  certainly  was  better 
than  the  way  in  which  most  young  men  lived  wffio  depended 
on  salaries  in  New  York. 

It  is  asserted  by  Southerners  who  have  lived  at  the  North, 
and  Northerners  who  lived  at  the  South,  that  although  the 
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facilities  for  licentiousness  are  much  greater  at  the  South,  the 
eyil  of  licentiousness  is  much  greater  at  the  North.  Not 
because  the  average  standard  of  resiDectable  position”  re¬ 
quires  a  less  expenditure  at  the  South,  for  the  contrary  is  the- 
case."^  But  it  is  said  licentiousness  at  the  North  is  far  more 
captivating,  irresistible,  and  ruinous  than  at  the  South.  Its 
■  very  intrigues,  cloaks,  hazards,  and  expenses,  instead  of  re¬ 
pressing  the  passions  of  young  men,  exasperate  them,  and 
increase  its  degrading  effect  upon  their  character,  producing 
hypocrisy,  interfering  with  high  ambitions,  destroying  self- 
respect,  causing  the  worst  possible  results  to  then  health,  and 
giving  them  habits  which  are  inimical  to  future  domestic 
contentment  and  virtue. 

Possibly  there  is  some  ground  for  this  assertion  with  regard 
to  young  men  in  towns,  though  in  rural  life  the  advantage  of 
the  North,  I  believe,  is  incomparable. 

Mrs.  Douglass,  a  Virginia  woman,  who  was  tried,  con¬ 
victed,  and  punished,  a  year  or  tw^o  since,  for  teaching  a 
number  of  slaves  to  read,  contrary  to  law,  says  in  a  letter 
from  her  jail — 

“  This  subject  demands  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  religious  popula¬ 
tion,  but  of  statesmen  and  law-makers.  It  is  one  great  evil  hanging  over 
the  Southern  Slave  States,  destroying  domestic  happiness  and  the  peace 
of  thousands.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  single  word — amalgamation.  This, 
and  this  only,  causes  the  vast  extent  of  ignorance,  degradation,  and  crime 
that  lies  like  a  black  cloud  over  the  whole  South.  And  the  practice  is 
more  general  than  even  the  Southerners  are  willing  to  allow. 

“Neither  is  it  to  be  found  only  in  the  lower  order  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion.  It  pervades  the  entire  society.  Its  followers  are  to  be  found  among 
all  ranks,  occupations,  and  professions.  The  wliite  mothers  and  daughters 
of  tlie  South  have  suffered  under  it  for  years— have  seen  their  dearest 
affections  trampled  upon — their  hopes  of  domestic  happiness  destroyed,  and 


*  A  gentleman  in  an  inland  Southern  town  said  to  me,  “I  have  now  but  one 
servant ;  if  I  should  marry,  I  should  be  obliged  to  buy  three  more,  and  that  alone 
would  withdraw  from  my  capital  at  least  three  thousand  dollars.*' 
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their  future  lives  embittered,  even  to  agony,  by  those  who  should  be  all  in 
all  to  them,  as  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers.  I  cannot  use  too  strong 
language  in  reference  to  this  subject,  for  I  know  that  it  will  meet  with  a 
heartfelt  response  from  every  Southern  woman.” 

A  negress  was  hung  this  year  in  Alahama,  for  the  murder 
of  her  child.  At  her  trial  she  confessed  her  guilt.  She  said 
her  owner  was  the  father  of  the  child^  and  that  her  mistress 
knew  it^  and  treated  it  so  cruelly  in  consequence^  that  she  had 
killed  it  to  save  it  from  further  suhering^  and  also  to  remoYe  a 
proYocation  to  her  own  ill-treatment. 

A  large  planter  told,  as  a  reason  for  sending  his  hoys  to  the 
JSTorth  to  he  educated,  that  there  Y'as  no  possibility  of  their 
being  brought  up  in  decency  at  home.  Another  planter  told 
me  that  he  was  intending  to  moye  to  a  free  country  on  this 
account.  He  said  that  the  practice  was  not  occasional  or 
general,  if  was  uniyersal.  There  is  not,”  he  said,  “  a  likely- 
looking  black  girl  in  this  State  that  is  not  the  concubine  of  a 
white  man.  There  is  not  an  old  plantation  in  which  the 
grandcl'iiidren  of  the  owner  are  not  ydiipped  in  the  held  by  his 

oyerseer.  I  cannot  hear  that  the  blood  of  the - should 

run  in  the  veins  of  slaves.”  He  was  of  an  old  Scotch  family. 

Ne^o  Orleans y  Walking  this  morning  through 

a  rather  mean  neighboiudiood  I  was  attracted,  by  a  loud 
chorus  singing,  to  the  open  door  of  a  chapel  or  small  church. 
I  found  a  large  congi^egation  of  negroes  assembled  within,  and 
the  singing  being  just  then  concluded,  and  a  negro  preacher 
commencing  a  sermon,  I  entered  an  empty  pew  near  the 
entrance.  I  had  no  sooner  taken  a  seat  than  a  negro  usher 
came  to  me,  and,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  whispered — 

‘‘  Won't  you  please  to  let  me  you  a  seat  higher  up, 
master,  'long  o’  tiidder  white  folks  ?”/ 

I  followed  him  to  the  uppermost  seat,  facing  the  pulpit, 
where  there  were  three  other  white  persons.  One  of  them 
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was  a  woman — old,  yeiy  plain,  and  not  as  well  dressed  as 
many  of  tlie  negroes  ;  another  looked  like  a  ship’s  officer,  and 
was  probably  a  member  of  the  police  force  in  undress — ^what 
we  caU  a  spy,  when  we  detect  it  in  Europe ;  both  of  theso 
remained  diligently  and  gravely  attentive  during  the  service  ; 
the  third  was  a  foreign-looking  person,  very  flashily  dressed 
and  sporting  a  yellow-headed  walking-stick,  and  much  cheap 
jewelry. 

The  remainder  of  the  congregation  consisted  entirely  of 
coloured  persons,  many  of  them,  however,  wutli  light  hair  and 
hardly  any  perceptible  indications  of  having' African  blood. 
On  the  step  of  the  chancel  w^ere  a  number  of  children,  and^ 
among  these  one  of  the  loveliest  young  girls  that  I  ever  saw. ; 
She  was  a  light  mulatto,  and  had  an  expression  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  vivacity.  During  the  service  she  frequently 
smiled,  I  thought  derisively,  at  the  emotions  and  excitement 
betrayed  by  the  older  people  about  her.  She  vvas  elegantly 
dressed,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  younger  sister,  who  -was  also 
dressed  expensively  and  in  good  taste,  but  who  w^as  a  shade 
darker,  thouo^h  much  removed  from  the  blackness  of  the  true 
negro,  and  of  very  good  featmus  and  pleasant  expression.  ^ 
vThe  preacher  was  nearly  black,  wnth  close  wuolly  hair.) 
His  figure  w^as  slight,  he  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  the  expression  of  Ms  face  indicated  a  refined  and 
delicately  sensitive  nature.  His  eye  wns  very  fine,  bright, 
deep,  and  clear ;  his  voice  and  manner  generally  quiet  and 
impressive. 

The  text  was,  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  kept 
the  faith;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crowm  of 
glory;”  and  the  sermon  was  an  appropriate  and  generally 
correct  explanation  of  the  customs  of  the  Olympian  games,  and 
a  proper  and  often  eloquent  application  of  the  figure  to  the 
Christian  course  of  life.  Much  of  the  langnage  was  highly 
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metaphorical ;  the  figures  long,  strange,  and  complicated,  yet 
sometimes,  however,  beautiful.  Words  were  frequently  mis¬ 
placed,  and  their  meaning  evidently  misapprehended,  while 
the  grammar  and  pronunciation  were  sometimes  such  as  to 
make  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  speaker  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  me.  Vulgarisms  and  slang  phrases  occa¬ 
sionally  occuiT'ed,  but  evidently  without  any  consciousness 
of  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or  his  congre¬ 
gation. 

As  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  seat,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  an  old  negro  near  me,  whom  I  supposed  for  some  time  to  he 
suffering  under  some  nervous  complaint ;  he  trembled,  his 
teeth  chattered,  and  his  face,  at  intervals,  was  convulsed. 
He  soon  began  to  respond  aloud  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
preacher,  in  such  words  as  these :  “  Oh,  yes  That’s  it, 
that’s  it !”  Yes,  yes — glory — yes  !”  and  similar  exj^ressions 
could  be  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  house  whenever  the 
speaker’s  voice  was  unusually  solemn,  or  his  language  and 
manner  eloquent  or  excited. 

Sometimes  the  outcries  and  responses  were  not  confined  to 
ejaculations  of  this  kind,  but  shouts,  and  groans,  terrific 
shrieks,  and  indescribable  expressions  of  ecstacy — of  pleasure 
or  agony  —  and  even  stamping,  jnmping,  and  clapping  of 
hands  \vere  added.  The  tumult  often  resembled  that  of  an 
excited  political  meeting ;  and  I  was  once  surprised  to  find  my 
own  muscles  all  stretched,  as  if  ready  for  a  struggle — my  face 
glowing,  and  my  feet  stamping — having  been  infected  uncon¬ 
sciously,  as  men  often  are,  with  instinctive  bodily  sympathy 
with  the  excitement  of  the  crowd.  So  wholly  unintellectual 
was  the  basis  of  this  excitement,  how^ever,  that  I  could  not, 
when  my  mind  retroverted  to  itself,  find  any  connection  or 
meaning  in  the  phrases  of  the  speaker  that  remained  in  my 
memory ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  his  action  ”  rather 
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than  his  sentiments^  that  had  giyen  rise  to  the  excitement  of 
the  congregation. 

I  took  notes  as  well  as  I  could  of  a  single  passage  of  the 
sermon.  The  preacher  having  said  that  among  the  games  of 
the  arena,  were  raaslin  ”  (wrestling)  and  boxing,  and  der 
scribed  how  a  combatant,  determined  to  win  the  prize,  would 
come  boldly  up  to  his  adversary  and  stand  square  before  him, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  while  he  guarded  him¬ 
self  with  one  hand,  'would  give  him  a  lick”  with  the  other, 
continued  in  these  words  :  Then  would  he"  stop,  and  turn 
away  his  fiice,  and  let  the  adversary  hit  back  ?  No,  my 
brethren,  no,  no  1  he’d  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  give  him 
another  lick ;  and  if  he  fell  back,  he’d  keep  close  after  him, 
and  not  stop  I — and  not  faint ! — not  be  content  with  merely 
driving  him  back! — but  he  d  pe7''seve7^e  I  (yes,  glory  !)  and 
hit  him  again  !  (that’s  it,  hit  him  again  1  hit  him  again  1 
oh,  glory  1  hi !  hi !  glory  1)  drive  him  into  the  comer  !  and  45^ 
never,  never  stop  till  he  had  him  down !  (glory,  glory,  glory  1) 
and  he  had  got  his  foot  on  his  neck,  and  the  crown  of  wild 
olive  leaves  was  placed  upon  his  liead  by  tlie  lord  of  the 
games.  (Ha  !  ha  I  glory  to  the  Lord  1  etc.)  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Olympian  games,  my  brethren,  for  the  victor  to 
he  crowned  with  a  crown  of  wild  olive  leaves  ;  but  sometinaes, 
after  all,  it  wouldn’t  be  awarded  right,  because  the  lord  of  the 
games  was  a  poor,  frail,  erroneous  man,  and  maybe  he  couldn’t 
see  right,  or  maybe  he  wasn’t  an  honest  man,  and  would  have 
his  favourites  among  the  combatants,  and  if  his  favourite  was 
beaten,  he  would  not  alloiu  it,  but  would  declare  that  he  was 
the  idctor,  and  the  crown  would  descend  on  his  head  {glory !) 
But  tliere  ain’t  no  danger  of  that  with  our  fight  with  the 
world,  for  our  Lord  is  throned  in  justice.  (Glory  1— oh,  yes  ! 
yes! — sweet  Lord!  sweet  Lord!)  He  seeth  in  secret,  and 
he  knoweth  all  things,  and  there’s  no  chance  for  a  mistake, 
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and  if  only  v^ill  just  persevere  and  conquer,  and  conquer 
and  persevere  (yes,  six  1  oh.  Lord,  yes  !)  and  persevere — not 
for  a  year,  or  for  two  year,  or  ten  year ;  nor  for  seventy  year, 
perhaps ;  but  if  ^Ye  persevere — (yes  !  yes  1) — ^if  we  persevere 
— (oh !  Lord  !  help  us  1) — if  we  persevere  unto  the  end — 
(oh!  oh!  glory  1  glory!  glory!) — until  he  calls  us  home! 
(Frantic  shouting.)  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  us  a 
crown  of  immortal  glory — (Ha  !  ha  !  HA  1) — not  a  crovm 
of  wHd  ohve  leaves  that  begin  to  droop  as  soon  as  they  touch 
our  bro%v,  (oh  1  oh !  oh !)  but  a  crown  of  immortal  glory  1 
That  fadeth  not  away !  Kever  begins  to  droop  !  But  is 
immortal  in  the  heavens !”  (Tremendous  uproar,  many  of 
the  congregation  on  their  feet,  and  uttering  cries  and  shrieks 
impossible  to  be  expressed  in  letters.)  The  shabby  gentleman 
by  nnr  side,  ^Yho  had  been  asleep,  suddenly  avukened,  dropped 
his  stick,  and  shouted  wuth  all  his  might,  Glory  to  the 
.Lord!” 

The  body  of  the  house  was  filled  by^  the  audience ;  there 
were  galleries,  hut  few  persons  were  in  them ;  on  one  side, 
two  or  three  boys,  and  on  the  other,  on  the  seat  nearest  the 
pulpit,  about  a  dozen  w^omen. 

The  preacher  was  drawing  his  sermon  to  a  close,  and  offer¬ 
ing  some  sensible  and  pertinent  advice,  soberly  and  cahnhg 
and  the  congregation  was  attenti^'e  and  comparatively  quiet, 
wfiien  a  small  old  woman,  perfectly  black,  among  those  in  the 
galleiy,  suddenly^  rose,  and  began  dancing  and  clapping  her 
hands  ;  at  first  wuth  a  slow  and  measured  movement,  and  then 
with  increasing  rapidity,  at  the  same  thne  beginning  to  shout 
“  ha !  ha  /”  The  Yvomen  about  her  arose  also,  and  tried  to 
hold  her,  as  there  appeared  great  danger  that  she  would  fall 
■out  of  the  galleiyg  and  those  heloYV  left  their  pews  that  she 
might  not  fall  upon  them. 

The  preacher  continued  his  remarks — much  the  best  j}art 
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of  his  sernioB. — but  it  was  plain  that  they  were  wasted ;  eyery 
one  was  looking  at  the  dancing  Vvoman  in  the  galleiy,  and 
many  were  shouting  and  laughing  aloud  (in  joyful  sympathy, 
I  suppose).  His  eye  flashed  as  he  glanced  anxiously  from 
the  woman  to  the  people,  and  then  stopping  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  a  sad  smile  came  over  his  face ;  he  closed  the  book 
and  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  to  the  desk.  A  voice  in 
the  congregation  struck  into  a  tune,  and  the  wdiole  congrega¬ 
tion  rose  and  joined  in  a  roaring  song.  The  woman  was  still 
shouting  and  dancing,  her  head  thrown  hack  and  rolling  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Gradually  her  shout  became  indistinct, 
she  threw  her  arms  wildly  about  instead  of  clapping  her 
hands,  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  her  companions,  then  threw 
herself  forward  and  embraced  those  before  her,  then  tossed 
herself  from  side  to  side,  gasping,  and  Anally  sunk  to  the  floor, 
where  she  remained  at  the  end  of  the  song,  kicking,  as  if 
acting  a  death  struggle. 

Another  man  now"  rose  in  the  pulpit,  and  gave  out  a  hymn, 
naming  number  and  page,  and  holding  a  book  before  him, 
though  I  thought  he  did  not  read  from  it,  and  I  did  not  see 
another  hook  in  the  house.  Having  recited  seven  verses 
and  repeated  the  number  and  page  of  the  h}min,  he  closed  the 
book  and  commenced  to  address  the  congregation.  He  was  a 
tall,  full-blooded  negro,  very  black,  and  wdtli  a  disgusting  ex- 
pinssion  of  sensuality,  cunning,  and  vanity  in  his  countenance, 
and  a  pompous,  patronizing  manner — a  striking  contrast,  in 
all  respects,  to  the  prepossessing,  quiet,  and  modest  young 
preacher  who  had  preceded  him.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
loosest  form  of  the  fashionable  sack  overcoat,  which  he  threiv 
off  presently,  showing  a  white  vest,  gaudy  cravat,  and  a  tight 
cut-away  coat,  linked  together  at  the  breast  with  jet  buttons. 
He  commenced  by  proposing  to  further  elucidate  the  meaning 
of  the  apostle’s  words:  they  had  an  important  bearing,  be 
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said,  wnich  his  brother  had  not  had  time  to  bring  out  ade¬ 
quately  before  the  congregation.  At  hrst  he  leaned  carelessly 
on  the  pulpit  cushion,  laughing  cunningly,  and  spohe  in  a 
low,  deep,  hoai^e,  indistinct,  and  confidential  tone  ,*  but  soon  he 
struck  a  higher  key,  drawhng  his  sentences  like  a  street  sales¬ 
man,  occasionally  breaking  out  into  a  yell  with  all  the  strength 
of  extraordinarily  powerfiii  lungs,  at  the  same  time  taking  a 
striking  attitude  and  gesturing  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
This  would  create  a  frightful  excitement  in  tlie  people,  and  be 
responded  to  with  the  loudest  and  most  terrific  shouts.  I  can 
compare  them  to  nothing  else  human  I  ever  heard.  Some¬ 
times  he  Yfould  turn  from  the  audience  and  assume  a  personal 
opponent  to  be  standing  by  his  side  in  the  pulpit.  Then, 
after  battling  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  awful  and  majestic  man¬ 
ner  Yuth  this  man  of  Belial,  whom  he  addressed  constantly  as 
“  sir  !”  he  would  turn  again  to  the  admiring  congregation, 
and  in  a  familiar,  gratulatory,  and  conversational  tone  explain 
the  difficulty  into  which  he  had  got  him,  and  then  again  sud¬ 
denly  turn  hack  upon  him,  and  in  a  boxing  attitude  give  an¬ 
other  kiiock-doYm  reply  to  his  heretical  propositions. 

His  language  was  in  a  great  part  unintelligible  to  me,  but 
the  congregation  seemed  to  enjoy  it  highly,  and  encouraged 
and  assisted  him  in  his  combat  v/ith  Sir  Xnight  of  his 
imagination  most  tumrdtuously  ;  and  I  soon  found  tliat  this 
poor  gentleman,  over  Y'hom  he  rode  his  high  horse  so  fiercely, 
was  one  of  those  ^vho  tetke  imto  themselves  the  name  of 
Baptist,”  and  that  the  name  of  his  o^vn  charger  was  Perse- 
ve  rance-of-tlie-Saints .  ’  ’ 

The  only  intelligible  argument  that  I  could  discover,  was 
presented  under  the  following  circumstances.  Having  made 
his  supposed  adversaiy  assert  that  “  if  a  man  would  only  just 
believe,  and  let  him  bury  him  under  de  water,  he  would  be 
saved,” — ^he  caught  up  the  big  pulpit  Bible,  and  using  it  as  a 
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catapult,  pretended  to  iinrl  from  it  tlie  reply — “Except  ye 
persevere  and  fight  de  good  fight  unto  de  end,  ye  shall  he 
damned  1”  “  That’s  it,  that’s  it  1”  shouted  the  delighted  au¬ 

dience.  “  Yes  !  you  shall  he  damned !  Ah  !  you’ve  got  it 
now,  have  ye  1  Pooh ! — Wha’s  de  use  o’  his  tellin’  us  dat 
ar  ?”  he  continued,  turning  to  the  congregation  with  a  laugh  ; 
“wha’-s  de  use  on’t,  when  we  know  dat  a  month  arter  he’s 
buried  ’em  under  de  water — whar  do  we  find  ’em  ?  Ha  ?  ah 
ha  1  Whar  ?  In  de  grog-shop  !  (ha !  ha  I  ha  !  ha  1)  Yes 
we  do,  don’t  we  ?  (Yes  !  yes  1)  In  de  rum-hole  i  (Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  1  Yes  1  yes  !  oh  Lord  !)  and  wn  know  de  spirit  of  rum  and 
de  Spirit  of  Grod  hasn’t  got  no  ’nnities.  (Yah  1  ha !  ha  1  yes ! 
yes  !  dat’s  it  I  dat’s  it !  oh,  my  J esus !  Oh  !  oh !  glory  ! 
glory !)  Sut’nly,  sah  I  You  may  launch  out  upon  de  ocean  a 
drop  of  oil  way  up  to  Virginny,  and  we’ll  launch  annudder 
one  heah  to  Lusiana,  and  when  dey  meets — no  matter  how 
far  dey  been  gone — dey ’ll  unite  !  Why,  sah  ?  Because  dey’s 
got  de  ’finities,  sah  I  But  de  spirit  of  rum  haint  got  nary 
sort  o’  ’finity  wnth  de  Spirit,”  etc. 

Tiiree  of  the  congregation  threw  themselves  into  hysterics 
during  this  harangue,  though  none  were  so  violent  as  that  of 
the  woman  in  the  gallery.  '  The  nmn  I  had  noticed  first  from 
his  strange  convulsive  motions,  was  shaking  as  if  in  a  violent 
ague,  and  frequently  snatched  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  in  his 
teeth  as  if  he  would  rend  it.  The  speaker  at  length  retmned 
to  the  hymn,  repeated  the  number  and  page  and  the  first  two 
lines.  These  were  sung,  and  he  repeated  the  next,  and  so  on, 
as  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  service.  The  congregation 
sang ;  I  think  eYerj  one  joined,  even  the  children,  and  the 
collective  sound  was  wonderful.  The  voices  of  one  or  two 
women  rose  above  the  rest,  and  one  of  these  soon  began  to 
introduce  variations,  which  consisted  mainly  of  shouts  of  Oh ! 
oh!  at  a  j^iercing  height.  Many  of  the  singers  kept  time 
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their  feet,  balancing  themselYes  on  each  alternately,  ancl 
swinging  their  bodies  accordingly.  The  reading  of  the  lines 
would  be  accompanied  also  by  shouts,  as  during  the  previous 
discourse. 

When  the  preacher  had  concluded  reading  the  last  two 
lines,  as  the  singing  again  proceeded,  he  raised  his  own  voice 
above  all,  turned  around,  clapped  his  hands,  and  commenced 
to  dance,  and  laughed  aloud — first  vvfith  his  back,  and  then  with 
his  face  to  the  audience. 

The  singing  ceased,  but  he  continued  his  movements,  leap¬ 
ing,  with  increasing  agility,  from  one  side  of  the  pulpit  to  the 
other.  The  people  below  laughed  and  shouted,  and  the  two 
other  preachers  who  were  shut  in  the  pulpit  vfith  the  dancer, 
tried  hard  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  and  threw  forward  their 
arms  or  shoulders,  to  fend  off  his  powerful  bufiets  as  he  surged 
about  between  them.  Swinging  out  his  arms  at  random,  with 
a  blow  of  his  fist  he  knocked  the  great  Bible  spinning  off  the 
desk,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  children  below ;  then  threw 
himself  back,  jamming  the  old  man,  who  was  trying  to  restrain 
him,  against  the  'wall. 

At  the  next  heave,  he  pitched  headforemost  into  the  young 
preacher,  driving  him  through  the  door  and  falling  vdth  him 
half  dovTi  the  stairs,  and  after  bouncing  about  a  few  moments, 
jerking  his  anns  and  legs  violently,  like  a  supple  jack,  in 
every  direction,  and  all  the  time  driving  his  breath  with  all 
the  noise  possible  between  his  set  teeth,  and  trying  to  foam  at 
the  mouth  and  act  an  epileptic  fit,  there  he  lay  as  if  dead,  the 
young  preacher,  with  the  same  sad  smile,  and  something  of 
shame  on  his  face,  sitting  on  the  stair  holding  his  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  grasping  one  of  his  hands,  while  his  feet  were 
extended  up  into  the  pulpit. 

The  third  man  in  the  pulpit,  a  short,  aged  negro,  Vvith  a 
smiling  face,  and  a  pleasing  manner,  took  the  Bible,  Vvdfich 
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was  lianded  up  to  liim  hj  one  of  the  congregation,  laid  it  upon 
the  desk,  and,  leaning  over  it,  told  the  people,  in  a  gentle, 
conversational  tone,  that  the  *^^1076  feast  ”  would  be  held  at 
four  o’clock ;  gave  some  instructions  about  the  tickets  of  ad¬ 
mission,  and  severely  reproved  those,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  late,  and  insisted  upon  being  let  in  after  the  doors 
were  locked.  He  then  announced  that  the  doxology  Avould  be 
sung,  which  accordingly  followed,  another  woman  going  into 
hysterics  at  the  close.  The  prostrate  man  rose,  and  released 
the  young  preacher,  who  pronounced  the  Apostles’  blessing, 
and  the  congregation  slowly  passed  out,  chatting  and  saluting 
one  another  politely  as  they  went,  and  bearing  not  the  slight¬ 
est  mark  of  the  previous  excitement. 

I  came  to  Mr.  E.’s  plantation  by  a  steamboat,  late  at 
night.  As  the  boat  approached  the  shore,  near  his  house, 
her  big  bell  having  been  rung  some  ten  minutes  previously, 
a  negro  came  out  with  a  lantern  to  meet  her.  The  boat’s 
bow  was  run  boldly  against  the  bank ;  I  leaped  ashore,  the 
clerk  threw  out  a  newspaper  and  a  package,  saying  to  the 
negro,  “  That’s  for  your  master,  and  that’s  for  so-and-so,  tell 
your  master,  and  ask  him  to  give  it  to  him.”  The  boat 
bounded  oif  at  once,  bj^  her  own  elasticity,  the  starboard 
■wheel  was  backed  for  a  turn  or  tym,  and  the  next  minute  the 
great  edifice  wus  driving  up  the  stream  again — not  a  rope 
having  been  lifted,  nor  any  other  movement  having  been 
made  on  board,  except  by  the  pilot  and  engineer. 

Do  you  belong  to  Mr.  E.  ?”  I  asked  the  negro.  Yes, 
sir;  is  you  going  to  our  house,  master?”  “Yes.”  “I’ll 
sbov/  you  the  way,  then,  sir;”  and  he  conducted  me  in, 
leaving  the  parcels  the  clerk  had  thrown  out,  where  they  had 
fallen,  on  the  hank. 

A  negro  woman  prepared  a  bed  for  me,  waited  at  the  door 
till  I  bad  put  out  my  light,  and  then  returned  to  tuck  in  the 
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iniisquito-bar  tightly  about  the  bed.  Tliis  was  merely  from 
custom,  as  there  were  no  mnsqiiitoes  at  that  season.  In  the 
morning  the  same  Y'oman  awakened  me,  opened  the  curtains, 
and  asked  me  to  take  the  money  wkich  she  had  found  in  the 
pockets  of  my  clothing,  while  she  took  it  out  to  be  brushed. 

Mr.  E.  is  a  Southerner  by  birth,  but  w'as  educated  at  the 
North,  where,  also,  and  in  foreign  countries,  he  has  sjDent  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  He  is  a  man  of  more  than  usual  pre¬ 
cision  of  mind,  energetic  and  humane ;  and  while  his  negroes 
seemed  to  be  better  disciplined  than  any  others  I  had  seen, 
they  eyidently  i^egarded  him  wdth  affection,  respect,  and 
pride. 

He  had  been  ill  for  some  w^eeks  preyious  to  my  visit,  and 
when  he  walked  out  wdth  me,  on  the  second  day,  it  w^as  the 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of  his  illness  that  his 
field-hands  had  seen  him. 

The  fi_rst  negToes  w^e  met  were  half  a  dozen  wmmen,  who 
w^ere  going  up  to  the  nursery  to  suckle  their  children — the 
overseer’s  bell  having  been  just  rung  (at  eleven  o’clock),  to 
call  them  in  from  work  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  E.  said  that 
he  allow- ed  them  tw'O  hours  to  be  wdth  their  children  while 
nursing  at  noon,  and  to  leave  work  an  hour  earlier  at  night 
than  the  other  field-hands.  The  w^omen  all  stepped  as  we 
met  them,  and  asked,  w- ith  much  animation : 

Oh,  master  !  hov/  is  on  ?’^ 

''Yvhll,  I'm  getting  up.  How  are  you,  girls?” 

“Oh,  we’swell,  sir.” 

“  The  children  all  well  ?” 

“Yes,  master,  aU  but  Siikey's,  sir.” 

“  Siikey's  ?  What,  isn't  that  well  yet  ?" 

“No,  master.” 

“  But  it’s  getting  well,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  master.” 
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Soon  after  Tve  met  a  Loy,  clriving  a  cart.  Hs  pulled  up  as 
lie  came  against  us,  and^  taking  ori  liis  hat,  asked,  “  How  is 
’on,  master  ?” 

^•I’m  getting  well,  you  see.  If  I  don't  get  about,  and 
look  after  you,  I’m  afraid  we  shan’t  hare  much  of  a  crop.  I 
don’t  baow  wdiat  you  niggers  will  do  for  Christmas  money.” 

Ha! — look  heah,  massa ! — you  jus’  go  right  straight  on 
de  ways  you’s  goin’ ;  see  suthin’  make  you  laugh,  ha!  ha! 
(meaning  the  work  that  had  been  done  while  he  was  ill,  and 
the  good  promise  of  a  crop). 


The  plantation  contaiiied  about  nine  hundred  acres  of 
tillageland,  and  aTkrge  tract  swanip^j’ or  w'oocEahdT^^s 
atkched  to^itf  The  tillage  land  j^Jnclosed  all  in  orle’^ireld — 
by  a  strong  cypress  post  anci  rail  fence,  and  was  diainedUy 


two  canalaTBrSHeet  deep,  running  abbut^^enty  feet  apart, ^ 
arid  parallel — ^the  earth  ftom  both  being  thrown  tagetlieig’ so 
as  to  mafe  a  high,  road  between  them,  straight  through 
jhe  midffle  of  the  jokntation, 


Erontin.!?  upon  the  riror,  and  but  sin  or  einht  rods  from 
the  public  road,  which  eTCiwavlieje  .runs^  close  along  the  shore 
inside  the  levee,  was  the  gnansion  of  the  proyjrietor :  an  oM 
Creole  house,  the  lower  stoiw  of  brick  and  the  second  of 
wood,  with  a  broad  gallery,  shaded  by  the  extended  rcof, 
running  all  around  it:  the  roof  steep,  and  shedding  water  on 
four  sides,  with  ornaments  of  turned  wood  where  lines  met, 
and  broken  by  sereral  small  dormer  windows.  The  gallery 
was  supported  by  round  brick  columns,  and  arches.  The 
parlours,  libraiy,  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  white  family  were 


all  OIL  the  second  floor.  ^Be^/een  the  house  and  the  street 
^was  a  yard,  planted  formally  with  oran^-Tfees’hhd  ollfer 
eyergreens.  A  little  on  one  side  ofHEETiOuse  stood  a  large 
Wo-story,  square  dove-cot,  wliich  is  a  universal  appendage  of 
a  sugar-planter’s  house'.  In  the  rear  of  the  house  wus  am 
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other  large  yard,  in  wjiicli,  irrefflilyly  placed,  were  hoiises  for 
the  f^ily  servants^  ji  kitchen,  stable^  carri^e-housej  smoEe^^ 
honse,._.e.t.o.>.  Behind  tMs  _rear-yjxA Jhexe„..AYas^^.^.j 
garden^  of  an  acre  pr  in  the  charge  of  a  negi’o  gar¬ 

dener  ;  a  line  of  fig-trees  were  planted  along  the  fence,  but 
all  the  gTonnd  inclosed  was  intended  to  be  cropped  with 
vegetables  for  the  &mily,  and  for  the  supply  of  ^^the  people/’ 
I  was  pleased  to  notice,  however,  that  the  negro-gardener 
had,  of  his  ov/n  accord,  planted  some  violets  and  other 
dowering  plants.  From  a  corner  of  the  coiud  a  road  ran  to 
the  sugar-Tvorks  and  the  negro  settlement,  which  were  five  or 
six  hundi’ed  yards  from  the  house. 

The  negTo  houses  were  exactly  like  those  I  have  described 
on  the  Georgia  Eice  Plantation,  except  that  they  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  broad  galleries  in  front.  They  were  as  neat  and 
well-made  externally  as  the  cottages  usually  provided  by  large 
manufacturing  companies  in  hfew  England,  to  be  rented  to 
their  worlonen.  The  clothing  furnished  the  negroes,  and  the 
rations  of  bacon  and  meal,  were  the  same  as  on  other  good 
plantations.  During  the  gxinding  season  extra  rations  of 
dour  were  served,  and  hot  coffee  was  kept  constantly  in  the 
sugar-house,  and  the  hands  on  duty  were  allowed  to  drink  it 
almost  ad  libitum.  They  were  also  allowed  to  drink  freely 
of  the  hot  siro]3^  of  which  they  were  extremely  fond.  A 
generous  allowance  of  sir  op,  or  molasses,  was  also  given  out 
to  them,  with  their  other  rations,  every  week  during  the 
mnter  and  early  summer.  In  extremely  hot  weather  it  was 
thought  to  be  unfavourable  to  health,  and  was  discontinued. 
Eations  of  tobacco  were  also  served.  At  Christmas,  a  sum  of 
money,  equal  to  one  dollar  for  each  hogshead  of  sugar  made 
on  the  plantation,  was  divided  among  the  negroes.  The  last 
year  this  had  amounted  to  over  two  dollars  a  head.  It  was 
usually  given  to  the  heads  of  families.  If  any  had  been  par- 
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ticularly  careless  or  lazy,  it  was  remembered  at  tbis  Christmas 
dole.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  this  arrangement,  small  as  was 
the  amount  received  by  each  person,  w^as  to  give  the  labourers 
a  direct  interest  in  the  economical  direction  of  their  labour : 
the  advantage  of  it  was  said  to  be  evident. 

.  Mr.  E.  had  purchased  the  plantation  but  tlmee  years  before, 
and  had  afterwards  somewhat  increased  its  area  by  buying 
out  several  poor  people,  who  had  owned  small  farms  adjoin¬ 
ing.  He  had  greatly  extended  and  improved  the  drainage, 
and  had ,  nearly  doubled  the  force  of  negroes  employed  upon 
it,  adding  to  the  number  that  he  purchased  with  the  land, 
nearly  as  many  more  whom  he  had  inherited,  and  whom  he 
transferred  to  it  from  an  old  cotton  plantation  that  he  had 
formerly  lived  upon. 

He  had  considerably  more  than  doubled  the  stock  of  mules 
and  oxen ;  had  built  entirely  new  cabins  for  all  the  negroes, 
and  new  sugar-works  and  stables.  His  whole  capital,  he  said, 
when  he  first  bought  the  plantation,  would  not  have  paid  half 
the  price  of  it  and  of  the  cost  of  stocking  it  as  he  had  done. 
Most  men  when  they  buy  a  plantation,  he  informed  me,  go 
very  heavily  in  debt ;  frequently  tlie  purchase  is  made  three 
quarters  on  credit. 

Buying  a  plantation,”  were  his  words,  whether  a  sugar 
or  cotton  plantation,  in  this  country,  is  usually  essentially  a 
gambling  operation.  The  capital  invested  in  a  sugur  planta¬ 
tion  of  the  size  of  mine  ought  not  to  be  less  than  150,000. 
The  purchaser  pays  dovsm  what  he  can,  and  usually  gives 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  in  sis  annual  instal¬ 
ments,  with  interest  (10  per  cent,  per  annum)  from  the  date 
of  the  piu’chase.  Success  in  sugar,  as  Vvell  as  cotton  planting, 
is  dependent  on  so  many  circumstances,  that  it  is  as  much 
trusting  to  luck  as  betting  on  a  throw  of  dice.  If  his  first 
crop  proves  a  bad  one,  he  inu^:t  borrow  mone^v  of  the  Jews  in 
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ITew  Orleans  to  his  first  note ;  they  yfill  sell  him  this  on 
the  best  terms  they  can — often  at  not  less  than  25  per  cent, 
per  aiiiinm.  If  three  or  four  bad  crops  foUoy'  one  another,  he 
is  mined.  But  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and  he  liyes  on,  one 
year  gaining  a  little  on  his  debts,  but  almost  as  often  enlarg¬ 
ing  them.  Three  or  fonr  years  ago  there  ^yas  hardly  a 
planter  in  Louisiana  or  Mississippi  who  .  was  not  in  very  em¬ 
barrassed  circumstances,  nearly  eyery  one  haying  his  croj)S 
pledged  to  his  creditors  long  before  they  were  secured .  The 
good  prices  and  good  crops  of  the  last  feAV  years  haye  set  them 
all  on  their  legs  again ;  and  this  year  all  the  jevrellers’  shops, 
and  stores  of  rich  inxnitnre  and  dry  goods,  in  Neyr  Orleans, 
were  cleared  out  by  the  middle  of  the  season,  and  eyerybcdy 
feels  strong  and  cheerful.  I  haye  myself  been  particularly 
fortunate ;  I  haye  made  three  good  crops  in  succession.  Last 
year  I  made  six  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
twelye  hundred  barrels  of  molasses.  The'  molasses  alone 
brought  ine  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all  my  plantation 
expenses ;  and  the  sugar  yields  me  a  clear  profit  of  twenty- 
fiye  per  cent,  on  my  whole  inyestment.  If  I  make  another 
crop  this  year  as  good  as  that,  I  shall  be  able  to  discount  my 
outstanding  notes,  and  shall  he  clear  of  debt  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  instead  of  six,  yffiich  y'as  all  I  had  hoped  for,” 

On  another  plantation,  which  I  haye  since  yisited,  which 
had  a  shay e’ population  of  oyer  two  hundred — counted  as  one 
hundred  field-hands — the  sugar  worts  cost  40,000,  and 
seven  hundred  barrels  of  sugar  were  made  last  year.  On  this 
plantation  there  is  a  steam-pump,  which  drains  the  rear  of  the 
plantation  over  a  levee,  when  the  back-water  from  the  swamp 
would  otherwise  prevent  perfect  drainage. 

Mr.  E.  modestly  credited  his  extraordinaiy  success  to 
^^luck;”  but  I  was  satisfied,  upon  examining  his  imimoye- 
ments,  and  considering  the  reasons,  which  he  readily  gave  for 
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every  operation  which  he  showed,  or  described  to  me,  that 
intelligence,  study,  and  enterjorise  had  seldom  better  claims  to 
reward.  Adjoining  his  plantation  there  was  another  oi  nearly 
twice  the  size,  on  which  an  equal  number  of  negroes  and  only 
half  the  number  of  cattle  were  employed ;  and  the  proprietor, ' 
I  was  told,  had  had  rather  had  Inch  :  he  had,  in  fact,  made  but 
little  more  than  half  as  much  sugar  as  Mr.  E.  I  inquired  of  the 
latter  if  there  "was  any  advantage  in  his  soil  over  that  of  his 
neighbour’s.  I  think  not,”  he  replied ;  my  best  cane  was 
made  on  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  his,  which,  before  I  bought 
it,  was  thought  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  great  advantage  I 
had  over  him  last  year,  mainly  arose  horn  my  having  secured 
a  more  complete  drainage  of  all  my  land.” 

The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plantation  wms  a  fine, 
dark,  sandy  loam;  some  of  it,  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  river,  ’was  lighter  in  colour,  and  more  clayey  ;  and  in  one 
part,  where  there  was  a  very  slight  depression  of  the  surface- 
over  about  fifty  acres,  there  was  a  dark,  stifiish  soil.  It  was 
this  to  which  Mr.  E.  alluded  as  having  produced  his  best 
cane.  It  had  been  considered  too  low,  wet,  tenacious,  and 
unfertile  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  by  the  former  owner,  and 
was  covered  vuth  bushes  and  weeds  when  he  .took  it.  The 
improvement  had  been  effected  entirely  by  draining  and  fall- 
piouglrmg.  In  fall-ploughing,  as  a  remedy  for  tenacity  of 
soil,  this  gentleman’s  experience  had  given  him  great  taitli. 
At  various  points,  on  my  tour,  I  found  most  conflicting 
opinions  upon  this  point,  many  (among  them  the  President 
of  a  State  Agricultural  Society)  having  invariably  observed 
pernicious  efiects  result  from  it. 

The  sugar-cane  is  a  j^erennial-rooted  plant,  and  the  stalk 
doss  not  attain  its  full  size,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
in  less  growdng  time  than  twelve  months ;  and  seed  does  not 
usuallv  form  upon  it  until  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  month. 
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This  function  (termed  arroiving)  it  only  performs  in  a  very 
hot  and  steadily  hot  climatej  somewhat  rarely  even  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  plant  is,  at  ail  stages,  extremely  suscep¬ 
tible  to  cold,  a  moderate  frost  not  only  suspending  its  growth, 
but  disorganizing  it  so  that  the  cheraical  qualities  of  its  sap 
are  changed,  and  it  is  rendered  valueless  for  sugar  making. 

As  frosts  of  considerable  severit}^  are  common  in  all  parts  of 
Louisiana,  during  three  months  of  the  year,  of  course  the 
sugar-cane  is  there  never  permitted  to  attain  its  full  growth. 
To  so  much  greater  perfection  does  it  arrive  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  the  cane  produced  on  one  acre  will  yield  from 
3,000  to  6,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  while  in  Louisiana  1,000  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  average  obtained.  I  could  make  siig-ar  in  the 
climate  of  Cuba,”  said  a  Louisiana  planter  to  me,  *^for  half 
the  price  that,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it 
must  cost  here.”  In  addition  to  the  natural  uncongeniality 
of  the  climate,  the  ground  on  which  it  grows  in  Louisiana, 
being  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  river,  is  much  of  the  time 
made  cold  by  tlie  infiltration  of  moisture.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  by  reason  of  the  extreme  fertility  of  this  alluvial  deposit, 
assisted  hy  a  careful  method  of  cultivation,  that  the  cane  is 
forced  to  a  state  of  maturity  which  enables  it  to  yield  an 
amount  of  sugar  v^diich,  with  the  assistance  of  a  governmentai 
protection  against  foreign  competition,  will  be  remunerative 
to  the  planter. 

I  must  confess^  that  there  seems  to  me  room  for  grave 
doubt  if  the  capital,  labour,  and  especially  the  human  life, 
which  have  been  and  w'hich  continue  to  be  spent  in  converting 
the  swamps  of  Louisiana  into  sugar  plantations,  and  in 
defending  them  agamst  tiie  aiiniia].  assaults  of  the  river,  and 
th_e_feym"  and  the  cholera,  could 3ot  have  been  better  em- 
j^loyed  some^vhere  else.  It  is  claimed  as  a  great  advantag^T 
Slavery,  as  well  as  of  Protection,  that  what  has  been  done  for 
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.  this  purpose  never  would  have  been  done  without  it.  If  it  v^iild 
not,  the  obvious  reason  is,  that  the  wages,  or  prosj)ect  of  profit 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  free  men  to  undergo 
the  inconveniences  and  the  danger  incident  to  the  enterprise. 
There  is  now  great  \vealth  in  Louisiana ;  but  I  question  if 
greater  wealth  vrould  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  same  ex¬ 
penditure  of  hmnan  labour,  and  happiness,  and  life,  in  very 
many  other  directions. 

Planting  commences  immediately  after  the  sugar-manii- 
faeturing  season  is  concluded — usually  in  January.  New  or 
fallow  land  is  prepared  by  ploughing  the  w' hole  simface :  on  this 
plantation  the  plough  used  was  made  in  Kentucky,  and  was  of 
a  very  good  model,  ploughing  seven  to  nine  inches  deep,  with  a 
single  j)air  of  mules.  The  ground  being  then  harrowed,  drills 
are  opened  with  a  double  mould-board  plough,  seven  feet  apart. 
Cuttings  of  cane  for  seed  are  to  be  planted  in  them.  These  are 
luservcd  from  the  crop  in  the  autumn,  wdien  some  of  the  best 
canu  on  the  plantation  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  wdiile  still 
standing.'^'  This  is  cut  off  at  the  roots,  and  laid  up  in  heaps 
or  stacks,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  leaves  and  tops  protect 
the  stalks  from  frost.  The  heaps  are  called  mattresses ;  they 
are  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  as  many  yards  across.  At  the 
planting  season  they  are  opened,  and  the  cane  comes  out  moist 
and  green,  and  sweet,  with  the  buds  or  eyes,  which  protrude 
at  the  joints,  swelling.  The  immature  top  parts  of  the  stalk 
are  cut  off,  and  they  are  loaded  into  carts,  and  carried  to  the 
ground  prepared  for  planting.  The  carts  used  are  large,  with 
liigh  side-boards,  and  are  drawn  by  three  mules — one  large 
one  being  in  the  shafts,  and  two  lighter  ones  abreast,  before 

*  It  is  only  on  the  best  plantations  that  the  seed-cane  is  selected  with  this  care. 
On  anotlier  plantation  that  I  visited  during  the  planting  season  I  noticed  that  the 
best  part  ot‘  the  stalk  had  been  out  ofi  for  grinding,  and  only  the  less  valuable  part 
saved  fei  seed  ;  and  this,  I  appreher.d,  is  the  general  practice.  The  best  cuttings 
probably  pi'oduce  the  most  vigorous  plants. 
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her.  The  drivers  are  hoys,  who  use  the  whip  a  great  deal, 
and  drive  rapidly. 

In  the  field  I  found  the  labourers  working  in  three  divisions 
— the  first,  consisting  of  light  hands,  brought  the  cane  by 
arms-full  frona  the  cart,  and  laid  it  by  the  side  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  ;  the  second  planted  it,  and  the  third  covered  if.  Plant¬ 
ing  is  done  by  laying  the  cuttings  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
in  such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  three  always  together,  with 
the  eyes  of  each  a  little  removed  from  those  of  the  others — 
that  is,  all  ^‘breaking  joints.’^ They  are  thinly  covered 
with  earth,  drawn  over  them  mth  hoes.  The  other  tools 
were  so  well  selected  on  this  plantation,  that  I  expressed 
surprise  at  the  clumsiness  of  the  hoes,  particularly  as  the 
soil  was  light,  and  entirely  free  from  stones.  “  Such  hoes 
as  you  use  at  the  North  would  not  last  a  negro  a  day,'’  said 
the  planter. 

Cane  will  grow  for  several  years  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
plants,  and,  when  it  is  allowed  to  do  so,  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  expense  is  avoided  ;  but  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is 
less  when  growing  from  this  source  than  when  starting  from 
cuttings,  and  the  crop,  when  thus  obtained,  is  annually  less  and 
less  productive,  until,  after  a  number  of  years,  depending  upon 
the  rigour  of  the  seasons,  fresh  shoots  cease  to  spring  from  the 
stubble.  This  sprouting  of  cane  from  the  stools  of  the  last 
crop  is  termed  ratooning."  In  the  West  India  plantations 
the  cane  is  frequently  allowed  to  ratoon  for  eight  successive 
crops.  In  Louisiana  it  is  usual  to  plant  once  in  three  years, 
trusting  to  the  ratooning  for  two  crops  only,  and  this  was  the 
practice  on  Mr.  E.'s  plantation.  The  cost  of  sugar  growing 
w^ould  be  very  greatly  increased  if  the  crop  needed  planting 
every  year ;  for  all  the  cane  grown  upon  an  acre  will  not  furnish 
seed  for  more  than  four  acres — consequently  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole  of  each  crop  jias  to  be  reserved  for  the  planting  of 
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the  following  crop,  even  when  tYN^o-thirds  of  this  is  to  be  of 
ratoon  cane. 

Planting  is  finished  in  a  fayoiirable  season— early  in  March. 
Tillage  is  connneneed  immediately  afterwards,  by  ploughing 
from  the  rows  of  young  cane,  and  subsequently  continued  very 
much  after  the  usual  plans  of  tillage  for  potatoes,  when  planted 
in  drills,  with  us.  By  or  before  the  first  of  July,  the  crop  is  all 
well  earthed  up,  the  rows  of  cane  gromng  from  the.  crest  of  a 
rounded  bed,  seven  feet  wide,  with  deep  w^ater-furrows  be¬ 
tween  each.  The  cane  is  at  this  time  five  or  six  feet  hiuh  ; 
and  that  growing  from  each  bed  forms  arches  with  that  of  the 
next,  so  as  to  completely  shade  the  ground.  The  furrows  be¬ 
tween  the  beds  are  carefully  cleaned  out ;  so  that  in  the  most 
drenching  torrents  of  rain,  the  water  is  rapidly  carried  off  into 
the  drains,  and  thence  to  the  swamp ;  and  the  crop  then  re¬ 
quires  no  finther  lahoiir  upon  it  until  frost  is  apprehended,  or 
the  season,  for  grinding  arrives. 

The  nearly  three  months’  interval,  commencing  at  the 
intensest  heat  of  summer,  corresponds  in  the  allotment  of 
labour  to  the  period  of  winter  in  bforthern  agriculture, 
because  the  winter  itself,  on  the  sugar-plantations,  is  the 
planting-season.  The  negroes  are  employed  in  cutting  and 
carting  vvood  for  boiling  the  cane-juice,  in  making  necessary 
repairs  or  additions .  to  the  sugar-house,  and  otherwise  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  grinding-season. 

The  grinding-season  is  the  harvest  of  the  sugar-planter ;  it 
commences  in  October,  and  continues  for  two  or  three  months, 
during  which  time,  the  greatest  possible  activity  and  the 
utmost  labour  of  which  the  hands  are  capable,  are  required  to 
secure  the  product  of  the  previous  labour  of  the  year.  Mr.  B. 
assured  me  that  during  the  last  grinding-season  nearly  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  his  plantation,  including  the  over¬ 
seer  and  himself,  were  on  duty  fully  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
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From  tlie  momerit  grinding  first  commences,  niitil  the  end  of 
the  season,  it  is  never  discontinued :  the  fires  under  the  boiler 
never  go  out,  and  the  negroes  only  rest  for  six  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  by  relays — three-quarters  of  them  being  con¬ 
stantly  at  work. 

ISTotwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  labour  required  of 
them  at  this  time,  Mr.  E.  said  that  his  negroes  were  as  glad 
as  he  was  himself  to  have  the  time  for  grinding  arrive,  and  they 
worked  with  greater  cheerfulness  than  at  any  other  season. 
How  can  those  persons  who  are  always  so  ready  to  maintain 
that  the  slaves  work  less  than  free  labourers  in  free  countries, 
and  that  for  tliat  reason  they  are  to  be  envied  by  them, 
account  for  this  ?  That  at  Mr.  E.^s  plantation  it  was  the  case 
that  the  slaves  enjoyed  most  that  season  of  the  year  when 
the  hardest  labour  wus  required  of  them,  I  have,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  E.^’s  own  evidence,  good  reason  to  believe,  which  I 
shall  presently  report.  And  the  reason  of  it  evidently  is,  that 
they  are  then  better  paid  ;  they  have  better  and  more  varied 
food  and  stimulants  than  usual,  but  especially  they  have  a 
degree  of  freedom,  and  of  social  pleasure,  and  a  variety  of 
occupation  which  brings  a  recreation  of  the  mind,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  gives  them  strength  for,  and  pleasure  in,  their 
labour.  Men  of  sense  have  discovered  that  when  they  desire 
to  get  extraordinary  exertions  from  their  slaves,  it  is  better  to 
offer  them  rewards  than  to  whip  them ;  to  encourage  them, 
rather  than  to  drive  them. 

If  the  season  has  been  favourable,  so  that  the  cane  is 
strong,  and  well  matured,  it  will  endure  a  smart  eai’ly  frost 
without  injury,  particularly  if  the  ground  is  well  drained; 
but  as  rapidly  as  possible,  after  the  season  has  aiTived  at 
Vvhich  frosts  are  to  be  expected,  the  whole  crop  is  cut,  and 
put  in  mattresses,  from  which  it  is  taken  to  the  grinding^mill 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  made  to  use  it. 
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Tlie  business  of  manufacturing  sugar  is  eyerywhere  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  planting  of  the  cane.  The  short¬ 
ness  of  the  season  during  which  the  cane  can  be  used  is  the 
reason  assigned  for  this :  the  proprietors  would  not  be  whiling 
to  trust  to  custom-mills  to  manufacture  their  produce  with 
the  necessary  rapidity.  If  cane  should  be  cultivated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  crops  — that  is,  on  small  farms,  instead  of 
great  sugar  only  ’’  plantations — neighbourhood  custom- 
mills  would  probably  be  employed.  The  profit  of  a  sugar- 
plantation  is  now  large,  much  in  proportion  to  its  size  (if  it 
be  proportionately  stocked)  ;  because  only  a  very  large 
supply  of  cane  whU  warrant  the  proprietor  in  providing  the 
mosG  economical  manufacturing  apparatus.  In  1849  there 
were  1,474  sugar  estates  in  Louisiana,  producing  236,547 
hhds.  of  sugar  ;  but  it  is  thought  that  half  of  this  quantity 
was  produced  on  less  than  200  estates— that  is,  that  one- 
eighth  of  the  plantations  produced  one-half  the  sugar.  The 
sugar-^Yorks  on  some'  of  the  large  estates  cost  over  |fl00,000, 
and  many  of  them  manufacture  over  1,000,000  lbs.  per 
annum.  The  profits  of  these,  under  our  present  tarifT,  in  a 
favourable  season,  are  immense. 

The  apparatus  used  upon  the  better  class  of  plantations  is 
very  admirable,  and  improvements  are  yearly  being  made, 
which  indicate  high  scientific  acquirements,  and  much  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  inventors.  The  whole 
process  of  sugar  manufacturings  although  chemical  analysis 
proves  that  a  large  amount  of  saccharine  is  stiU  wasted,  has 
been  wutbin  a  few  years  greatly  improved,  principally  by 
reason  of  the  experiments  and  discoveries  of  the  French 
chemists,  whose  laboui’s  have  been  directed  by  the  purpose  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  beet-sugar.  Apparatus  for  various  processes 
in  the  manufacture,  which  they  have  invented  or  recom¬ 
mended,  has  been  improved,  and  brought  into  practical 
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operation  on  a  large  scale  on  some  of  tlie  Louisiana  planta- 
tionSj  the  owjiers  of  which  are  among  the  most  intelligent, 
enterprising,  and  wealthy  men  of  business  in  the  United 
States.  Forty-three  plantations  in  the  State  are  now  far- 
nished  "with  apparatus  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  best 
scientific  laiowleclge  on  the  subject ;  and  914  are  driyen  by 
steam- enghies — leaving  but  560  to  be  ^yo^ked  by  horse¬ 
power.  Mr.  E.’s  sugar-house,  for  making  brown  sugar,  was 
finmished  with  the  best  kind  of  apparatus,  at  a  cost  of 
^'20,000.  Preparations  vrere  making  for  the  addition  of 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  white  loaf  sugar,  which  would 
cost  ,120,000  more,  I  have  visited  one  plantation  on  v/hieh 
the  sugar-works  are  said  to  have  cost  over  #100,000. 


At  one  corner  of  Mr.  E.^s  plantation,  there  was  a  hamlet 
cor±sisting  of  about  a  dozen  small  houses  or  huts,  bunt  of 
vhbLoFclay,  nTTEe  old  French  peasan^style. ^  The  residents 
owned  small  Srrns,„^.on.  .vFich^  they  .raised.....a  little  corn  and . 
lissun  Mr.  E.  described  them  as  lazy  vaga^nds,  doing 
but  little  and  sjAnding  much  time  in  shooting,  fishing, 

and  play.  He  wanted  much  to  buy  all  their  land,  and  get 
them  to  move  away.  Fie  had  already  bought  out  some  of 
them,  and  had  made  arrangements  by  which  he  hoped  soon 
to  get  hold  of  the  land  of  some  of  the  rest.  He  was  willing 
to  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  property  was  actually 
vvortli,  to  get  them  to  move  oil  As  fast  as  he  got  possession^ 
he  destroyed  their  houses  and  gardens,  removed  their  fences 
and  trees,  and  brought  all  their  land  into  his  cane-plantation. 

Some  of  them  were  mechanics.  One  was  a  very  good 
mason,  and  he  employed  him  in  building  his  sugar- works  and 
refinery ;  but  he  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  all,  and 
depend  entirely  on  slave  mechanics — of  these  he  had  several 
already,  and  he  could  buy  more  when  he  needed  them. 
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Wliy  clici  lie  so  dislike  to  liare  these  poor  people  Hying 
near  him,  I  asked  ?  Because,  he  straighh^^aj  ans'wcrecl,  they 
demoralised  his  negroes.  Seeing  them  living  in  aj)parent 
comfort,  Tfithont  much  joroperty  and  without  steady  labouig 
the  slaves  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
men  to  work  so  hard  as  they  themselves  were  obliged  to,  and 
that  if  they  were  free  they  would  not  Vvork.  Besides,  the 
intercourse  of  these  people  with  the  negroes  was  not  favourable 
to  good  discipline.  They  would  get  the  negroes  to  do  them 
little  services,  and  would  pay  with  luxuries  which  he  did  not 
wish  his  slaves  to  have.  It  was  better  that  they  never  saw 
anybody  off  their  own  plantation ;  they  should,  if  possible, 
have  no  intercourse  with  any  other  white  men  than  their 
owner  or  overseer ;  especially,  it  was  cleshable  that  they 
should  not  see  wkite  men  who  did  not  command  their  respect, 
and  whom  they  did  not  ahvays  feel  to  be  superior  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  able  to  command  them. 

The  nuisance  of  petty  traders  dealing  with  the  negroes, 
and  encouraging  them  to  pilfer,  vrhich  I  found  everywhere  a 
great  annoyance  to  planters,  seems  to  be  greater  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  than  elsewhere.  The  traders  generally 
come  on  boats,  which  they  moor  at  night  on  the  shore, 
adjoining  the  negro-quarters,  and  float  aw^ay  whenever  they 
have  obtained  any  booty,  with  very  small  chance  of  detection. 
One  day,  during  my  visit  at  Mr.  B.’s,  a  neighbour  called  to 
apprise  him  that  one  of  these  trading-boats  was  in  the  vicinity, 
that  he  might  take  precautions  to  prevent  his  negroes  dealing 
with  it.  ‘’The  law,”  he  observed,  wdtli  much  feeling,  “is 
entirely  inadequate  to  protect  us  against  these  rascals;  it 
rather  protects  them  than  us.  They  easily  evade  detection 
in  breaking  it ;  and  we  can  never  get  them  punished,  except 
we  go  beyond  or  against  the  law  ourselves.”  To  show  me 
how  vexatious  the  ewi  was,  he  mentioned  that  a  large  brass 
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cock  and  some  pipe  liad  been  lately  stolen  from  liis  sugar- 
•works,  and  that  lie  had  ascertained  that  one  of  his  negroes 
had  taken  it  and  sold  it  on  board  one  of  these  boats  for 
seventy-five  cents,  and  had  immediately  spent  tlie  money, 
chiefiy  for  whisky,  on  the  same  boat.  It  had  cost  him  thhty 
dollars  to  replace  it.  Mr.  E.  said  that' he  had  lately  caught 
one  of  his  o^m  negroes  going  towards  one  of  the  chicken 
thieves^^  (so  the  traders^  boats  are  locally  called)  with  a  piece 
of  machinery,  unscrewed  from  his  sugar-wmrks,  which  had 
cost  him  eighty  dollars,  but  which  w-ould,  very  likely,  have 
been  sold  for  a  drink.  If  the  negro  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  boat,  as  he  would,  if  a  'watch  had  not  been  kept,  he  could 
never  have  recovered  it.  There  would  have  heen  no  witnesses 
to  the  sale ;  the  stolen  goods  vrould  have  been  hid  on  board 
until  the  boat  reached  New  Orleans ;  or,  if  an  officer  came  to 
search  the  boat,  they  ‘would  have  been  dropped  into  the  river, 
before  be  got  on  board. 

This  neighbour  of  Mr.  E.k  bad  been  educated  in  France. 
Conversing  on  the  inconveniences  of  Slavery,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  vras  not  only  an  uneconomical  system,  but  a 
morally  WTong  one;  “but,’’  he  said,  “it  was  not  instituted 
by  us — we  are  not  responsible  for  it.  It  is  unfortunately 
fixed  upon  us ;  we  could  not  do  away  with  it  if  we  wished ; 
our  duty  is  only  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  thing ;  to  lessen 
its  evils  as  much  as  we  can,  so  far  as  we  have  to  do  with  it 
individually.” 

Mr.  E.  himself  also  acknowledged  Slavery  to  be  a  very 
great  evil,  morally  and  economically.  It  was  a  curse  upon 
the  South ;  he  had  no  doubt  at  all  about  it :  nothing  ’would 
be  more  desfiable  than  its  removal,  if  it  ’were  possible  to  be 
accomplished.  But  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  abolished 
without  instituting  greater  evils  than  those  sought  to  be 
remedied.  Its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  whites  “was 
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what  W'as  most  deplorable.  He  ^Yas  sorry  to  tliinl?;  that  his 
children  woidd  have  to  be  subject  to  it.  He  thought  that 
eventually,  if  he  were  able  to  afford  it,  he  slioiiid  free  his 
slaves  and  send  them  to  Africa. 

Yihen  I  left  Mr.  E.’s,  I  was  driven  about  twenty  miles"  in 
a  buggy,  by  one  of  his  house  servants.  He  was  inclined  to 
be  talkative  and  communicative;  and  as  he  expressed  great 
affection  and  respect  for  Ihs  owner,  I  felt  at  liberty  to  question 
him  on  some  points  upon  which  I  had  always  preAuousl}^ 
avoided  conversing  with  slaves.  He  spoke  rapidly,  garru¬ 
lously  ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  direction 
to  his  thoughts,  by  my  inquiries.  I  was  careful  to  avoid 
leading  questions,  and  not  to  show  such  an  interest  as  would 
lead  him  to  reply  guardedly.  I  charged  my  memory  as 
much  as  possible  with  his  very  words,  when  this  vfas  of  con¬ 
sequence,  and  made  the  following  record  of  the  conversation 
within  half  an  hour  after  I  left  him. 

He  first  said  that  he  supposed  that  I  would  see  that  he 
was  not  a  Creole  nigger  he  came  from  Virginia.  He 
reckoned  the  Virginia  negroes  were  better  looking  than  those 
who  v/ere  raised  here ;  there  were  no  black  people  anywhere 
in  the  world  who  were  so  “  well  made  ”  as  those  who  were 
horn  in  Virginia.  He  asked  if  I  lived  in  New  Orleans;  and 
where  ?  I  told  him  that  I  lived  at  the  North.  He  asked  : 

Da’s  a  great  many  brack  folks  dah,  massa  ?” 

^^No:  very  few.” 

Da’s  a  great  many  in  Virginny  ;  more’n  da  is  heah  ?” 

But  I  came  from  beyond  Virginia — from  New  York.” 

He  had  heard  there  were  a  great  many  black  folk  in  New 
York.  I  said  there  were  a  good  many  in  the  city ;  but  few 
in  the  country.  Did  I  live  in  the  country  ?  What  people 
did  I  have  fox  servants  ?  Thought,  if  I  hired  all  my  labour, 
it  must  be  very  dear.  He  inquired  fmther  about  negroes 
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there.  I  told  him  they  were  all  free^  and  described  their 
general  condition ;  told  him  what  led  them  to  congregate  in 
cities,  and  what  the  effect  was.  He  said  the  negroes,  both 
slave  and  free,  who  lived  in  New  Orleans,  were  better  oh*  than 
those  v»'ho  lived  in  the  coimtry.  Why  ?  Because  they  make 
more  money,  and  it  is  gayer  ’’  there,  and  there  is  more 

society.'’  He  then  drew  a  contrast  between  Virginia,  as  he 
recollected  it,  and  Louisiana.  There  is  but  one  road  in  this 
comitry.  In  Virginia,  there  are  roads  running  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  often  crossing  each  other.  You  could  see  so  much 
more  society,"  and  there  was  so  much  more  variety  "  than 
here.  He  would  not  like  now  to  go  back  to  Virginia  to  live, 
because  he  had  got  used  to  this  countiy,  and  had  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  here,  and  Imew  the  ways  of  the  people.  He 
could  speak  French.  He  would  like  to  go  to  New  Orleans, 
though;  would  rather  live  in  New  Orleans  than  any  other 
jdace  in  the  W'orld. 

After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  he  said,  abruptly — 

If  I  ^  was  free,  I  would  go  to  Virginia,  and  see  my  old 
mudder."  He  had  left  her  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old. 
He  reckoned  he  was  now  thirty-three.  I  don't  well  know, 
dough,  exactly,  how  old  I  is  ;  but,  I  reelect,  de  day  I  was 
taken  away,  my  ole  niudder  she  tell  me  I  was  tirteen  year 
old."  He  did  not  like  to  come  away  at  all ;  he  felt  dread¬ 
ful  bad but,  now  he  was  used  to  it,  he  liked  living  here. 
He  came  across  the  Blue  Eidge,  and  he  recollected  that,  when 
he  first  saw  it,  he  thought  it  was  a  dark  piece  of  sky,  and  he 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  when  they  came  close  to  it. 
He  was  brought,  with  a  great  many  other  negroes,  in  wag¬ 
gons,  to  Louisville  ;  and  then  they  vrere  put  on  board  a  steam¬ 
boat,  and  brought  dovm  here.  He  was  sold,  and  put  on  this 
plantation,  and  had  been  on  it  ever  since.  He  had  been  twice 
sold,  along  with  it.  Folks  didn't  very  often  sell  their  ser- 
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vants  awaj  here,  as  they  did  in  Yirginia.  'Tliei^  were  selling 
tlieir  servants,  in  Virginia,  all  the  time;  but,  here,  they  did 
not  very  often  sell  them,  except  they  imn  away.  IVhen  a 
man  would  run  away,  and  the^^  could  not  do  anything  with 
him,  they  always  sold  him  off.  The  people  were  almost  all 
French.  Were  there  any  French  in  Ifew  Yort  ?”  he  ashed. 
I  told  him  there  v\  ere  ;  but  not  as  many  as  in  Louisiana.  ‘‘  I 
s'pose  dab  is  more  of  French  people  in  Lusiana,  dan  dah  is 
anywhar  else  in  all  cle  world — a  nt  dah,  massa  ?” 

Except. in  France.” 

Wa’s  dat,  sar  ?” 

“  France  is  the  country  vv'here  all  the  Frenchmen  came 
from,  in  the  first  place.” 

“  Wa’s  dat  France,  massa  ?” 

“  France  is  a  country  across  the  ocean,  the  big  water,  be- 
jond  Virginia,  where  edl  the  Frenchmen  first  came  from ; 
just  as  the  black  people  all  came  first  from  Africa,  you  know.” 

“  I’ve  heered,  massa,  dat  dey  sell  one  anoder  dah,  in  de 
fus  place.  Does  you  know,  sar,  was  dat  so  ?”  This  was  said 
very  gravely. 

I  explained  the  savage  custom  of  making  slaves  of  prisoners 
of  war,  and  described  the  constant  Avars  of  the  native  Africans. 
I  told  him  that  they  Avere  better  off  here  than  they  Avould  be 
to  be  the  slaA^es  of  cruel  savages,  in  Africa.  He  turned,  and 
looking  me  anxioiisly  in  the  face,  like  a  child,  asked  : 
de  brack  folks  better  off"  to  be  here,  massa  ?” 

I  answered  that  I  thought  so ;  and  described  the  heathenish 
barbarism  of  the  people  of  Africa.  I  made  exception  of 
Liberia,  knoAAmig  that  his  master  thought  of  some  time  send¬ 
ing  him  there,  and  described  it  as  a  place  that  was  settled  by 
negroes  AAdio  went  back  there  from  this  country.  He  said  he 
had  heard  of  it,  and  tliat  t'vcy  had  sent-  a  great  manj’  free 
negroes  from  Hew  Orleans  there. 
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After  a  moment’s  pause,  he  inquired — yeiy  gravely,  again : 

Why  is-  it,  massa,  when  cle  brack  people  is  free,  dey 
wants  to  send  ’em  away  out  of  dis  country  ?” 

The  question  took  me  aback.  After  bungling  a  httle — ^for 
I  did  not  hke  to  tell  him  the  white  people  were  afraid  to  Iiave 
them  stay  here — I  said  that  it  was  thought  to  be  a  better 
place  for  them  there.  He  replied,  he  should  think,  that,  when 
they  had  got  used  to  this  country,  it  was  much  better  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  stay  here.  He  would  not  like  to  go  out 
of  this  countr^n  He  wouldn’t  like  even  to  go  to  Yirginia  now, 
though  Yirginia  was  such  a  pleasant  country  ;  he  had  been 
here  so  long,  seemed  like  this  was  the  best  place  for  him  to 
live.  To  avoid  discussion  of  the  point,  I  asked  what  he  would 
do,  if  he  were  free  ? 

“  If  I  was  free,  massa  ;  if  I  ivas  free  (with  great  anima¬ 
tion),  I  would - well,  sar,  de  fas  thing  I  would  do,  if  I  was 

free,  I  would  go  to  work  for  a  year,  and  get  some  money  for 
myself,— den — den — den,  massa,  dis  is  what  I  do — I  buy  me, 
fus  place,  a  little  house,  and  little  lot  land,  and  den — no  ; 
den — den — I  'would  go  to  old  Yirginny,  and  see  my  old  mad¬ 
der.  Yes,  sar,  I  would  like  to  do  dat  fus  thing  ;  den,  when  I 
com  back,  de  fas  thing  I’d  do,  I’d  get  me  a  wife ;  den,  I’d 
take  her  to  my  house,  and  I  would  hve  with  her  clar ;  and  I 
'would  raise  things  in  my  garden,  and  take  ’em  to  New  Orleans? 
and  sell  ’em.  dar,  in  de  market.  Dat’s  de  v/ay  I  would  live,  if 
I  was  free.” 

He  said,  in  answer  to  further  inquiries,  that  there  were 
many  free  negroes  all  about  this  region.  Some  were  very 
rich.  He  pointed  out  to  me  three  plantations,  within  twenty 
miles,  owned  by  coloured  men.  These  bought  black  folks,  he 
said,  and  had  servants  of  their  own.  They  were  very  bad 
masters,  very  hard  and  cruel — hadn’t  any  feeling.  “  You 
might  think  master,  dat  dey  would  be  good  to  dar  o^vn  nation  ; 
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but  dey  is  not.  I  will  tell  you  de  truth,  massa ;  I  know  I’se 
got  to  answer ;  and  it’s  a  fact,  dey  is  very  bad  masters,  sar. 
I’d  rather  be  a  servant  to  any  man  in  de  world,  dan  to  a  brack 
raan.  If  I  was  sold  to  a  brack  man,  I’d  drown  myself.  I 
would  dat— I’d  drown  myself!  dough  I  shouldn’t  like  to  do 
dat  nudder but  I  wouldn’t  be  sold  to  a  coloui’ed  master  for 
anyting.” 

If  he  had  got  to  be  sold,  he  would  like  best  to  have  an 
American  master  buy  him.  The  French  people  did  not  clothe 
their  servants  well ;  though  now  they  did  much  better  than 
when  he  first  came  to  Louisiana.  The  French  masters  were 
very  severe^,_ amb  11.  dey^  w^  dar  niggers  most  to  deff — dey 
jAy;)  de  fiesh  off  .of  lorn.  ” .  ~ 

ISTor  did  they  feed  them  as  well  as  the  Ameiieans.  Why, 
sometmes,  massa, ^dey  "only  gives"^^  dry  cormLdbn’t  give 
out  no  meat  at  ali.”  1  told  him  this  could  not  be  so,  for  the 
law  required  that  every  master  should  serve  out  meat  to  his 
negroes.  Oh,  but  some  on  ’em  don’t  mind  Law,  if  he  does 
say  so,  massa.  Law  never  here  ;  don’t  know  anything  about 
him.  Very  often ^  dey  only  gives  ’em  diy  com — I  knows  dat ; 
I  sees  de  niggers.  Didn’t  you  see  de  niggers  on  our  planta¬ 
tion,  sar  ?  Well,  you  nebber  see  such  a  good-looking  lot  of 
niggers  as  ours  on  any  of  de  French  plantations,  did  you, 
massa  ?  Why,  dey  all  looks  fat,  and  dey’s  all  got  good  clothes, 
and  dey  look  as  if  dey  all  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  hadn’t  got 
no  work  to  do,  ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  Don’t  dey  ?  But  dey  does  work, 
dough.  Dey  does  a  heap  o’  work.  But  dey  don’t  work  so 
hard  as  dey  does  on  some  ob  de  French  plantations.  Oh,  dey 
does  work  too  hard  on  dem,  sometimes.” 

You  work  hard  in  the  grinding  season,  don’t  you  ?” 

0,  yes ;  den  we  works  hard ;  we  has  to  work  hard  den : 
harder  dan  any  oder  time  of  year.  But,  I  tell  ’ou,  massa,  I 
likes  to  hab  de  grinding  season  come;  yes,  I  does — rader 
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dan  any  oder  time  of  year,  dough  -we  work  so  hard  den.  I 
wish  it  was  grinding  season  all  de  year  roun’ — only  Sundays.” 
“  Why  ?” 

“  Because — oli,  because  it’s  merry  and  lively.  All  de  brack 
people  like  it  when  we  begin  to  grind.” 

You  have  to  keep  grinding  Sundays  ?” 

Yes,  can’t  stop,  when  we  begin  to  grhid,  till  we  get  tru.” 

“You  don’t  often  work  Sundays,  except  then?” 

“  No,  massa !  nebber  works  Sundays,  except  when  der 
crap’s  weedy,  and  we  want  to  get  tru  ’fore  rain  comes  ;  den, 
wen  Ave  'work  a  Sunday,  massa  gives  us  some  oder  day  for 
holiday — Monday,  if  we  get  tru.” 

He  said  that,  on  the  French  plantations,  they  oftener  work 
Sundays  than  on  the  American.  They  used  to  work  almost 
always  on  Sundays,  on  the  French  plantations,  when  he  was 
first  brought  to  Louisiana  ;  but  they  did  not  so  much  nown 

W  e  were  passing  a  hamlet  of  cottages,  occupied  by  Acadians, 
or  what  the  planters  call  liahitans^oox  white  French  Creoles. 
The  negroes  had  always  beeix  represented  to  me  to  despise  the 
habitans,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  their  own  inferiors ;  but 
William  spoke  of  them  respectfully;  and,  when  I  tempted 
him  to  sneer  at  their  indolence  and  vagabond  habits,  refused 
to  do  so,  but  insisted  very  strenuously  that  they  were  “  very 
good  peo2)le,”  orderly  and  industrious.  He  assured  me  that 
I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Creoles,  who  did  not 
own  slaves,  did  not  live  comfortably,  or  that  they  did  not  work 
as  hard  as  they  ought  for  their  living.  There  were  no*  better 
sort  of  people  than  they  were,  he  thought. 

He  again  recurred  to  the  fortunate  condition  of  the  negroes 
on  his  master’s  plantation.  He  thought  it  was  the  best  plan¬ 
tation  in  the  State,  and  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  better 
lot  of  negroes  in  the  State ;  some  few  of  them,  whom  bis 
master  had  brought  from  his  former  plantation,  were  old ;  hut 
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aliogetHer,  they  were  “as  right  good  a  lot  of  niggers’’  as 
could  be  found  anywhere.  They  could  do  all  the  work  that 
was  necessary  to  be  done  on  the  plantation.  On  some  old 
plantations  they  had  not  nearly  as  many  negroes  as  they 
needed  to  make  the  crop,  and  they  “drove  ’em  awful  hard;” 
but  it  wasn’t  so  on  his  master’s  :  they  could  do  all  the  work, 
and  do  it  well,  and  it  was  the  best  worked  plantation,  and 
made  the  most  sugar  to  the  hand  of  any  plantation  he  knew 
of.  All  the  niggers  had  enough  to  eat,  and  were  well 
clothed ;  their  quarters  were  good,  and  they  got  a  good  many 
presents.  He  was  going  on  enthusiastically,  when  I  asked  : 

“  Well,  now,  wouldn’t  you  rather  live  on  such  a  plantation 
than  to  be  free,  William  ?” 

“  Oh  1  no,  sir,  I’d  rather  be  free  !  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I’d  like  it 
better  to  be  free ;  I  would  dat,  master.” 

“  Why  would  you  ?” 

“  Why,  you  see,  master,  if  I  was  free — if  I  was  free,  I’d 
have  all  my  time  to  myself.  I’d  rather  work  for  myself. 
Yes.  I’d  like  dat  oetter.” 

“  But  then,  you  know,  you’d  have  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  you’d  get  poor.” 

“Ho,  sir,  I  would  not  get  poor,  I  would  get  rich ;  for  you 
see,  master,  then  I’d  work  aU  the  time  for  myself.” 

“  Suppose  all  the  black  people  on  your  plantation,  or  all  the 
black  people  in  the  country  were  made  free  at  once,  what  do 
you  think  would  become  of  them  ? — what  would  they  do,  do 
you  think  ?  You  don’t  suppose  there  would  be  much  sugar 
raised,  do  you  ?” 

“Why,  yes,  master,  I  do.  Why  not,  sir?  What  would 
de  brack  people  do?  Wouldn’t  dey  hab  to  work  for  dar 
libben  ?  and  de  wite  people  own  all  de  land — ^war  dey  goin’  to 
work?  Dey  hire  demself  right  out  again,  and  work  all  de 
same  as  before.  And  den,  wen  dey  ^7ork  for  demself,  dey 
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work  harder  dan  dey  do  now  to  get  more  wages — a  heap 
harder.  I  tink  so,  sir.  I  would  do  so,  sir.  I  would  work 
for  hire.  I  don’t  own  any  land ;  I  hah  to  work  right  away 
again  for  massa,  to  get  some  money.” 

Perceiwng  from  the  readiness  of  these  answers  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  a  familiar  one  with  him,  I  immediately  asked : 

The  black  people  talk  among  themselves  about  this,  do  they  ,* 
and  they  think  bo  generally  ?” 

Oh  I  yes,  sir ;  dey  talk  so-;  dat’s  wat  dey  tink.’^ 

Then  they  talk  about  being  free  a  good  deal,  do  they  ?” 

Yes,  sir.  Bey — dat  is,  dey  say  dey  wnsh  it  was  so ;  daPs 
all  dey  talk,  master — dat’s  all,  sir.’* 

His  caution  was  evidently  excited,  and  I  inquired  no 
further.  We  were  passing  a  large  old  plantation,  the  cabins 
of  the  negroes  upon  which  were  wretched  hovels— small, 
without  windows,  and  dilapidated.  A  large  gang  of  negroes 
were  at  work  by  the  road-side,  planting  cane.  Tw^o  white 
men  were  sitting  on  horseback,  looking  at  them,  and  a  negro- 
driver  was  walking  among  them,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand. 

William  said  that  this  was  an  old  Creole  plantation,  and  the 
negroes  on  it  were  worked  very  hard.  There  was  three  times 
as  much  land  in  it  as  in  his  master’s,  and  only  about  the  same 
number  of  negroes  to  work  it.  I  observed,  however,  that  a 
good  deal  of  land  had  been  left  uncnltivated  the  previous  year. 
The  slaves  appeared  to  be  \vorking  hard ;  they  were  shabbily 
clothed,  and  had  a  cowed  expression,  looking  on  the  ground, 
not  even  glancing  at  us,  as  we  passed,  and  were  perfectly 
silent. 

Bern’s  all  Creole  niggers,”  said  William ;  ain’t  no  Vir- 
ginny  niggers  dah.  I  reckon  you  didn’t  see  no  such  looking 
niggers  as  dem  on  our  plantation,  did  you,  master  ?” 

After  answering  some  inquiries  about  the  levee,  close  inside 
of  which  the  road  continually  ran,  he  asked  me  about  the 
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leyee  at  New  York ;  and  when  informed  that  we  had  not  any 
levee,  asked  me  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  how  we  kept  the 
water  ont?  I  explained  to  him  that  the  land  was  higher 
than  the  water,  and  was  not  liable,  as  it  was  in  Louisiana, 
to  be  overflowed,  I  could  not  make  him  understand  this. 
He  seemed  never  to  have  considered  that  it  was  not  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  land  should  he  lower  than  water, 
or  that  men  should  be  able  to  live  on  land,  except  by  ex¬ 
cluding  water  artificially.  At  length,  he  said : — • 

“  I  s’pose  dis  heah  State  is  de  lowest  State  dar  is  in  de 
world.  Dar  ain^t  no  odder  State  dat  is  low  so  as  dis  is,  I 
s’pose  it  is  five  thousand  five  hundred  feet  lower  dan  any  odder 
State.''’ 

“What?” 

“  I  s’pose,  master,  dat  dis  heah  State  is  five  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  lower  down  dan  any  odder,  ain’t  it,  sir  ?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“  I  say  dis  heah  is  de  lowest  oh  de  States,  master.  I  s’pose 
thousand  jive  hundred  feet  lower  dan  any  odder; 
lower  down,  ain’t  it,  master  ?” 

“  Yes,  it’s  very  low,” 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  child-like  quality  common 
in  the  negroes,  and  which  in  him  was  particularly  noticeable, 
notwithstanding  the  shrewdness  of  some  of  his  observations. 
Such  an  apparent  mingling  of  simplicity  and  cunning,  in¬ 
genuousness  and  slyness,  detracted  much  from  the  weight  of 
his  opinions  and  purposes  in  regard  to  freedom.  I  could  not 
but  have  a  strong  doubt  if  he  would  keep  to  his  word,  if  the 
opportunity  were  allowed  him  to  try  his  ability  to  take  csre 
of  himself. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

YEOM  LOUISIANA  THKOUGH  TEXAS. 

The  largest  part  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
now  produced  in  the  Mississippi  Talley,  including  the  lands 
contiguous  to  its  great  Southern  tributary  streams,  the  Eed 
Eiver  and  others.  The  proportion  of  the  whole  crop  which  is 
produced  in  this  region  is  constantly  and  very  rapidly  increa¬ 
sing.  This  increase  is  chiefly  gained  by  the  forming  of  new 
plantations  and  the  transfer  of  slave-labour  westward.  The 
common  planter  of  this  region  lives  very  differently  to  those 
whose  plantations  I  have  hitherto  described.  What  a  very 
different  person  he  is,  and  what  a  very  different  thing  his 
plantation  is  from  the  class  usually  visited  by  travellers  in  the 
South,  I  learned  by  an  extended  experience.  I  presume 
myself  to  have  been  ordinarily  weli-informmd  when  I  started 
from  home,  but  up  to  this  point  in  my  first  journey  had  no 
correct  idea  of  the  condition  and  chmacter  of  the  common  cot¬ 
ton-planters.  I  usebhe  vford  common  in  reference  to  the  whole  ' 
region :  there  are  some  small  districts  in  which  the  common 
planter  is  a  rich  man — really  rich.  But  over  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  there  are  comparatively  few  of  these,  and  in  this  chapter 
I  Avish  to  show  Avhat  the  many  are — as  I  found  them.  I 
shall  draAv  for  this  purpose  upon  a  record  of  experience  extend¬ 
ing  through  nearly  twelve  months,  but  obtained  in  different 
journeys  and  in  two  different  years. 

My  first  observation  of  the  common  cotton-planters  was 
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had  on  the  steamboat,  between  Montgomery  and  Mobile,  and 
has  already  been  described.  My  second  experience  among 
them  was  on  a  steamboat  bound  up  Eed  Eirer. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  morning,  when  I  had  determined 
upon  the  trip,  I  found  that  two  boats,  the  Swamp  Fox  and 
the  St.  Charles,  were  advertised  to  leave  the  same  evening, 
for  the  Eed  Eiver.  I  went  to  the  levee,  and,  finding  the 
Saint  Charles  to  be  the  better  of  the  two,  I  asked  her  clerk 
if  I  could  engage  a  state-room.  There  was  just  one  state¬ 
room  berth  left  unengaged ;  I  was  requested  to  place  my 
name  against  its  number  on  the  passenger -book  ;  and  did  so, 
understanding  that  it  was  thus  secured  for  me. 

Having  taken  leave  of  my  friends,  I  had  my  luggage 
brought  down,  and  went  on  hoard  at  half-past  three — the 
boat  being  advertised  to  sail  at  foui\  Four  o'clock  passed, 
and  freight  was  still  being  taken  on — a  fire  had  been  made  in 
the  furnace,  and  tlie  boat  s  big  bell  was  rung.  I  noticed  that 
the  Swamp  Fox  was  also  firing  np,  and  that  her  hell  rang 
whenever  ours  did — though  she  was  not  advertised  to  sail  till 
five.  At  length,  when  five  o'clock  came,  the  clerk  told  me 
he  thought,  perhaps,  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  off  at  all 
that  night — there  was  so  much  freight  still  to  come  on  hoard. 
Six  o'clock  arrived,  and  he  felt  certain  that,  if  they  did  get  off 
that  night,  it  would  not  he  till  very  late.  At  half-past  six, 
he  said  the  captain  had  not  come  on  board  yet,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  off  that  night. 
I  prepared  to  return  to  the  hotel,  and  asked  if  they  would 
leave  in  the  morning.  He  thought  not.  He  was  confident 
they  would  not.  He  was  positive  they  could  not  leave  now, 
before  Monday — Monday  noon.  Monday  at  twelve  o'clock — 
I  might  rely  upon  it. 

Monday  morning.  The  Picayune  stated,  editorially,  that 
the  floating  palace,  the  St.  Charles,  would  leave  for  Slixeve- 
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port,  at  five  o^clock,  and  if  anybody  wanted  to  mate  a  quick 
and  luxurious  trip  up  Eed  Eiver,  with  a  jolly  good  soul,  Cap¬ 
tain  Lickup  was  in  command.  It  also  stated,  in  another 
paragraph,  that,  if  any  of  its  friends  had  any  business  up  Eed 
Kiver,  Captain  Pitchup  was  a  whole-souled  veteran  in  that 
trade,  and  was  going  up  with  that  remarkably  low  draft- 
favourite,  the  Swamp  Fox,  to  leave  at  four  o'clock  that 
evening.  Both  boats  were  also  announced,  in  the  advertising 
columns,  to  leave  at  four  o'clock. 

As  the  clerk  had  said  noon,  however,  I  thought  there  might 
have  been  a  misprint  in  the  newspaper  announcements,  and 
so  went  on  board  the  St.  Charles  again  before  twelve.  The 
clerk  informed  me  that  the  newspaper  v/as  right — they  had 
finally  concluded  not  to  sail  till  foin*  o’clock.  Before  four,  I 
returned  again,  and  the  boat  again  fired  up,  and  rang  her 
beU.  So  did  the  Swamp  Fox.  hTeither,  however,  vras  quite 
ready  to  leave  at  four  o’clock.  Not  quite  ready  at  five.  Even 
at  six  —  not  yet  quite  ready.  At  seven,  the  fires  having 
burned  out  in  the  furnace,  and  tlie  stevedores  having  gone 
away,  leaving  a  quantity  of  freight  yet  on  the  dock,  without 
advising  this  time  with  the  clerk,  I  had  my  baggage  re-trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  hotel. 

A  similar  performance  was  repeated  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  I  found  the  berth  I  had  engaged  occupied 
by  a  very  strong  man,  who  was  not  very  polite,  when  I  in¬ 
formed  him  that  I  believed  there  was  some  mistake — that  the 
berth  he  was  using  had  been  engaged  to  me.  I  went  to  the 
clerk,  who  said  that  he  was  sorry,  but  that,  as  I  had  not  stayed 
on  board  at  night,  and  had  not  paid  for  the  berth,  he  had  not 
been  sure  that  I  should  go,  and  he  had,  therefore,  given  it  to 
the  gentleman  who  now  had  it  in  possession,  and  whom,  he 
thought,  it  would  not  be  best  to  try  to  reason  out  of  it.  He 
\vas  very  busy,  he  observed,  because  the  boat  was  going  to 
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start  at  four  o’clock ;  if  I  would  now  pay  Mm  the  price  of 
passage,  he  would  do  the  best  he  could  for  me.  ^Vhen  he  had 
time  to  examine^  he  could  probably  put  me  in  some  other 
state-room,  perhaps  quite  as  good  a  one  as  that  I  had  lost. 
Meanwhile  he  kindly  offered  me  the  temporary  use  of  his 
private  state-room.  I  inquired  if  it  was  quite  certain  that 
the  boat  wuuld  get  off*  at  four  ;  for  I  had  been  asked  to  dine 
with  a  friend,  at  three  o’clock.  There  was  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  it — at  foui’  they  would  leave.  They  were  all  luady, 
at  that  moment,  and  only  waited  till  four,  because  the  agent 
had  advertised  that  they  would — merely  a  technical  point  of 
honour. 

But,  by  some  eiTor  of  calculation,  I  suppose,  sha  didn’t  go 
at  four.  Nor  at  five.  Nor  at  six. 

At  seven  o’clock,  the  Swamp  Fox  and  the  St.  Charles  were 
both  discharging  dense  smoke  from  their  chimneys,  blowing 
steam,  and  ringing  bells.  It  was  obvious  that  each  was 
making  every  exertion  to  get  off  before  the  other.  The  cap¬ 
tains  of  both  boats  stood  at  the  break  of  the  hurricane  deck, 
apparently  waiting  in  great  impatience  for  the  mails  to  come 
on  board. 

The  St.  Charles  was  crowded  with  passengers,  and  her 
decks  were  piled  high  with  fiuight.  Bumboatmen,  about  the 
hows,  were  offering  shells,  and  oranges,  and  bananas;  and 
newsboys,  and  peddlers,  and  tract  distributors,  were  squeezing 
about  with  their  wares  among  the  passengers.  I  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  instinct ;  there  had  been  no  such  numbers  of 
them  the  previous  evenings,  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  although 
past  seven  o’clock,  that  the  St.  Charles  would  not  let  her  fires 
go  down  again. 

Among  the  peddlers  there  were  twu  of  cheap  literature,” 
and  among  their  yellow  covers,  each  had  two  or  three  copies 
of  the  cheap  edition  (pamphlet)  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.”  They 
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did  not  cry  it  ont  as  they  did  the  other  books  they  had,  but 
held  it  forth  among  others,  so  its  title  could  be  seen.  One  of 
them  told  me  he  carried  it  because  gentlemen  often  inquired 
for  it,  and  he  sold  a  good  many ;  at  least  three  copies  were 
sold  to  passengers  on  the  boat.  Another  young  man,  who 
looked  like  a  beneficiary  of  the  Education  Society,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  pass  a  college  vacation  in  a  useful  and  j)rofitable  man¬ 
ner,  was  peddling  a  Bible  Defence  of  Slavery,  which  he  made 
eloquent  appeals,  in  the  manner  of  a  pastoral  visit,  to  us, 
each  personally,  to  purchase.  He  said  it  was  prepared  by  a 
clergyman  of  Kentucky,  and  every  slaveholder  ought  to  pos¬ 
sess  it.  When  he  came  to  me,  I  told  him  that  I  ovmed  no 
slaves,  arid  therefore  had  no  occasion  for  it.  He  answered 
that  the  world  was  before  me,  and  I  perhaps  yet  might  ovm 
many  of  them,  I  replied  so  decidedly  that  I  should  not,  that 
he  appeared  to  be  satisfied  that  my  conscience  v/ould  not  need 
the  book,  and  turned  back  again  to  a  man  sitting  beside  me, 
who  had  before  refused  to  look  at  it.  He  now  urged  again 
that  he  should  do  so,  and  forced  it  into  his  hands,  open  at  the 
title-page,  on  Yvdiich  wus  a  vignette,  representing  a  circle  of 
coloured  gentlemen  and  ladies,  sitting  around  a  fire-place  with 
a  white  person  standing  behind  them,  like  a  servant,  reading 
from  a  book.  Here  we  see  the  Afiican  race  as  it  is  in 

America,  under  the  blessed - 

Kow  you  go  to  hell !  I"ve  told  you  three  times  I  didn’t 
w'ant  your  book.  If  you  bring  it  here  again  I’ll  throw  it 
overboard.  I  ovm  niggers  ;  and  I  calculate  to  own  more  of 
’em,  if  I  can  get  ’em,  but  I  don’t  want  any  damn’d  preachin’ 
about  it,” 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  the  book-peddler. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  after  seven  when  the  captain  ob¬ 
served — scanning  the  levee  in  every  direction,  to  see  if  there 
was  another  cart  or  carriage  coming  towards  us— ^^No  use 
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waiting  any  longer,  I  reckon  :  throw  oS,  Mr.  Heady.”  (The 
Swamp  Fos  did  not  leave,  I  afterwards  heard,  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday.) 

We  backed  out,  winded  round  head  up,  and  as  we  began  to 
breast  the  current  a  do2:en  of  the  negro  boat-hands,  standing 
on  the  freight,  piled  up  on  the  low  forecastle,  began  to  sing, 
warag  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  shirts  lashed  to  poles, 
towards  the  people  who  stood  on  the  sterns  of  the  steamboats 
at  the  levee.  After  losing  a  few  lines,  I  copied  literally  into 
my  note~book ; 

“Ye  see  dem  boat  way  dah  ahead, 

Chorx:s.^ — Oahoiohieu. 

De  San  Charles  is  arter  ’em,  dey  mns  go  behine. 

Cho. — Oahoiohieu, 

"  So  stir  up  dah,  my  livelies,  stir  her  up ;  (pointing  to  the 
furnaces). 

Cho. — Oahoiohieu. 

Dey’s  burnin’  not’n  but  fat  and  rosum, 

Cho. — Oahoiohieu. 

Oh,  we  is  gwine  up  de  Ked  River,  oh ! 

Cho. — Oahoiohieu. 

Oh,  we  mus  part  from  you  dah  asho’, 

Cho. — Oahoiohieu. 

Give  my  lub  to  Dinah,  oh ! 

Cho  . — Oaho  iohieu . 

For  we  is  gwine  up  de  Red  River, 

C  HO , — Oahoiohi  e  u. 

Yes,  we  is  gwine  up  de  Red  River. 

Oho. — Oahoiohieu. 

Oh,  we  must  part  from  you  dah,  oh. 

Cho. — Oahoiohieu.” 

The  wit  introduced  into  these  songs  has,  I  suspect,  been 
rather  over  estimated 

As  soon  as  the  song  was  ended,  I  went  into  the  cabin  to 
remind  the  clerk  to  obtain  a.  berth  for  me.  I  found  tw 
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brilliant  supper-tables  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the  long 
cabin,  and  a  file  of  men  standing  on  each  side  of  both  of  them, 
ready  to  take  seats  as  soon  as  the  signal  was  given . 

The  clerk  was  in  his  room,  with  two  other  men,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  occupied  than  ever.  His  manner  Avas,  I 
thought,  now  rather  cool,  not  to  say  rude ;  and  he  A^ery 
distinctly  informed  me  that  every  berth  was  occupied,  and  he 
didn’t  know  where  I  was  to  sleep.  He  judged  I  was  able  to 
take  care  of  myself ;  and  if  I  was  not,  he  was  quite  sure  that 
he  had  too  much  to  do  to  give  all  his  time  to  my  surveillance. 
I  then  went  to  the  commander,  and  told  him  that  I  thought 
myself  entitled  to  a  berth.  I  had  paid  for  one,  and  should 
not  have  taken  passage  in  the  boat,  if  it  had  not  been  pro¬ 
mised  me.  I  vras  not  disposed  to  fight  for  it,  particularly  as 
the  gentleman  occupying  the  berth  engaged  to  me  was  a  deal 
bigger  fellow  than  I,  and  also  carried  a  bigger  knife ;  but  I 
thought  the  clerk  was  accountable  to  me  for  a  berth,  and  I 
begged  that  he  Avoiild  inform  him  so.  He  replied  that  the 
clerk  probably  knew  his  business  ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  and  -walked  away  from  me.  I  then  addressed  myself  to  a 
second  clerk,  or  sub-officer  of  some  denomination,  who  more 
good-naturedly  informed  me  that  half  the  company  were  in 
the  same  condition  as  myseK,  and  I  needn’t  he  alarmed,  cots 
would  be  provided  for  us. 

As  I  saw  that  the  supper-table  -was  likely  to  be  crowded,  I 
asked  if  there  would  be  a  second  table.  Yes,  they’ll  keep 
on  eatin’  till  they  all  get  through.”  I  walked  the  dock  till  I 
saw  those  who  had  been  first  seated  at  the  table  coming  out  ; 
then  going  in,  I  found  the  table  still  crov\ded,  vvhile  many 
stood  waiting  to  take  seats  as  fast  as  any  Avere  vacated.  I 
obtained  one  for  myself  at  length,  and  had  no  sooner  occupied 
it  than  two  half-intoxicated  and  garrulous  men  took  the  ad¬ 
joining  stools. 
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It  was  near  nine  o’clock  before  tbe  tables  were  cleared 
away,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  waiters  began  to  rig  a 
framework  for  sleeping-cots  in  tkeir  place.  These  cots  were 
simply  canvas  shelves,  five  feet  and  a  half  long,  two  wide, 
and  less  than  two  feet  apart,  perpendicularly.  A  waiter, 
whose  good  will  I  had  purchased  at  the  supper-table,  gave 
me  a  hint  to  secure  one  of  them  for  myself,  as  soon  as  they 
were  erected,  by  putting  my  hat  in  it.  I  did  so,  and  saw 
that  others  did  the  same.  I  chose  a  cot  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  midship  doors  of  the  cabin,  perceiving  that  there  was 
not  likely  to  be  the  best  possible  ah,  after  all  the  passengers 
were  laid  up  for  the  night,  in  this  compact  manner. 

Nearly  as  fast  as  the  cots  were  ready  they  were  occupied. 
To  make  sure  that  mine  was  not  stolen  from  me,  I  also, 
without  much  undressing,  laid  myself  away.  A  single  blanket 
was  the  only  bed-clothing  provided.  I  had  not  lain  long, 
before  I  was  driven,  by  an  exceedingly  offensive  smell,  to 
search  for  a  cleaner  neighbourhood ;  but  I  found  all  the  cots, 
fore  and  aft,  were  either  occupied  or  engaged.  I  immediately 
returned,  and  that  I  might  have  a  dernier  ressort,  left  my 
shavff  in  that  I  had  first  obtained. 

In  the  forward  part  of  the  cabin  there  was  a  bar,  a  stove,  a 
table,  and  a  placard  of  rules,  forbidding  smoking,  gambling, 
and  swearing  in  the  cabin,  and  a  close  company  of  drinkers, 
smokers,  card-players,  and  constant  swuarers.  I  went  out, 
and  stepped  down  to  the  boiler-deck.  The  boat  had  been 
provided  with  very  poor  wood,  and  the  firemen  were  crowding 
it  into  the  furnaces  whenever  they  could  find  room  for  it, 
driving  smaller  sticks  between  the  larger  ones  at  the  top,  by 
a  battering-ram  method. 

Most  of  the  firemen  were  Irish  horn;  one  vrith  whom  I 
conversed  was  English.  He  said  they  were  divided  into  three 
watches,  each  working  four  hours  at  a  time,  and  all  hands 
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liable  to  be  called,  wlien  wooding,  or  landing,  or  taking  on 
freight,  to  assist  the  deck  hands.  They  were  paid  now  but 
thirty  dollars  a  month — ordinarily  forty,  and  sometimes  sixty 
— and  board.  He  ^Yas  a  sailor  bred.  This  boat-life  was  harder 
than  seafaring,  but  the  pay  was  better,  and  the  trips  were 
short.  The  regular  thing  wrs  to  make  two  trips,  and  then 
lay  up  for  a  spree.  It  would  be  too  hard  upon  a  man,  he 
thought,  to  pursue  it  regularly ;  two  trips  on  end  ”  was  as 
much  as  a  man  could  stand.  He  must  then  take  a  “  refresh¬ 
ment.”  Working  this  way  for  three  weeks,  and  then  refresh¬ 
ing  for  about  one,  he  did  not  think  it  was  unhealthy,  no  more 
so  than  ordinary  seafaring.  He  concluded,  by  informing  me 
that  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  business  was,  that  it 
kept  a  man,  notwithstanding  wholesale  periodical  refreshment, 
very  dry.  He  was  of  opinion  that  after  the  information  I 
had  obtained,  if  I  gave  him  at  least  the  price  of  a  single 
drink,  and  some  tobacco,  it  wnuld  be  characteristic  of  a 
gentleman. 

Going  round  beliind  the  furnace,  I  found  a  large  quantity 
of  freight :  hogsheads,  barrels,  cases,  bales,  boxes,  nail-rods, 
rolls  of  leather,  ploughs,  cotton,  bale-rope,  and  fire-wood,  all 
thrown  together  in  the  most  confused  manner,  with  hot 
steam-pipes,  and  parts  of  the  engine  crossing  through  it. 
As  I  explored  further  aft,  I  found  negroes  lying  asleep,  in  aU 
postures,  upon  the  freight.  A  single  group  only,  of  five  or 
six,  appeared  to  be  awake,  and  as  I  drew  near  they  com¬ 
menced  to  sing  a  hlethodist  hymn,  not  loudly,  as  negroes 
generally  do,  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  good  deal  of 
tenderness  and  feeling ;  a  few  white  people — men,  women, 
and  children — were  lying  here  and  there,  among  the  negroes. 
Altogether,  I  learned  we  had  two  hundred  of  these  deck 
passengers,  black  and  white.  A  stove,  by  which  they  could 
fry  bacon,  was  the  only  furniture  provided  for  them  by  the 
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boat.  They  carried  with  them  their  provisions  for  the  voyage, 
and  had  their  choice  of  the  freight  for  beds. 

As  I  came  to  the  bo^vs  again,  and  was  about  to  ascend  to 
the  cabin,  two  men  came  down,  one  of  w^hom  I  recognized  to 
have  been  my  cot  neighbour.  “  Where’s  a  bucket  ?”  said 
he.  “  By  thunder  !  this  fellow  was  so  strong  I  could  not 
sleep  by  him,  so  I  stumped  him  to  come  down  and  wash  his 
feet.”  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,”  said  I ;  and  I  was,  very 
much ;  the  man  had  been  lying  in  the  cot  beneath  mine,  to 
which  I  now  returned  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

I  awoke  about  midnight.  There  was  an  unusual  jar  in  the 
boat,  and  an  evident  excitement  among  people  whom  I  could 
hear  talking  on  deck.  I  roiled  out  of  my  cot,  and  stepped 
out  on  the  gallery.  The  steamboat  Kimball  wns  running 
head~and-head  wnth  us,  and  so  close  that  one  might  have 
jumped  easily  from  our  paddle-box  on  to  her  guards.  A  few 
other  passengers  had  turned  out  beside  myself,  and  most  of 
the  waiters  were  leaning  on  the  rail  of  the  gallery.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  words  of  banter  passed  between  them  and  the 
waiters  of  the  Kimball ;  below,  the  firemen  were  shouting  as 
they  crowded  the  furnaces,  and  some  one  could  be  heard 
cheering  them :  “  Shove  her  up,  boys  I  Shove  her  up  !  Give 
her  hell !”  “  She’s  got  to  hold  a  conversation  with  us  before 

she  gets  by,  anyhow,”  said  one  of  the  negroes.  ‘‘Ye  har 
that  ar’  whistHn’  ?”  said  a  white  man  ;  “  tell  ye  thar  an’t  any 
too  much  water  in  her  bilers  when  ye  har  that.”  I  laughed 
silently,  but  was  not  vdthout  a  slight  expectant  sensation, 
which  Burke  would  perhaps  have  called  sublime.  At  length 
the  Kimball  slowdy  drew  ahead,  crossed  our  bow,  and  the 
contest  was  given  up.  “De  ole  lady  too  hea'N^,”  said  a 
waiter ;  “  if  I  could  pitch  a  ferr  ton  of  dat  ar  freight  off  her 
bow,  I’d  bet  de  Kimball  would  be  askin’  her  to  show  de  way 
mighty  quick.” 
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At  half-past  four  o’clock  a  hand-beU  was  rmg  in  the  cabin, 
and  soon  afterwards  I  was  informed  that  I  must  get  np,  that 
the  servants  might  remove  the  cot  arrangement,  and  clear 
the  cabin  for  the  breakfast-table. 

Breakfast  was  not  ready  till  half-past  seven.  The  passen¬ 
gers,  one  set  after  another,  and  then  the  pilots,  clerks,  mates, 
and  engineers,  and  then  the  free  coloured  people,  and  then  the 
waiters,"  chambermaids,  and  passengers’  body  servants,  having 
breakfasted,  the  tables  were  cleared,  and  the  cabin  swept. 
The  tables  were  then  again  laid  for  dinner.  Thus  the  greater 
part  of  the  cabin  was  constantly  occupied,  and  the  passengers 
who  had  no  state-rooms  were  driven  to  herd  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  card- tables  and  the  bar,  the  lobby  (Social  Hall,  I  believe 
it  is  called),  in  which  most  of  the  passengers’  baggage  was 
deposited,  or  to  go  outside.  Every  part  of  the  boat,  except 
the  bleak  hurricane  deck,  was  crowded ;  and  so  large  a 
number  of  equally  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable  people  I 
think  I  never  saw  elsewhere  together.  We  made  very  slow 
progress,  landing,  it  seems  to  me,  after  we  entered  Bed  Kiver, 
at  every  bend,”  bottom,”  ^^bayon,”  “point,”  and  “planta¬ 
tion  ”  that  came  in  sight ;  often  for  no  other  object  than  to 
roll  ont  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  a  keg  of  nails  ;  sometimes  merely 
to  furnish  newspapers  to  a  wealthy  planter,  who  had  much 
cotton  to  send  to  market,  and  whom  it  was  therefore  desirable 
to  please, 

I  w^as  sitting  one  day  on  the  forward  gallery,  watching  a 
pair  of  ducks,  that  were  alternately  floating  on  the  river,  and 
flying  further  ahead  as  the  steamer  approached  them.  A 
man  standing  near  me  drew  a  long  barrelled  and  very  finely- 
finished  pistol  from  his  coat  pocket,  and,  resting  it  against  a 
stanchion,  took  aim  at  them.  They  were,  I  judged,  full  the 
boat’s  own  length — not  less  than  two  hundred  feet— from  us, 
and  were  just  raising  their  wings  to  fly,  when  he  fired.  One 
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of  them  only  rose ;  tlie  otter  flapped  round  and  round,  and 
when  within  ten  yards  of  the  boat,  dived.  The  bullet  had 
broken  its  wing.  So  remarkable  a  shot  excited,  of  course, 
not  a  little  admiration  and  conversation.  Half  a  dozen  other 
men  standing  near  at  once  drew  pistols  or  revolvers  from 
imder  their  clothing,  and  several  were  fired  at  floating 
chips,  or  objects  on  the  shore.  I  saw  no  more  remark¬ 
able  shooting,  however;  and  that  the  duck  should  have 
been  hit  at  such  a  distance,  was  generally  considered  a  piece 
of  luck.  A  man  who  had  been  ‘‘  in  the  Hangers  ”  said  that 
all  his  company  could  put  a  ball  into  a  tree,  the  size  of  a 
man's  body,  at  sixty  paces,  at  every  shot,  with  Colt's  army 
revolver,  not  taking  steady  aim,  but  firing  at  the  jerk  of  the 
arm. 

This  pistol  episode  was  almost  the  only  entertainment  in 
which  the  passengers  engaged  themselves,  except  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  conversation,  and  card-playing.  Gam¬ 
bling  was  constantly  going  on,  day  and  night.  I  don't  think 
there  was  an  interruption  to  it  of  fifteen  minutes  in  three 
days.  The  conversation  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  topics  of  steamboats,  liquors,  cards,  black-land,  red-land, 
bottom-land,  timber-land,  warrants,  and  locations,  sugar,  cot¬ 
ton,  com,  and  negroes. 

After  the  first  night,  I  preferred  to  sleep  on  the  trunks  in 
the  social  hall,  rather  than  among  the  cots  in  the  crowded 
cabin,  and  several  others  did  the  same.  There  were,  in  fact, 
not  cots  enough  for  all  the  passengers  excluded  from  the 
state-rooms.  I  found  that  some,  and  I  presume  most  of  the 
passengers,  by  making  the  clerk  believe  that  they  would 
otherwise  take  the  Swamp  Fox,  had  obtained  their  passage  at 
considerably  less  price  than  I  had  paid. 

On  the  third  day,  just  after  the  dinner-bell  had  rung,  and 
most  of  the  passengers  had  gone  into  the  cabin,  I  -was  sitting 
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alone  on  the  gallery,  reading  a  pamphlet,  when  a  well-dressed 
middle-aged  man  accosted  me. 

Is  that  the  hook  they  call  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  yon  are 
reading,  sir  ?” 

^^Ko,  sir.” 

I  did  not  know  but  it  was ;  I  see  that  there  are  two  or 
three  gentlemen  on  board  that  have  got  it.  I  suppose  I 
might  have  got  it  in  New  Orleans :  I  wish  I  had.  Have  yon 
ever  seen  it,  sir  ?” 

^^Yes,  sir.” 

I’m  told  it  shows  np  Slavery  in  very  high  colonrs.” 

Yes,  sir,  it  shows  the  evils  of  Slavery  very  strongly.” 

He  took  a  chair  near  me,  and  said  that,  if  it  represented 
extreme  cases  as  if  they  were  general,  it  was  not  ihir. 

Perceiving  that  he  was  disposed  to  discuss  the  matter,  I 
said  that  I  was  a  Northern  man,  and  perhaps  not  well  able  to 
judge ;  but  that  I  thought  that  a  certain  degree  of  cruelty 
'was  necessary  to  make  slave-labour  generally  profitable,  and 
that  not  many  were  disposed  to  be  more  severe  than  they 
thought  necessary,  I  believed  there  was  little  w-anton  cruelty. 
He  answered,  that  Northern  men  wei'e  much  mistaken  in  su]o- 
posing  that  slaves  were  generally  ill-treated.  He  was  a  mer¬ 
chant,  but  he  owned  a  plantation,  and  he  just  wished  I  could 
see  his  negroes.  AYhy,  sir,”  he  continued,  my  niggers’ 
children  all  go  regularly  to  a  Sunday-school,  just  the  same  as 
my  own,  and  learn  verses,  and  catechism,  and  hymns.  Every 
one  of  my  grovm-up  niggers  are  pious,  every  one  of  them, 
and  members  of  the  church.  I’ve  got  an  old  man  that  can 
pray - well,  sir,  I  only  wish  I  had  as  good  a  gift  at  pray¬ 

ing  I  I  wish  you  could  just  hear  him  pray.  There  are  cases 
in  which  niggers  are  badly  used  ;  but  they  are  not  common. 
There  are  brutes  everywhere.  You  have  men,  at  the  North, 
who  whip  their  wives — and  they  kiU  them  sometimes.” 
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Certainly,  we  have,  sir ;  there  are  plenty  of  hrntes  at  the 
North  ;  hut  our  law,  you  must  remember,  does  not  compel 
women  to  submit  themselves  to  their  power.  A  wife,  cruelly 
treated,  can  escape  from  her  husband,  and  can  compel  him  to 
give  her  subsistence,  and  to  cease  from  doing  her  harm.  A 
woman  could  defend  herself  against  her  husband’s  cruelty, 
and  the  law  would  sustain  her.” 

“  It  would  not  be  sale  to  receive  negroes’  testimony  against 
white  people;  they  would  be  always  plotting  against  their 
masters,  if  you  did.” 

“  Wives  are  not  always  plotting  against  their  husbands.” 

“  Husband  and  wife  is  a  very  different  thing  from  master 
and  slave.” 

“  Your  remark,  that  a  bad  man  might  whip  his  wife,  sug¬ 
gested  an  analogy,  sir.” 

“  If  the  law"  was  to  forbid  whipping  altogether,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  master  w"ould  be  at  an  end.” 

“  And  if  yon  allow  bad  men  to  own  slaves,  and  allow  them 
to  whip  them,  and  deny  the  slave  the  privilege  of  resisting 
cruelty,  do  you  not  show  that  you  think  it  is  necessaiy  to 
permit  cruelty,  in  order  to  sustain  the  authority  of  masters, 
in  general,  over  their  slaves  ?  That  is,  you  establish  cruelty 
as  a  necessity  of  Slavery — do  you  not  ?” 

“  No  more  -than  of  marriage,  because  men  may  whip  their 
wives  cruelly.” 

“  Excuse  me,  sir ;  the  law  does  aU  it  prevent  such 

cruelty  between  husband  and  wdfe  ;  between  master  and  slave 
it  does  not,  because  it  cannot,  without  w"eakening  the  neces¬ 
sary  authority  of  the  master — that  is,  without  destroying 
Slavery.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fair  argument  against  Slavery,  to 
show  how  cruelly  this  necessity,  of  sustaining  the  authority  of 
cruel  and  passionate  men  over  their  slaves,  sometimes  operates.” 

He  asked  w"hat  it  was  Uncle  Tom  “  tried  to  make  out.” 

2  A  2 
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I  narrated  the  Eed  Eiver  episode,  and  asked  if  snch  things 
conld  not  possibly  occur. 

''Yes/’  replied  he,  "but  very  rarely.  I  don’t  know  a 
man,  in  my  parish,  that  could  do  such  a  thing.  There  are 

two  men,  though,  in - ,  bad  enough  to  do  it,  I  believe  ; 

but  it  isn’t  a  likely  story,  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  no  coloured 
woman  would  be  likely  to  offer  any  resistance,  if  a  white  man 
should  vrant  to  seduce  her.” 

After  further  conversation,  he  said,  that  a  planter  had  been 
tried  for  injuring  one  of  his  negroes,  at  the  court  in  his  parish, 
the  preceding  summer.  He  had  had  a  favourite,  among  his 
ghls,  and  suspecting  that  she  was  unduly  kind  to  one  of  his 
men,  in  an  anger  of  jealousy  he  mutilated  him.  There  was 
not  sufficient  testimony  to  conHct  him;  "but,”  he  said, 
"  everybody  believes  he  was  guilty,  and  ought  to  have  been 
punished.  Nobody  thinks  there  was  any  good  reason  for  his 
being  jealous  of  the  boy.” 

I  remarked  that  this  story  corroborated  "Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin;”  it  show^ed  that  it  was  all  possible. 

"Ah!”  he  answered,  "but  then  nobody  would  have  any 
respect  for  a  man  that  treated  his  niggers  cruelly.” 

I  wnndered,  as  I  went  into  dinner,  and  glanced  at  the  long 
rows  of  surly  faces,  how  many  men  there  were  there  whose 
passions  would  be  much  restrained  by  the  fear  of  losing  the 
respect  of  their  neighbom^s."^ 

My  original  purpose  had  been  to  go  high  up  Eed  Eiver  at 
this  time,  but  the  long  delay  m  the  boat’s  leaving  New  Orleans, 
and  her  slow  passage,  obliged  me  to  change  my  plans.  The 

John  Randolph,  of  Koanoke,  himself  a  slaveholder,  once  said,  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  (touching  the  internal  slave-trade)  :  “  What  are  the  trophies  of  this 
infernal  traffic  ?  The  handcuff,  the  manacles,  the  blood-stained  cowhide.  Wiat 
man  is  worse  received  in  society  for  being  a  hard  master  ?  TOo  denies  the  hand 
of  sister  or  daughter  to  such  monsters  ?” 
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following  year,  I  returned,  in  company  with  my  brother,  as 
narrated  in  “  The  Texas  Journey/^  Some  portion  of  what 
follows  is  taken  from  that  volume. 

A.t  a  place  called  Alexandria,  our  progress  was  arrested  by, 
falls  in  the  river  which  cannot  be  passed  by  boats  at  low  stages 
of  the  water.  The  village  is  every  bit  a  Southern  one — all 
the  houses  being  one  story  in  height,  and  having  an  open 
verandah  before  them,  like  the  English  towns  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  contains,  usually,  about  1,000  inhabitants,  but 
this  summer  had  been  entirely  depopulated  by  the  yellow 
fever.  Of  300  who  remained,  120,  we  were  told,  died.  Most 
of  the  runaway  citizens  had  returned,  when  we  passed,  though 
the  last  case  of  fever  was  still  in  uncertain  progress. 

It  has  apparently  not  the  least  reputation  for  morality. 
At  Nachitoches,  the  next  village  above  on  the  river,  a  couple 
of  men  were  waiting  for  their  breakfast  at  the  inn,  'when  one, 
who  looked  and  spoke  more  hke  a  New  Englander  than  a 
Southerner,  said  to  the  other,  whom.  I  presumed  to  be  an 
Alexandrian — ^possibly  Elder  Slocum  himself; — 

I  had  a  high  old  dream,  last  nightf  ’ 

“  What  was  it 
Dreamt  I  was  in  heU.’’ 

Bough  country 

Boggy — sulphur  bogs.  By  and  by  I  cum  to  a  great  pair 
of  doors.  Something  kinder  drew  me  right  to  hm,  and  I  had  to 
open  hm,  and  go  in.  As  soon  as  I  got  in,  the  doors  slammed 
to,  behind  me,  and  there  I  see  old  boss  devil  lying  asleep,  on 
a  red-hot  sofy.  He  woke  up,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  when 
he  see  me,  he  says,  ‘  HaUoo  !  that  you  ?'  ^  Yes,  sir,’  says  I. 

‘  Where’d  you  come  from  ?’  says  he.  ^  From  Alexandria,  sir,’ 
says  I.  ‘  Thought  so,’  says  he,  and  he  took  down  a  big  book, 
and  wrote  something  in  to’t  wth  a  red-hot  spike.  '  Well,  sir, 
what’s  going  on  now  in  Alexandria  ?’  says  he.  ‘  Having  a 
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‘‘protracted  meeting’’  there,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘Look  here,  my 
friend,’  says  he,  ‘  yon  may  stop  lyin’,  now  you’ve  got  here.’ 
‘I  aint  lyin’,  sir,’  says  I.  ‘Oh!’  says  he,  ‘I  beg  yonr 
pardon;  I  thought  it  was  Alexandria  on  Eed  Kiver,  you 
meant.’  ‘So  it  was,’,  says  I,  ‘and  they  are  having  a  pro¬ 
tracted  meeting  there,  sure  as  you’re  alive.’  ‘  Hell  they  are  !’ 
says  he,  jumpin’  right  up  ;  ‘  boy,  bring  my  boots  1’  A  little 
black  devil  fetched  him  a  pair  of  hot  brass  boots,  and  he  began 
to  draw  ’em  on.  ‘  Whose  doin’  is  that  ?’  says  he.  ‘  Elder 
Slocum’s,  sir,’  says  I.  ‘  Elder  Slocum’s  1  Why  in  hell 
couldn’t  you  have  said  so,  before  ?’  says  he.  ‘  Here,  boy,  take 
away  these  boots  ;’  and  he  kicked  ’em  off,  and  laid  down  again,” 

French  blood  rather  predominates  in  the  population  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hachitoches,  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  Spanish  and  Indian  mongrel  breed.  These  are  often 
handsome  people,  but  vagabonds,  almost  to  a  man.  Scarcely 
any  of  them  have  any  regular  occupation,  unless  it  be  that  of 
herding  cattle ;  but  they  raise  a  little  maize,  and  fish  a  little, 
and  hunt  a  little,  and  smoke  and  lounge  a  great  deal,  and  are 
very  regular  in  their  attendance  on  divine  worship,  the 
cathedral. 

In  the  public  bar-room  I  heard  a  person,  who  I  suppose 
would  claim  the  appellation  of  a  gentleman,  narrating  how 
he  had  overreached  a  political  opponent,  in  securing  the 
“  Spanish  vote  ”  at  an  election,  and  it  appeared  from  the  con¬ 
versation  that  it  was  considered  entirely,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  purchasable  by  the  highest  bidder.  A  man  who 
would  purchase  votes  at  the  North,  would,  at  least,  be  careful 
not  to  mention  it  so  publicly. 

We  spent  several  days  in  Nachitoches,  purchasing  horses 
and  completing  the  preparations  for  our  vagrant  life  in  Texas. 

One  mild  day  of  our  stay  we  made  a  trip  of  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  out  and  back,  at  the  invitation  of  a  planter,  whose 
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acquaintance  we  had  made  at  the  hotel.  We  started  in  good 
season,  but  were  not  long  in  losing  our  way  and  getting  upon 
obscure  roads  through  the  woods.  The  planter’s  residence  we 
did  not  find,  but  one  day’s  experience  is  worth  a  note. 

We  rode  on  from  ten  o’clock  till  three,  without  seeinsr  a 
house,  except  a  deserted  cabin,  or  meeting  a  human  being. 
We  then  came  upon  a  ferry  across  a  small  stream  or 
“  bayou,”  near  which  was  a  collection  of  cabins.  We  asked 
the  old  negi’o  who  tended  the  ferry  if  we  could  get  something 
to  eat  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  re23lied  that  his 
master  sometimes  took  in  travellers,  and  we  had  better  call 
and  try  if  the  mistress  wouldn’t  let  us  have  some  dinner. 

The  house  was  a  small  square  i£g„caHuj_5dtlL?'^i'25;d  open 
shed  or  piazza  in  front,  a  chimney,  made  of  sticks  and 
mud,  leaning  against  one  end.  A  smaller  detached  cabin, 
twenty  feet  in  the  rear,  w^  used  fox  a  kitchen.  A  cistern 
under  a  roof,  and  collecting  watex,.frp^^  stoocTBe^ 

tween.  The  water  from  the  bayou  was  not  fit . to  drink,  nor 

is  the  water  of  the  Bed  Biver,  or  of  any  springs  in  this  region. 
The  peoj)le  depend  entirely  on  cisterns  for  drinldng  water. 
It  is  very  little  white  folks  need,  however — milk,  whisky,  and, 
with  the  better  class,  Bordeaux  wine,  being  the  more  common 
beverages. 

About  the  house  was  a  large  yard,  in  which  were^  twp_qr 
thiee_^ina  ,  treeSj  and  two  fine  Cherokee  roses  ;  half  a  dozen 
hounds ;  several  negro  babies ;  turkeys  and  chickens,  and  a 
pet  sow,  teaching  a  fine  litter  of  pigs  how  to  root  and  wahow. 
Three  hundred  yards  from  the  house  was  a  ^n-house  and 
stable,  and  in  the  interval  Ifehveen  were  two  rows  of  comfort- 
able  negro  cabins.  Between  the  house  and  the  cabins  was  a 
Jarge_ppst^^pn^^ w  w^as  a  bell  to  call  the  negroes.  A  rack 
for  fastening  horses  stood  near  it.  On  the  bell-post  and  on 
each  of  the  rack-posts  were  nailed  the  antlers  of  a  buck,  as 
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well  as  on  a  large  oak-tree  near  bj.  On  the  logs  of  the 
kitchen  a  fresh  deer-skin  was  drying.  On  the  railing  of  the 
piazza  lay  a  saddle.  The  house  had  but  one  door  and  no 
window,  nor  was  tfere  a  pane  of  glass  on  the  plantation^ 

Entering  the  house,  we  found  it  to  contain  but  a  single 
room,  about  twenty  feet  by  sixteen.  Of  this  space  one  quai-ter 
was  occupied  by  a  bed — a  great  four-poster,  with  the  curtains 
open,  made  up  in  the  French  style,  with  a  strong  furniture- 
calico  day-coverlid.  A  smaller  camp  bed  stood  beside  it. 
These  two  articles  of  furniture  nearly  filled  the  house  on  one 
side  the  door.  At  the  other  end  was  a  great  log  fire-place, 
■\vith  a  fine  fire.  The  outer  door  was  left  constantly  open  to 
admit  the  light.  On  one  side  the  fire,  next  the  door,  was  a 
table ;  a  kind  of  dresser,  with  crockery,  and  a  bureau  stood 
on  the  other  side,  and  there  were  two  deer- skin  seated  chairs 
and  one  (Connecticut  made)  rocking  chair. 

A  bold-faced,  but  otherwise  good-enough-looking  woman  of 
a  youngish  middle  age,  was  ironing  a  shirt  on  the  table.  We 
stated  our  circumstances,  and  asked  if  we  could  get  some  din¬ 
ner  from  her.  She  reckoned  we  could,  she  said,  if  we’d  wait 
till  she  was  done  honing.  So  we  waited,  taking  seats  by  the 
fire,  and  examining  the  Kterature  and  knick-knacks  on  the 
mantel-piece.  These  consisted  of  three  Nachitoches  Chroni¬ 
cles,  a  Patent  Office  Agricultural  Eeport,  Christie’s  Galvanic 
Almanac,”  a  Bible,  “  The  Pirate  of  the  Gulf,”  a  powder-horn, 
the  sheath  of  a  bowie-knife,  a  whip-lash,  and  a  tobacco-pipe. 

Three  of  the  hounds,  a  negro  child,  and  a  wffiite  child,  had 
followed  us  to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  three  chickens  had  entered 
before  us,  a  cat  and  kittens  were  asleep  in  the  comer  of  the 
fire-place.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  reading  the  queer 
advertisements  in  French  of  runaway  negroes  in  the  Chronicle 
two  of  the  hounds  and  the  black  child  had  retired,  and  a  tan- 
coloured  hound,  very  lean,  and  badly  crippled  in  one  leg,  had 
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entered  and  stood  asking  permission  witk  kis  tail  to  come  to 
the  fire-place.  The  white  child,  a  frowzy  gud  of  ten,  came 
toward  ns.  I  turned  and  asked  her  name.  She  knitted  her 
brows,  but  made  no  verbal  reply.  I  turned  my  chair  towards 
her,  and  asked  her  to  come  to  me.  She  hung  her  head  for 
an  instant,  then  turned,  ran  to  the  hound  and  struck  him  a 
hard  blow  hr  the  chops.  The  hound  quailed.  She  struck 
him  again,  and  he  turned  half  around ;  then  she  began  with 
her  feet,  and  kicked  him  out,  taking  herself  after  him. 

At  length  the  woman  finished  her  ironing,  and  went  to  the 
kitchen,  whence  quicldy  returning,  she  placed  upon  the  table 
a  plate  of  cold,  salt,  fat  pork ;  a  cup  of  what  to  both  eye  and 
tongue  seemed  lard,  but  which  she  termed  butter ;  a  plate  of 
very  stale,  dry,  flaky,  micaceous  corn-bread  ;  a  jug  of  molasses, 
and  a  pitcher  of  milk. 

V/ell,  now  it's  ready,  if  you'll  eat  it,"  she  said,  turning  to 
us.  Best  we've  got.  Sit  up.  Take  some  pone  and  she 
sat  down  in  the  rocker  at  one  end  of  the  table.  We  took  seats 
at  the  other  end. 

Jupiter !  what's  the  matter  vdth  this  child  ?"  A  little 
white  child  that  had  crawled  up  into  the  gallery,  and  now  to 
my  side — flushed  face,  and  wheezing  like  a  high-pressure 
steamboat. 

^^Got  the  croup,  I  reckon,"  answered  the  woman.  ^‘Take 
some  ’lasses," 

The  child  crawled  into  the  room.  With  the  aid  of  a  hand 
it  stood  up  and  walked  round  to  its  mother. 

How  long  has  it  been  going  on  that  vvay  ?"  asked  we. 

^^Weli,  it's  been  going  on  some  days,  now,  and  keeps 
getting  worse,  'Twas  right  bad  last  night,  in  the  night. 
Beckoned  I  should  lose  it,  one  spell.  Take  some  butter." 

We  were  quite  faint  vdth  hunger  when  we  rode  up,  but 
d.dn’t  eat  much  of  the  corn-cake  and  pork.  The  woman  and 
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the  high-pressure  child  sat  still  and  -watched  ns,  and  we  sat 
still  and  did  onr  best,  making  mnch  of  the  milk. 

Have  jon  had  a  physician  to  see  that  child  ?”  asked  my 
brother,  drawing  back  his  chair. 

She  had  not. 

“  Will  yon  come  to  me,  my  dear 

The  child  came  to  him,  he  felt  its  pnlse  and  patted  its 
hot  forehead,  looked  down  its  throat,  and  leaned  his  ear  on 
its  chest. 

Are  you  a  doctor,  sir  ?” 

“Yes,  madam,” 

“  Got  some  fever,  hasn’t  it  ?” 

■“Yes.” 

“hfot  nigh  so  much  as’t  had  last  night,” 

“  Have  you  done  anything  for  it  ?” 

“  Well,  thar  was  a  gentleman  here ;  he  told  me  sweet  ile 
and  sugar  w-ould  be  good  for’t,  and  I  gave  it  a  good  deal  of 
that:  made  it  sick,  it  did.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  vroiild 
do  it  good.” 

“  Yes.  You  have  had  something  like  this  in  your  family 
before,  haven’t  you  ?  You  don’t  seem  much  alarmed.” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir ;  that  ar  one  (pointing  to  the  frowzy  girl, 
whose  name  was  Angelina)  had  it  tAvo  or  three  times — onst 
most  as  bad  as  this.  All  my  children  have  had  it.  Is  she 
bad,  doctor  ?” 

“Yes.  I  should  say  this  was  a  very  serious  thing.” 

“  Have  you  any  medicine  in  the  house  ?”  he  asked,  after 
the  woman  had  returned  from  a  journey  to  the  kitchen.  She 
opened  a  draw^er  of  the  bureau,  half  full  of  patent  medicines 
and  some  common  drugs,  “  There’s  a  whole  heap  o’  truck 
in  thar,  I  don’t  know  what  it  all  is.  Whatever  you  want 
just  help  yourself,  I  can’t  read  writin’  ,*  you  must  pick  it 
out.” 
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Such  as  were  available  were  taken  out  and  g3.ven  to  the 
mother,  with  directions  about  administering  them,  which  she 
promised  to  obey.  ^^But  the  first  and  most  impoiiant  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  shut  the  door,  and  make  up  the  fire,  and 
put  the  child  to  bed,  and  try  to  keep  this  wind  off  her.” 

Lord  !  sir,  you  can’t  keep  her  in  bed — she’s  too  vild.” 

“Well,  you  must  put  some  more  clothes  on  her.  Wrap 
hex  up,  and  try  to  keep  her  warm.  The  very  best  thing  you 
can  do  for  her  is  to  give  her  a  warm  bath.  Have  you  not  got 
a  washing  tub  ?” 

“  Oh !  yes,  sir,  I  can  do  that.  She’ll  go  to  bed  pretty 
early ;  she’s  used  to  going  ’tween  sundown  and  dark.” 

“  Well,  give  her  the  warm  bath,  then,  and  if  she  gets  worse 
send  for  a  physician  immediately.  You  must  be  very  careful 
of  her,  madam.” 

We  walked  to  the  stable,  and  as  the  horses  had  not  finished 
eating  their  com,  I  lounged  about  the  quaiders,  and  talked 
with  the  negro. 

There  was  not  a  single  soul  in  the  quarters  or  in  sight  of 
the  house  except  ourselves,  the  woman  and  her  children,  and 
the  old  negro.  The  negro  women  must  have  taken  their 
sucklings  with  them,  if  they  had  any,  to  the  field  w^here  they 
were  at  work. 

The  old  man  said  they  had  “ten  or  eleven  field-hands, 
such  as  they  was,”  and  his  master  wnuld  sell  sixty  to  seventy 
bags  of  cotton  :  besides  which  they  made  all  the  com  and 
pork  they  wanted,  and  something  over,  and  raised  some 
cattle. 

We  found  our  W'ay  back  to  the  town  only^late  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Vi e  had  ridden  most  of  the  day  over  heavily- timbered, 
nearly  flat,  rich  bottom  land.  It  is  of  very  great  fertility; 
but,  being  subject  to  overflow,  is  not  very  attractive,  in  spite 
of  its  proximity  to  a  market. 
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But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  having  the  iirst 
use  of  a  very  fine  alluvial  soil,  and  were  subject  to  floods  and 
fevers.  The  yellow  fever  or  cholera  another  year  might  kill 
half  their  negroes,  or  a  flood  of  the  Bed  Eiver  (such  as 
occurred  August,  1849,  and  October,  1851)  destroy  their 
whole  crop,  and  so  use  up  several  years’  profits, 

A  slate  hung  in  the  piazza,  with  the  names  of  all  the 
cotton-pickers,  and  the  quantity  picked  the  last  picking  day 
by  each,  thus :  Gorge,  152 ;  David,  130 ;  Polly,  98 ;  Hanna, 
96  ;  Little  Gorge,  52,  etc.  The  whole  number  of  hands  noted 
was  fourteen.  Probably  there  w^ere  over  twenty  slaves,  big 
and  little,  on  the  plantation. 

When  our  horses  were  ready,  we  paid  the  negro  for  taking 
care  of  them,  and  I  went  in  and '  asked  the  woman  what  I 
might  pay  her. 

“  What !”  she  asked,  looking  in  my  face  as  if  angry. 

I  feared  she  was  offended  by  my  offering  money  for  her 
hospitality,  and  put  the  question  again  as  delicately  as  I 
could.  She  continued  her  sullen  gaze  at  me  for  a  moment, 
and  then  answered  as  if  the  words  had  been  bulhed  out  of 
her  by  a  Tombs  lawyer — ■ 

‘‘  Dollar,  I  reckon.” 

What  1”  thought  I,  but  handed  her  the  silver. 

Elding  out  at  the  bare  let  down  for  us  by  the  old  negro,  we 
wondered  if  the  child  w^ould  be  liviag  twenty-four  hours  later, 
and  if  it  survived,  what  its  moral  chances  were.  Poor, 
we  thought.  Five  miles  from  a  neighbour ;  ten,  probably, 
from  a  Louisiana"^  school ;  hound-pups  and  negroes  for 
playmates. 


*  The  St:ite  Superintendent  latelv  recommended  that  two  out  of  three  of  She 
Directors  of  Common  Schools  in  Louisiana  should  be  requh’ed  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write  5  and  mentioned  that  in  one  parish,  instead  of  the  signature  the  mark  of 
twelve  different  directors  was'uffixed  to  a  teacher  s  certificate. 
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On  the  Emigrant  Boad  into  Texas, — Five  minutes’  ride 
took  Rs  deep  into  the  pines,  if aclii todies,  and  with  it  all  the 
tnmiilt  and  bother  of  social  civilization,  had  disappeared. 
Under  the  pines  and  beyond  them  was  a  new,  calm,  free  life, 
upon  which  we  entered  vdth  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  hardly  sufficed  to  light  up  a  whole  day  of  pine  shadows, 
and  many  times  afterwards  glimmered  very  dull  over  days 
on  days  of  cold  corn-bread  and  cheerless  winter  prairies. 

For  two  days,  we  rode  through  these  pines  over  a  sandy 
surface,  having  little  rise  and  fall,  watered  here  and  there  by 
small  creeks  and  ponds,  within  reach  of  whose  overflow, 
present  or  past,  stand  deciduous  trees,  such  as,  principally, 
oaks  and  cotton- woods,  in  a  firmer  and  richer  soil.  Wherever 
the  road  crosses  or  approaches  these  spots,  there  is  or  has 
been  usually  a  plantation. 

The  road  could  hardly  be  called  a  road.  It  was  only  a  way 
where  people  had  passed  along  before.  Each  man  had  taken 
such  a  path  as  suited  him,  turning  aside  to  avoid,  on  high 
ground,  the  sand  ;  on  low  ground,  the  mud.  We  chose,  gene¬ 
rally,  the  untrodden  elastic  pavement  of  pine  leaves,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  main  track. 

We  overtook,  several  times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  the 
slow  emigrant  trains,  for  which  this  road,  though  less  fre¬ 
quented  than  years  ago,  is  still  a  chief  thoroughfare.  Inex¬ 
orable  destiny  it  seems  that  drags  or  drives  on,  always  West¬ 
ward,  these  toilwom  people.  Several  families  were  frequently 
moving  together,  coming  from  the  same  district,  or  chance 
met  and  joined,  for  company,  on  the  long  road  from  Alabama, 
Georgia,  or  the  Carolinas.  Before  you  come  upon  them  you 
hear,  ringing  through  the  "woods,  the  fierce  cries  and  blows 
with  which  they  urge  on  their  jaded  cattle.  Then  the  strag¬ 
glers  appear,  lean  dogs  or  fainting  negroes,  ragged  and  spirit¬ 
less.  An  old  granny,  hauling  on,  by  the  hand,  a  weak  hoy — 
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too  old  to  ride  and  too  young  to  keep  up.  An  old  man, 
heavily  loaded,  with  a  rifle.  Then  the  white  covers  of  the 
waggons,  jerking  up  and  down  as  they  mount  over  a  root  or 
plunge  into  a  rut,  disappeaiing,  one  after  another,  where  the 
road  descends.  Then  the  active  and  cheery  prime  negroes, 
not  yet  exhausted,  v/ith  a  joke  and  a  suggestion  about  tobacco. 
Then  the  black  pickininnies,  staring,  in  a  confused  heap,  out 
at  the  back  of  the  waggon,  more  and  more  of  their  eyes  to  be 
made  out  among  the  table  legs  and  bedding,  as  you  get  near ; 
behind  them,  further  in,  the  old  people  and  young  mothers, 
whose  turn  it  is  to  ride.  As  you  get  by,  the  white  mother 
and  babies,  and  the  tall,  frequently  ill-humoured  master,  on 
horseback,  or  walking  with  his  gun,  urging  up  the  black 
driver  and  his  oxen.  As  a  scout  ahead,  is  a  brother,  or  an  in¬ 
telligent  slave,  with  the  best  gun,  on  the  look-out  for  a  deer 
or  a  turkey.  We  passed  irr  the  day  perhaps  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons  attached  to  these  trains,  probably  an  nnusual  number ; 
but  the  immigration  this  year  had  been  retarded  and  con¬ 
densed  by  the  fear  of  yellow  fever,  the  last  case  of  which,  at 
N^achitoches,  had  indeed  begun  only  the  night  before  our 
arrival.  Our  chances  of  danger  w^ere  considered  small,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  hard  frosts  had  already  come.  One  of  these  trains 
was  made  up  of  three  large  waggons,  loaded  wuth  furniture, 
babies,  and  invalids,  twD  or  three  light  w^aggons,  and  a  gang 
of  twenty  able  field-hands.  They  travel  ten  or  fifteen  miles  a 
day,  stopping  wdierever  night  overtakes  them.  The  masters 
are  plainly  dressed,  often  in  home-spun,  keeping  their  eyes 
about  them,  noticing  the  soil,  sometimes  making  a  remark  on 
the  crops  by  the  roadside ;  but  generally  dogged,  surly,  and 
silent.  The  women  are  silent  too,  frequently  w-alking,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  teams ;  and  weary,  haggard,  mud  be-draggled,  for¬ 
lorn,  and  disconsolate,  yet  hopeful  and  careful.  The  negroes, 
mud-incrusted,  wrapped  in  old  blankets  or  gummy-bags. 
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suffering  from  cold,  plod  on,  aimless,  hopeless,  thoughtless, 
more  indifferent,  apparently,  than  the  oxen,  to  all  about 
them. 

We  met,  in  course  of  the  day,  numerous  cotton  waggons, 
two  or  three  sometimes  together,  drawn  by  three  or  four  pairs 
of  mules  or  oxen,  going  slowly  on  toward  Kachitoches  or 
Grand  Ecore,  each  managed  by  its  negro-driver.  The  load 
is  commonly  five  bales  (of  400  lbs.  each),  and  the  cotton 
comes  in  this  tedious  way,  over  execrable  roads,  distances  of 
100  and  even  150  miles.  It  is  usually  hauled  from  the 
eastern  tier  of  Texan  counties  to  the  Sabine ;  but  this  year 
there  had  been  no  rise  of  water  in  the  rivers,  and  from  all  this 
region  it  must  be  carried  to  Eed  Eiver.  The  distance  from 
the  Sabine  is  here  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  cost  of  this  trans¬ 
portation  about  one  cent  a  pound ;  the  freight  from  Grand 
Ecore  to  New  Orleans  from  one  to*  one  and  a  quarter  cents. 
If  hauled  150  miles  in  this  way,  as  we  were  told,  the  profit 
remaining,  after  paying  the  charges  of  transportation  and 
commission,  all  amounting  to  about  five  cents,  must  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  in  ordinary  years. 

At  night  we  met  three  or  four  of  these  teams  half-mired  in 
a  swamp,  distant  some  quarter  of  a  mile  one  fi:om  another, 
and  cheering  themselves  in  the  dark  with  prolonged  and 
musical  Yohoi’s,^^  sent  ringing  through  the  woods.  We  got 
through  this  with  considerable  perplexity  ourselves,  and  were 
very  glad  to  see  the  light  of  the  cabin  where  we  had  been 
recommended  to  stop. 

This  was  Mrs.  Stokers’,’’  about  half  way  to  the  Sabine. 
Y?e  were  received  cordially,  every  house  here  expecting  to  do 
inn-duty,  hut  Vvere  allowed  to  strip  and  take  cai^e  of  our  own 
horses,  the  people  by  no  means  expecting  to  do  landlord’s 
duty,  but  taking  guests  on  sufferance.  The  house  a 
double  log  cabin — two  log  erections,  that  is,  joined  by  one 
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long  roof,  leaving  an  open  space  between.  A  gallery,  extend¬ 
ing  across  the  whole  front,  serves  for  a  pleasant  sitting-room 
in  summer,  and  for  a  toilet-room  at  all  seasons.  A  bright 
fire  was  very  welcome.  Supper,  consisting  of  pork,  fresh  and 
salt,  cold  corn-bread,  and  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  was  served 
in  a  little  lean-to  behind  the  house.  After  disposing  of  this 
v/e  were  shown  to  our  room,  the  other  cabin,  where  w^e  whiled 
away  our  evening,  studying,  by  the  light  of  the  great  fire,  a 
book  of  bear  stories,  and  conversing  with  the  young  man  of 
the  family,  and  a  third  guest.  The  room  was  open  to  the 
rafters,  and  had  been  built  up  only  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
door  upon  the  gallery  side,  leaving  a  huge  open  triangle  to 
the  roof,  through  which  the  wind  rushed  at  us  mth  a  fierce 
swoop,  both  wliile  we  were  sitting  at  the  fire  and  after  w"e 
retreated  to  bed.  Owing  to  this  we  slept  little,  and  ha^dng 
had  a  salt  supper,  lay  veiy  thirsty  upon  the  deep  feather  bed. 
About  four  o’clock  an  old  negro  came  in  to  light  the  fire. 
Asking  him  for  wuter,  we  heard  him  breaking  the  ice  for  it 
outside.  When  we  washed  in  the  piazza  the  water  vras  thick 
with  frost,  ci’usty,  and  half  inclined  not  to  be  used  as  a  fiuid 
at  all. 

After  a  breakfast,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  supper,  we 
saddled  and  rode  on  again.  The  horses  had  had  a  dozen  ears 
of  corn,  night  and  morning,  vdth  an  allowance  of  fodder 
(maize  leaves) .  For  this  the  charge  was  $1  25  each  person. 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  roadside  stopping-places  in  Western 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  meals  are  absolutely  invariable, 
save  that  fresh  pork  and  sweet  potatoes  are  frequently  wanting. 
There  is  always,  too,  the  black  decoction  of  the  South  called 
cofree,  than  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  imagine  any  beverage 
more  revolting.  The  bread  is  made  of  corn-meal,  stirred  with 
water  and  salt,  and  baked  in  a  kettle  covered  with  coals. 
The  corn  for  breakfast  is  frequently  unhusked  at  sunrise.  A 
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negro,  whose  business  it  is,  shells  and  grinds  it  in  a  hand- 
mill  for  the  cook.  Should  there  be  any  of  the  loaf  left  after 
breakfast,  it  is  given  to  the  traveller,  if  he  wish  it,  with  a  bit 
of  pork,  for  a  noon- “  snack,’’  with  no  further  charge.  He  is 
conscious,  though,  in  that  case,  that  he  is  robbing  the  hounds, 
always  eagerly  waiting,  and  should  none  remain,  none  can  be 
had  without  a  new  resort  to  the  crib.  Wheat  bread,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  we  met  with  but  twice,  out  of  Austin,  in  our 
whole  journey  across  the  State. 

The  country  was  very  similar  to  that  passed  over  the  day 
before,  with  perhaps  rather  more  of  the  cultivable  loam.  A 
good  nart  of  the  land  had.  at  some  time,  been  cleared,  but  much 
was  already  turned  over  to  the  “  old-field  pines,”  some  of  them 
even  fifteen  years  or  more.  In  fact,  a  larger  area  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  we  thought,  than  remained  under  cultivation.  With 
the  land,  many  cabins  have,  of  course,  also  been  deserted,  giving 
the  road  a  desolate  air.  If  you  ask,  where  are  the  people 
that  once  occupied  these,  the  universal  reply  is,  “  Gone  to 
Texas.” 

The  plantations  occur,  perhaps,  at  an  average  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles.  Most  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  live 
chiefly,  to  appearances,  by  fleecing  emigrants.  Every  shanty 
sells  spirits,  and  takes  in  travellers.  We  passed  through  but 
one  village,  which  consisted  of  six  dwellings.  The  families 
obtained  their  livelihood  by  the  follovnng  occupations :  one  by 
shoeing  the  horses  of  emigrants  ;  one  by  repairing  the  wheels 
of  their  waggons ;  one  by  selling  them  groceries.  The 
smallest  cabin  contained  a  physician.  It  was  not  larger  than 
a  good-sized  medicine  chest,  but  had  the  biggest  sign.  The 
others  advertised  “  com  and  fodder.”  The  prices  charged 
for  any  article  sold,  or  service  performed,  were  enormous ;  fuU 
one  hundred  per  cent,  over  those  of  New  Orleans. 

We  met  Spaniards  once  or  twice  on  the  road,  and  the  popu- 
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lation  of  this  district  is  thouglit  to  be  one  baK  of  Spanish 
origin.  They  have  no  honses  on  the  road,  however,  but  Kve 
in  little  hamlets  in  the  forest,  or  in  cabins  contignons  to  each 
other,  about  a  pond.  They  make  no  progress  in  acquiring 
capital  of  their  own,  but  engage  in  hunting  and  fishing,  or  in 
herding  cattle  for  larger  proprietors  of  the  land.  For  this 
business  they  seem  to  have  an  hereditary  adaptation,  far  ex- 
ceUing  negroes  of  equal  experience. 

The  number  of  cattle  raised  here  is  now  comparatively 
small,  most  of  the  old  herd  proprietors  having  moved  on  to 
pastures  new  in  Western  Texas.  The  cane,  which  is  a  natural 
growth  of  most  good  soils  at  the  South,  is  killed  if  closely  fed 
upon.  The  blue-joint  grass  (not  the  blue-grass  of  Kentucky) 
takes  its  place,  and  is  also  indigenous  upon  a  poorer  class  of 
soils  in  this  region.  This  is  also  good  food  for  cattle,  but  is 
killed  in  turn  if  closely  pastoed.  The  ground  then  becomes 
bare  or  covered  with  shrubs,  and  the  “  range  ’’  is  destroyed. 
The  better  class  of  soils  here  bear  tolerable  crops  of  cotton, 
but  are  by  no  means  of  value  equal  to  the  Eed  Eiver  bottoms 
or  the  new  soils  of  any  part  of  Texas.  The  coimtry  is,  there¬ 
fore,  here  in  similar  condition  to  that  of  the  Eastern  Slave 
States.  The  improvements  which  the  inhabitants  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  in  the  way  of  clearing  the  forest,  fencing 
and  tilling  the  land,  building  dwellings,  barns,  and  machinery, 
making  roads  and  bridges,  and  introducing  the  institutions  of 
civilbation,  not  compensating  in  value  the  deterioration  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  exhausted  land  reverts  to 
wilderness. 

Eastern  Texas, — Shortly  after  noon  rain  began  to  fall  from 
the  chilly  clouds  that  had  been  threatening  us,  and  sleet  and 
snow  were  soon  driving  in  our  faces.  Our  animals  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  flinch,  but  we  were  disposed  to  sleep  in  Texas,  and 
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pushed  on  across  the  Sahine.  We  found  use  for  all  our  -wraps, 
and  when  we  reached  the  ferry-house  our  Mackintoshes  were 
like  a  coat  of  mail  with  the  stiff  ice,  and  trees  and  fields  were 
covered.  In  the  broad  river  bottom  we  noticed  many  aquatic 
birds,  and  the  browsing  line  under  the  dense  mass  of  trees 
was  almost  as  clean  cut  as  that  of  Bushy  Park.  The  river, 
at  its  low  stage,  was  only  three  or  four  rods  across.  The  old 
negro  who  ferried  us  over,  told  us  he  had  taken  many  a  man 
to  the  other  side,  before  annexation,  who  had  ridden  his  horse 
hard  to  get  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 

If  we  were  unfortunate  in  this  stormy  entrance  into  Texas, 
we  were  very  fortunate  in  the  good  quarters  we  lighted  upon. 
The  ferry  lias  long  been  known  as  Gaines’s  Ferry,  but  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Strather,  an  adjacent  planter,  originally 
from  Mississippi,  but  a  settler  of  long  standing.  His  log- 
house  had  two  stories,  and  being  the  first  we  had  met  having 
glass  windows,  and  the  second,  I  think,  with  any  -windows  at 
all,  takes  high  rank  for  comfort  on  the  road.  At  supper  we 
had  capital  mallard-ducks  from  the  river,  as  well  as  the  usual 
Texan  diet. 

We  were  detained  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  during 
the  following  day,  and  were  well  entertained  with  huntsman’s 
stories  of  snakes,  game,  and  crack  shots.  Mr.  S.  himself  is 
the  best  shot  in  the  county.  A  rival,  who  had  once  a  match 
against  him  for  two  thousand  dollars,  called  the  day  before 
the  trial,  and  paid  five  hundred  dollars  to  withdraw.  He 
brought  out  his  rifle  for  us,  and  placed  a  bullet,  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  yards,  plump  in  the  spot  agreed  upon. 
His  piece  is  an  old  Kentucky  rifle,  weighing  fourteen  pounds, 
barrel  fourty-four  inches  in  length,  and  throwing  a  ball 
weighing  forty-four  to  the  pound. 

A  guest,  who  came  in,  helped  us  to  pass  the  day  by  ex¬ 
citing  our  anticipations  of  the  West,  and  by  his  free  and 
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good  advice.  He  confirmed  stories  we  had  heard  of  the 
danger  to  slavery  in  the  West  by  the  fraternizing  of  the 
blacks  with  the  Mexicans  ^  They  helped  them  in  all  their 
bad  habits,  married  them,  stole  a  living  from  them,  and  ran 
them  off  every  day  to  Mexico.  This  man  had  driven  stages 
or  herded  cattle  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  had  a  notion 
that  he  hked  the  people  and  the  state  of  Alabama  better  than 
any  other.  A  man  would  get  on  faster,  he  thought,  in  Iowa, 
than  anywhere  else.  He  had  been  stage-driver  in  Illinois 
during  the  cold  winter  of  1851-2,  and  had  driven  a  whole 
day  when  the  mercury  was  at  its  furthest  below  zero,  but  had 
never  suffered  so  much  from  cold  as  on  his  present  trip, 
during  a  norther  on  a  Western  prairie.  He  was  now  return¬ 
ing  from  Alexandria,  where  he  had  taken  a  small  drove  of 
horses.  He  cautioned  us,  in  travelling,  always  to  see  our 
horses  fed  with  our  ovm  eyes,  and  to  ^^hang  around”  them 
tiU  they  had  made  sure  of  a  tolerable  allowance,  and  never  to 
leave  anything  portable  within  sight  of  a  negro.  A  stray 
blanket  was  a  sure  loss. 

Mr.  S.  has  two  plantations,  both  on  upland,  but  one  under 
the  care  of  an  overseer,  some  miles  from  the  river.  The  soil 
he  considers  excellent.  He  averaged,  last  year,  seven  and  a 
half  bales  to  the  hand ;  this  year,  four  and  a  half  bales.  The 
usual  crop  of  corn  here  is  thirty  bushels  (shelled)  to  the  acre. 

Hearing  him  curse  the  neighbouring  poor  people  for  steal¬ 
ing  hogs,  we  inquired  if  thieves  were  as  troublesome  here  as 
in  the  older  countries.  “  If  there  ever  were  any  hog- thieves 
anywhere,”  said  he,  ^rit’s  here.”  In  fact,  no  slave  country, 
new  or  old,  is  free  from  this  exasperating  pest  of  poor  whites. 
In  his  neighbourhood  were  several  who  ostensibly  had  a  little 
patch  of  land  to  attend  to,  but  who  really,  he  said,  derived 
their  whole  lazy  subsistence  from  them  richer  neighbours’  hog- 
droves* 
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The  negro-quarters  Lerej  scattered  irregnlaiiy  about  the 
house,  were  of  the  worst  description,  though  as  good  as.  local 
custom  requires.  They  are  but  a  rough  inclosure  of  logs,  ten 
feet  square,  without  windows,  covered  by  slabs  of  hewn  wood 
four  feet  long.  The  great  chinks  are  stopped  with  whatever 
has  come  to  hand — a  wad  of  cotton  here,  and  a  com-shuck 
there.  The  suffering  from  cold  within  them  in  such  weather 
as  we  experienced,  must  be  great.  The  day  before,  we  had 
seen  a  young  black  girl,  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  sitting 
on  a  pile  of  logs  before  a  house  we  passed,  in  a  driving  sleet, 
having  for  her  only  garment  a  short  chemise.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  whether  such  sMftlessness  was  the  fault  of  the 
master  or  of  the  girl.  Probably  of  both,  and  a  part  of  the 
peculiar  Southern  and  South-western  system  of  ‘^get  along,” 
till  it  comes  better  weather. 

The  storm  continuing  a  third  day,  we  rode  through  it 
twenty-five  miles  further  to  San  Augustine.  For  some 
distance  the  country  remains  as  in  Louisiana.  Then  the 
pines  gradually  disappear,  and  a  heavy  clay  soil,  stained  by 
an  oxide  of  iron  to  a  uniform  brick  red,  begins.  It  makes 
most  disagreeable  roads,  sticking  close,  and  giving  an  indelible 
stain  to  every  article  that  touches  it.  This  tract  is  known  as 
the  Eed  Lands  of  Eastern  Texas. 

On  a  plantation  not  far  from  the  river,  we  learned  they 
had  made  eight  bales  to  the  hand.  Mentioning  it,  after¬ 
wards,  to  a  man  who  knew  the  place,  he  said  they  had 
planted  earlier  than  their  neighbours,  and  worked  night  and 
day,  and,  he  believed,  had  lied,  besides.  They  had  sent 
cotton  both  by  Galveston  and  by  Grand  Ecore,  and  had  found 
the  cost  the  same,  about  ^8  per  bale  of  500  lbs. 

We  called  at  a  plantation  offered  for  sale.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  hand-bills  as  having  a  fine  house.  We  found 
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it  a  cabin  without  windows.  The  proprietor  said  he  had 
made  ten  hales  to  the  hand^  and  would  sell  with  all  the  im¬ 
provements,  a  new  gin-house,  press,  etc.,  for  ,^6  per  acre. 

The  roadside,  though  free  from  the  gloom  of  pines,  did 
not  cheer  up,  the  number  of  deserted  wrecks  of  plantations 
not  at  all  diminishing.  The  occupied  cabins  were  no  better 
than  before.  We  had  entered  our  promised  land ;  but  the 
oil  and  honey  of  gladness  and  peace  were  nowhere  visible. 
The  people  we  met  were  the  most  sturdily  inquisitive  I  ever 
saw.  hfothing  staggered  them,  and  we  found  our  account 
in  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  as  soon  as  they  approached. 

We  rode  through  the  shire-town,  Milam,  without  noticing 
it.  Its  buildings,  all  told,  are  six  in  number. 

We  passed  several  immigrant  trains  in  motion,  in  spite  of 
the  weather.  Their  aspect  was  truly  pitiful.  Splashed  with 
a  new  coating  of  red  mud,  dripping,  and  staggering,  beating 
still  the  bones  of  their  long  worn-out  cattle,  they  floundered 
helplessly  on. 

San  Augustine  made  no  very  charming  impression  as  we 
entered,  nor  did  we  find  any  striking  improvement  on  longer 
acquaintance.  It  is  a  town  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  houses, 
and  half  a  dozen  shops.  Most  of  the  last  front  upon  a 
central  square  acre  of  neglected  mud.  The  dwellings  are 
clap -boarded,  and  of  a  much  higher  class  than  the  plantation 
dwellings.  As  to  the  people,  a  resident  told  us  there  was 
but  one  man  in  the  town  that  was  not  in  the  constant  habit 
of  getting  drunlc,  and  that  this  gentleman  relaxed  his  Puri¬ 
tanic  severity  during  our  stay  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Christ¬ 
mas  came  but  once  that  year. 

Late  on  Christmas  eve,  we  were  invited  to  the  window  by 
our  landlady,  to  see  the  j)leasant  local  custom  of  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Serenade.  A  band  of  pleasant  spirits  started  from  the 
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sq[iiare,  blowing  tin  boms,  and  beating  tin  pans,  and  visited 
in  succession  every  bouse  in  tbe  village,  kicking  in  doors, 
and  pulling  down  fences,  until  every  male  member  of  tbe 
family  bad  appeared,  with  appropriate  instruments,  and 
joined  tbe  merry  painty.  They  then  marched  to  tbe  square, 
and  ended  tbe  ceremony  with  a  centupled  tin  row.  In  this 
touching  commemoration,  as  strangers,  we  were  not  urged  to 
participate. 

A  gentleman  of  tbe  neigbbourbood,  addicted,  as  we  knew, 
to  a  partiabty  towards  a  Eip  Yan  Winkle,  tavern-lounging 
style  of  living,  told  us  be  was  bimself  regarded  by  man^^  of 
bis  neighbours  vritb  an  evil  eye,  on  account  of  liis  stuck- 
up  ”  deportment,  and  bis  habit  of  minding  too  strictly  bis 
own  business.  He  bad  been  candidate  for  representative, 
and  bad,  be  thought,  probably  been  defeated  on  this  ground, 
as  be  was  sure  bis  pobtics  were  right. 

Hot  fer  from  tbe  village  stands  an  edifice,  which,  having 
three  stories  and  sashed  windows,  at  once  attracted  our 
attention.  On  inquiry,  we  learned  a  story,  curiously  il¬ 
lustrative  of  Texan  and  human  life.  It  appeared  that  two 
universities  were  chartered  for  San  Augustine,  tbe  one  under 
tbe  protection  of  tbe  Methodists,  the  other  of  the  Presby¬ 
terians.  The  country  being  feebly  settled,  the  supply  of 
students  was  short,  and  great  was  the  consequent  rivalry 
between  tbe  institutions.  Tbe  neighbouring  people  took 
sides  upon  the  subject  so  earnestly,  that,  one  fine  day,  the 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  University  was  shot  down  in 
the  street.  After  this,  both  dwindled,  and  seeing  death  by 
starvation  staring  them  in  tbe  fece,  they  made  an  arrange- 
ment  by  which  both  were  taken  under  charge  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  Masons.  The  buildings  are  now  used  under  tbe 
style  of  The  Masonic  Institute,”  tbe  one  for  boys,  the  other 
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for  girls.  The  boys  occupy  only  the  third  story,  and  the 
two  lower  stories  are  falhng  to  ludicrous  decay — the  boarding 
dropping  off,  and  the  windows  on  all  sides  dashed  in. 

The  Mexican  habitations  of  which  San  Augustine  was 
once  composed,  have  all  disappeared.  We  could  not  find 
even  a  trace  of  them. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

SOUTH-WESTEKN  LOUISIANA  AND  EASTEBN  TEXAS. 

Nacogdoehes. — In  this  town  of  500  inhabitants,  we  found 
there  was  no  flour.  At  San  Augustine  we  had  inquired  in 
vain  at  all  the  stores  for  refined  sugar.  Not  satisfied  with 
some  blankets  that  were  shown  us,  we  were  politely  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  shopkeeper  to  try  other  stores.  At  each  of 
the  other  stores  we  were  told  they  had  none :  the  only 

blankets  in  town  we  should  find  at - ’s,  naming  the 

one  we  had  just  quitted.  The  same  thing  occurred  with 
several  other  articles. 

Houston  County. — This  day’s  ride  and  the  next  were 
through  a  very  poor  country,  clay  or  sand  soil,  bearing  short 
oaks  and  black-jack.  We  passed  one  small  meadow,  or 
prairie,  coyered  with  coarse  grass.  Deserted  plantations  ap¬ 
peared  again  in  greater  numbers  than  the  occupied.  One 
farm,  near  which  we  stopped,  was  worked  by  eight  field  hands. 
The  crop  had  been  fifty  bales  ;  small,  owing  to  a  dry  season. 
The  corn  had  been  exceedingly  poor.  The  hands,  we  noticed, 
came  in  from  the  fields  after  eight  o’clock. 

The  deserted  houses,  B.  said,  were  built  before  the  date  of 
Texan  Independence.  After  Annexation  the  owners  had 
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moved  on  to  better  lands  in  the  West.  One  house  he  pointed 
out  as  having  been  the  residence  of  one  of  a  band  of  pirates 
who  occupied  the  country  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  They 
had  all  been  gradually  killed. 

During  the  day  we  met  two  men  on  horseback,  one  upon 
wheels,  and  passed  one  emigrant  family.  This  was  ail  the 
motion  upon  the  principal  road  of  the  district. 

The  second  day’s  camp  was  a  few  miles  beyond  the  town  of 
Crockett,  the  shire- town  of  Houston  County.  Not  being  able 
to  find  corn  for  our  horses,  we  returned  to  the  village  for  it. 

We  obtained  what  we  wanted  for  a  day’s  rest,  which  we 
proposed  for  Sunday,  the  following  day,  and  loaded  it  into  our 
emptied  hampers.  We  then  looked  about  the  town  for  cur¬ 
rent  provisions  for  ourselves.  We  were  rejoiced  to  find  a  Ger¬ 
man  baker,  but  damped  by  finding  he  had  only  molasses-cakes 
and  candies  for  sale.  There  was  no  flour  in  the  town,-  except 
the  little  of  which  he  made  his  cakes.  He  was  from  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  though  he  found  a  tolerable  sale,  to  emigrants  prin¬ 
cipally,  ^he  was  very  tired  of  Crockett,  and  intended  to  move 
to  San  Antonio  among  his  countrymen.  He  offered  us  coflee, 
and  said  he  had  had  beer,  but  on  Christmas-day  a  mass  of 
people  called  on  him ;  he  had  “  treated”  them  all,  and  they 
had  finished  his  supply. 

We  inquired  at  seven  stores,  and  at  the  two  inns  for  butter, 
floLir,  or  wheat-bread,  and  fresh  meat.  There  was  none  in 
town.  One  innkeeper  offered  us  salt  beef,  the  only  meat,  ex¬ 
cept  pork,  in  town.  At  the  stores  we  found  crackers,  worth 
in  New  York  6  cents  a  pound,  sold  here  at  20  cents;  poor 
raisins,  30  cents ;  Manilla  rope,  half-inch,  30  cents  a  pound. 
Wlien  butter  was  to  be  had  it  came  in  firkins  from  New  York, 
although  an  excellent  grazing  country  is  near  the  town. 

Trinity  Bottom, — On  landing  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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Trinity,  we  entered  a  rich  bottom,  even  in  winter,  of  an 
almost  tropical  aspect.  The  road  had  been  cut  through  a 
cane-brake,  itself  a  sort  of  Brobdignag  grass.  Immense  trees, 
of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  interlaced  their  branches  and 
reeled  with  their  own  rank  growth.  Many  vines,  especially 
huge  grape-vines,  ran  hanging  from  tree  to  tree,  adding  to  the 
luxuriant  confusion.  Spanish  moss  clung  thick  everywhere, 
supplying  the  shadows  of  a  winter  foliage. 

These  bottom  lands  bordering  the  Trinity  are  among  the 
richest  of  rich  Texas.  They  are  not  considered  equal,  in 
degree  of  fatness,  to  some  parts  of  the  Brazos,  Colorado,  and 
Guadaloupe  bottoms,  but  are  thought  to  have  compensation  in 
reliability  for  steady  cropping. 

We  made  our  camp  on  the  edge  of  the  bottom,  and  for 
safety  against  our  dirty  persecutors,  the  hogs,  pitched  our 
tent  within  a  large  hog-yard,  putting  up  the  bars  to  exclude 
them.  The  trees  within  had  been  sparingly  cut,  and  we 
easily  found  tent-poles  and  fuel  at  hand. 

The  plantation  on  which  we  were  thus  intruding  had  just 
been  sold,  we  learned,  at  two  dollars  per  acre.  There  were 
seven  hundred  acres,  and  the  buildings,  with  a  new  gin-house, 
worth  nearly  one  thousand  dollars,  were  included  in  the  price. 
With  the  land  were  sold  eight  prime  field-hands.  A  quarter 
of  the  land  was  probably  subject  to  overflow,  and  the  limits 
extended  over  some  unproductive  upland. 

When  field-hands  are  sold  in  this  way  with  the  land,  the 
family  servants,  who  have  usually  been  selected  from  the  field- 
hands,  must  be  detached  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  seller. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  is  sold  simply,  the  whole 
body  of  slaves  move  away,  leaving  frequently  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  on  neighbouring  plantations.  Such  a  cause  of  separation 
must  be  exceedingly  common  among  the  restless,  almost 
nomadic,  small  proprietors  of  the  South. 
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But  the  very  word  ‘^sale,”  applied  to  a  slave,  implies  this 
cruelty,  leaving,  of  course,  the  creature’s  whole  happiness  to 
his  owner’s  discretion  and  humanity. 

As  if  to  give  the  lie  to  our  reflections,  however,  the  rascals 
here  appeared  to  be  particularly  jolly,  perhaps  adopting  Mark 
Tapley’s  good  principles.  They  were  astir  half  the  night, 
talking,  joking,  and  singing  loud  and  merrily. 

This  plantation  had  made  this  year  seven  hales  to  the  hand. 
The  water  for  the  house,  we  noticed,  was  brought  upon  heads 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  a  rain-pool,  in  which  an  old  negress 
was  washing. 

At  an  old  Settler's. — The  room  was  fourteen  feet  square, 
Wifli  battens  of  split  boards  tacked  on  bet^veen  the  broader 
openings  of  the  logs.  Above,  it  was  open  to  the  rafters, 
and  in  many  places  the  sky  could  be  seen  between  the 
shingles  of  the  roof.  A  rough  board  box,  three  feet  square, 
with  a  shelf  in  it,  contained  the  crockery-ware  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment;  another  similar  box  held  the  store  of  meal, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  salt ;  a  log  crib  at  the  horse-pen  held  the 
corn,  from  which  the  meal  was  daily  ground,  and  a  log 
smoke  or  store-house  contained  the  store  of  pork.  A  canopy- 
bed  filled  one  quarter  of  the  room ;  a  cradle,  four  chairs 
seated  with  untanned  deer-hide,  a  table,  a  skillet  or  bake- 
kettle,  a  coffee-kettle,  a  frying-pan,  and  a  ride  laid  across 
two  wooden  pegs  on  the  chimney,  with  a  string  of  patches, 
powder-horn,  pouch,  and  hunting-knife,  completed  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  house.  We  all  sat  with  hats  and  overcoats  on, 
and  the  woman  cooked  in  bonnet  and  shawl.  As  I  sat  in 
the  chimney-corner  I  could  put  both  my  hands  out,  one  laid 
on  the  other,  between  the  stones  of  the  fire-place  and  the 
logs  of  the  wall. 

A  pallet  of  quilts  and  blankets  was  spread  for  us  in  the 
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lean-to,  just  between  the  two  doors.  We  slept  in  all  our 
clothes,  including  overcoats,  hats,  and  boots,  and  covered  en¬ 
tirely  with  blankets.  At  seven  in  the  morning,  when  we 
threw  them  off,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  in  our 
saddle-bags,  which  we  had  used  for  a  pillow,  stood  at  25° 
Fahrenheit. 

We  contrived  to  make  cloaks  and  hoods  from  our  blankets, 
and  after  going  through  with  the  fry,  coffee  and  pone  again, 
and  paying  one  dollar  each  for  the  entertainment  of  ourselves 
and  horses,  we  continued  our  journey. 

Gcdchvell. — Late  in  the  same  evening  we  reached  a  hamlet, 
the  seat  of  justice  ”  of  Burleson  County,  We  were  obliged 
to  leave  our  horses  in  a  stable,  made  up  of  a  roof,  in  which 
was  a  loft  for  the  storage  of  provender,  set  upon  posts, 
without  side-boarding,  so  that  the  norther  met  with  no  ob¬ 
struction.  It  was  filled  with  horses,  and  oui’S  alone  were 
blanketed  for  the  night.  The  mangers  were  very  shallow 
and  narrow,  and  as  the  corn  was  fed  on  the  cob,  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  horses  in  their 
efforts  to  detach  the  edible  portion.  With  laudable  economy, 
our  landlord  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  pigs  running  at  large 
in  the  stable,  to  prevent  this  overflow  from  being  wasted. 

The  hotel  ”  was  an  unusually  large  and  fine  one ;  the 
principal  room  had  glass  windows.  Several  panes  of  these 
were,  however,  broken,  and  the  outside  door  could  not  be 
closed  from  without ;  and  when  closed,  was  generally  pried 
open  with  a  pocket-knife  by  those  who  wished  to  go  out. 
A  great  part  of  the  time  it  was  left  open.  Supper  was  served 
in  another  room,  in  which  there  was  no  fire,  and  the  outside 
door  Avas  left  open  for  the  convenience  of  the  servants  in 
passing  to  and  from  the  kitchen,  which,  as  usual  here  at 
large  houses,  was  in  a  detached  building.  Supper  was,  how- 
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ever,  eaten  with  such  rapidity  that  nothing  had  time  to 
freeze  on  the  table. 

There  were  six  Texans,  planters  and  herdsmen,  who  had 
made  harboin*  at  the  inn  for  the  norther,  two  German  shop¬ 
keepers  and  a  young  lawyer,  who  were  boarders,  besides  our 
party  of  three,  who  had  fco  be  seated  before  the  lire.  We 
kept  coats  and  hats  on,  and  gained  as  much  warmth,  from 
the  friendly  manner  in  A¥hieh  we  drew  together,  as  possible. 
After  ascertaining,  by  a  not  at  all  impertinent  or  incon¬ 
siderate  method  of  inquiry,  where  Ave  were  from,  which  way 
we  were  going,  what  we  thought  of  the  country,  what  we 
thought  of  the  weather,  and  what  were  the  capacities  and  the 
cost  of  our  fire-arms,  Ave  Avere  considered  as  initiated  members 
of  the  croAAd,  and  ^‘the  conversation  became  general.” 

The  matter  of  most  interest  came  up  in  this  wise :  The 
man  made  a  white  boy,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  get  up 
and  go  out  in  the  norther  for  wood,  when  there  was  a  great, 
strong  nigger  fellow  lying  on  the  floor  doing  nothing.  God  ! 
I  had  an  appetite  to  give  him  a  hundred,  right  there.” 

“Why,  you  Avouldn’t  go  out  into  the  norther  yourself, 
would  you,  if  you  were  not  obliged  to  ?”  inquired  one,  laugh- 
ingiy. 

“  I  Avouldn’t  have  a  nigger  in  my  house  that  I  was  afraid 
to  set  to  Avork,  at  anything  I  Avanted  him  to  do,  at  any  time. 
They’d  hired  him  out  to  go  to  a  neAV  place  next  Thursday, 
and  they  were  afraid  if  they  didn’t  treat  him  well,  he’d  run 
aAvay.  If  I  couldn’t  break  a  nigger  of  running  away,  I 
Avoiildn’t  have  him  any  hoAV.” 

“I  can  tell  you  hoAV  you  can  break  a  nigger  of  running 
aAvay,  certain,”  said  another.  “  There  was  an  old  felloAV  I 
used  to  knoAV  in  Georgia,  that  ahvays  cured  his  so.  If  a 
nigger  ran  aAvay,  when  he  caught  him,  he  Avould  bind  his 
knee  over  a  log,  and  fasten  him  so  he  couldn’t  stir;  then 
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he’d  take  a  pair  of  pincers  and  pull  one  of  his  toe-nails  out 
by  the  roots  ;  and  tell  him  that  if  he  ever  run  away  again, 
he  would  pull  out  two  of  them,  and  if  he  run  away  again 
after  that,  he  told  them  he’d  pull  out  four  of  them,  and  so 
on,  doubling  each  time.  He  never  had  to  do  it  more  than 
twice — it  always  cured  them.” 

One  of  the  company  then  said  that  he  was  at  the  present 
time  in  pursuit  of  a  negro.  He  had  bought  him  of  a  rela¬ 
tive  in  Mississippi,  and  had  been  told  that  he  was  a  great 
runaway.  He  had,  in  fact,  run  away  from  his  relative  three 
times,  and  always  when  they  caught  him  he  was  trying  to 
get  bach  to  Illinois  f  that  was  the  reason  he  sold  him. 
“  He  offered  him  to  me  cheap,”  he  continued,  and  I  bought 
him  because  he  was  a  first-rate  nigger,  and  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  I  could  break  him  of  running  away  by  bringing  him 
down  to  this  new  country.  I  expect  he’s  making  for  Mexico 
now.  I  am  a-most  sure  I  saw  his  tracks  on  the  road  about 
twelve  miles  back,  where  he  was  a-coming  on  this  way. 
Night  before  last  I  engaged  with  a  man  who’s  got  some  first- 
rate  nigger  dogs  to  meet  me  here  to-night ;  but  I  suppose 
the  cold  keeps  him  back.”  He  then  asked  us  to  look  out  for 
him  as  we  went  on  west,  and  gave  us  a  minute  description  of 
him  that  w^e  might  recognize  him.  He  was  a  real  black 
nigger,”  and  carried  off  a  double-barrelled  gun  with  him. 
Another  man,  who  was  going  on  by  another  road  westward, 
ofiered  to  look  for  him  that  way,  and  to  advertise  him. 
Would  he  be  likely  to  defend  himself  with  the  gun  if  he 
should  try  to  secure  him  ?  he  asked.  The  owner  said  he 
had  no  doubt  he  would.  He  was  as  humble  a  nigger  when 
he  was  at  work  as  ever  he  had  seen ;  but  he  was  a  mighty 
resolute  nigger — there  was  no  man  had  more  resolution. 
''  Couldn’t  I  induce  him  to  let  me  take  the  gun  by  pretend- 

*  Many  freemen  have  been  kidnapped  in  Illinois  and  sold  into  slavery. 
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ing  I  wanted  to  look  at  it,  or  something  ?  I’d  talk  to  him 
simple ;  make  as  if  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ask  him  about  the 
road,  and  so  on,  and  finally  ask  him  what  he  had  got  for  a 
gun,  and  to  let  me  look  at  it.”  The  owner  didn’t  believe 
he’d  let  go  of  the  gun  ;  he  was  a  “  nigger  of  sense — as  much 
sense  as  a  white  man ;  he  was  not  one  of  your  Idnkey-headed 
niggers.”  The  chances  of  catching  him  were  discussed. 
Some  thought  they  were  good,  and  some  that  the  owner 
might  almost  as  well  give  it  up,  he’d  got  such  a  start.  It 
was  tliree  hundred  miles  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  and  he’d 
have  to  make  fires  to  cook  the  game  he  would  kill,  and  could 
travel  only  at  night ;  but  then  every  nigger  or  Mexican  he 
could  find  would  help  him,  and  if  he  had  so  much  sense,  he’d 
manage  to  find  out  his  way  pretty  straight,  and  yet  not  have 
white  folks  see  him. 

A¥e  slept  in  a  large  upper  room,  in  a  company/  of  five,  with 
a  broken  window  at  the  head  of  our  bed,  and  another  at  our 
side,  offering  a  short  cut  to  the  norther  across  our  heads. 

We  were  greatly  amused  to  see  one  of  our  bed-room  com¬ 
panions  gravely  spit  in  the  candle  before  jumping  into  bed, 
explaining  to  some  one  who  made  a  remark,  that  he  always 
did  so,  it  gave  him  time  to  see  what  he  was  about  before  it 
went  out. 

The  next  morning  the  ground  was  covered  with  sleet,  and 
the  gale  still  continued  (a  pretty  steady  close-reefing  breeze) 
during  the  day. 

We  wished  to  have  a  horse  shod.  The  blacksmith,  v^ho 
was  a  white  man,  we  found  in  his  shop,  cleaning  a  fowling- 
piece.  It  was  too  d — ■ — d  cold  to  work,  he  said,  and  he  was 
going  to  shoot  some  geese;  he,  at  length,  at  our  urgent 
request,  consented  to  earn  a  dollar ;  but,  after  getting  on  his 
apron,  he  found  that  we  had  lost  a  shoe,  and  took  it  off*  again, 
refusing  to  make  a  shoe  while  this  d — • — d  norther  lasted, 
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for  any  man.  As  lie  had  no  shoes  ready  made^  he  abso¬ 
lutely  turned  ns  out  of  the  shop,  and  obliged  ns  to  go 
seventy-five  miles  further,  a  great  part  of  the  v^ay  over  a 
pebbly  road,  by  -which  the  beast  lost  three  shoes  before  he 
could  be  shod. 

This  respect  for  the  north  wind  is  by  no  means  singular 
here.  The  publication  of  the  week’s  newspaper  in  Bastrop 
was  interrupted  by  the  norther,  the  editor  mentioning,  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  irregularity,  the  fact  that  his  print¬ 
ing-office  was  in  the  north  part  of  the  house. 

Austin, — Before  leaving  Eastern  Texas  behind  us,  I  must 
add  a  random  note  or  two,  the  dates  of  which  it  would  have 
been  uncivil  to  indicate. 

We  stopped  one  night  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  now 
twenty  years  settled  in  Eastern  Texas.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  education  and  natural  intelligence,  and  had,  he  told  us, 
an  income,  from,  the  labour  of  his  slaves,  of  some  g  4,000. 
His  residence  was  one  of  the  largest  houses  we  had  seen  in 
Texas,  It  had  a  second  story,  two  wings  and  a  long  gallery. 
Its  windows  had  been  once  glazed,  but  now,  out  of  eighty 
panes  that  originally  filled  the  lower  windows,  thirty  only 
remained  unbroken.  Not  a  door  in  the  house  had  been  ever 
furnished  with  a  latch  or  even  a  string ;  when  they  were 
closed,  it  was  necessary  to  daw  or  to  ask  some  one  inside  to 
push  open.  (Yet  we  happened  to  hear  a  neighbour  express¬ 
ing  serious  admiration  of  the  way  these  doors  fitted.)  The 
furniture  was  of  the  rudest  description. 

One  of  the  family  had  just  had  a  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs  ; 
while  we  were  at  supper,  this  person  sat  between  the  big  fire¬ 
place  and  an  open  outside  door,  having  a  window,  too,  at  his 
side,  in  which  only  three  panes  remained.  A  norther  was 
blowing,  and  ice  forming  upon  the  gallery  outside.  Next  day 
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at  breakfast,  the  invalid  was  unable  to  appear  on  account  of  a 
bad  tnrn.’^ 

On  our  supper-table  was  nothing  else  than  the  eternal  fry, 
pone  and  coffee.  Butter,  of  dreadful  odour,  was  here  added 
by  exception.  Wheat  flour  they  never  used.  It  was  too 
much  trouble.” 

We  were  waited  upon  by  two  negro  girls,  dressed  in  short- 
waisted,  twilled-cotton  gowns,  once  white,  now  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  worn  by  chimney-sweeps.  The  water  for  the 
family  was  brought  in  tubs  upon  the  heads  of  these  two  girls, 
from  a  creek,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  this  occupation 
filling  nearly  all  their  time. 

This  gentleman  had  thirty  or  forty  negroes,  and  two  legiti¬ 
mate  sons.  One  was  an  idle  young  man.  The  other  was,  at 
eight  years  old,  a  swearing,  tobacco-chewing  bully  and  ruffian. 
We  heard  him  whipping  a  puppy  behind  the  house,  and 
swearing  between  the  blows,  his  father  and  mother  being  at 
hand.  His  language  and  tone  was  an  evident  imitation  of 
his  father’s  mode  of  dealing  with  his  slaves. 

I’ve  got  an  account  to  settle  with  you ;  I’ve  let  you  go 
about  long  enough  ;  I’ll  teach  you  who’s  your  master  ;  there, 
go  now,  God  damn  you,  but  I  havn’t  got  through  with  you 
yet.” 

You  stop  that  cmwg,”  said  his  father,  at  length,  it 
isn’t  right  for  little  boys  to  curse.” 

What  do  you  do  when  you  get  mad  ?”  replied  the  boy  ; 

reckon  you  cuss  some  ;  so  now  you’d  better  shut  up.” 

In  the  whole  journey  through  Eastern  Texas,  we  did  not 
see  one  of  the  inhabitants  look  into  a  newspaper  or  a  book, 
although  we  spent  days  in  houses  where  men  were  lounging 
about  the  fire  without  occupation.  One  evening  I  took  up  a 
paper  which  had  been  lying  unopened  upon  the  table  of  the 
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inn  where  we  were  staying,  and  smiled  to  see  how  painfully 
news  items  dribbled  into  the  Texas  country  papers,  the  loss  of 
the  tng-boat  “  Ajax,”  which  occurred  before  we  left  New  York, 
being  here  just  given  as  the  loss  of  the  splendid  steamer  Ocax.” 
A  man  who  sat  near  said — 

Eeckon  youVe  read  a  good  deal,  hain’t  you  ?” 

Oh,  yes ;  why  ?” 

Beckon’d  you  had.” 

Why  ?” 

You  look  as  though  you  liked  to  read.  Well,  it’s  a  good 
thing.  S’pose  you  take  a  pleasure  in  reading,  don’t  you  ?” 

‘^That  depends,  of  course,  on  what  I  have  to  read.  I 
suppose  everybody  likes  to  read  when  they  find  anything 
interesting  to  them,  don’t  they  ?” 

“  No ;  it’s  damn  tiresome  to  some  folks,  I  reckon,  anyhow, 
’less  you’ve  got  the  habit  of  it.  Well,  it’s  a  good  thing ;  you 
can  pass  away  your  time  so.” 

The  sort  of  interest  taken  in  foreign  affairs  is  well  enough 
illustrated  by  the  views  of  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Eastern 
Texas,  who  was  sitting  with  us  one  night,  spitting  in  the 
fire,”  and  talking  about  cotton.  Bad  luck  he  had  had — only 
four  bales  to  the  hand ;  couldn’t  account  for  it — bad  luck ; 
and  next  year  he  didn’t  reckon  nothing  else  but  that  there 
would  be  a  general  war  in  Europe,  and  then  he’d  be  in  a 
pretty  fix,  with  cotton  down  to  four  cents  a  pound.  Curse 
those  Turks  !  If  he  thought  there  would  be  a  general  war, 

he  would  take  every  d - d  nigger  he’d  got,  right  down  to 

New  Orleans,  and  sell  them  for  what  they’d  bring.  They’d 
never  be  so  high  again  as  they  were  now,  and  if  there  should 
come  a  general  war  they  wouldn’t  be  worth  half  as  much  next 
ear.  There  always  were  infernal  rascals  somewhere  in  the 
world  trying  to  prevent  an  honest  man  from  getting  a  livings 
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Olij  if  they  got  to  fighting,  he  hoped  they’d  eat  each  other 
up.  They  just  ought  to  be,  all  of  them — Turks,  and  Eus- 
sians,  and  Prussians,  and  Dutchmen,  and  Frenchmen — just 
he  put  in  a  hag  together,  and  slung  into  hell.  That’s  what 
he’d  do  with  them. 

Eemarking,  one  day,  at  the  house  of  a  woman  who  y/as 
brought  uj)  at  the  North,  that  there  was  much  more  comfort 
at  her  house  than  any  we  had  previously  stopped  at,  she  told 
us  that  the  only  reason  the  people  didn’t  have  any  comfort 
here  was,  that  they  wouldn’t  take  any  trouble  to  get  any¬ 
thing.  Anything  that  their  negroes  could  make  they  would 
eat ;  but  they  would  take  no  pains  to  instruct  them,  or  to 
get  anything  that  didn’t  grow  on  the  plantation.  A  neighbour 
of  hers  owned  fifty  cows,  she  supposed,  but  very  rarely  had 
any  milk  and  scarcely  ever  any  butter,  simply  because  his 
people  were  too  lazy  to  milk  or  churn,  and  he  wouldn’t  take 
the  trouble  to  make  them. 

This  woman  entirely  sustained  the  assertion  that  Northern 
people,  when  they  come  to  the  South,  have  less  feeling  for 
the  negroes  than  Southerners  themselves  usually  have.  We 
asked  her  (she  lived  in  a  village)  whether  she  hired  or  owned 
her  servants.  They  owned  them  all,  she  said.  When  they 
first  came  to  Texas  they  hired  servants,  but  it  was  very 
troublesome ;  they  would  take  no  interest  in  anything ;  and 
she  couldn’t  get  along  with  them.  Then  very  often  their 
owners,  on  some  pretext  (ill-treatment,  perhaps),  would  take 
them  away.  Then  they  bought  negroes.  It  was  very  ex¬ 
pensive  :  a  good  negro  girl  cost  seven  or  eight  hundred 
dollars,  and  that,  we  must  know,  v/as  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  be  laid  out  in  a  thing  that  might  lie  right  down  the  next 
day  and  die.  They  were  not  much  better  either  than  the 
hired  servants. 
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Folks  up  North  talked  about  how  badly  the  negroes  were 
treated  ;  she  wished  they  could  see  how  much  work  her  girls 
did.  She  had  four  of  them,  and  she  knew  they  didn’t  do  half 
so  much  work  as  one  good  Dutch  girl  such  as  she  used  to 
have  at  the  North.  Oh  !  the  negroes  were  the  laziest  things 
in  creation ;  there  was  no  knowing  how  much  trouble  they 
gave  to  look  after  them.  Up  to  the  North,  if  a  girl  went  out 
into  the  garden  for  anything,  when  she  came  back  she  would 
clean  her  feet,  but  these  nigger  girls  will  stump  right  in  and 
track  mud  all  over  the  house.  What  do  they  care  ?  They’d 
just  as  lief  clean  the  mud  after  themselves  as  anything  else— 
their  time  isn’t  any  value  to  themselves.  What  do  they  care 
for  the  trouble  it  gives  you?  Not  a  bit.  And  you  may 
scold  ’em  and  whip  ’em — you  never  can  break  ’em  into  better 
habits. 

I  asked  what  were  servants’  wages  when  they  were  hired 
out  to  do  housework  ?  They  were  paid  seven  or  eight  dollars 
a  month  ;  sometimes  ten.  She  didn’t  use  to  pay  her  girl  at 
the  North  but  four  dollars,  and  she  knew  she  would  do  more 
work  than  any  six  of  the  niggers,  and  not  give  half  so  much 
trouble  as  one.  But  you  couldn’t  get  any  other  help  here 
but  niggers.  Northern  folks  talk  about  abolishing  slavery, 
but  there  wouldn’t  be  any  use  in  that ;  that  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous,  unless  you  could  some  way  get  rid  of  the  niggers. 
Why,  they’d  murder  us  all  in  our  beds — that’s  what  they’d 
do.  Why,  over  to  Fannin,  there  was  a  negro  woman  that 
killed  her  mistress  with  an  axe,  and  her  two  little  ones.  The 
people  just  flocked  together,  and  hung  her  right  up  on  the 
spot ;  they  ought  to  have  piled  some  wood  round  her,  and 
burned  her  to  death ;  that  would  have  been  a  good  lesson  to 
the  rest.  ■  We  afterwards  heard  her  scolding  one  of  her  girls , 
the  girl  made  some  exculpatory  reply,  and  getting  the  best 
of  the  argument,  the  mistress  angrily  told  her  if  she  said 
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another  word  she  would  have  two  hundred  lashes  given  her. 
She  came  in  and  remarked  that  if  she  hadn’t  felt  so  nervous 
she  Y/ould  have  given  that  girl  a  good  whipping  herself ; 
these  niggers  are  so  saucy,  it’s  very  trying  to  one  who  has  to 
take  care  of  them. 

Servants  are,  it  is  true,  “  a  trial,”  in  all  lands,  ages,  and 
nations.  But  note  the  fatal  reason  this  woman  frankly  gives 
for  the  inevitable  delinquencies  of  slave-servants,  Their 
time  isn’t  any  value  to  themselves  !” 

The  women  of  Eastern  Texas  seemed  to  us,  in  general,  far 
superior  to  their  lords.  They  have,  at  least,  the  tender 
hearts  and  some  of  the  gentle  delicacy  that  yom  ‘^true 
Texan  ”  lacks,  whether  mistresses  of  slaves,  or  only  of  their 
own  fryirig-pan.  They  are  overworked,  however,  as  soon  as 
married,  and  care  gives  them  thin  faces,  sallow  complexions, 
and  expressions  either  sad  or  sour. 

Another  night  we  spent  at  the  house  of  a  man  who  came 
here,  when  a  boy,  from  the  North.  His  father  was  a 
mechanic,  and  had  emigrated  to  Texas  just  before  the  war  of 
Independence.  He  joined  the  army,  and  his  son  had  been 
brought  up — rather  had  grown  up — Southern  fashion,  with 
no  training  to  regular  industry.  He  had  learned  no  trade. 
What  need  ?  His  father  received  some  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  payment  of  his  services.  The  son  earned  some 
money  by  driving  a  team  ;  bought  some  cattle,  took  a  wife, 
and  a  house,  and  now  had  been  settled  six  years,  with  a  young 
family.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  after  his  cattle,  go 
to  the  nearest  town  and  buy  meal  and  cofPee  occasionally,  and 
sell  a  few  oxen  when  the  bill  was  sent  in.  His  house  was 
more  comfortless  than  nine-tenths  of  the  stables  of  the  North. 
There  were  several  Aviiidows,  some  of  which  were  boarded 
over,  some  had  wooden  shutters,  and  some  were  entirely  open. 
There  was  not  a  pane  of  glass.  The  doors  were  closed  with 
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difficulty.  We  could  see  tlie  stars,  as  we  lay  in  bed,  through 
the  openings  of  the  roof ;  and  on  all  sides,  in  the  walls  of 
the  room,  one’s  arm  might  he  thrust  out.  Notwithstanding, 
that  night  the  mercury  fell  below  25°  of  our  Fahrenheit 
thermometer.  There  was  the  standard  food  and  beverage, 
placed  before  us  night  and  morning.  We  asked  if  there  was 
much  game  near  him  ?  There  were  a  great  many  deer.  He 
saw  them 'every  day.  Did  he  shoot  many?  He  never  shot 
any ;  ’twas  too  much  trouble.  When  he  wanted  fresh,” 
’twas  easier  to  go  out  and  stick  a  hog  (the  very  words  he 
used) .  He  had  just  corn  enough  to  give  our  horses  one  feed 
— there  was  none  left  for  the  morning.  His  own  horses 
could  get  along  through  the  winter  on  the  prairie,  tie  made 
pets  of  his  children,  but  was  cross  and  unjust  to  his  wife,  who 
might  have  been  pretty,  and  was  affectionate.  He  was  with¬ 
out  care — thoughtless,  content,  with  an  unoccupied  mind. 
He  took  no  newspaper — he  read  nothing.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  pile  of  old  books  which  his  father  had  brought  from 
the  North,  but  they  seemed  to  be  all  of  the  Tract  Society 
sort,  and  the  dust  had  been  undistuihed  upon  them,  it  might 
have  been,  for  many  years. 

Manchac  Spring. — ^^We  found  a  plantation  that  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  Virginia.  The  house  was  large 
and  well  constructed,  standing  in  a  thick  grove,  separated 
from  the  prairie  by  a  strong  worm-fence.  Adjacent,  within, 
was  the  spring,  which  deserved  its  prominence  of  mention 
upon  the  maps.  It  had  been  tastefully  grottoed  with  heavy 
limestone  rocks,  now  water-stained  and  mossy,  and  the  pure 
stream  came  gurgling  up,  in  impetuous  gallons,  to  pour 
itself  in  a  bright  current  out  upon  the  prairie.  The  foun¬ 
tains  of  Italy  were  what  came  to  mind,  and  Fontana  de 
Manciocco  ”  would  have  secured  a  more  natimal  name, 
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Every  tiling  about  tbe  Imise  was  orderly  and  neat.  The 
proprietor  came  out  to  receive  ns,  and  issued  orders  about  tbe 
borses,  wbicb  we  felt,  from  tbek  quiet  tone,  would  be  obeyed 
witbout  our  supervision.  When  we  were  ushered  into  a 
snug  supper-room  and  found  a  clean  table  set  with  wbeat- 
bread,  bam,  tea,  and  preserved  fruits,  waited  on  by  tidy 
and  ready  girls,  we  could  scarce  tbink  we  bad  not  got  beyond 
tbe  bounds  of  Texas.  We  were,  in  fact,  quit,  for  some  time 
to  come,  of  tbe  lazy  poverty  of  Eastern  Texas. 

Loiver  Guadaloiipe. — Not  finding  a  suitable  camping 
place,  we  stumbled,  after  dark,  into  a  large  plantation  upon 
tbe  river  bottom. 

Tbe  irruption  of  our  train  witbin  tbe  plantation  fences 
caused  a  furious  commotion  among  tbe  dogs  and  little  ne¬ 
groes,  and  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  we  could  explain  to 
tbe  planter,  wbo  appeared  with  a  candle,  wbicb  was  instantly 
blown  out  upon  tbe  porcb,  our  peaceable  intentions.  Finally, 
after  a  general  striking  out  of  Fanny’s  beels  and  the  master’s 
boots,  aided  by  tbe  throwing  of  our  loose  lariats  into  tbe 
confused  crowd,  tbe  growling  and  chattering  circle  about  us 
was  sufficiently  enlarged  and  subdued  for  us  to  obtain  a  bear¬ 
ing,  and  we  were  hospitably  received. 

Ho,  Sam  !  You  Tom,  here  !  Call  your  missus.  Suke  ! 
if  you  don’t  stop  that  infernal  noise  I’ll  have  you  drowned  ! 
Here,  Bill !  Josh !  some  of  you !  why  don’t  you  help  tbe 
gentleman  ?  Bring  a  lantern  here !  Packed,  are  you,  sir. 
Hold  on,  you  there ;  leave  tbe  gun  alone.  Now,  clear  out 
with  you,  you  little  devils,  every  one  of  you  !  Is  there  no 
one  in  tbe  bouse  ?  St !  after  ’em.  Tiger  !  Can’t  any  of  you 
find  a  lantern  ?  Where’s  Bill,  to  take  these  borses  ?  What 
are  you  doing  there  ?  I  tell  you  to  be  off,  now,  every  one  of 
you !  Tom  !  take  a  rail  and  keep  ’em  off  there  !” 
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In  the  midst  of  the  noise  we  go  through  the  familiar  mo- 
tionSj  and  land  our  saddles  and  hampers  upon  the  gallery, 
then  follow  v/hat  appears  to  he  the  headmost  negro  to  the 
stable,  and  give  him  a  hint  to  look  well  ont  for  the  horses. 

This  is  our  first  reintroduction  to  negro  servants  after  our 
German  experiences,  and  the  contrast  is  most  striking  and 
disagreeable.  Here  were  thirty  or  forty  slaves,  but  not  an 
order  could  be  executed  without  more  reiteration,  and  threats, 
and  oaths,  and  greater  trouble  to  the  master  and  mistress, 
than  would  be  needed  to  get  a.  squadron  under  way.  We 
heard  the  master  threaten  his  negroes  with  flogging,  at  least 
six  times,  before  we  went  to  bed.  In  the  night  a  heavy  rain 
came  up,  and  he  rose,  on  hearing  it,  to  arrange  the  cistern 
spout,  cursing  again  his  infernal  niggers,  who  had  turned  it 
oflP  for  some  convenience  of  their  own.  In  the  morning,  we 
heard  the  mistress  scolding  her  girls  for  having  left  articles 
outside  which  had  been  spoiled  by  the  wet,  after  repeated 
orders  to  bring  them  in.  On  visiting  the  stables  we  found 
the  door  fastened  by  a  board  leaned  against  it. 

All  the  animals  were  loose,  except  the  mule,  which  I  had 
fastened  myself.  The  rope  attached  to  my  saddle  was  stolen, 
and  a‘  shorter  one  substituted  for  it,  when  I  mentioned  the 
fact,  by  which  I  was  deceived,  until  we  were  too  far  off  to 
return.  The  master,  seeing  the  horses  had  yet  had  no  fodder, 
called  to  a  boy  to  get  some  for  them,  then,  countermanding 
his  order,  told  the  boy  to  call  some  one  else,  and  go  himself 
to  drive  the  cows  out  of  the  garden.  Then,  to  another  boy, 
he  said,  “  Go  and  pull  two  or  three  bundles  of  fodder  out  of 
the  stack  and  give  these  horses.”  The  boy  soon  came  with 
two  small  bundles.  You  infernal  rascal,  couldn’t  you  tote 
more  fodder  than  that?  Go  back  and  bring  four  or  five 
bundles,  and  be  quick  about  it,  or  I’ll  lick  you.”  The 
boy  walked  slowly  back,  and  returned  with  four  bundles  more. 
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But  on  entering  at  niglit  we  were  struck  witk  tlie  air  of 
comfort  that  met  us.  We  were  seated  in  rocking-chairs  in  a 
well-furnished  room,  before  a  blazing  fire,  offered  water  to 
wash,  in  a  little  lean-to  bed-room,  and,  though  we  had  two 
hours  to  wait  for  our  supper,  it  was  most  excellent,  and  we 
passed  an  agreeable  evening  in  intelligent  conversation  with 
om’  host. 

After  his  curiosity  about  us  was  satisfied,  we  learned  from 
him  that,  though  a  young  man,  he  was  an  old  settler,  and 
had  made  a  comfortable  fortune  by  his  plantation.  His  wife 
gave  us  a  picturesque  account  of  their  waggon  journey  here 
with  their  people,  and  described  the  hardships,  dangers, 
and  privations  they  had  at  first  to  endure.  Now  they  were 
far  more  comfortable  than  they  could  have  ever  hoped  to 
have  been  in  the  State  from  which  they  came.  They  thought 
their  farm  the  best  cotton  land  in  the  world.  It  extended 
across  a  mile  of  timbered  bottom  land  from  the  river,  then 
over  a  mile  of  bottom  prairie,  and  included  a  large  tract  of 
the  big  prairie  for  range.”  Their  field  would  produce,  in  a 
favourable  season,  three  bales  to  the  acre ;  ordinarily  a  bale 
and  a  half :  the  bale  ”  400  lbs.  They  had  always  far  more 
than  their  hands  could  pick.  It  was  much  more  free  from 
weeds  than  the  States,  so  much  so,  that  three  hands  would 
be  needed  there  to  cultivate  the  same  area  as  two  here ; 
that  is,  with  the  same  hands  the  crop  would  be  one-third 
greater. 

But  so  anxious  is  every  one  in  Texas  to  give  all  strangers 
a  favourable  impression,  that  all  statements  as  to  the  extreme 
profit  and  healthfulness  of  lands  must  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  allowance.  We  found  it  very  difficult,  without  impertinent 
persistence,  to  obtain  any  unfavourable  facts.  Persons  not 
interested  informed  us,  that  from  one-third  to  one-haff  the 
cotton  crop  on  some  of  these  rich  plantations  had  been  cut  off 
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by  the  worm,  on  several  occasions,  and  tbat  negroes  suffered 
much  with  dysentery  and  pneumonia. 

It  cost  them  very  little  to  haul  their  cotton  to  the  coast  or 
to  get  supplies.  They  had  not  been  more  sickly  than  they 
would  have  been  on  the  Mississippi.  They  considered  that 
their  steady  sea-breeze  was  almost  a  sure  preventive  of  such 
diseases  as  they  had  higher  up  the  country. 

They  always  employed  German  mechanics,  and  spoke  well 
of  them.  Mexicans  were  regarded  in  a  somewhat  unchristian 
tone,  not  as  heretics  or  heathen,  to  be  converted  with  flannel 
and  tracts,  but  rather  as  vermin,  to  be  exterminated.  The 
lady  was  particularly  strong  in  her  prejudices.  White  folks 
and  Mexicans  were  never  made  to  live  together,  anyhow,  and 
the  Mexicans  had  no  business  here.  They  were  getting  so 
impertinent,  and  were  so  well  protected  by  the  laws,  that  the 
Americans  would  just  have  to  get  together  and  drive  them 
all  out  of  the  country. 

On  the  Choekolate. — Which  way  did  you  come  ?”  asked 
some  one  of  the  old  man. 

“  From - 

See  anything  of  a  runaway  nigger  over  there,  anywhar  ?’^ 

No,  sir.  What  kind  of  a  nigger  was  it  ?” 

A  small,  black,  screwed-up-faced  nigger.” 

“  How  long  has  he  been  out  ?” 

Nigh  two  weeks.” 

Whose  is  he  ?” 

Judge - 's,  up  here.  And  he  cut  the  judge  right 

bad.  Like  to  have  Idlled  the  judge.  Cut  his  young  master, 
too.”  ' 

Beckon,  if  they  caught  him,  Twould  go  rather  hard  with 
him.” 

Beckon  Twould.  We  caught  him  once,  but  he  got  away 
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from  ns  again.  We  was  just  tying  his  feet  together,  and  he 
give  me  a  kick  in  the  face,  and  broke.  I  had  my  six-shooter 
handy,  and  I  tried  to  shoot  him,  but  every  barrel  missed  fire. 
Been  loaded  a  week.  We  shot  at  him  three  times  with  rifles, 
bnt  he’d  got  too  far  off,  and  we  didn’t  hit,  but  we  must  have 
shaved  him  close.  We  chased  him,  and  my  dog  got  close  to 
him  once.  If  he’d  grip’d  him,  we  should  have  got  him  ;  but 
he  had  a  dog  himself,  and  just  as  my  dog  got  within  about  a 
yard  of  him,  his  dog  turned  and  fit  my  dog,  and  he  hurt  him 
so  bad  we  couldn’t  get  him  to  run  him  again.  We  run  him 
close,  though,  I  tell  you.  Bun  him  out  of  his  coat,  and  his 
boots,  and  a  pistol  he’d  got.  But  ’twas  getting  towards  dark, 
and  he  got  into  them  bayous,  and  kept  swimming  from  one 
side  to  another.” 

How  long  ago  was  that  ?” 

‘‘  Ten  days.” 

If  he’s  got  across  the  river,  he’d  get  to  the  Mexicans  in 
two  days,  and  there  he’d  be  safe.  The  Mexicans ’d  take  care 
of  him.” 

What  made  him  run  ?” 

The  judge  gave  him  a  week  at  Christmas,  and  when 
the  week  was  up,  I  s’pose  he  didn’t  want  to  go  to  work 
again.  He  got  unruly,  and  they  was  a  goin’  to  whip 
him.” 

Now,  how  much  happier  that  follow’d  ’a’  been,  if  he’d  just 
stayed  and  done  his  duty.  He  might  have  just  worked  and 
done  his  duty,  and  his  master’d  ’a’  taken  care  of  him,  and 
given  him  another  week  when  Christmas  come  again,  and  he’d 
’a’  had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  himself  again.  These  niggers, 
none  of  ’em,  knows  how  much  happier  off  they  are  than  if 
they  was  free.  Now,  very  likely,  he’ll  starve  to  death,  or 
get  shot.” 

Oh,  the  judge  treats  his  niggers  too  land.  If  he  was 
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stricter  with  them,  they’d  have  more  respect  for  him,  and  be 
more  contented,  too.” 

“  Never  do  to  be  too  slack  with  niggers.” 

We  v/ere  riding  in  company,  to-day,  with  a  California 
drover,  named  Eankin.  He  was  in  search  of  cattle  to  drive 
across  the  plains.  He  had  taken  a  drove  before  from  Illinois, 
and  told  ns  that  people  in  that  State,  of  equal  circumstances, 
lived  ten  times  better  than  here,  in  all  matters  of  comfort  and 
refinement.  He  had  suffered  more  in  travelling  in  Texas, 
than  ever  on  the  plains  oriihe  mountains.  Not  long  before, 
in  driving  some  mules  with  his  partner,  they  came  to  a  house 
which  was  the  last  on  the  road  for  fourteen  miles.  They  had 
nothing  in  the  world  in  the  house  but  a  few  ears  of  corn,  they 
were  going  to  grind  in  their  steel  mill  for  their  own  breakfast, 
and  wouldn’t  sell  on  any  terms.  ‘'We  hadn’t  eaten  anything 
since  breakfast,  but  we  actually  could  get  nothing.  The  only 
other  thing  in  the  cabin,  that  could  be  eaten,  was  a  pile  of 
deer-skins,  with  the  hair  on.  We  had  to  stake  our  mules, 
and  make  a  fire,  and  coil  around  it.  About  twelve  o’clock 
there  came  a  norther.  We  heard  it  coming,  and  it  made  us 
howl.  We  didn’t  sleep  a  wink  for  cold.” 

Houston. — We  were  sitting  on  the  gallery  of  the  hotel.  A 
tall,  jet  black  negro  came  up,  leading  by  a  rope  a  downcast 
mulatto,  whose  hands  were  lashed  by  a  cord  to  his  waist,  and 
whose  face  was  horribly  cut,  and  dripping  with  blood.  The 
wounded  man  crouched  and  leaned  for  support  against  one  of 
the  columns  of  the  gallery — faint  and  sick. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  that  boy  ?”  asked  a  smoking 
lounger. 

“I  run  a  fork  into  his 'face,”  answered  the  negro. 

“  What  are  his  hands  tied  for  ?” 
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“  He’s  a  runaway,  sir.” 

Did  yon  catch  him  ?” 

‘^•Yes,  sir.  He  was  hiding  in  the  hay-loft,  and  when  I 
went  up  to  throw  some  hay  to  the  horses,  I  pushed  the  fork 
down  into  the  mow  and  it  struck  something  hard.  I  didn’t 
know  what  it  was,  and  I  pushed  hard,  and  gave  it  a  turn,  and 
then  he  hollered,  and  I  took  it  out.” 

What  do  you  bring  him  here,  for  ?” 

Come  for  the  key  of  the  jail,  sir,  to  lock  him  up.” 

What !”  said  another,  “  one  darkey  catch  another  darkey  ? 
Don’t  believe  that  story.” 

Oh  yes,  mass’r,  I  tell  for  true.  He  was  down  in  our 
hay-loft,  and  so  you  see  when  I  stab  him,  I  have  to  catch 
him.” 

Why,  he’s  hurt  bad,  isn’t  he  ?” 

“Yes,  he  says  I  pushed  through  the  bones.” 

“  Whose  nigger  is  he  ?” 

“  He  says  he  belong  to  Mass’r  Frost,  sir,  on  the  Brazos.” 

The  key  was  soon  brought,  and  the  negro  led  the  mulatto 
away  to  jail.  He  walked  away  limping,  crouching,  and  writh¬ 
ing,  as  if  he  had  received  other  injuries  than  those  on  his  face. 
The  bystanders  remarked  that  the  negro  had  not  probably 
told  the  whole  story. 

We  afterwards  happened  to  see  a  gentleman  on  horseback, 
and  smoking,  leading  by  a  long  rope  through  the  deep  mud, 
out  into  the  country,  the  poor  mulatto,  still  limping  and 
crouching,  his  hands  manacled,  and  his  arms  pinioned. 

There  is  a  prominent  slave-mart  in  town,  which  holds^  a 
large  lot  of  likely-looking  negroes,  waiting  purchasers.  In  the 
windows  of  shops,  and  on  the  doors  and  columns  of  the  hotel, 
are  many  written  advertisements,  headed  “  A  likely  negro  girl 
for  sale.”  “  Two  negroes  for  sale.”  “  Twenty  negro  boys 
for  sale,”  etc. 
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South-eastern  Texas. — We  were  unable  to  procure  at  Hou¬ 
ston  any  definite  information  with  regard  to  our  proposed 
route.  The  known  roads  thence  are  those  that  branch  north¬ 
ward  and  westward  from  their  levee,  and  so  thoroughly  within 
lines  of  business  does  local  knowledge  lie,  that  the  eastern 
shore  is  completely  terra  incognita.  The  roads  east  were  said 
to  be  bad  after  heavy  rains,  but  the  season  had  been  dry,  and 
we  determined  to  follow  the  direct  and  the  distinct  road,  laid 
down  upon  our  map. 

Now  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  preliminary  information, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  reader  should  enter  this 
region  as  ignorant  as  we  did. 

Our  route  took  us  by  Harrisburg  and  San  Jacinto  to  Liberty, 
upon  the  Trinity ;  thence  by  Beaumont  to  the  Sabine  at  Tur¬ 
ner’s  ferry;  thence  by  the  Big  Woods  and  Lake  Charles  to 
Opelousas,  the  old  capital  of  St.  Landry  Parish,  at  the  western 
head  of  the  intricate  navigation  from  New  Orleans. 

This  large  district,  extending  from  the  Trinity  Eiver  to  the 
bayous  of  the  Mississippi,  has,  throughout,  the  same  general 
characteristics,  the  principal  of  which  are,  lowness,  flatness, 
and  wetness.  The  soil  is  variable,  but  is  in  greater  part  a 
loose,  sandy  loam,  covered  with  coarse  grasses,  forming  level 
prairies,  which  are  everywhere  broken  by  belts  of  pine  forests, 
usually  bordering  creeks  and  bayous,  but  often  standing  in 
islands.  The  surface  is  but  very  slightly  elevated  above  the 
sea ;  I  suppose,  upon  an  average,  less  than  ten  feet.  It  is, 
consequently,  imperfectly  drained,  and  in  a  wet  season  a  large 
proportion  is  literally  covered  with  water,  as  in  crossing  it, 
even  in  a  dry  time,  we  were  obliged  to  wade  through  many 
miles  of  marshy  pools.  The  river-bottoms,  still  lower  than 
the  general  level,  are  subject  to  constant  overflow  by  tide¬ 
water,  and  what  with  the  fallen  timber,  the  dense  undergrowth, 
the  mire-quags,  the  abrupt  gullies,  the  patches  of  rotten  or 
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floating  corduroy,  and  three  or  four  feet  of  dirty  salt  water,  the 
roads  through  them  are  not  such  as  one  would  choose  for  a 
morning  ride.  The  country  is  sparsely  settled,  containing 
less  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile,  one  in  four  being* 
a  slave. 

The  many  pools,  through  which  the  usual  track  took  us, 
were  swarming  with  venemous  water-snakes,  four  or  five 
black  moccasins  often  lifting  at  once  their  devilish  heads 
above  the  dirty  surface,  and  wriggling  about  our  horses’ 
heels.  Beyond  the  Sabine,  alligator  holes  are  an  additional 
excitement,  the  unsuspicious  traveller  suddenly  sinking  through 
the  treacherous  surface,  and  sometimes  falling  a  victim,  horse 
and  all,  to  the  hideous  jaws  of  the  reptile,  while  overwhelmed 
by  the  engulfing  mire  in  which  he  limks. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  not  the  spot  in  which  I  should 
prefer  to  come  to  light,  burn,  and  expire ;  in  fact,  if  the 
nether  regions,  as  was  suggested  by  the  dream-gentleman  of 
Nachitoches,  be  a  boggy  country,”  the  avernal  entrance 
might,  I  should  think,  with  good  probabilities,  be  looked  for 
in  this  region. 

We  passed,  on  both  sides  the  Sabine,  many  abandoned 
farms,  and  the  country  is  but  thinly  settled.  We  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain  any  information  about  roads,  and  fre¬ 
quently  went  astray  upon  cattle  paths,  once  losing  twenty 
miles  in  a  day’s  journey.  The  people  were  chiefly  herds¬ 
men,  cultivating  a  little  cotton  upon  river-banks,  but  ordinarily 
only  corn,  with  a  patch  of  cane  to  furnish  household  sugar. 
We  tried  in  vain  to  purchase  corn  for  our  horses,  and  were 
told  that  “  folks  didn’t  make  corn  enough  to  bread  them,  and 
if  anybody  had  corn  to  give  his  horse,  he  carried  it  in  his  hat 
and  w^ent  out  behind  somewhere.”  The  herds  were  in  poor 
condition,  and  must  in  winter  be  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  We  saw  a  few  hogs,  converted,  by  hardship,  to 
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figures  so  unnatural,  that  we  at  first  took  them  for  goats. 
Most  of  the  people  we  met  were  old  emigrants,  from  Southern 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  more  disposed  to  gaiety  and 
cheer  than  the  Texan  planters.  The  houses  showed  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  Louisiana  forms,  and  the  table  to  a  French  style  of 
serving  the  jerked  beef,  which  is  the  general  dish  of  the 
country.  The  meat  is  dried  in  strips,  over  smoky  fires,  and, 
if  untainted  and  well  prepared,  is  a  tolerably  savoury  food. 
I  hardly  know  whether  to  chronicle  it  as  a  border  barbarism, 
or  a  Creolism,  that  we  were  several  times,  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  shown  to  a  bed  standing  next  to  that  occupied  by  the 
host  and  his.  wife,  sometimes  with  the  screen  of  a  shaAvl, 
sometimes  without. 

We  met  with  one  specimen  of  the  Yirginia  habit  of  dip¬ 
ping,’’  or  snufi- chewing,  in  the  person  of  a  woman  who  was 
otherwise  neat  and  agreeable,  and  observed  that  a  young 
lady,  well-dressed,  and  apparently  engaged,  while  we  were 
present,  in  reading,  went  afterward  to  light  her  pipe  at  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  had  a  smoke  behind  the  house. 

The  condition  of  the  young  men  appeared  to  incline  de¬ 
cidedly  to  barbarism.  We  stopped  a  night  at  a  house  in 
which  a  drover,  bringing  mules  from  Mexico,  was  staying; 
and,  with  the  neighbours  who  had  come  to  look  at  the 
drove,  we  were  thirteen  men  at  table.  When  speaking  with 
us,  all  were  polite  and  respectful,  the  women  especially  so ; 
but  among  one  another,  their  coarseness  was  incredible.  The 
master  of  the  house,  a  well-known  gentleman  of  the  county, 
who  had  been  absent  when  we  arrived,  and  at  supper-time, 
came  afterwards  upon  the  gallery  and  commenced  cursing 
furiously,  because  some  one  had  taken  his  pipe.  Seeing  us, 
he  stopped  abruptly,  and  after  lighting  the  pipe,  said,  in  a 
rather  peremptory  and  formal,  but  not  uncourteous  tone : 

Where  are  you  from,  gentlemen  ?” 
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From  Beaumont,  sir,  last.” 

Been  out  West  ?” 

^Wes,  sir.” 

Travelling  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,” 

After  pausing  a  moment  to  make  up  his  mind — 

“  Where  do  you  live  when  you  are  at  home,  gentlemen, 
and  what’s  your  business  in  this  country  ?” 

“We  live  in  New  York,  and  are  travelling  to  see  the 
country.” 

“  How  do  you  like  it  ?” 

“  Just  here  we  find  it  flat  and  wet.” 

“  What’s  your  name  ?” 

“Olmsted.” 

“  And  what’s  this  gentleman’s  name  ?” 

“  Olmsted.” 

“  Is  it  a  Spanish  name  ?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

He  then  abruptly  left  us,  and  the  young  men  entertained 
one  another  with  stories  of  fights  and  horse-trades,  and  with 
vulgar  obscenities. 

Shortly  he  returned,  saying — 

“  Show  you  to  bed  now,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish.” 

“  We  are  ready,  sir,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  get  a 
light.” 

“Alight  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“A  light  r 
“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Get  a  light  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well”  (after  a  moment’s  hesitation),  “  I’ll  get  one.” 

On  reaching  the  bed-room,  which  was  in  a  building  adjoin- 
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ing,  he  stood  awaiting  our  pleasure.  Thanking  him,  I  turned 
to  take  the  light,  hut  his  fingers  were  the  candlestick.  He 
continued  to  hold  it,  and  six  young  men,  who  had  followed  us, 
stood  grouped  around  while  we  undressed,  placing  our  clothes 
upon  the  fioor.  Judy  advanced  to  lie  down  by  them.  One 
of  the  young  men  started  forward,  and  said — 

I’ve  got  a  right  good  knife.” 

^‘What?” 

I’ve  got  a  right  good  knife,  if  you  want  it.” 

What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Nothing,  only  I’ve  got  a  right  good  knife,  and  if  you’d 
like  to  kill  that  dog.  I’ll  lend  it  to  you.” 

“  Please  to  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?” 

“  Oh,  nothing.” 

“  Keep  your  dog  quiet,  or  I’ll  kill  her,”  I  suppose  was  the 
interpretation.  When  we  had  covered  ourselves  in  bed,  the 
host  said — 

“  I  suppose  you  don’t  want  the  light  no  more  ?” 

“  No,  sir and  all  bade  us  good  night ;  but  leaving  the 
door  open,  commenced  feats  of  prolonged  dancing,  or  stamp¬ 
ing  upon  the  gallery,  which  were  uproariously  applauded. 
Then  came  more  obscenities  and  profanities,  apropos  to 
fandango  frolics  described  by  the  drovers.  As  we  had  barely 
got  to  sleep,  several  came  to  occupy  other  beds  in  our  room. 
They  had  been  drinldng  freely,  and  continued  smoking  in  bed. 

Upon  the  floor  lay  two  boys  of  fourteen,  who  continued 
shouting  and  laughing  after  the  others  had  at  length  become 
quiet.  Some  one  soon  said  to  one  of  them — 

“  Toil  had  better  stop  your  noise ;  Prank  says  he’ll  be 
damn’d  if  he  don’t  come  in  and  give  you  a  hiding.” 

Prank  was  trying  to  sleep  upon  the  gallery. 

“  By - ,”  the  boy  cried,  raising  himself,  and  drawing  a 

coat  from  under  the  piUow,  “  if  he  comes  in  here,  I’U  be  damn’d 
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if  I  don’t  kill  him.  He  dare  not  come  in  here.  I  would  like 
to  see  him  come  in  here,”  drawing  from  his  coat  pocket  a 

revolver,  and  cocking  it.  By - ,  you  may  come  in  here 

now.  Come  in  here,  come  in  here !  Do  you  here  that  ?” 

(revolving  the  pistol  rapidly).  “ - damn  me,  if  I  don’t  kill 

you,  if  you  come  near  the  door.” 

This  continued  without  remonstrance  for  some  time,  when 
he  lay  down,  asking  his  companion  for  a  light  for  his  pipe, 
and  continuing  the  noisy  conversation  until  we  fell  asleep. 
The  previous  talk  had  been  much  of  knife  and  pistol  fights 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  county.  The  same  hoy  was 
obliging  and  amiable  the  next  morning,  assisting  us  to  bring 
in  and  saddle  the  horses  at  our  departure. 

One  of  the  men  here  was  a  Yankee,  who  had  lived  so  long 
in  the  Slave  States  that  he  had  added  to  his  original  rural- 
isms  a  very  complete  collection  of  Southernisms,  some  of  v/hich 
were  of  the  richest  we  met  with.  He  had  been  in  the  Texas 
Bangers,  and,  speaking  of  the  West,  said  he  had  been  up 
round  the  head  of  the  Guadaloupe  heaps  and  cords  of  times,” 
at  the  same  time  giving  us  a  very  picturesque  account  of  the 
county.  Speaking  of  wolves,  he  informed  us  that  on  the 
San  Jacinto  there  were  any  dimensions  of  them.”  Obsti¬ 
nacy,  in  his  vocabulary,  was  represented  by  “  damnation 
cussedness  ”  He  was  unable  to  conceive  of  us  in  any  other 
light  than  as  two  peddlers  who  had  mistaken  then  ground  in 
coming  here. 

At  another  house  where  we  stopped  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
we  ate  our  supper  by  the  light  of  pine  knots  blazing  in  the 
chimney,  with  an  apology  for  the  absence  of  candles),  we 
heard  some  conversation  upon  a  negro  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  been  sold  to  a  free  negro,  and  who  refused  to  live 
with  him,  saying  he  wouldn’t  be  a  servant  to  a  nigger.  All 
agreed  that  he  was  right,  although  the  man  was  well  known 
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to  be  kind  to  bis  negroes,  and  would  always  sell  any  of  tbem 
wbo  wished  it.  The  slave  had  been  sold  because  he  wouldn’t 
mind.  “If  I  had  a  negro  that  wouldn’t  mind,”  said  the 
woman  of  the  house,  “  I’d  break  his  head,  or  I’d  sell  him  ; 

I  wouldn’t  have  one  about  me.”  Her  own  servant  was  stand¬ 
ing  behind  her.  “I  do  think  it  would  be  better  if  there 
wasn’t  any  niggers  in  the  world,  they  do  behave  so  bad,  some 
of  ’em.  They  steal  just  ]  ike  hogs.” 

Soiith-ivestern  Louisiana. — Soon  after  crossing  the  Sabine, 
we  entered  a  “  hummock,”  or  tract  of  more  fertile,  oak-bearing 
land,  known  as  the  Big  Woods.  The  soil  is  not  rich,  but 
produces  cotton,  in  good  seasons  nearly  a  bale  to  the  acre, 
and  the  limited  area  is  fully  occupied.  Upon  one  plantation 
we  found  an  intelligent  emigrant  from  Mississippi,  who  had 
just  bought  the  lalace,  having  stopped  on  his  way  into  Texas, 
because  the  time  drew  near  for  the  confinement  of  his 
wife.  Many  farms  are  bought  by  emigrants,  he  said, 
from  such  temporary  considerations :  a  child  is  sick,  or  a 
horse  exhausted ;  they  stop  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  summer 
comes,  and  they  conclude  to  put  in  a  crop,  and  often  never 
move  again. 

It  was  before  reaching  the  Big  Woods,  that  alligator-holes 
were  first  pointed  out  to  us,  with  a  caution  to  avoid  them. 
They  extend  from  an  aperture,  obliquely,  under  ground,  to  a 
large  cavern,  the  walls  of  which  are  puddled  by  the  motions 
of  the  animal ;  and,  being  partly  filled  with  water,  form  a 
comfortable  amphibious  residence.  A  horseman  is  liable,  not 
only  to  breaking  through  near  the  orifice,  but  to  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  den  itself,  where  he  will  find  awaiting  him,  a 
disagreeable  mixture  of  mire  and  angry  jaws.  In  the  deep 
water  of  the  bottoms,  we  met  with  no  snakes  ;  but  the  pools 
were  everywhere  alive  with  them.  We  saw  a  great  variety 
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of  long-legged  birds ,  apparently  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
tbe  reptiles. 

A  days  journey  took  us  througli  the  Big  Woods^  and  across 
Calcasieu  to  Lake  Charles.  We  were  not  prepared  to  find 
the  Calcasieu  a  superb  and  solemn  river,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  yards  across  and  forty^five  feet  deep.  It  is  navigable 
for  forty  miles,  but  at  its  mouth  has  a  bar,  on  which  is  some¬ 
times  only  eighteen  inches  of  water,  ordinarily  thirty  inches. 
Schooners  of  light  draft  ascend  it,  bringing  supplies,  and 
taking  out  the  cotton  raised  within  its  reach.  Lake  Charles 
is  an  insignificant  village,  upon  the  bank  of  a  pleasant,  clear 
lakelet,  several  miles  in  extent. 

From  the  Big  Woods  to  Opelousas,  there  was  no  change  in 
the  monotonous  scenery.  Everywhere  extended  the  immense 
moist  plain,  being  alternate  tracts  of  grass  and  pine.  Nearer 
Opelousas,  oak  appears  in  groups  with  the  pine,  and  the  soil 
is  darker  and  more  fertile.  Here  the  land  was  mostly  taken 
up,  partly  by  speculators,  in  view  of  the  Opelousas  Eailway, 
then  commenced.  But,  in  all  the  western  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  the  land  is  still  government  property,  and  many  of  the 
people  squatters.  Sales  are  seldom  made,  but  the  estimated 
price  of  the  land  is  fifty  cents  an  acre. 

Some  of  the  timbered  land,  for  a  few  years  after  clearing, 
yields  good  crops  of  corn  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cotton  is 
seldom  attempted,  and  sugar  only  for  family  use.  Oats  are 
sometimes  grown,  but  the  yield  is  small,  and  seldom  thrashed 
from  the  straw.  We  noted  one  field  of  poor  rye.  So  wet  a 
region  and  so  warm  a  climate  suggested  rice,  and,  were  the 
land  sufficiently  fertile,  it  would,  doubtless,  become  a  staple 
production.  It  is  now  only  cultivated  for  home  use,  the 
bayou  bottoms  being  rudely  arranged  for  flowing  the  crop. 
But  without  manure  no  profitable  return  can  be  obtained 
from  breaking  the  prairie,  and  the  only  system  of  manuring 
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in  use  is  that  of  ploughing  up  occasionally  the  cow-pens  of 
the  herclsmen. 

The  road  was  now  distinctly  marked  enough,  but  had  fre¬ 
quent  and  embarrassing  forks,  which  occasioned  us  almost  as 
much  annoyance  as  the  clouds  of  musquitoes  which,  east  of  the 
Sabine,  hovered  continually  about  our  horses  and  our  heads. 
Notions  of  distance  we  found  incredibly  vague.  At  Lake 
Charles  we  were  informed  that  the  exact  distance  to  Opelousas 
was  ninety-six  miles.  After  riding  eight  hours,  we  were 
told  by  a  respectable  gentleman  that  the  distance  from  his 
house  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  next  evening 
the  distance  was  forty  miles ;  and  the  following  evening  a 
gentleman  who  met  us  stated  first  that  it  was  a  good  long 
way;”  next,  that  it  was  ^ thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  damn’d 
long  ones,  too.”  About  four  miles  beyond  him,  we  reached 
the  twentieth  mile-post. 

Across  the  bayous  of  any  size,  bridges  had  been  constructed, 
but  so  rudely  built  of  logs  that  the  traveller,  where  possible, 
left  them  for  a  ford. 

The  people,  after  passing  the  frontier,  changed  in  every 
prominent  characteristic.  French  became  the  prevailing 
language,  and  French  the  prevailing  manners.  The  gruff 
Texan  bidding,  “  Sit  up,  stranger ;  take  some  fry  !”  became  a 
matter  of  recollection,  of  which  “  Monsieur,  la  soupe  est  servie,’' 
was  the  smooth  substitute.  The  good-nature  of  the  people 
was  an  incessant  astonishment.  If  we  inquired  the  way,  a 
contented  old  gentleman  waddled  out  and  showed  us  also  his 
wife’s  house-pet,  an  immense  white  crane,  his  big  crop  of 
peaches,  his  old  fig-tree,  thkty  feet  in  diameter  of  shade,  and 
to  his  wish  of  “  bon  voyage  ”  added  for  each  a  bouquet  of  the 
jessamines  we  were  admiring.  The  homes  were  homes,  not 
settlements  on  speculation ;  the  house,  sometimes  of  logs,  it 
is  true,  but  hereditary  logs,  and  more  often  of  smooth  lumber. 
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with  deep  and  spreading  galleries  on  all  sides  for  the  coolest 
comfort.  For  form,  all  ran  or  tended  to  rnn  to  a  peaked  and 
many-chimneyed  centre,  with,  here  and  there,  a  suggestion  of 
a  dormar  window.  Not  all  were  provided  with  figs  and  jes¬ 
samines,  but  each  had  some  inclosure  betraying  good  intentions. 

The  monotonous  landscape  did  not  invite  to  loitering,  and 
we  passed  but  three  nights  in  houses  by  the  road.  The  first 
was  that  of  an  old  Italian-French  emigrant,  known  as  Old 
Man  Corse  ”  He  had  a  name  of  his  own,  which  he  recalled 
for  us,  but  in  forty  years  it  had  been  lost  and  superseded  by 
this  designation,  derived  from  his  birth-place,  the  island  of 
Corsica.  This  mixture  of  nationalities  in*  language  must  be 
breeding  for  future  antiquaries  a  good  deal  of  amusing  labour. 
Next  day  we  were  recommended  to  stop  at  Jack  Bacon’s, 
and,  although  we  would  have  preferred  to  avoid  an  Ameri¬ 
can’s,  did  so  rather  than  go  further,  and  found  our  Jack 
Bacon  a  Creole,  named  Jacques  Beguin.  This  is  equal  to 
Tuckapaw  and  Nakitosh,  the  general  pronunciation  of  Atta- 
kapas  and  Nachitoches. 

The  house  of  Old  Man  Corse  stood  iu  the  shade  of  oaks, 
figs,  and  cypresses,  upon  the  bank  of  a  little  bayou,  looking 
out  upon  the  broad  prahie.  It  was  large  and  comfortable, 
with  wide  galleries  and  dormar  windows,  supported  by  a 
negro-hut  and  a  stable.  Ornamental  axe- work  and  rude 
decorative  joinery  were  abundant.  The  roof  was  of  large 
split  shingles,  much  warped  in  the  sun.  As  we  entered  and 
took  seats  by  the  fire,  the  room  reminded  us,  with  its  big 
fire-place,  and  old  smoke-stained  and  time-toned  cypress 
beams  and  ceiling,  and  its  rude  but  comfortable  aspect,  of  the 
Acadian  fireside  : 

“  In  doors,  warm  by  the  wide-monthed  fire-place,  idly  tire  farmer 

Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how  the  flames  and  the  smoke-wreaths 

Struggled  together,  like  foes  in  a  burning  city.  Behind  him, 

Nodding  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  with  gestures  fantastic. 
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Darted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and  vanished  away  into  darkness, 

Faces,  clumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back  of  his  arm-chair, 

Laughed  in  the  flickering  light,  and  the  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  the  sunshine.” 

The  tall,  elderly,  busy  housewife  bustled  about  with  pre¬ 
parations  for  supper,  while  we  learned  that  they  had  been 
settled  here  forty  years,  and  had  never  had  reason  to  regret 
their  emigration.  The  old  man  had  learnt  French,  but  no 
English.  The  woman  could  speak  some  “  American,”  as  she 
properly  termed  it.  Asking  her  about  musquitoes,  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply  in  French,  that  they  were  more  abundant 
some  years  than  others  ;  then,  as  no  quantitative  adjective  of 
Sufficient  force  occurred  to  her,  she  added,  “  Three  years  ago, 
oh  !  heaps  of  musquitoes,  sir,  heaps !  worse  as  now.” 

She  laid  the  table  to  the  last  item,  and  prepared  everything' 
nicely,  but  called  a  negro  girl  to  wait  upon  us.  The  girl 
stood  quiet  behind  us,  the  mistress  helping  us,  and  practically 
anticipating  all  our  wants. 

The  supper  was  of  venison,  in  ragout,  with  a  sauce  that 
savoured  of  the  south  of  France ;  there  was  a  side  dish  of 
hominy,  a  jug  of  sweet  milk,  and  wheat-bread  in  loaf — the 
first  since  Houston. 

In  an  evening  smoke,  upon  the  settle,  we  learned  that  there 
were  many  Creoles  about  here,  most  of  whom  learned  English, 
and  had  their  children  taught  English  at  the  schools.  The 
Americans  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  French.  They 
often  intermarried.  A  daughter  of  their  own  was  the  wife  of 
an  American  neighbour.  We  asked  if  they  knew  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  people  here  called  Acadians.  Oh  yes,  they  knew  many 
settled  in  the  vicinity,  descended  from  some  nation  that  came 
here  in  the  last  century.  They  had  now  no  peculiarities. 
There  were  but  few  free  negroes  just  here,  but  at  Opelousas 
and  Niggerville  there  were  many,  some  of  whom  were  rich 
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and  owned  slaves,  tlioiigh  a  part  were  nnmixed  black  in  colour. 
They  kept  pretty  much  by  themselves,  not  attempting  to 
enter  white  society. 

As  we  went  to  look  at  our  horses,  two  negroes  followed  us 
to  the  stable. 

“  Dat  horse  a  Tennessee  horse,  mass’r,”  said  one. 

Yes,  he  was  born  in  Tennessee.” 

^‘Born  in  Tennessee  and  raised  by  a  Dutchman,”  said  the 
other,  sotto  voce,  I  suppose,  quoting  a  song. 

“  Why,  were  you  born  in  Tennessee  ?”  I  asked. 

No,  sar,  I  was  born  in  dis  State.” 

How  comes  it  you  speak  English  so  much  better  than 
your  master  ?” 

Ho,  ho,  my  old  massT,  he  don’  speak  it  at  all ;  my  missus 
she  speak  it  better’n  my  massT  do,  but  ^mu  see  I  war  raised 
on  de  parara,  to  der  eastward,  whar  thar’s  heaps  of  ’Mericans  ; 
so  I  lamed  it  good.” 

He  spoke  it,  with  a  slight  accent,  while  the  other,  whom 
he  called  Uncle  Tom,  I  observed  did  not.  I  asked  Uncle 
Tom  if  he  was  born  in  the  State. 

“Mo,  sar!  I  was  born  in  Yarginnyl  in  ole  Varginny, 

mass’r.  I  was  raised  in - county  [in  the  West].  I  was 

twenty-two  year  ole  when  I  came  away  from  thar,  and  I’ve 
been  in  this  country,  forty  year  come  next  Christmas.” 

Then  you  are  sixty  years  old.” 

^Wes,  sar,  amos’  sixty.  But  I’d  like  to  go  back  to  Yar- 
ginny.  Ho,  ho  !  I  ’ould  like  to  go  back  and  live  in  ole 
Yarginny,  again.” 

Why  so  ?  I  thought  niggers  generally  liked  this  coun¬ 
try  best — I’ve  been  told  so — because  it  is  so  warm  here.” 

Ho,  ho  !  it’s  mos’  too  warm  here,  sometime,  and  I  can’t 
work  at  my  trade  here.  Sometimes  for  three  months  I  don’ 
go  in  my  shop,  on’y  Sundays  to  work  for  mysef.” 
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What  is  your  trade  ?” 

I’m  a  blacksmith,  mass’r.  I  used  to  work  at  blacksmith- 
ing  all  the  time  in  ole  Virginny,  ironin’  waggons,  and  shoein’ 
horses  for  the  folks  that  work  in  the  mines.  But  here,  can’t 
get  nothun’  to  do.  In  this  here  sile,  if  you  sharpen  up  a 
plough  in  the  spring  o’  the  year,  it’ll  last  all  summer,  and 
horses  don’  want  shoeing  once  a  year,  here  on  the  parara. 
I’ve  got  a  good  mass’r  here,  tho’ ;  the  ole  man  ain’t  hard  on 
his  niggers.” 

Was  your  master  hard  in  Virginia  ?” 

“  Well,  I  wos  hired  to  different  mass’rs,  sar,  thar,  afore  I 
wos  sole  off.  I  was  sole  off  to  a  sheriff’s  sale,  mass’r :  I  wos 
sole  for  fifteen  hunerd  an’  fifty  dollars  ;  I  fetched  that  on  the 
block,  cash,  I  did,  and  the  man  as  bought  me  he  brung  me 
down  here,  and  sole  me  for  two  thousand  two  hunerd 
dollars.” 

That  was  a  good  price ;  a  very  high  price  in  those  days.” 

Yes,  sar,  it  was  that — ho,  ho,  ho  !  It  was  a  man  by  the 

name  of - ,  from  Tennessee,  what  bought  me.  He  made  a 

business  of  goin’  roun’  and  buyin’  up  people,  and  bringin’  ’em 
down  here,  speculatin’  on  ’em.  Ho,  ho !  he  did  well  tha't 
time.  But  I’d  ’a’  liked  it  better,  for  all  that,  to  have  stayed 
in  ole  Yarginny.  ’Tain’t  the  heat,  tho’  it’s  too  hot  here 
sometimes  ;  but  you  loiow,  sar,  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Yar¬ 
ginny,  and  seems  like  ’twould  be  pleasanter  to  live  thar.  It’s 
kinder  natural  to  people  to  hanker  arter  the  place  they  wos 
raised  in.  Ho,  ho !  I’d  like  it  a  heap  better,  tho’  this  ole 
man’s  a  good  mass’r ;  never  had  no  better  mass’r.” 

I  suppose  you  became  a  Catholic  after  you  got  here  ?” 

Yes,  sar”  (hesitatingly). 

I  suppose  all  the  people  are  Catholics  here  ?” 

Here  ?  Oh,  no,  sar ;  they  was  whar  I  wos  first  in  this 
here  country ;  they  wos  all  Catholics  there.” 

D  2 
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“  Well,  they  are  all  Catholics  here,  too — ain’t  they  ?” 

Here,  sar  ?  Here,  sar  ?  Oh,  no,  sar  !” 

Why,  your  master  is  not  a  Protestant,  is  he  ?” 

After  two  deep  groans,  he  replied  in  a  whisper  : 

Oh,  sar,  they  don’  have  no  meetin’  o’  no  kind,  ronn’ 
here  !” 

There  are  a  good  many  free  negroes  in  this  country, 
ain’t  there  ?” 

What !  here,  sar  ?  Oh,  no,  sar ;  no  such  good  luck  as 
that  in  this  country.” 

At  Opelousas,  I  understood,  there  were  a  good  many.” 

Oh,  but  them  wos  horn  free,  sar,  under  old  Spain,  sar.” 

Yes,  those  I  mean.” 

^‘Oh,  yes,  there’s  lots  o’  them;  some  of  ’em  rich,  and 
some  of  ’em — a  good  many  of  ’em — goes  to  the  penitentiary 
— you  know  what  that  is.  White  folks  goes  to  the  peni- 
tenti’ry,  too — ho !  ho  ! — sometimes.” 

“  I  have  understood  many  of  them  were  quite  rich.” 

Oh,  yes,  o’  com:se  they  is :  they  started  free,  and  ain’t 
got  nobody  to  work  for  but  theirselves ;  of  course  they 
gets  rich.  Some  of  ’em  owns  slaves — heaps  of  ’em.  That 
ar  ain’t  right.” 

Not  right !  why  not  ?” 

«« Why,  you  don’  think  it’s  right  for  one  nigger  to  own 
another  nigger  !  One  nigger’s  no  business  to  sarve  another. 
It’s  bad  enough  to  have  to  sarve  a  white  man  without  being 
paid  for  it,  without  having  to  sarve  a  black  man.” 

“  Don’t  they  treat  their  slaves  well  ?” 

“No,  sar,  they  don’t.  There  ain’t  no  nations  so  bad 
masters  to  niggers  as  them  free  niggers,  though  there’s  some, 
I’ve  heard,  wos  very  kind  ;  but — I  wouldn’t  sarve  ’em  if  they 
wos — no  ! — Does  you  live  in  Tennessee,  mass’r  ? 

“  No — in  New  York.” 
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There’s  heaps  of  Quakers  in  New  ifork,  ain’t  there, 

j  c))y 

mass  r  r 

No — not  many.” 

I’ve  always  heard  there  was.” 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  a  good  many.” 

Oh,  yes !  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Winchester,  and  in 
New  Jarsey.  I  know — ho  !  ho  !  I’ve  been  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  I’ve  seen  ’em.  I  wos  raised  nigh  by  Winchester, 
and  I’ve  been  all  about  there.  Used  to  iron  waggons  and 
shoe  horses  in  that  country.  Bar’s  a  road  from  Winchester 
to  Philadelphia — right  straight.  Quakers  all  along.  Eight 
good  people,  dem  Quakers — ho  !  ho  ! — I  know.”^ 

We  slept  in  well-barred  beds,  and  awoke  long  after  sun¬ 
rise.  As  soon  as  we  were  stirring,  black  coffee  was  sent  into 
us,  and  at  breakfast  we  had  cafe  au  lait  in  immense  bowls 
in  the  style  of  the  cr emeries  of  Paris.  The  woman  remarked 
that  our  dog  had  slept  in  their  bed-room.  They  had  taken 
our  saddle-bags  and  blankets  with  them  for  security,  and 
Judy  had  insisted  on  following  them.  ‘^Dishonest  black 
people  might  come  here  and  get  into  the  room,”  explained 
the  old  man.  Yes ;  and  some  of  our  own  people  in  the 
house  might  come  to  them.  Such  things  have  happened 
here,  and  you  never  can  trust  any  of  them,”  said  the  woman, 
her  own  black  girl  behind  her  chair. 

At  Mr.  Beguin’s  (Bacon’s)  we  stopped  on  a  Saturday 
night :  and  I  was  obliged  to  feed  my  own  horse  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  negroes  having  all  gone  off  before  daylight.  The 
proprietor  was  a  Creole  farmer,  owning  a  number  of  labourers, 
and  living  in  comfort.  The  house  was  of  the  ordinary 


^  Evidently  an  allusion  to  the  “  underground  railroad,”  or  smuggling  of  run¬ 
away  slaves,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  he  managed  mainly  by  Quakers.  This 
shows  how  knowledge  of  the  abolition  agitation  must  be  carried  among  the  slaves 
to  the  most  remote  districts. 
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Southern  double-cabined  style,  the  people  speaking  English, 
intelligent,  lively,  and  polite,  giving  us  good  entertainment  at 
the  usual  price.  At  a  rude  corn-mill  belonging  to  Mr. 
Biguin,  we  had  noticed  among  the  negroes  an  Indian  boy,  in 
negro  clothing,  and  about  the  house  Avere  two  other  Indians 
— an  old  man  and  a  young  man  ;  the  first  poorly  clad,  the 
other  "gaily  dressed  in  a  showy  printed  calico  frock,  and 
Vforked  buckskin  leggings,  with  beads  and  tinsel  ornaments,  a 
great  turban  of  Scotch  shaAvl-stuff  on  his  head.  It  appeared 
they  Avere  ChoctaAvs,  of  whom  a  good  many  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  two  were  hired  for  farm  labour  at  three 
bits  (37-^  cents)  a  day.  The  old  man  had  a  field  of  his  own. 
in  Avhich  stood  handsome  corn.  Some  of  them  were  indus¬ 
trious,  but  none  Avere  steady  at  work — often  refusing  to  go 
on,  or  absenting,  themselves  from  freaks.  I  asked  about  the 
boy  at  the  mill.  He  lived  there  and  did  work,  getting  no 
Avages,  but  ^^iving  there  with  the  niggers.”  They  seldom 
consort ;  our  host  kneAV  but  one  case  in  which  a  negro  had  an 
Indian  wife. 

At  Lake  Charles  we  had  seen  a  troop  of  Alabamas,  riding 
through  the  toAvn  Avith  baskets  and  dressed  deerskins  for  sale. 
They  were  decked  AAuth  feathers,  and  dressed  more  showily 
than  the  ChoctaAVS,  but  in  calico :  and  over  their  heads,  on 
horseback — curious  progress  of  manners — all  carried  open, 
black  cotton  umbrellas. 

Our  last  night  in  this  region  was  spent  in  a  house  AAdiich 
Ave  reached  at  sundown  of  a  Sunday  afternoon.  It  proved  to 
be  a  mere  cottage,  in  a  style  Avhich  has  groAvn  to  be  common 
along  our  road.  The  Avails  are  Ioav,  of  timber  and  mud  ;  the 
roof,  high,  and  sloping  from  a  short  ridge  in  all  directions  ; 
and  the  chimney  of  sticks  and  mud.  The  space  is  divided 
into  one  long  living-room,  having  a  kitchen  at  one  end  and  a 
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bed-room  at  tlie  other.  As  we  rode  up,  we  found  only  a 
little  boy,  who  answered  us  in  French.  His  mother  was 
milking,  and  his  father  out  in  the  field. 

We  rode  on  to  the  fence  of  the  field,  which  enclosed  twenty 
acres,  planted  in  cotton,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  waited 
until  the  proprietor  reached  us  and  the  end  of  his  furrow. 
He  stopped  before  replying,  to  unhitch  his  horse,  then  gave 
consent  to  our  staying  in  his  house,  and  we  followed  his  lead 
to  the  yard,  where  we  unsaddled  our  horses.  He  was  a  tall, 
stalwart  man  in  figure,  with  a  large  intellectual  head,  but  as 
uninformed,  we  afterwards  discovered,  as  any  European  pea¬ 
sant  ;  though  he  wore,  as  it  were,  an  ill-fitting  dress  of  rude  in¬ 
dependence  in  manner,  such  as  characterises  the  Western  man. 

The  field  was  well  cultivated^  and  showed  the  best  corn  we 
had  seen  east  of  the  Brazos.  Three  negro  men  and  two 
women  were  at  work,  and  continued  hoeing  until  sunset. 
They  were  hired,  it  appeared,  by  the  proprietor,  at  four  bits 
(fifty  cents)  a  day.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of 
the  Sundays  of  the  slaves  of  the  neighbourhood  in  this  way, 
paying  them  sometimes  seventy-five  cents  a  day. 

On  entering  the  house,  we  were  met  by  two  young  boys, 
gentle  and  winning  in  manner,  coming  up  of  their  own  accord 
to  offer  us  their  hands.  They  were  immediately  set  to  work 
by  their  father  at  grinding  corn,  in  the  steel-mill,  for  supper. 
The  task  seemed  then  usual  one,  yet  very  much  too  severe  for 
their  strength,  as  they  were  slightly  built,  and  not  over  ten 
years  old.  Taking  hold  at  opposite  sides  of  the  winch,  they 
ground  away,  outside  the  door,  for  more  than  an  hour,  con¬ 
stantly  stopping  to  take  breath,  and  spurred  on  by  the  voice 
of  the  papa,  if  the  delay  were  long. 

They  spoke  only  French,  though  understanding  questions 
in  English.  The  man  and  his  wife — an  energetic  but  worn 
woman — spoke  French  or  English  indifferently,  even  to  one 
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anotlier,  changing,  often,  in  a  single  sentence.  Ke  could  not 
tell  ns  which  was  his  mother  tongue ;  he  had  always  been  as 
much  accustomed  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  He  said  he 
was  not  a  Frenchman,  but  a  native,  American-born ;  but 
afterwards  called  himself  a  Dutch- American,”  a  phrase  he 
was  unable  to  explain.  He  informed  us  that  there  were  many 

Dutch-French  ”  here,  that  is,  people  who  were  Dutch,  but 
who  spoke  French. 

The  room  into  which  we  were  ushered,  was  actually  with¬ 
out  an  article  of  furnitoe.  The  floor  was  of  boards,  while 
those  of  the  other  two  rooms  were  of  trodden  clay.  The 
mud-walls  had  no  other  relief  than  the  mantel,  on  which 
stood  a  Connecticut  clock,  two  small  mirrors,  three  or  four 
cheap  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  paste  brooch  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  pinned  upon  paper,  as  in  a  jeweller’s  shop.  Chairs 
were  brought  in  from  the  kitchen,  having  deer-hide  seats, 
from  which  sprang  forth  an  atrocious  number  of  fresh  fleas. 

We  had  two  or  three  hours  to  wait  for  our  late  supper,  and 
thus  more  than  ample  time  to  converse  with  our  host,  who 
proceeded  to  twist  and  light  a  shuck  cigar.  He  made,  he 
said,  a  little  cotton,  which  he  hauled  ten  miles  to  be  ginned 
and  baled.  For  this  service  he  paid  seventy-five  cents  a 
hundred  weight,  in  which  the  cost  of  bagging  was  not  in¬ 
cluded.  The  planter  who  baled  it,  also  sold  it  for  him,  send¬ 
ing  it,  with  his  own,  to  a  factor  in  Hew  Orleans,  by  steamboat 
from  Niggerville,  just  beyond  Opelousas.  Beside  cotton,  he 
sold  every  year  some  beef  cattle.  He  had  a  good  many  cows, 
but  didn’t  exactly  know  how  many.  Corn,  too,  he  sometimes 
sold,  but  only  to  neighbours,  who  had  not  raised  enough  for 
themselves.  It  would  not  pay  to  haul  it  to  any  market. 
The  same  applied  to  sweet  potatoes,  which  were  considered 
worth  seventy-five  cents  a  barrel. 

The  “  range  ”  was  much  poorer  than  formerly.  It  was 
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crowded,  and  people  would  have  to  take  their  stock  somewhere 
else  in  four  or  five  years  more,  or  they  would  starve.  He 
didn’t  know  what  was  going  to  become  of  poor  folks,  rich 
people  were  taking  up  the  public  land  so  fast,  induced  by  the 
proposed  railroad  to  New  Orleans. 

More  or  less  stock  was  always  starved  in  winter.  The 
worst  time  for  them  was  when  a  black  gnat,  called  the  eye- 
breaker,”  comes  out.  This  insect  breeds  in  the  low  wood¬ 
lands,  and  when  a  freshet  occurs  in  winter  is  driven  out  in 
swarms  upon  the  prairies,  attacking  cattle  terribly.  They 
were  worse  than  all  manner  of  musquitoes,  fiies,  or  other  in¬ 
sects.  Cattle  would  herd  together  then,  and  wander  wildly 
about,  not  looking  for  the  best  feed,  and  many  would  get 
killed.  But  this  did  not  often  happen. 

Horses  and  cattle  had  degenerated  much  vfithin  his  roctol- 
lection.  No  pains  were  taken  to  improve  breeds.  People., 
now-a-days,  had  got  proud,  and  when  they  had  a  fine  colt 
would  break  him  for  a  carriage  or  riding-horse,  leaving  only 
the  common  scurvy  sort  to  run  with  the  mares.  This  was 
confirmed  by  our  observation,  the  horses  about  here  being 
wretched  in  appearance,  and  the  grass  short  and  coarse. 

When  we  asked  to  wash  before  supper,  a  shallow  cake-pan 
was  brought  and  set  upon  the  window-seat,  and  a  mere  rag 
offered  us  for  towel.  Upon  the  supper-table,  we  found  two 
wash-bowls,  one  filled  with  milk,  the  other  with  molasses. 
We  asked  for  water,  which  was  given  us  in  one  battered  tin 
cup.  The  dishes,  besides  the  bacon  and  bread,  were  fried 
eggs  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  bowl  of  molasses  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  we  were  pressed  to  partake  of  it,  as 
,  the  family  did,  by  dipping  in  it  bits  of  bread.  But  how  it 
was  expected  to  be  used  at  breakfast,  when  we  had  bacon  and 
potatoes,  with  spoons,  but  no  bread,  I  cannot  imagine,  the 
family  not  breakfasting  with  us. 
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Tlie  night  was  warm,  and  miisquitoes  swarmed,  but  we 
carried  with  ns  a  portable  tent-shaj)ed  bar,  which  we  hnng 
over  the  feather  bed,  upon  the  floor,  and  rested  soundly  amid 
their  mad  singing. 

The  distance  to  Opelousas,  our  Frenchman  told  us,  was 
fifteen  miles  by  the  road,  though  only  ten  miles  in  a  direct 
line.  We  found  it  lined  with  farms,  whose  division-fences  the 
road  always  followed,  frequently  changing  its  course  in  so 
doing  at  a  right  angle.  The  country  was  very  wet  and  unat¬ 
tractive.  Abo'ut  five  miles  from  the  town,  begin  plantations 
on  an  extensive  scale,  upon  better  soil,  and  here  were  large 
gangs  of  negroes  at  work  upon  cotton,  with  their  hoes. 

At  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we  waded  the  last  pool,  and 
entered,  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,  the  peaceful  shaded 
streets.  Eeaching  the  hotel,  we  were  not  so  instantly  struck 
as  perhaps  we  should  have  been,  with  the  overwhelming  ad¬ 
vantages  of  civilization,  which  sat  in  the  form  of  a  landlord, 
slapping  with  an  agate-headed,  pliable  cane,  his  patent  lea¬ 
ther  boots,  poised,  at  easy  height,  upon  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  gallery.  We  were  sufiered  to  take  off  our  saddle-bags, 
and  to  wait  until  waiting  was  no  longer  a  pleasm:e,  before 
civilization,  wringing  his  cane  against  the  floor,  but  not  re¬ 
moving  his  cigar,  brought  his  patent  leathers  to  our  vicinity. 

After  some  conversation,  intended  as  animated  upon  one 
side  and  ineffably  indifferent  on  the  other,,  our  horses  obtained 
notice  from  that  exquisitely  vague  eye,  but  a  further  introduc¬ 
tion  was  required  before  our  persons  became  less  than  trans- 
jarent,  for  the  boots  walked  away,  and  became  again  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  contemplation  upon  the  column,  leaving  us,  with  our 
e addle-bags,  upon  the  steps.  After  inquiring  of  a  bystander 
if  this  glossy  individual  were  the  actual  landlord,  we  attacked 
1  im  in  a  tone  likely  to  produce  either  a  revolver- shot  or  a 
room,  but  whose  effect  was  to  obtain  a  removal  of  the  cigar 
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and  a  gentle  survey,  ending  in  a  call  for  a  boy  to  show  the 
gentlemen  to  number  thirteen. 

After  an  hour’s  delay,  we  procured  water,  and  were  about 
to  enjoy  very  necessary  ablutions,  when  we  observed  that  the 
door  of  our  room  was  partly  of  uncurtained  glass.  A  shirt 
was  pinned  to  this,  and  ceremonies  were  about  beginning, 
when  a  step  came  down  the  passage,  and  a  gentleman  put  his 
hand  through  a  broken  pane,  and  lifted  the  obstruction,  wishing 
to  see  what  was  going  on  so  damn’d  secret  in  number  thir¬ 
teen.”  When  I  walked  toward  him  hmuuedly,  in  ]3UTis 
nafniralibus,  he  drew  hastily  and  entered  the  next  room. 

On  the  gallery  of  the  hotel,  after  dinner,  a  fine-looking  man 
— who  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  every  one — familiar  with 
the  judge — and  who  had  been  particularly  polite  to  me,  at  the 
dinner-table,  said  to  another : 

I  hear  you  were  very  unlucky  with  that  girl  you  bought 
of  me,  last  year  ?” 

Yes,  I  was ;  very  unlucky.  She  died  with  her  first  child, 
and  the  child  died,  too.” 

“  Well,  that  was  right  hard  for  you.  She  was  a  fine  girl. 
I  don’t  reckon  you  lost  less  than  five  thousand  dollars,  when 
she  died.” 

No,  sir,  not  a  dollar  less.” 

Well,  it  came  right  hard  upon  you — just  beginning  so.” 

^Wes,  I  was  foolish,  I  suppose,  to  risk  so  much  on  the  life 
of  a  single  woman ;  but  I’ve  got  a  good  start  again  now, 
for  all  that.  I’ve  got  two  right  likely  girls ;  one  of  them’s 
got  a  fine  boy,  four  months  old,  and  the  other’s  with  child — 
and  old  Pine  Knot’s  as  hearty  as  ever.” 

“  Is  he  ?  Hasn’t  been  sick  at  all,  eh  ?” 

‘  Wes ;  he  was  sick  very  soon  after  I  bought  him  of  you ; 
but  he  got  well  soon.” 

That’s  right.  I’d  rather  a  nigger  would  be  sick  early, 
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after  lie  comes  into  this  country ;  for  he’s  hound  to  he  accli¬ 
mated,  sooner  or  later,  and  the  longer  it’s  put  off,  the  harder 
it  goes  with  him.” 

The  man  was  a  regular  negro  trader.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  a  partner  in  Kentucky,  and  that  they  owned  a  farm 
there,  and  another  one  here.  His  partner  bought  negroes,  as 
opportunity  offered  to  get  them  advantageously,  and  kept  them 
on  their  Kentucky  farm ;  and  he  went  on-  occasionally,  and 
brought  the  surplus  to  their  Louisiana  plantation' — where  he 
held  them  for  sale. 

So-and-so  is  very  hard  upon  you,”  said  another  man,  to 
him  as  he  still  sat,  smoking  his  cigar,  on  the  gallery,  after 
dinner. 

“  Why  so  ?  He’s  no  business  to  complain ;  I  told  him  just 
exactly  what  the  nigger  was,  before  I  sold  him  (laughing,  as 
if  there  was  a  concealed  joke).  It  was  all  right — all  right. 
I  heard  that  he  sold  him  again  for  a  thousand  dollars ;  and 
the  people  that  bought  him,  gave  him  two  hundred  dollars  to 
let  them  off  from  the  bargain.  I’m  sure  he  can’t  complain  of 
me.  It  was  a  fair  transaction.  He  knew  just  what  he  was 
buying.” 

An  intelligent  man  whom  I  met  here,  and  who  had  been 
travelling  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  two  years  in 
Louisiana,  having  business  with  the  planters,  described  the 
condition  of  the  new  slaveholders  and  the  poorer  planters  as 
being  very  miserable. 

He  had  sometimes  found  it  difficult  to  get  food,  even  when 
he  was  in  urgent  need  of  it,  at  their  houses.  The  lowest 
class  live  much  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are  often  in 
extreme  destitution.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case 
mill  those  who  lived  on  the  rivers ;  those  who  resided  on  the 
prairies  were  seldom  so  much  reduced.  The  former  now  live 
only  on  those  parts  of  the  river  to  which  the  back-sv/amp  ap- 
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proaclies  nearest;  that  is,  where  there  is  but  little  valuable 
land,  that  can  be  appropriated  for  plantation-purposes.  They 
almost  all  reside  in  communities,  very  closely  housed  in  poor 
cabins.  If  there  is  any  considerable  number  of  them,  there  is 
to  be  always  found,  among  the  cluster  of  their  cabins,  a 
church,  and  a  billiard  and  a  gambling-room — and  the  latter  is 
always  occupied,  and  play  going  on. 

They  almost  all  appear  excessively  apathetic,  sleepy,  and 
stupid,  if  you  see  them  at  home ;  and  they  are  always  longing 
and  waiting  for  some  excitement.  They  live  for  excitement, 
and  will  not  labour,  unless  it  is  violently,  for  a  short  time,  to 
gratify  some  passion. 

This  was  as  much  the  case  with  the  women  as  the  men. 
The  women  Were  often  handsome,  stately,  and  graceful,  and, 
ordinarily,  exceedingly  kind ;  but  languid,  and  incredibly 
indolent,  unless  there  was  a  ball,  or  some  other  excitement,  to 
engage  them.  Under  excitement,  they  were  splendidly  ani¬ 
mated,  impetuous,  and  eccentric.  One  moment  they  seemed 
possessed  by  a  devil,  and  the  next  by  an  angel. 

The  Creoles^  are  inveterate  gamblers — rich  and  poor  alike. 
The  majority  of  wealthy  Creoles,  he  said,  do  nothing  to 
improve  their  estate ;  and  are  very  apt  to  live  beyond  their 
income.  They  borrow  and  play,  and  keep  borrowing  to  play, 
as  long  as  they  can ;  but  they  will  not  part  with  their  land, 
and  especially  with  their  home,  as  long  as  they  can  help  it,  by 
any  sacrifice. 

The  men  are  generally  dissolute.  They  have  large  families, 
and  a  great  deal  of  family  affection.  He  did  not  Imow  that 
they  had  more  than  Anglo-Saxons  ;  but  they  certainly  mani¬ 
fested  a  great  deal  more,  and,  he  thought,  had  more  domestic 

*  Creole  means  simply  native  of  the  region,  but  in  Louisiana  (a  vast  region 
purchased,  by  the  United  States,  of  France,  for  strategetic  reasons,  and  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  filibustered  away  from  us),  it  generally  indicates  French  blood. 
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happiness.  If  a  Creole  farmer’s  child  marries,  he  will  build 
a  honse  for  the  new  couple,  adjoining  his  own ;  and  when 
another  marries,  he  bnilds  another  honse — so,  often  his  whole 
front  on  the  river  is  at  length  occupied.  Then  he  begins  to 
build  others,  back  of  the  first—  and  so,  there  gradually  forms 
a  little  village,  wherever  there  is  a  large  Creole  family, 
owning  any  considerable  piece  of  land.  The  children  are 
poorly  educated,  and  are  not  brought  up  to  industry,  at  all. 

The  planters  living  near  them,  as  their  needs  increase,  lend 
them  money,  and  get  mortgages  on  their  land,  or,  in  some 
way  or  other,  if  it  is  of  any  value,  force  them  them  to  part 
with  it.  Thus  they  are  every  year  reduced,  more  and  more, 
to  the  poorest  lands;  and  the  majority  now  are  able  to  get  but 
a  very  poor  living,  and  would  not  be  able  to  live  at  all  in  a 
Northern  climate.  They  are  nevertheless — even  the  poorest 
of  them— habitually  gay  and  careless,  as  well  as  kind-hearted, 
hospitable,  and  dissolute — working  little,  and  spending  much 
of  their  time  at  church,  or  at  balls,  or  the  gaming-table. 

There  are  very  many  wealthy  Creole  planters,  who  are  as 
cultivated  and  intelligent  as  the  better  class  of  American 
planters,  and  usually  more  refined.  The  Creoles,  he  said,  did 
not  work  their  slaves  as  hard  as  the  Americans  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  did  not  feed  or  clothe  them  nearly  as  well, 
and  he  had  noticed  universally,  on  the  Creole  plantations,  a 
large  number  of  “used-up  hands” — slaves,  sore  and  crippled, 
or  invalided  for  some  cause.  On  all  sugar  plantations,  he 
said,  they  work  the  negroes  excessively,  in  the  grinding 
season  ;  often  cruelly.  Under  the  usual  system,  to  keep  the 
fires  burning,  and  the  works  constantly  supplied,  eighteen 
hours’  work  was  required  of  every  negro,  in  twenty- four — 
leaving  but  six  for  rest.  The  work  of  most  of  them,  too,  was 
very  hard.  They  were  generally,  during  the  grinding  season, 
li  berally  supplied  with  food  and  coffee,  and  were  induced,  as 
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miicli  as  possible,  to  make  a  kind  of  frolic  of  it ;  yet,  on  the 
Creole  plantations,  be  thought  they  did  not,  even  in  the 
grinding  season,  often  get  meat. 

I  remarked  that  the  law,  in  Louisiana,  required  that  meat 
should  be  regularly  served  to  the  negroes. 

0,  those  laws  are  very  little  regarded.” 

Indeed  ?” 

Certainly.  Suppose  you  are  my  neighbour ;  if  you 
maltreat  your  negroes,  and  tell  me  of  it,  or  I  see  it,  am  I 
going  to  prefer  charges  against  you  to  the  magistrates  ?  I 
might  possibly  get  you  punished  according  to  law ;  but  if  I 
did,  or  did  not,  I  should  have  you,  and  your  family  and 
friends,  far  and  near,  for  my  mortal  enemies.  There  is  a  law 
of  the  State  that  negroes  shall  not  be  worked  on  Sundays ; 
but  I  have  seen  negroes  at  work  almost  every  Sunday,  when  I 
have  been  in  the  country,  since  I  have  lived  in  Louisiana.'^  I 
spent  a  Sunday  once  with  a  gentleman,  who  did  not  work 
his  hands  at  all  on  Sunday,  even  in  the  grinding  season ;  and 
he  had  got  some  of  his  neighbours  to  help  him  build  a 
school-house,  which  was  used  as  a  church  on  Sunday.  He 
said,  there  was  not  a  plantation  on  either  side  of  him,  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  where  the  slaves  were  not  generally  worked 
on  Sunday ;  but  that,  after  the  church  was  started,  several  of 
them  (^uit  the  practice,  and  made  their  negroes  go  to  the 
meeting.  This  made  others  discontented ;  and  after  a  year  or 
two,  the  planters  voted  new  trustees  to  the  school,  and  these 
forbid  the  house  to  be  used  for  any  other  than  school  purposes. 
This  was  done,  he  had  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  the  meetings,  and  to  lessen  the  discontent  of  the  slaves 
which  were  worked  on  Sunday. 

*  I  also  saw  slaves  at  work  every  Sunday  that  I  was  in  Louisiana.  The  law 
permits  slaves  to  be  worked,  I  believe,  on  Sunday ;  but  requires  that  some  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  made  to  them  when  they  are — such  as  a  subsequent  holiday. 
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It  was  said  that  the  custom  of  working  the  negroes  on 
Sunday  was  much  less  common  than  formerly;  if  so,  he 
thought  that  it  must  have  formerly  been  universal. 

He  had  lived,  when  a  boy,  for  several  years  on  a  farm  in 
Western  New  York,  and  afterwards,  for  some  time,  at  Koches- 
ter,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  people  generally,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Genesee. 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought,  among  the  intelligent  class  of 
farmers  and  planters,  people  of  equal  property  lived  more 
happily  in  New  York  or  Louisiana.  He  replied  immediately, 
as  if  he  had  carefully  considered  the  topic,  that,  with  some 
rare  exceptions,  farmers  worth  forty  thousand  dollars  lived 
in  far  greater  comfort,  and  enjoyed  more  refined  and  elegant 
leisure,  than  planters  worth  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
that  fanners  of  the  ordinary  class,  who  laboured  with  their 
own  hands,  and  were  worth  some  six  thousand  dollars,  in  the 
Genesee  valley,  lived  in  far  greater  comfort,  and  in  all  re¬ 
spects  more  enviably,  than  planters  worth  forty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  Louisiana.  The  contrast  was  especially  favourable  to 
the  New  Y^ork  farmer,  in  respect  to  books  and  nev/spapers. 
He  might  travel  several  days,  and  call  on  a  hundred  planters, 
and  hardly  see  in  their  houses  more  than  a  single  newspaper 
a-piece,  in  most  cases ;  perhaps  none  at  all :  nor  any  books, 
except  a  Bible,  and  some  government  publications,  that  had 
been  franked  to  them  through  the  post-office,  and  perhaps  a 
few  religious  tracts  or  school-books. 

The  most  striking  difference  that  he  observed  between 
the  Anglo-Americans  of  Louisiana  and  New  York,  was  the 
impulsive  and  unreflective  habit  of  the  former,  in  doing 
business.  He  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  this,  the  almost 
universal  passion  among  the  planters  for  increasing  their 
negro-stock.  It  appeared  evident  to  him,  that  the  market 
price  of  negroes  was  much  higher  than  the  prices  of  cotton 
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and  sugar  warranted ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  no  planter  ever 
made  any  calculation  of  that  kind.  The  majority  of  planters^ 
be  tbougbt,  would  always  run  in  debt  to  tbe  extent  of  tbeir  credit 
for  negroes,  wbatever  was  asked  for  tliem,  without  making  any 
calculation  of  the  reasonable  prospects  of  their  being  able  to 
pay  their  debts.  When  any  one  made  a  good  crop,  he  would 
always  expect  that  his  next  one  would  be  better,  and  make 
purchases  in  advance  upon  such  expectation.  When  they  were 
dunned,  they  would  attribute  their  inability  to  pay,  to  acci¬ 
dental  short  crops,  and -always  were  going  ahead  risking 
everything,  in  confidence  that  another  year  of  luck  would  favour 
them,  and  a  big  crop  make  all  right. 

If  they  had  a  full  crop,  probably  there  would  be  good  crops 
everywhere  else,  and  prices  would  fall,  and  then  they  would 
whine  and  complain,  as  if  the  merchants  were  to  blame  for 
it,  and  would  insinuate  that  iio  one  could  be  expected  to  pay 
his  debts  when  prices  were  so  low,  and  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  press  such  an  unjust  claim.  And,  if  the  crops 
met  with  any  misfortune,  from  floods,  or  rot,  or  vermin,  they 
would  cry  about  it  like  children  Avhen  rain  fell  upon  a  holi¬ 
day,  as  if  they  had  never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing,  and  were  very  hard  used.'^' 

The  following  J'esolutions  were  proposed  (I  am  not  snre  that  they  were 
adopted)  in  the  Southern  Commercial  Convention,  at  New  Orleans,  in  1855  : 

'■‘■Resolved, — That  this  Convention  strongly  recommends  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Commission  Merchants  of  our  Southern  and  South-western  cities 
to  adopt  such  a  system  of  laws  and  regulations  as  will  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous 
practice,  heretofore  existing,  of  making  advances  to  planters,  in  anticipation  of 
their  crops — a  practice  entirely  at  variance  with  everything  like  safety  in  business 
transactions,  and  tending  directly  to  establish  the  relations  of  master  and  slave 
between  the  merchant  and  planter,  by  bringing  the  latter  into  the  most  abject  and 
servile  bondage. 

^'Resolved, — That  this  Convention  recommend,  in  the  most  urgent  mantier 
that  the  planters  of  the  Southern  and  South-western  States  patronize  exclusivelj 
our  home  merchants,  and  that  our  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  merchants  gene- 
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He  had  talked  with  many  sugar-planters  who  were  strong 
Cuba  war  and  annexation  men,  and  had  rarely  fonnd  that  any 
of  these  had  given  the  first  thought  to  the  probable  effect  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  would  have  on  their  home  interests.  It 
was  mainly  a  romantic  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  inflamed 
by  senseless  appeals  to  their  patriotism  and  their  combative¬ 
ness.  They  had  got  the  idea,  that  patriotism  was  necessarily 
associated  with  hatred  and  contempt  of  any  other  country  but 
their  own,  and  the  only  foreigners  to  be  regarded  with  favour 
were  those  who  desired  to  surrender  themselves  to  us.  They 
did  not  reflect  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  would  necessarily 
be  attended  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  would 
bring  them  into  competition  with  the  sugar-planters  of  that 
island,  where  the  advantages  for  growing  cane  were  so  much 
greater  than  in  Louisiana. 

To  some  of  the  very  wealthy  planters  who  favoured  the 
movement,  and  who  were  understood  to  have  taken  some  of 
the  Junta^'  stock,  he  gave  credit  for  greater  sagacity.  He 
thought  it  was  the  purpose  of  these  men,  if  Cuba  could  be 
annexed,  to  get  possession  of  large  estates  there  :  then,  with 
the  advantages  of  their  greater  skill  in  sugar-making,  and 
better  machinery  than  that  which  yet  was  in  use  in  Cuba, 
and  with  much  cheaper  land  and  labour,  and  a  far  better 
climate  for  cane  growing  than  that  of  Louisiana,  it  would  be 
easy  for  them  to  accumulate  large  fortunes  in  a  few  years ; 
but  he  thought  the  sugar-planters  who  remained  in  Louisiana 
would  be  ruined  by  it. 


rally,  exert  all  their  influence  to  exclude  foreign  agents  from  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  produce  in  any  of  our  Southern  and  South-western  cities. 

‘‘  Resolved^  further^- — That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
Southern  and  South-western  States  to  pass  laws,  making  it  a  penitentiary  offence 
for  the  planters  to  ask  of  the  merchants  to  make  such  pecuniary  advances.” 

The  Junta  was  a  filibustering  conspiracy  against  Cuba, 
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The  principal  subscribers  to  the  Junta  stock  at  the  South, 
he  thought,  were  land  speculators ;  persons  who  expected  that, 
by  now  fayouring  the  moyement,  they  would  be  able  to  obtain 
from  the  reyolutionary  goyernment  large  grants  of  land  in 
the  island  as  gratuities  in  reward  of  their  seryices  or  at  nomi¬ 
nal  prices,  which  after  annexation  would  rise  rapidly  in  yalue ; 
or  persons  who  now  owned  wild  land  in  the  States,  and  who 
thought  that  if  Cuba  were  annexed  the  African  slaye-trade 
would  be  re-established,  either  openly  or  clandestinely,  with 
the  States,  and  their  lands  be  increased  in  yalue,  by  the 
greater  cheapness  with  which  they  could  then  be  stocked  with 
labourers. 

I  find  these  yiews  confirmed  in  a  published  letter  from  a 
Louisiana  planter,  to  one  of  the  members  of  Congress,  from 
that  State  ;  and  I  insert  an  extract  of  that  letter,  as  it  is  eyi- 
dently  from  a  sensible  and  far-thinking  man,  to  sIioay  on 
how  insecure  a  basis  rests  the  prosperity  of  the  slaye-holding 
interest  in  Louisiana.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be,  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  tariff  on  foreign  sugars,  sugar  could  not  be 
produced  at  all  by  slaye-labour ;  and  that  a  discontinuance  of 
sugar  culture  would  almost  desolate  the  State. 

“  The  question  now  naturally  comes  up  to  you  and  to  me,  Do  wo 
Louisianians  desire  the  possession  of  Cuba?  It  is  not  what  the  provision 
dealers  of  the  West,  or  the  shipoAvners  of  the  North  may  Avisli  for,  but 
what  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as  a  State,  may  deem  consistent  with  her 
best  interests.  My  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not  a  noAv  one.  It  was 
long-  ago  expressed  to  high  officers  of  our  Government,  neither  of  Avhom 
ever  hesitated  to  acknowledge  that  it  was,  in  the  main,  correct.  Thai; 
opinion  was  and  is,  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  imuld  prove  the  ruin  of  our 
State.  I  found  this  opinion  on  the  following  reasons  :  Cuba  has  already 
land  enough  in  cultivation  to  produce,  when  directed  by  American  skill, 
energy,  and  capital,  twenty  millions  of  tons  of  sugar.  In  addition  to  this 
slie  has  virgin  soil,  only  needing  roads  to  bring  it,  with  a  people  of  the 
least  pretension  to  enterprise,  into  active  working,  sufficient  nearly  to 
double  this  ;  all  of  which  Avould  be  soon  brought  into  productiveness  were 
it  our  own,  with  the  whole  American  market  free  to  it.  If  any  man  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  culture  of  sugar  in  our  State  can  be  sustained  in  the  face  of 
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tins,  I  haye  only  to  say  that  he  can  supjDose  anything.  We  have  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  eighty  millions  invested  in  the  sugar  culture.  My 
idea  is  that  three-fourths  of  this  looiild,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  he 
annihilated  at  a  hloio.  The  planter  who  is  in  debt,  would  find  his  negroes 
and  machinery  sold  and  despatched  to  Cuba  for  him,  and  he  who  is  inde¬ 
pendent  would  go  there  in  self-defence.  What  will  become  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  capital  ?  It  consists  of  land,  on  which  I  maintain  there  can 
bo  produced  no  other  crop  but  sugar,  under  present  auspices,  that  will 
bear  the  contest  with  cocoa,*  and  the  expense  and  risk  of  levees,  as  it 
regards  the  larger  part  of  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  transportation  for  the 
remainder.  But  supposing,  tliat  it  will  be  taken  up  by  some  other  cultiva¬ 
tion,  that  in  any  case  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  in  this  case  a  -very  long 
time  for  unacclimated  men.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that 
this  whole  capital  will,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  be  withdrawn  from 
Louisiana.  From  whence,  then,  is  to  come  the  revenue  for  the  support 
of  our  State  government,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  our  debt,  and 
tlie  eventual  redemption  of  the  principal  ?  Perhaps  repudiation  maybe 
recommended  ;  but  you  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  are  too  old-fashioned  to  rob  in 
that  maimer,  or  in  any  other.  The  only  resort,  then,  is  double  taxation 
on  the  cotton  jihinter,  which  will  drive  him,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
Texas,  to  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi,” 


Washington, — The  inn,  here,  when  we  aniyed,  was  well 
filled  with  guests,  and  my  friend  and  I  were  told  that  we 
must  sleep  together.  In  the  room  containing  our  bed  there 
were  three  other  'beds  ;  and  although  the  outside  of  the  house 
was  pierced  with  windows,  nowhere  more  than  four  feet  apart, 
not  one  of  them  opened  out  of  our  room.  A  door  opened 
into  the  hall,  another  into  the  dining-room,  and  at  the  side  of 
our  bed  was  a  window  into  the  dining-room,  through  which, 
betimes  in  the  morning,  we  could,  yfith  our  heads  on  our 
pillows,  see  the  girls  setting  the  brealdast-tables.  Both  the 
doors  were  provided  with  glass  windows,  without  curtains. 
Hither,  about  eleven  o’clock,  we  ^A’etired.”  Soon  afterwards, 

*  Cocoa  is  a  grass  much  more  pernicious,  and  more  difficult  of  extirpation  when 
it  once  gets  a  footing  upon  a  sugar  plantation,  than  the  Canada  thistle,  or  any 
other  weed  known  at  the  Nortli.  Several  plantations  have  been  ruined  by  it,  and 
given  up  as  worthless  by  their  owners. 
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hearing  something  moving  under  the  bed,  I  asked,  Who’s 
there  ?”  and  was  answered  by  a  girl,  who  was  burrowing  for 
eggs ;  part  of  the  stores  of  the  establishment  being  kept  in 
boxes,  in  this  convenient  locality.  Later,  I  was  awakened  by 
a  stranger  attempting  to  enter  my  bed.  I  exj)ostnlated,  and 
he  replied  that  it  was  his  bed,  and  nobody  else  had  a  right  to 
his  place  in  it.  W'ho  was  I,  he  asked,  angrily,  and  where 
was  his  partner  ?  Here  I  am,”  answered  a  voice  from 
another'  bed ;  and  without  another  word,  he  left  us.  I  slept 
but  little,  and  Avoke  feverish,  and  with  a  headache,  caused  by 
the  Avant  of  ventilation. 

While  at  the  dinner-table,  a  man  asked,  as  one  might  at 
the  North,  if  the  steamer  had  arrived,  if  there  had  been  any 
fights  to-day  ?”  After  dinner,  Avhile  we  Avere  sitting  on  the 
gallery,  loud  cursing,  and  threatening  voices  Avere  heard  in 
the  direction  of  the  bar-room,  Avhich,  as  at  Nachitoches,  Avas 
detached,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  hotel.  The  company, 
except  myself  and  the  other  NeAv- Yorker,  immediately  ran 
toAvards  it.  After  ten  minutes,  one  returned,  and  said — 

don’t  believe  there’ll  be  any  fight;  they  are  both 
cowards.” 

“  Are  they  preparing  for  a  fight  ?” 

0,  yes ;  they  are  loading  pisfcols  in  the  coffee-room,  and 
there’s  a  man  outside,  in  the  street,  Avho  has  a  revolver  and  a 
knife,  and  Avho  is  challenging  another  to  come  out.  He 
swears  he’ll  Avait  there  till  he  does  come  out ;  but  in  my 
opinion  he’ll  think  better  of  it,  AA'^hen  he  finds  that  the  other 
feller’s  got  pistols,  too.” 

What’s  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel  ?” 

Why,  the  man  in  the  street  says  the  other  one  insulted 
him  this  morning,  and  that  he  had  his  hand  on  his  knife,  at 
the  very  moment  he  did  so,  so  he  couldn’t  reply.  And  now 
he  says  he’s  ready  to  talk  with  him,  and  he  Avants  to  have 
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him  come  out,  and  as  many  of  his  friends  as  are  a  mind  to, 
may  come  with  him ;  he’s  got  enough  for  all  of  ’em,  he  says. 
He’s  got  two  revolvers,  I  believe.” 

¥/e  did  not  hear  how  it  ended ;  but,  about  an  hour  after¬ 
wards,  I  saw  three  men,  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  coming 
from  the  bar-room. 

The  next  day,  I  sav/,  in  the  streets  of  the  same  town,  two 
boys  running  from  another,  who  was  pursuing  them  with  a 
large,  open  dirk-knife  in  his  hand,  and  every  appearance  of 
ungovernable  rage  in  his  face. 

The  boat,  for  which  I  was  waiting,  not  arriving,  I  asked 
the  landlady — who  appeared  to  be  a  German  Jewess — if  I 
could  not  have  a  better  sleeping-room.  She  showed  me  one, 
which  she  said  I  might  use  for  a  single  night ;  but,  if  I 
remained  another,  I  must  not  refuse  to  give  it  up.  It  had 
been  occupied  by  another  gentleman,  and  she  thought  he 
might  return  the  next  day,  and  would  want  it  again ;  and,  if 
I  remained  in  it,  he  would  be  very  angry  that  they  had  not 
reserved  it  for  him,  although  they  were  under  no  obligation 
to  him.  ^^He  is  a  dangerous  man,”  she  observed,  ‘‘and  my 
husband,  he’s  a  quick-tempered  man,  and,  if  they  get  to 
quarrelling  about  it,  ther’ll  be  knives  about,  sure.  It  always 
frightens  me  to  see  knives  drawn.” 

A  Texas  drover,  who  stayed  over  night  at  the  hotel,  being 
asked,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  in  the  morning,  if  he  was  not 
going  to  have  his  horse  shod,  replied : 

“No  sir  !  it’ll  be  a  damn’d  long  spell  ’fore  I  pay  for  having 
a  horse  shod,  I  reckon,  if  God  Almighty  had  thought  it  right 
bosses  should  have  iron  on  thar  feet,  he’d  a  put  it  thar 
himself.  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  pious  man  myself ;  but  I 
a’nt  a-goin’  to  run  agin  the  will  of  God  Almighty,  though 
thar’s  some,  that  calls  themselves  ministers  of  Christ,  that 
does  it.” 
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A  TRIP  INTO  NORTHERN  MISSISSIPPI. 

Vichshurg,  March  IWi. — I  arrived  at  tliis  place  last  iiiglit, 
about  sunset,  and  was  told  tbat  there  was  no  hotel  in  the 
town  except  on  the  wharf-boat,  the  only  house  nsed  for  that 
purpose  having  been  closed  a  few  days  ago  on  account  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  its  owner  and  his  tenant. 

There  are  no  wharves  on  the  Mississippi,  or  any  of  the 
southern  rivers.  The  wharf-boat  is  an  old  steamboat,  with 
her  paddle  boxes  and  machinery  removed  and  otherwise  dis¬ 
mantled,  on  which  steamboats  discharge  passengers  and 
freight.  The  main  deck  is  nsed  as  a  warehouse,  and,  in  place 
of  the  furnace,  has  in  this  case  a  dram  shop,  a  chandler’s 
shop,  a  forwarding  agency,  and  a  telegraph  office.  Overhead, 
the  saloon  and  state-rooms  remain,  and  with  the  bar-room  and 
clerk’s  office,  kitchen  and  barber’s  shop,  constitute  a  stationary 
though  floating  hostelry. 

Though  there  were  fifty  or  more  rooms,  and  not  a  dozen 
guests,  I  was  obliged,  about  twelve  o’clock,  to  admit  a 
stranger  who  had  been  gambling  all  the  evening  in  the 
saloon,  to  occupy  the  spare  shelf  of  my  closet.  If  a  disposition 
to  enjoy  occasional  privacy,  or  to  exercise  a  choice  in  one’s 
room-mates  were  a  sure  symptom  of  a  monomania  for  incen¬ 
diarism,  it  could  not  be  more  carefully  thwarted  than  it  is  at 
all  public-houses  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Memphis,  March  20th. — I  reached  this  place  to-day  in 
forty-eight  hours  by  steamboat  from  Vicksburg. 

Here,  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,”  I  am  favoured  with  an 
unusually  good-natured  room-mate.  He  is  smoking  on  the 
bed — our  bed — now,  and  wants  to  know  what  my  business  is 
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here,  and  whether  I  carry  a  pistol  about  me ;  also  -whether  I 
believe  that  it  isn’t  lucky  to  play  cards  on  Sundays ;  w^hicli  I 
do  most  strenuously^  especially  as  this  is  a  rainy  Sunday,  and 
his  second  cigar  is  nearly  smoked  out. 

This  is  a  first-class  hotel,  and  has,  of  coimse,  printed  bills  of 
fare,  which,  in  a  dearth  of  other  literature,  are  not  to  be 
dropped  at  the  first  glance.  A  copy  of  to-day’s  is  presented 
on  the  opposite  page. 

Being  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  establishment  vfiien  a 
crash  of  the  gong  announced  dinner,  I  did  not  get  to  the 
table  as  early  as  some  others.  The  meal  w^as  served  in  a 
large,  dreary  room  exactly  like  a  hospital  ward ;  and  it  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  celerity  with  which  everything  is 
accomplished  in  our  young  country,  that  beginning  with  the 
soup,  and  going  on  b}^  the  fish  to  the  roasts,  the  first  five 
dishes  I  inquired  for — when  at  last  I  succeeded  in  arresting 
one  of  the  negro  boys — were  all  gone and  as  the  w^aiter 
had  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  dining-room,  or  to  the  kitchen, 
to  ascertain  this  fact  upon  each  demand,  the  majority  of  the 
company  had  left  the  table  before  I  was  served  at  all.  At 
length  I  said  I  would  take  anything  that  was  still  to  be  had, 
and  thereupon  was  provided  immediately  with  some  grimy 
bacon,  and  greasy  cabbage.  This  I  commenced  eating,  but  I 
no  sooner  paused  for  a  moment,  than  it  -was  suddenly  and 
surreptitiously  removed,  and  its  place  supplied,  wfithout  the 
expression  of  any  desire  on  my  part,  with  some  other  Mem- 
phitic  chef  d’oeuvre,  a  close  investigation  of  which  left  me  in 
doubt  whmther  it  w^as  that  denominated  sliced  potatoe  pie,” 
or  Irish  pudding.” 

I  congratulate  myself  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day 
in  which  an  agitation  for  reform  in  our  great  hotel  system 
has  been  commenced,  and  I  trust  that  a  Society  for  the 
Eevival  of  Village  Inns  wiR  ere  long  form  one  of  the  features 
of  the  May  anniversaries. 
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COMMEECIAL  HOTEL. 

BY  D.  OOOKEELL. 


BILL  OF 

F  A  S  E. 

MARCH 

SO. 

SOUP. 

Oyster. 

FISH. 

Eed. 

BOILED. 

Jole  and  Green. 

Ham. 

Corned  beef. 

Bacon  and  tnrnips. 

Codfish  egg  sauce. 

Beef  heart  egg  sauce. 

Leg  of  mutton  caper  sauce. 
Barbecued  rabits. 

Boiled  tongue. 

EiOAST. 

Veal. 

Boast  pig. 

Muscovie  ducks. 

Kentucky  beef. 

Mutton. 

Barbecued  shoat. 

Boast  bear  meat. 

Boast  pork. 

ENTBEES. 

Frioasee  pork. 

Calf  feet  mushroom  sauce. 
Bear  sausages. 

Harricane  tripe. 

Stewed  mutton. 

Browned  rice. 

Calf  feet  madeira  sauce. 
Stewed  turkey  wine  sauce. 
Giblets  volivon. 

Mutton  omelett. 

Beef’s  heart  fricaseed. 

Cheese  macaroni. 

Chicken  chops  robert  sauce. 
Breast  chicken  madeira  sauce. 
Beef  kidney  pickle  sauce. 

Cod  fish  baked. 

Calf  head  wine  sauce. 

FEUIT. 

Almonds. 

Basins. 

Pecans. 


VEGETABLES. 

Boiled  cabbage. 

Turnips. 

Cold  slaugh. 

Hot  slaugh. 

Pickled  beets. 

Creole  hominy. 

Crout  cabbagA 
Oyster  plant  fried. 

Parsneps  gravied. 

Stewed  parsneps. 

Fried  cabbage. 

Sweet  potatoes  spiced. 

Carrot. 

Sweet  potatoes  baked. 

Cabbage  stuffed. 

Onions,  boiled. 

Irish  potatoes  creamed  and  mashed. 
Irish  potatoes  browned. 

Boiled  shellots. 

Scolloped  caiTots. 

Boiled  turnips  drawn  butter. 

White  beans. 


PASTEY. 

Currant  pies. 

Lemon  custard. 

Bice  pudding. 

Cocoanut  pie. 
Cranberry  pies. 

Sliced  potato  pie. 

Chess  cake. 

Irish  pudding. 

Orange  custard. 
Cranberry  shapes. 
Green  peach  tarts. 
Green  peach  puff  paste. 
Grape  tarts. 

Huckle  berry  pies. 
Pound  cake. 

Eheubarb  tarts. 

Plum  tarts. 

Calves  feet  jelly. 
Blamonge. 

Orange  jelly 


A  stage-coacli  conveyed 
hotel  to  the  station,  which 
As  we  were  entering  the 


the  railroad  passengers  from  the 
was  a  mile  or  two  out  of  town, 
coach  the  driver  observed  with  a 
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Mepliistoplielean  smile  that  we  needn’t  calk’late  we  were 
gwine  to  ride  very  fur,”  and,  as  soon  as  we  had  got  into  the 
country  he  stopped  and  asked  all  the  men  to  get  out  and 
walk,  for,  he  condescended  to  explain,  ‘4t  was  as  much  as 
his  bosses  conld  do  to  draw  the  ladies  and  the  baggage.”  It 
was  quite  true ;  the  horses  were  often  obliged  to  stop,  even 
with  the  diminished  load,  and  as  there  was  a  contract  between 
myself  and  the  proprietors  by  which,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of 
money  by  me  to  them  in  hand  duly  paid,  they  had  under¬ 
taken  to  convey  me  over  this  ground,  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  no  more  than  honest  if  they  had  looked  out  beforehand 
to  have  either  a  stronger  team,  or  a  better  road,  provided. 
As  is  the  custom  of  our  country,  however,  we  allowed  our¬ 
selves  to  be  thus  robbed  with  great  good-nature,  and  waded 
along  anlde-deep  in  the  mud,  joking  with  the  driver  and 
ready  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheels  if  it  should  be 
necessary.  Two  portmanteaus  were  jerlced  off  in  heavy 
lurches  of  the  coach ;  the  owners  picked  them  up  and  carried 
them  on  their  shoulders  till  the  horses  stopped  to  breathe 
again.  The  train  of  course  had  waited  for  us,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  wait  until  another  coach  arrived,  when  it  started 
twenty  minutes  behind  time. 

After  some  forty  miles  of  rail,  nine  of  us  were  stowed  away 
in  another  stage  coach.  The  road  was  bad,  the  weather  foul. 
We  proceeded  slowly,  were  often  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
u]3set,  and  once  were  all  obliged  to  get  out  and  help  the 
horses  drag  the  coach  out  of  a  slough ;  but  -with  smoking,  and 
the  occasional  circulation  of  a  small  black  bottle,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  disposition  to  be  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  four  hours  of  coaching  proved  less  fatiguing  than  one 
of  the  ill- ventilated  rail-cars. 

Among  the  passengers  was  a  Judge,”  resident  in  the 
vicinity,  portly,  dignified,  and  weU-informed ;  and  a  young 
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maiij  wlio  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  member  of  Congress 
from  the  district,  and  who,  as  he  informed'  me,  had,  through 
the  influence  of  this  friend,  a  promise  from  the  President  of 
honourable  and  lucratiye  employment  under  GoYernment. 
He  AYas  Imown  to  all  the  other  passengers,  and  hailed  by 
eyery  one  on  the  road-side,  by  the  title  of  Colonel.  The 
Judge  was  ready  to  conyerse  about  the  country  through 
which  we  were  passing,  and  while  perfectly  aware,  as  no  one 
else  seemed  to  be,  that  it  bore  anything  but  an  appearance  of 
prosperity  or  attractiyeness  to  a  stranger,  he  assured  me  that 
it  was  really  improying  in  all  respects  quite  rapidly.  There 
were  few  large  plantations,  but  many  small  planters  or  rather 
farmers,  for  cotton,  though  the  principal  source  of  cash  in¬ 
come,  was  much  less  exclusively  an  object  of  attention  than  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  State.  A  larger  space  Avas 
occupied  by  the  maize  and  grain  crops.  There  were  not  a 
few  small  fields  of  wheat.  In  the  afternoon,  when  only  the 
Colonel  and  myself  AA^ere  Avith  hnn,  the  Judge  talked  about 
slavery  in  a  candid  and  liberal  spirit.  At  present  prices,  he 
said,  nobody  could  afibrd  to  own  slaves,  unless  he  could 
engage  them  almost  exclusively  in  cotton-growing.  It  Avas 
undoubtedly  a  great  injury  to  a  region  like  this,  which  Avas 
not  altogether  well  adapted  to  cotton,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
slaveholding  country,  for  it  prevented  eificient  free  labour. 
A  good  deal  of  cotton  was  nevertheless  grown  hereabouts  by 
Avhite  labour — by  poor  men  who  planted  an  acre  or  tAvo,  and 
AYorked  it  themselves,  getting  the  planters  to  gin  and  press  it 
for  them.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  men  to  begin  in 
this  way  and  soon  purchase  negroes  on  credit,  and  eventually 
become  rich  men.  Most  of  the  plantations  in  this  vicinity, 
indeed,  belonged  to  men  who  had  come  into  the  country  AAuth 
nothing  Avithin  tAventy  years.  Once  a  man  got  a  good  start 
with  negroes,  unless  the  luck  was  much  against  Ifim,  nothing 
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blit  bis  own  folly  could  prevent  bis  becoming  ricb.  Tbe 
increase  of  bis  negro  property  by  birtbs,  if  be  took  good  care 
of  it,  must,  in  a  few  years,  make  bim  independent.  The 
worst  tiling,  and  tbe  most  difficult  to  remedy,  was  tbe  deplor¬ 
able  ignorance  wbicb  prevailed.  Latterly,  however,  people 
were  taking  more  pride  in  tbe  education  of  tbeir  cbildren. 
Some  excellent  schools  bad  been  established,  tbe  teachers 
generally  from  tbe  North,  and  a  great  many  cbildren  were 
sent  to  board  in  tbe  villages — county-seats — to  attend  them. 
This  was  especially  true  of  girls,  who  liked  to  live  in  the  villages 
rather  than  on  tbe  plantations.  There  was  more  difficulty  in 
making  boys  attend  school,  until,  at  least,  they  were  too  old 
to  get  much  good  from  it. 

Tbe  Colonel  ”  was  a  rough,  merry,  good-hearted,  simple- 
minded  man,  and  kept  all  the  would-be  sober-sides  of  our 
coach  body  in  irrepressible  laughter  vatb  queer  observations 
on  pas>sing  occurrences,  anecdotes  and  comic  songs.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  no  charge  which  tbe  enemies  of  tbe 
theatre  bring  against  the  stage,  that  was  not  duly  illustrated, 
and  that  vatli  a  broadness  which  the  taste  of  a  metropolitan 

audience  vmuld  scarcely  permit.  Had  Doctor - and 

Doctor  — ■ —  been  with  me  they  would  thereafter  for  ever 
have  denied  themselves,  and  discountenanced  in  others,  the 
use  of  such  a  means  of  travel.  The  Colonel,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  was  of  a  most  obliging  disposition,  and  having  ascertained 
in  what  direction  I  was  going,  enumerated  at  least  a  dozen 
families  on  the  road,  within  some  hundred  miles,  whom  he 
invited  me  to  visit,  assuring  me  that  I  should  find  pretty 
girls  in  all  of  them,  and  a  warm  welcome,  if  I  mentioned  his 
name. 

He- told  the  Judge  that  his  bar- bill  on  the  boat,  coming  up 
from  New  Orleans,  was  forty  dollars — seventeen  dollars  the 
first  night.  But  he  had  made  money — -had  won  forty  dollars 
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of  one  gentleman.  He  confessed,  lioweyer,  tliat  lie  had  lost 
fifteen  by  another,  but  he  saw  how  he  did  it.  He  did  not 
want  to  accuse  him  publicly,  but  he  saw  it  and  he  meant  to 
write  to  him  and  tell  him  of  it.  He  did  not  want  to  insult 
the  gentleman,  only  he  did  not  want  to  have  him  think  that 
he  was  so  green  as  not  to  know  how  he  did  it.” 

While  stopping  for  dinner  at  a  village  inn,  a  young  man 
came  into  the  room  where  we  all  were,  and  asked  the  coach¬ 
man  what  was  to  he  paid  for  a  trunk  which  had  been  brought 
for  him.  The  coachman  said  the  charge  would  be  a  dollar, 
which  the  young  man  thought  excessive.  The  coachman 
denied  that  it  was  so,  said  that  it  was  what  he  had  often  been 
paid;  he  should  not  take  less.  The  young  man  finally 
agreed  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  proprietor  of  the  line. 
There  was  a  woman  in  the  room  ;  I  noticed  no  loud  words  or 
angry  tones,  and  had  not  supposed  that  there  was  the  slight¬ 
est  excitement.  I  observed,  however,  that  there  was  a  pro¬ 
found  silence  for  a  minute  afterwards,  which  was  interrupted 
by  a  jocose  remark  of  the  coachman  about  the  delay  of  our 
dinner.  Soon  after  we  re-entered  the  coach,  the  Colonel 
referred  to  the  trunk  owner  in  a  contemptuous  manner. 
The  Judge  replied  in  a  similar  tone.  I  had  been 

in  the  driver’s  place,  I  should  have  killed  him  sure,’’ 
said  the  Colonel,  With  great  simprise,  I  ventured  to  ask 
for  what  reason.  ‘^Did  not  you  see  the  fellow  put  his 
hand  to  his  breast  when  the  driver  denied  that  he  had 
ever  taken  less  than  a  dollar  for  bringing  a  trunk  from 
Memphis  ?” 

No,  I  did  not  ;  but  what  of  it  ?” 

Why,  he  meant  to  frighten  the  driver,  of  course.” 

You  think  he  had  a  knife  in  his  breast  ?” 

Of  course  he  had,  sir.” 

But  you  wouldn’t  kill  him  for  that,  I  suppose  ?” 
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Wlien  a  man  threatens  to  kill  me,  yon  wonldn't  have  me 
v  ait  for  him  to  do  it,  woidd  yon,  sir  ?” 

The  roads  continued  very  heavy;  some  one  rem_arked, 

There’s  been  a  heap  of  rain  lately,”  and  rain  still  kept 
falling.  We  passed  a  nnmher  of  cotton  waggons  which  had 
stopped  in  the  road  ;  the  cattle  bad  been  turned  out  and  had 
strayed  off  into  the  woods,  and  the  drivers  lay  under  the  tilts 
asleep  on  straw. 

The  Colonel  said  this  sight  reminded  him  of  his  old  camp¬ 
meeting  days.  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  going  to  camp- 
meetings.  I  used  to  go  first  for  fun,  and,  oh  Lord  !  haint 
I  had  some  fun  at  camp  meetings  ?  But  after  a  while  I  got 
a  conviction — needn’t  laugh,  gentlemen.  I  tell  you  it  was 
sober  business  for  me.  I’ll  never  make  fun  of  that.  The 
truth  just  is,  I  am  a  melancholy  case ;  I  thought  I  was  a 
pious  man  once,  I  did — I’m  damn’d  if  I  didn’t.  Don’t  laugh 
at  what  I  say,  now ;  I  don’t  want  fun  made  of  that ;  I  give 
you  my  word  I  experienced  religion,  and  I  used  to  go  to  the 
meetings  with  as  much  sincerity  and  soberness  as  anybody 
could.  That  was  the  time  I  learned  to  sing — learned  to  pray 
too,  I  did ;  could  pray  right  smart.  I  did  think  I  was  a  con¬ 
verted  man,  but  of  course  I  ain’t,  and  I  ’spose  ’twarnt  the 
right  sort,  and  I  don’t  reckon  I  shall  have  another  chance. 
A  gentleman  has  a  right  to  make  the  most  of  tins  life,  when 
he  can’t  calculate  on  anything  better  than  roasting  in  the 
next.  Aint  that  so.  Judge  ?  I  reckon  so.  You  mustn’t 
think  hard  of  me,  if  I  do  talk  wicked  some.  Can’t  help  it.” 

I  was  forced  by  the  stage  arrangements  to  travel  night  and 
day.  The  Colonel  told  me  that  I  should  be  able  to  get  a  good 
suj)per  at  a  house  where  the  coach  was  to  stop  about  midnight 
— good  honest  fried  bacon,  and  hot  Christian  corn -bread — 
nothing  like  it,  to  fill  a  man  up  and  make  him  feel  righteous. 
You  get  a  heap  better  living  up  in  this  country  than  you  can 
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at  the  St.  Charles,  for  all  the  fuss  they  make  about  it.  It’s 
lucky  you’ll  have  something  better  to  travel  on  to-night  than 
them  French  friterzeed  Dutch  flabbergasted  hell-fixins  :  for 

you’ll  have  the - ”  (another  most  extraordinary  series  of 

imprecations  on  the  road  over  which  I  was  to  travel). 

Before  dark  all  my  companions  left  me,  and  in  their  place 
I  had  but  one,  a  young  gentleman  with  whom  I  soon  became 
very  intimately  acquainted.  He  was  seventeen  years  old,  so 
he  said ;  he  looked  older ;  and  the  son  of  a  planter  in  the 
“  Yazoo  bottoms.”  The  last  year  he  had  foUered  overseein’  ” 
on  his  father’s  plantation,  but  he  was  bound  for  Tennessee, 
now,  to  go  to  an  academy,  where  he  could  learn  geography. 
There  was  a  school  near  home  at  which  he  had  studied  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  and  ciphering,  but  he  thought  a  gentleman 
ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  geography.  At  ten  o’clock 
the  next  morning  the  stage-coach  having  progressed  at  the 
rate  of  exactly  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  for  the  previous 
sixteen  hours,  during  which  time  we  had  been  fasting,  the 
supper-house,  which  we  should  have  reached  before  midnight, 
was  still  ten  miles  ahead,  the  driver  sulky  and  refusing  to  stop 
until  we  reached  it.  We  had  been  pounded  till  we  ached  in 
every  muscle.  I  had  had  no  sleep  since  I  left  Memphis. 
We  were  passing  over  a  hill  country  which  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  quite  thickly  inhabited,  yet  mainly  still  covered  with  a 
pine  forest,  through  which  the  wind  moaned  lugubriously. 

I  had  been  induced  to  turn  this  way  in  my  journey  in  no 
slight  degree  by  reading  the  following  description  in  a  statis¬ 
tical  article  of  De  Bow’s  Eeview : 

“  The  settling  of  this  region  is  one  among  the  many  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Western  States.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
an  Indian  wilderness,  and  now  it  has  reached  and  passed  in  its  population, 
other  portions  of  the  State  of  ten  times  its  age,  and  this  population, 
too,  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  West.  Great  attention  has  been  given  to 
schools  and  education,  and  here,  [at  Memphis,]  has  been  located  the 
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University  of  Mississippi ;  so  amply  endowed  by  the  State,  and  now  just 
going  into  operation  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  ablest  professors 
from  the  eastern  colleges.  There  is  no  overgrown  wealth  among  them, 
and  yet  no  squalid  poverty ;  the  people  being  generally  comfortable,  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  independent  farmers.  Considering  its  climate,  soil,  wealth, 
and  general  character  of  its  inhabitants,  I  should  think  no  more  desirable 
or  delightful  residence  could  be  found  than  among  the  hills  and  sunny 
valleys  of  the  Chickasaw  Cession.”^' 

And  here  among  the  hills  of  this  Paradise  of  the  South¬ 
west,  we  were,  Yazoo  and  I — he,  savagely  hungry,  as  may 
be  guessed  from  his  observations  upon  the  finest  people  of 
the  West,”  among  whose  cabins  in  the  pine- wood  toiled  our 
stage-coach. 

The  whole  art  of  driving  was  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a 
passage  for  the  coach  among  the  trees  and  through  the  fields, 
where  there  were  fields,  adjoining  the  road — the  road  itself 
being  impassable.  Occasionally,  when  the  coachman,  during 
the  night,  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
forest  on  each  side,  to  take  to  the  road,  he  would  first  lea'7e  the 
coach  and  make  a  survey  with  his  lantern,  sounding  the  ruts 
of  the  cotton- waggons,  and  finally  making  out  a  channel  by 
guiding- stakes  which  he  cut  from  the  underwood  with  a 
hatchet,  usually  carried  in  the  holster.  If,  after  diligent 
sounding,  he  found  no  passage  sufficiently  shallow,  he  ’would 
sometimes  spend  half  an  hour  in  preparing  one,  bringing 
rails  from  the  nearest  fence,  or  cutting  brushwood  for  the 
purpose.  We  were  but  once  or  twice  during  the  night  called 
upon  to  leave  the  coach,  or  to  assist  in  road-making,  and  my 
companion  frequently  expressed  his  gratitude  for  this — grati¬ 
tude  not  to  the  driver  hut  to  Providence,  who  had  made  a 
country,  as  he  thought,  so  unusually  well  adapted  for  stage¬ 
coaching.  The  night  before,  he  had  been  on  a  much  worse 
road,  and  was  half  the  time,  with  numerous  other  passengers, 
engaged  in  bringing  rails,  and  prying  the  coach  out  of  sloughs. 

See  “  Resources;”  article.  “  Mississippi,”  etc. 
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They  had  been  obliged  to  keep  on  the  track,  because  the  water 
was  up  over  the  adjoining  country.  Where  the  wooden 
causeway  had  floated  off,  they  had  passed  through  water  so 
deep  that  it  entered  the  coach  body.  With  our  road  of  to-day, 
then,  he  could  only  express  satisfaction ;  not  so  with  the  resi¬ 
dents  upon  it.  “  Look  at  ’em  !”  he  would  say.  Just  look  at 
’em  !  ‘  What’s  the  use  of  such  people’s  living  ?  ’Pears  to  me 
I’d  die  if  I  couldn’t  live  better  ’n  that.  When  I  get  to  be 
representative,  I’m  going  to  have  a  law  made  that  all  such 
kind  of  men  shall  be  took  up  by  the  State  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  to  make  ’em  work  and  earn  something  to  support 
their  families.  I  pity  the  women ;  I  haint  nuthin  agin  them ; 
they  work  hard  enough,  I  know ;  but  the  men — I  Imow  how 
’tis.  They  just  hang  around  groceries  and  spend  all  the  money 
they  can  get — ^just  go  round  and  live  on  other  people,  and 
play  keerds,  and  only  go  home  to  nights;  and  the  poor 
women,  they  hev  to  live  how  they  ken.” 

“  Do  you  think  it’s  so  ?  It  is  strange  we  see  no  men — only 
women  and  children.” 

Tell  you  they’re  off,  gettin’  a  dinner  out  o’  somebody. 
Tell  you  I  know  it’s  so.  It’s  the  way  all  these  people  do. 
Why  there’s  one  poor  man  I  know,  that  lives  in  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  poor  men,  down  our  way,  and  he’s  right  industrious, 
but  he  can’t  get  rich  and  he  never  ken,  cause  all  these  other 
poor  men  live  on  him.” 

What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  they  all  drop  in  about  dinner 
time  ?” 

No,  not  all  on  ’em,  but  some  on  ’em  every  day.  And 
they  keep  borrowin’  things  of  him.  He  haint  spunk  enough  to 
insult  ’em.  If  he’d  just  move  into  a  rich  neighbourhood  and 
jest  be  a  little  sassy,  and  not  keer  so  much  about  what  folks 
said  of  him,  he’d  get  rich ;  never  knew  a  man  that  was  indus¬ 
trious  and  sassy  in  this  country  that  didn’t  get  rich,  quick, 
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and  get  niggers  to  do  his  work  for  him.  Anybody  ken  that’s 
smart.  Thar’s  whar  they  tried  to  raise  some  corn.  Warn’t 
no  corn  grew  thar ;  that’s  sartiii.  Wonder  what  they  live  on  ? 
See  the  stalks.  They  never  made  no  corn.  Plowed  right 
down  the  hill !  Did  yon  ever  see  anything  like  it  ?  As  if 
this  sile  warn’t  poor  enough  already.  There  now.  Just  the 
same.  Only  look  at  ’em  !  ’Pears  like  they  never  see  a  stage 
afore.  This  ain’t  the  right  road,  the  way  they  look  at  us. 
No,  sartin,  they  never  see  a  stage.  Lord  God !  see  the 
babies.  They  never  see  a  stage  afore.  No,  the  stage  never 
went  by  here  afore,  I  know.  This  damn’d  driver’s  just  taken 
us  round  this  way  to  show  off  what  he  can  do  and  pass  away 
the  time  before  brealffast.  Couldn’t  get  no  breakfast  here  if 
he  would  stop — less  we  ate  a  baby.  That’s  right !  step  out 
where  you  ken  see  her  good ;  prehaps  you’ll  never  see  a  stage 
again ;  better  look  now,  right  sharp.  Yes,  oh  yes,  sartin ; 
fetch  out  all  the  babies.  Haint  you  got  no  more  ?  Well,  I 
should  hope  not.  Now,  what  is  the  use  of  so  many  babies  ? 
That’s  the  worst  on’t.  I’d  get  married  to-morrow  if  I  wasn’t 
sure  I’d  hev  babies.  I  hate  babies,  can’t'  bear  ’em  round  me, 
and  won’t  have  ’em.  I  would  like  to  be  married.  I  know 
several  gals  I’d  marry  if  ’twarn’t  for  that.  We  ,  it’s  a  fact. 
Just  so.  I  hate  the  squallin’  things.  I  know  I  was  born  a 
baby,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it,  could  I  ?  I  wish  I  hadn’t  been. 
I  hate  the  squallin’  things.  If  I  had  to  hev  a  baby  round  me 
I  should  kill  it.” 

If  you  had  a  baby  of  your  own,  you’d  feel  differently 
about  it.” 

That’s  what  they  tell  me.  I  s’pose  I  should,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  feel  differently.  I  hate  ’em.  I  hate  ’em.” 

The  coach  stopped  at  length.  We  got  out  and  found  our¬ 
selves  on  the  bank  of  an  overflowed  brook.  A  part  of  the 
bridge  was  broken  up,  the  driver  declared  it  impossible  to  ford 
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'the  stream,  and  said  lie  should  return  to  the  shanty,  four 
miles  back,  at  which  we  had  last  changed  horses.  We  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  take  one  of  his  horses  from  the  team  and  let 
us  see  if  we  could  not  get  across.  I  succeeded  in  doing  this 
without  difficulty,  and  turning  the  horse  loose  he  returned. 
The  driver,  however,  was  still  afraid  to  try  to  ford  the  stream 
with  the  coach  and  mails,  and  after  trying  our  best  to  per¬ 
suade  him,  I  told  him  if  he  returned  he  should  do  it  without 
me,  hoping  he  would  be  shamed  out  of  his  pusillanimity. 
Yazoo  joined  me,  but  the  driver  having  again  recovered  the 
horse  upon  which  he  had  forded  the  stream,  turned  about  and 
drove  back.  We  pushed  on,  and  after  walking  a  few  miles, 
came  to  a  neat  new  house,  with  a  cluster  of  old  cabins  about  it.* 
It  was  much  the  most,  comfortable  establishment  we  had  seen 
during  the  day.  Truly  a  sunny  valley  ”  home  of  northern 
Mississippi.  We  entered  quietly,  and  were  received  by  two 
women  who  were  spinning  in  a  room  with  three  outside 
doors  all  open,  though  a  fine  fire  was  bmrning,  merely  to  warm 
the  room,  in  a  large  fire-place,  within.  Upon  our  asking  if 
we  could  have  breakfast  prepared  for  us,  one  of  the  women 
went  to  the  door  and  gave  orders  to  a  negro,  and  in  a  moment 
after,  we  saw  six  or  seven  black  boys  and  girls  chasing  and 
clubbing  a  hen  round  the  yard  for  our  benefit.  I  regret  to 
add  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  making  her  tender.  At 
twelve  o’clock  we  breaHasted,  and  were  then  accommodated 
with  a  bed,  upon  which  we  slept  together  for  several  hours. 
When  I  awoke  I  walked  out  to  look  at  the  premises. 

The  house  was  half  a  dozen  rods  from  the  high  road,  with 
a  square  yard  all  about  it,  in  one  corner  of  which  was  a  small* 
enclosure  for  stock,  and  a  log  stable  and  corn-crib.  There 
were  also  three  negro  cabins ;  one  before  the  house,  and  two 
behind  it.  The  house  was  a  neat  building  of  logs,  boarded 
over  and  painted  on  the  outside.  On  the  inside,  the  logs  were 
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neatly  hewn  to  a  plane  face,  and  exposed.  One  of  the  loY/er 
rooms  contained  a  bed,  and  hut  little  other  furniture ;  the 
other  was  the  common  family  apartment,  but  also  was  furnished 
with  a  bed.  A  door  opened  into  another  smaller  log  house 
in  the  rear,  in  which  were  two  rooms — one  of  them  the 
family  dining-room  ;  the  other  the  kitchen.  Behind  this  was 
still  another  log  erection,  fifteen  feet  square,  which  was  the 
smoke-house,  and  in  which  a  great  store  of  bacon  was  kept. 
The  negro  cabins  were  small,  dilapidated,  and  dingy ;  the 
walls  were  not  chinked,  and  there  were  no  windows — which, 
indeed,  would  haye  been  a  superfluous  luxury,  for  there  were 
spaces  of  several  inches  between  the  logs,  through  which  there 
was  unobstructed  vision.  The  furniture  in  the  cabins  was  of 
the  simplest  and  rudest  imaginable  land,  two  or  three  beds 
with  dirty  clothing  upon  them,  a  chest,  a  wooden  stool  or  two 
made  with  an  axe,  and  some  earthemvare  and  cooking  appa¬ 
ratus.  Everything  within  the  cabins  v/as  coloured  black  by 
smoke.  The  chimneys  of  both  the  house  and  the  cabins  were 
built  of  splinters  and  clay,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  walls. 
At  the  door  of  each  cabin  were  literally  heaps  ’’  of  babies  and 
puppies,  and  behind  or  beside  it  a  pig-stye  and  poultry  coop, 
a  ley-tub,  and  quantities  of  home-carded  cotton  placed  upon 
boards  to  bleach.  Within  each  of  them  was  a  woman  or  two, 
spinning  with  the  old-fashioned  great  wheel,  and  in  the  kitchen 
another  woman  was  weaving  coarse  cotton  shirting  with  the 
ancient  rude  hand-loom.  The  mistress  herself  was  spinning 
in  the  living-room,  and  asked,  when  we  had  grown  acquainted, 
what  women  at  the  North  could  fmd  to  do,  and  how  they 
could  ever  pass  the  time,  when  they  gave  up  spinning  and 
weaving.  She  made  the  common  every-day  clothing  for  all 
her  family  and  her  servants.  They  only  bought  a  few  ''  store- 
goods  ”  for  their  ''  dress-up  ”  clothes.  She  kept  the  negro  girls 
spimung  all  through  the  winter,  and  at  all  times  v^hen  they 
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were  not  needed  in  tlie  field.  She  supposed  they  w^oiild 
begin  to  plant  corn  now  in  a  few  days,  and  then  the  girls 
would  go  to  work  out  of  doors.  I  noticed  that  all  the 
bed-clothing,  the  towels,  curtains,  etc.,  m  the  house,  were  of 
homespun. 

The  proprietor,  who  had  been  absent  on  a  fishing  excur¬ 
sion,  during  the  day,  returned  at  dusk.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  fat,  slow-and-easy  style,  and  proved  to  be  good-natured, 
talkative,  and  communicative.  He  had  bought  the  tract  of 
land  he  now  occupied,  and  moved  upon  it  about  ten  years 
before.  He  had  made  a  large  clearing,  and  could  now  sell  it 
for  a  good  deal  more  than  he  gave  for  it.  He  intended  to 
sell  whenever  he  could  get  a  good  offer,  and  move  on  West. 
It  was  the  best  land  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  he  had 
got  it  well  fenced,  and  put  up  a  nice  house :  there  were  a 
great  many  people  that  like  to  have  these  things  done  for 
them  in  advance — and  he  thought  he  should  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  a  purchaser.  He  liked  himself  to  be  clearing  land, 
and  it  was  getting  too  close  settled  about  here  to  suit  him. 
He  did  not  have  much  to  do  but  to  hunt  and  fish,  and  the 
game  was  getting  so  scarce  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  go 
after  it.  He  did  not  think  there  were  so  many  cat  in  the 
creek  as  there  used  to  be  either,  but  there  were  more  gar-fish. 
When  he  first  bought  this  land  he  was  not  worth  much — had 
to  run  in  debt — hadn’t  but  three  negroes.  Now,  he  was 
pretty  much  out  of  debt  and  owned  twenty  negroes,  seven  of 
them  prime  field-hands,  and  he  reckoned  I  had  not  seen 
a  better  lot  anywhere. 

During  the  evening,  all  the  cabins  were  illuminated  by 
great  fires,  and,  looking  into  one  of  them,  I  saw  a  very  pic¬ 
turesque  family  group.;  a  man  sat  on  the  ground  making  a 
basket,  a  woman  lounged  on  a  chest  in  the  chimney  corner 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  a  boy  and  two  girls  sat  in  a  bed  which 
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had  been  drawn  up  opposite  to  her,  completing  the  fireside 
circle.  They  were  talking  and  laughing  cheerfiilly. 

The  next  morning  wdien  I  turned  out  I  found  Yazoo  look¬ 
ing  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  at  the  seven  prime  field- 
hands,  who  at  half-past  seven  were  just  starting  ofP  with  hoes 
and  axes  for  their  day’s  work.  As  I  approached  him,  he 
exclaimed  with  enthusiasm : — 

Aren’t  them  a  right  keen  lookin’  lot  of  niggers  ?” 

And  our  host  soon  after  coming  out,  he  immediately  walked 
up  to  him,  saying :  — 

Why,  friend,  them  yer  niggers  o’  yourn  would  be  good 
for  seventy  bales  of  cotton,  if  you’d  move  down  into  our 
country.” 

Their  owner  was  perfectly  aware  of  their  value,  and  said 
everything  good  of  them. 

“  There’s  something  ruther  singiar,  too,  about  my  niggers ; 
I  don’t  know  as  I  ever  see  anything  like  it  anywhere  else.” 

How  so,  sir  ?” 

Well,  I  reckon  it’s  my  way  o’  treatin’  ’em,  much  as  any¬ 
thing.  I  never  hev  no  difiiculty  with  ’em.  Hen’t  licked  a. 
nigger  in  five  year,  ’cept  maybe  sprouting  some  of  the  young 
ones  sometimes.  Fact,  my  niggers  never  want  no  lookin’ 
arter ;  they  jus  tek  ker  o’  themselves.  Fact,  they  do  tek  a 
greater  interest  in  the  crops  than  I  do  myself.  There’s 
another  thing— I  ’spose  ’twill  surprise  you — -there  ent  one  of 
my  niggers  but  what  can  read ;  read  good,  too — better  ’n  I 
can,  at  any  rate.” 

How  did  they  learn  ?” 

Taught  themselves.  I  b’lieve  there  was  one  on  ’em  that 
I  bought,  that  could  read,  and  he  taught  all  the  rest.  But 
niggers  is  mighty  apt  at  lamin’,  a  heap  more  ’n  white  folks 
is.” 

I  said  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion. 
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“  Well,  now,  let  me  tell  yon,”  he  continued ;  ‘‘I  had  a  boy 
to  work,  when  I  was  buildin’,  and  my  boys  jus  teachin’  him 
night  times  and  such,  he  warn’t  here  more’n  three  months, 
and  he  lamed  to  read  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  heerd,  and  I 
know  he  didn’t  Imow  his  letters  when  he  come  here.  It  didn’t 
seem  to  me  any  white  man  could  have  done  that ;  does  it  to 
you,  now  ? 

‘‘  Sow  old  was  he  ?” 

Warn’t  more’n  seventeen,  I  reckon.” 

How  do  they  get  books — do  you  get  them  for  them  ?” 

Oh,  no ;  get  ’em  for  themselves.  ” 

‘^How?” 

Buy  ’em.” 

How  do  they  get  the  money  ?” 

‘‘Earn  it.” 

“How?” 

“By  their  own  work.  I  tell  you  my  niggers  have  got 
more  money  ’n  I  hev.” 

“  What  kind  of  books  do  they  get  ?” 

“  Eeligious  kind  a  books  ginerally — these  stories ;  and 
some  of  them  will  buy  novels,  I  believe.  They  won’t  let  on 
to  that,  but  I  expect  they  do  it.” 

They  bought  them  of  peddlers.  I  inquired  about  the  law 
to  prevent  negroes  reading,  and  asked  if  it  allowed  books  to 
be  sold  to  negroes.  He  had  never  heard  of  any  such  law — 
didn’t  believe  there  was  any.  The  Yazoo  man  said  there  was 
such  a  law  in  his  country.  Negroes  never  had  anything  to 
read  there.  I  asked  our  host  if  his  negroes  were  religious,  as 
their  choice  of  works  would  have  indicated. 

“Yes;  all  on  ’em,  I  reckon.  Don’t  s’pose  you’ll  believe 
it,  but  I  tell  you  it’s  a  fact ;  I  haint  heerd  a  swear  on  this 
place  for  a  twelvemonth.  They  keep  the  Lord’s  day,  too, 
right  tight,  in  gineral.” 
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Our  niggers  is  migMy  -wicked  down  in  Yallerbusti  county/’ 
said  my  companion ;  “  tkey  dance.” 

Dance  on  Sunday?”  I  asked. 

Oil,  no,  we  don’t  allow  that.” 

What  do  they  do,  then — go  to  meeting  ?” 

Vfhy,  Sundays  they  sleep  mostly ;  they’ve  been  at  work 
hard  all  the  week,  you  know,  and  Sundays  they  stay  in  their 
cabins,  and  sleep  and  talk  to  each  other.  There’s  so 
many  of  ’em  together,  they  don’t  want  to  go  visiting  off  the 
place.” 

Are  your  negroes  Baptists  or  Methodists  ?’’  I  inquired  of 
our  host. 

All  Baptists ;  niggers  allers  want  to  be  ducked,  you 
know.  They  ain’t  content  to  be  just  titch’d  with  water ;  they 
must  be  ducked  in  all  over.  There  was  two  niggers  jined 
the  Methodists  up  here  last  summer,  and  they  made  the 
minister  put  ’em  into  the  branch ;  they  wouldn’t  jine  ’less 
he’d  duck  ’em,” 

The  Bible  says  baptize,  too,”  observed  Yazoo. 

‘^Well,  they  think  they  must  be  ducked  all  under,  or 
’tain’t  no  good.” 

Do  they  go  to  meeting  ?” 

^Wes,  they  hev  a  meeting  among  themselves.” 

And  a  preacher  ?” 

Yes  ;  a  nigger  preacher.” 

“Our  niggers  is  mighty  wicked;  they  dance!”  repeated 
Yazoo. 

“  Do  you  consider  dancing  so  very  wicked,  then  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  account  so  myself,  as  I  know  on,  but  they 
do,  you  know — the  pious  people,  all  kinds,  except  the  ’Pis- 
copers ;  some  o’  them,  they  do  dance  themselves,  I  believe. 
Do  you  dance  in  yom:  country  ?” 

“Yes.” 
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What  sort  of  dances — cotillions  and  reels  T 

Yes  ;  what  do  yon  ?” 

Well,  we  dance  cotillions  and  reels  too,  and  we  dance  on 
a  plank ;  that’s  the  kind  of  dancin’  I  like  best.” 

“  How  is  it  done  ?” 

Why,  don’t  yon  know  that  ?  Ton  stand  face  to  face  with 
yonr  partner  on  a  plank  and  keep  a  dancin’.  Pnt  the  plank 
np  on  two  barrel  heads,  so  it’ll  kind  o’  spring.  At  some  of 
onr  parties— that’s,  among  common  kind  o’  people,  yon  know 
— it’s  great  fnn.  They  dance  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  the 
folks  all  stand  ronnd  and  holler,  ‘Keep  it  up,  John!'  ‘  Go 
it,  Nance !’  ‘  Don't  give  it  np  so !'  ‘  Old  Virginny  never 

tire  r  ‘  Seel  and  toe,  ketch  a  fire !'  and  snch  kind  of  obser¬ 
vations,  and  clap  and  stamp  ’em.” 

“  Do  yonr  negroes  dance  much  ?” 

“  Yes,  they  are  mighty  fond  on’t.  Satnrday  night  they 
dance  all  night,  and  Sunday  nights  too.  Daytime  they  sleep 
and  rest  themselves,  and  Snnday  nights  we  let  ’em  dance  and 
sing  if  they  want.  It  does  ’em  good,  yon  know,  to  enjoy 
theirselves.” 

They  dance  to  the  banjo,  I  snppose  ?” 

Banjos  and  violins  ;  some  of  ’em  has  got  violins.” 

I  like  to  hear  negroes  sing,”  said  I. 

Niggers  is  allers  good  singers  nat’rally,”  said  onr  host. 

I  reckon  they  got  better  Inngs  than  white  folks,  they  hev 
snch  powerful  voices.” 

We  were  sitting  at  this  time  on  the  rail  fence  at  the  corner 
of  a  hog-pen  and  a  large  half-cleared  field.  In  that  part  of 
this  field  nearest  the  honse,  among  the  old  stnmps,  twenty  or 
thirty  small  frnit  trees  had  been  planted.  I  asked  what  sorts 
they  were. 

''I  don’t  know — good  kinds  tho’,  I  expect;  I  bonght  ’em 
for  that  at  any  rate.” 
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“  Where  did  yon  hny  them  ?” 

I  honght  ’em  of  a  feller  that  came  a  peddlin’  ronnd  here 
last  fall ;  he  said  I’d  find  ’em  good.” 

What  did  yon  pay  for  them  ?” 

A  bit  apiece.’^ 

“  That’s  yery  cheap,  if  they’re  good  for  anything ;  yon  are 
snre  they’re  grafted,  arn’t  yon  ?” 

Only  by  what  he  said — he  said  they  was  grafted  lands. 
Pve  got  a  paper  in  the  honsen  he  gin  me,  tells  abont  ’em ; 
leastways,  he  said  it  did.  They’s  the  curosest  kinds  of  trees 
printed  into  it  yon  ever  heerd  on.  But  I  did  not  buy  none, 
only  the  fruit  kinds.” 

Getting  off  the  fence  I  began  to  pick  abont  the  roots  of 
one  of  them  with  my  pocket-knife.  After  exposing  the  trunk 
for  fiye  or  six  inches  below  the  surface,  I  said,  ^^YonVe 
planted  these  too  deep,  if  they’re  all  like  this.  Yon  should 
have  the  ground  dished  abont  it  or  it  won’t  grow.”  I  tried 
another,  and  after  picking  some  minutes  without  finding  any 
signs  of  the  collar,”  I  asked  if  they  had  all  been  planted  so 
deeply. 

I  don’t  loiow — I  told  the  boys  to  put  ’em  in  about  two 
feet,  and  I  expect  they  did,  for  they  fancied  to  have  apple- 
trees  growin’.” 

The  catalogue  of  the  tree-peddler,  which  afterwards  came 
into  my  possession,  quite  justified  the  opinion  my  host  ex¬ 
pressed  of  the  kinds  of  trees  described  in  it.  The  reader  shall 
judge  for  himself,  and  I  assure  him  that  the  following  is  a 
literal  transcript  of  it,  omitting  the  sections  headed  Ancebus 
new,”  Camelias,”  Ehododendrums,”  Bubbs  Pseony,” 
“Eosiers,”  ''Wind’s  flowers  of  the  greatest  scarcity,”  "Bul¬ 
bous  Eoots,  and  of  various  kinds  of  graines.” 
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SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  SHRUBS  IMPORTED  BY 

EOUSSET 

MEMBER  OE  SEVERAL  SOCIETIES. 

At  Paris  (France),  boulevard  of  Hopital,  and  at  Chambery,  faubourg  de 

Macbe. 


Mr  Rousset  beg  to  inform  they  are  arrived  in  this  town,  with  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  most  rare  vegetable  plants,  either  flowerd  on  fruit  bearer, 
onion  bulbous,  seeds,  &c.,  &c.  Price  very  moderate. 

Their  store  is  situated 


CHOIX  D’ARBRES  A  FRUIT. 

Choice  op  Fruit  Trees. 
Pear  Trees. 

1  Good  Louisa  from  Avranche. 

2  Winter's  Perfume. 

3  Saint-John-in-Iron. 

4  Leon-the-Clerc. 

6  Bergamot  from  England. 

6  Duchess  of  Angouleme. 

7  Goulu-Morceau. 

8  Tarquin  Pear. 

9  Summer’s  Good  (large)  Christian. 

10  Good  Turkisk  Christian. 

11  Grey  (large)  Beurre. 

12  Royal  Beurre  from  England. 

1  Bon-Chrdtien  d’ete, 

2  —  d’hiver. 

3  —  de  Pdque. 

4  Doyenne  hlanc, 

5  Duchesse  d’ Angora-New. 

6  Belle  Angevine,  fondante. 

*7  Crassane  d’hiver. 

8  Louise  d’Orleans,  sucre. 

9  Double  fleur  hdtif. 

10  Angelique  de  Tour. 

1  Borgamotte  de  Milan,  Gros. 

2  —  d’Aien9on,  tres-gros. 

3  Beurr^  gris  d’hiver. 

4  —  Amanlis. 

5  —  d’Hardenpont,  precoce. 

6  Fortune,  fondant. 

1  Josephine,  chair  fine, 

8  Martin-sec,  sucre. 

9  Messire,  gris. 

10  Muscat  d’ete. 

11  Doyenne  d’automne. 

12  —  d’hiver,  sucrA 

13  Virgouleuse  fondonte. 

14  Bezy-Lamotte. 

15  Gros-Blanquet. 


APPLES. 

1  Renetto  of  Spain. 

2  —  Green. 

3  Apple  Coin. 

4  —  Friette. 

5  Calville,  white,  winter’s  fruit. 

6  —  red,  autumn’s  fruit. 

*l  —  red,  winter’s  fruit. 

8  Violet  or  of  the  Four-Taste. 

9  Renette  from  England,  or  Gold- Apple. 

1 0  Golded  Rerrette,  a  yellow  backward  plant, 

11  White  —  of  a  great  perfume. 

12  Renette,  red,  winter’s  fruit. 

1  Renette,  yellow,  heavy  fruit. 

2  —  grey,  very  delicate. 

3  —  Princess  noble. 

4  Apple  d’Api. 

5  —  d’Eve. 

6  Winter’s  Postophe. 

7  Plein  gney  fenouillet. 

8  Renette  franc. 

9  —  of  St.  Laurent. 

10  Sammers  Numbourg. 

11  Belle  du  Havre. 

12  Belle  Hollandaise. 

1  Violet  Apple  or  of  the  4  taste ;  the  fruit 

may  be  preserved  2  years. 

2  Princess  Renette,  of  a  gold  yellow, 

spotted  with  red  of  a  delicious  taste. 

3  White  Renette  from  Canada,  of  which 

the  skin  is  lite  scales  strange  by  its 
size. 

4  The  Cythere  Apple. 

5  The  Caynoite  Apple. 

6  Apple  Trees  with  double  flowers.  Blooms 

twice  a  year,  Gamelia’s  flowers  like. 
106  others  kinds  of  Apples  of  the  newest 
choice. 

Apricots. 

1  The  Ladle’s  Apricots. 

2  The  Peack  Apricots. 

3  The  Royal  Apricots, 
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4  The  Gros  Muscg  xipricots. 

5  The  Pourret  Apricots. 

6  Portugal  Apricots. 

1  Apricats  monstruous  from  America,  of 
a  gold  yellow,  of  an.  enormous  si^e, 
and  of  the  pine’s  apple  taste. 


Peach  Trees. 

1  Peach  Grosse  Mignonne. 

2  —  Bello  Beauty. 

3  —  Godess. 

4  —  Beauty  of  Paris. 

4  — ■  From  Naples  !  said  without  stone, 

6  Brugnon,  muse  taste. 

1  Admirable ;  Belle  of  Vitry. 

8  The  Large  Royal. 

9  Monstruous  Pavie. 

10  The  Cardinal,  very  forward. 

11  Good  Workman. 

12  Letitia  Bonaparte. 

13  The  Prince’s  Peach,  melting  in  the  mouth. 

14  The  Prince’s  Peach  from  Africa,  with 

large  white  fruit,  weighing  pound  and 
half  each ;  hearly,  new  kind. 

50  others  new  kinds  of  Peach  Trees. 


Plum  Trees. 

1  Plum  Lamorte. 

2  Surpasse  Monsieur. 

3  Damas  with  muse  taste. 

4  Royale  of  Tonrs. 

5  Green  Gage,  of  a  violet  colour. 

6  Large  Mirabelle. 

7  Green  gage,  golded. 

8  Imperial,  of  a  violet  colour. 

9  Empress,  of  a  whi  te  colour. 

10  Ste-Catherine,  zellow,  suger  taste  like. 


Cheery  Trees. 

1  Cherry  from  the  North. 

2  —  Royal,  gives  from  18  to  20  cherries 

weihing  one  pound,  4  differentes 
kinds. 

3  Cherry  Reina  Hortense. 

4  —  Montmorency. 

5  —  with  thort  stalk  (Gros-Gobet), 

6  —  Le  Mercier. 

7  —  Four  for  a  pound. 

8  Cherry  Beauty  of  Choicy. 

9  —  The  English. 

10  Cherry- Duck. 

11  —  Creole  with  bunches. 

12  —  Bigarrot  or  monster  of  new 

Mezel. 


Cure  ANT  Trees. 

1  Currant  Three  with  red  bunches  (grapes). 

2  —  —  with  white  bunches. 

3  Gooseberries  of  1st  choice  (Raspherries) 

six  kinds  of  alegeiy. 

4  New  kind  of  currants,  of  which  the  grapes 

are  as  big  as  the  wine  grapes. 


Geapes  Wines. 

1  Chasselas  of  Fontainebleau,  with  large 

gold  grains. 

2  Chasselas,  black  very  good. 

3  —  red,  of  muse  teste. 

4  Verdal,  the  sweetest  and  finest  fruit  for 

desert. 

5  White  .Muscadine  grape,  or  of  Fronti- 

gnaii. 

6  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  muse  faste. 

7  Cornichon,  white,  sweet  sugar  like,  very 

good. 

8  Tokay,  red  and  white. 

9  Verjus  from  Bordeaux,  large  yellow  fruit. 

10  St,  Peter  large  and  fine  fruit. 

11  Red  Muscadine  Graper. 

12  Raisin  of  Malaga. 

13  The  Cele.stial  Wine  Mree,  or  the  am¬ 

phibious  grain,  weighing  two  ounces, 
the  grain  of  a  red  and  violet  colour. 

New  Strawberry  Plants, 

1  The  Strawberry  Cremont. 

2  —  —  the  Queen. 

3  —  —  monster,  new  kind. 

4  —  —  from  Cllili. 

5  Caperon  of  a  raspberry  taste.  • 

6  Scarlat  from  Venose,  very  forward  plant. 

7  Prince  Albert,  fruit  of  veiy  greatz 

beauty, 

8  Grinston  colalant,  very  large. 

9  Rose-Berry,  big  fruit  and.pf  a  long  form. 

10  Bath  chery,  very  good. 

11  The  Big  Chinese  Strawberry,  weihing 

16  to  a  pound,  produce  fruit  all  year 
round,  of  the  pine  apple’s  taste. 

12  Vilmoth  full. 

New  Fig  Trees  of  a  Monstruous  Size. 

1  Diodena  white,  of  a  large  size. 

2  Duchess  of  Maroc,  green  fruit. 

3  Donne-h-Dieu,  blue  fruit. 

4  La  Sanspareille,  yellow  fruit. 

TJie  Perpetual  Eapsherry  Tree,  imported 
from  Indies  producing  a  fruit  large  as  an 
egg,  taste  delicious  3  kinds,  red,  violet  and 
white. 


The  Eapsherry  Tree  from  Fastolff,  red  fruit, 
very  good  of  an  extraordinary  size,  very 
hearly  forward  plant. 

Cherry  Currant  Tree,  with  large  bunches, 
it  has  a  great  production.  Its  numerous 
and  long  bunches  cover  entirely  the  old 
wood  and  looks  like  grapes;  the  fruit  of 
a  cherry  pink  colour  is  very  large  and  of 
the  best  quality. 

Asparagus  from  Africa,  new  kinds,  good 
to  eat  the  same  year  of  their  planting 
(seeds  of  two  years).  1000  varieties  of 
annual  and  perpetual  flower’s  grains  also 
of  kitchen  garden  grains. 
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PAULNOVIA  INPERIALIS.  Magnificent  hardy  plant  from  12  to  15  yards  of  higth :  its 
leave  come  to  the  size  of  15  to  80  centimeter  and  its  fine  and  larg  fiowers  of  a  tine  blue, 
gives  when  the  spring  comes,  a  soft  and  agreable  perfume. 

Besides  these  plants  the  amateur  will  fine  at  M.  Rousset,  stores,  a  great  nuniber  of  other 
Plants  and  Fruit  Trees  of  ivhich  ivould  be  to  long  to  describe. 

NOTICE. 

The  admirable  and  strange  plant  called  Trompette  du  Jwp'emmi  (The  Judgment  Trompette) 
of  that  name  having  not  yet  found  its  classification. 

'fhis  marvellous  plant  was  send  to  us  from  China  by  the  cleuer  and  courageous  botanist 
t^^ilector  M.  Fortune,  from  I’Himalaya,  near  summet  of  the  Chamalari  Macon. 

This  splendid  plant  deserves  the  first  rank  among  all  kinds  of  plant  wich  the  botanical 
science  has  produce  till  now  in  spite  of  all  the  new  discoveries. 

This  bulbous  plant  gives  several  stems  on  the  same  subject.  It  grows  to  thefheight  of  6 
feet.  It  is  furnished  with  flowers  from  bottom  to  top.  The  bud  looks  by  his  from  like  a 
big  cannon  ball  of  a  heavenly  blue.  The  center  is  of  an  aurora  yellewish  colour.  The  vege¬ 
tation  of  that  plant  is  to  fouitfuil  that  when  it  is  near  to  blossom  it  gives  a  great  heat  when 
tassing  it  in  hand  and  when  the  bud  opens  it  produces  a  naite  Similar  to  a  pistole  shot.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  vegetation  takes  fire  and  burns  like  alcohol  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
flowers  succeeding  one  to  the  other  gives  the  satisfaction  of  having  flowers  during  7  or  8 
months. 

The  most  intense  cold  can  not  hurt  this  plant  and  can  be  culvivated  in  pots,  in  appartments 
or  gpeen  houses. 

Wa  call  the  public  attention  to  this  plant  as  a  great  cmiosity. 


Havre— Printed  by  F.  HUE,  me  de  Paris,  89. 


‘^But  come/"  said  the  farmer,  ‘‘go  in;  take  a  drink. 
Brealdast’ll  be  ready  right  smart."" 

“  I  don’t  want  to  drink  before  breakfast,  thank  you.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  I’m  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  don’t  find  it’s  wholesome.” 

Not  wholesome  to  drink  before  breakfast !  That  was  “  a 
new  kink  ”  to  our  jolly  host,  and  troubled  hun  as  much  as  a 
new  “ism”  would  an  old  fogy.  Not  wholesome?  He  had 
always  reckoned  it  warn’t  very  wholesome  not  to  drink  before 
breakfast.  He  did  not  expect  I  had  seen  a  great  many 
healthier  men  than  he  was,  had  I  ?  and  he  always  took  a 
drink  before  breakfast.  If  a  man  just  kept  himself  well  strung 
up,  without  ever  stretching  himself  right  tight,  he  didn’t 
reckon  damps  or  heat  would  ever  do  him  much  harm.  He 
had  never  had  a  sick  day  since  he  came  to  this  place,  and  he 
reckoned  that  this  was  owin’  considerable  to  the  good  rye 
whisky  he  took.  It  was  a  healthy  trac’  of  land,  though,  he 
believed,  a  mighty  healthy  trac’ ;  everything  seemed  to  thrive 
here.  We  must  see  a  nigger-gal  that  he  was  raisin’ ;  she 
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was  just  coming  fiye,  and  would  pull  up  nigh  ,  upon  a  hundred 
weight. 

Two  year  ago,”  he  continued,  after  taking  his  dram,  as 
we  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  north  room,  when  I  had  a  carpen¬ 
ter  here  to  finish  off  this  house,  I  told  one  of  my  boys  he  must 
come  in  and  help  him.  I  reckoned  he  would  larn  quick,  if  he 
was  a  mind  to.  So  he  come  in,  and  a  week  arter wards  he 
fitted  the  plank  and  laid  this  floor,  and  now  you  just  look  at  it ; 
I  don’t  belieye  any  man  could  do  it  better.  That  was  two 
year  ago,  and  now  he’s  as  good  a  carpenter  as  you  eyer  see.  I 
bought  him  some  tools  after  the  carpenter  left,  and  he  can  do 
anything  with  ’em — make  a  table  or  a  chest  of  drawers  or  any¬ 
thing.  I  think  niggers  is  somehow  nat’rally  ingenious  ;  more 
so  ’n  white  folks.  They  is  wonderful  apt  to  any  kind  of  slight.” 

I  took  out  my  pocket-map,  and  while  studying  it,  asked 
Yazoo  some  questions  about  the  route  East.  Not  haying  yet 
studied  geography,  as  he  obseryed,  he  could  not  answer.  Our 
host  inquired  where  I  was  going,  that  way.  I  said  I  should 
go  on  to  Carolina. 

Expect  you’re  going  to  buy  a  rice-farm,  in  the  Carolinies, 
aint  you  ?  and  I  reckon  you’re  up  here  speckylating  arter  nig¬ 
ger  stock,  aint  you  now  ?” 

Weil,”  said  I,  I  would  n’t  mind  getting  that  fat  girl  of 
yours,  if  we  can  made  a  trade.  How  much  a  pound  will  you 
sell  her  at  ?” 

We  don’t  sell  niggers  by  the  pound  in  this  country.” 

Well,  how  much  by  the  lump  ?” 

Well,  I  don’t  know ;  reckon  I  don’t  keer  about  soilin’  her 
just  yet.” 

After  breakfast,  I  inquired  about  the  management  of  the 
farm.  He  said  that  he  purchased  negroes,  as  he  was  able, 
from  time  to  time.  He  grew  rich  by  the  improyed  saleable 
yalue  of  his  land,  arising  in  part  from  their  labour,  and  from 
their  natural  increase  and  improyement,  for  he  bought  only 
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such,  as  would  be  likely  to  increase  in  value  on  his  hands.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  spend  but  little  money,  being  able  to  live 
and  provide  most  of  the  food  and  clothmg  for  his  family  and 
his  people,  by  the  production  of  his  farm.  He  made  a  little 
cotton,  which  he  had  to  send  some  distance  to  be  ginned  and 
baled,  and  then  waggoned  it  seventy  miles  to  a  market ;  also 
raised  some  wheat,  which  he  turned  into  flour  at  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  mill,  and  sent  to  the  same  market.  This  transfer  engaged 
much  of  the  winter  labour  of  his  man-slaves. 

I  said  that  I  supposed  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  raihoad, 
as  it  progressed  east,  would  shorten  the  distance  to  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  draw  his  cotton,  and  so  be  of  much  ser¬ 
vice  to  him.  He  did  not  know  that.  He  did  not  know  as  he 
should  ever  use  it.  He  expected  they  would  charge  pretty 
high  for  carrying  cotton,  and  his  niggers  hadn’t  any  thing  else 
to  do.  It  did  not  reaUy  cost  him  anything  now  to  send  it  to 
Memphis,  because  he  had  to  board  the  niggers  and  the  cattle 
anyhow,  and  they  did  not  want  much  more  on  the  road  than 
they  did  at  home. 

He  made  a  large  crop  of  corn,  which,  however,  was  mainly 
consumed  by  his  own  force,  and  he  killed  annually  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hogs,  the  bacon  of  which  was  all  consumed 
in  his  own  family  and  by  his  people,  or  sold  to  passing  travel¬ 
lers.  In  the  fall,  a  great  many  drovers  and  slave-dealers 
passed  over  the  road  with  their  stock,  and  they  frequently 
camped  against  this  house,  so  as  to  buy  corn  and  bacon  of  him. 
This  they  cooked  themselves. 

There  were  sometimes  two  hundred  negroes  brought  along 
together,  going  South.  He  didn’t  always  have  bacon  to  spare 
for  them,  though  he  killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  swine.  They 
were  generally  bad  characters,  and  had  been  sold  for  fan  t  by 
their  owners.  Some  of  the  slave-dealers  were  high-minded, 
honourable  men,  he  thought ;  “  high-toned  gentlemen,  as  ever 
he  saw,  some  of  ’em,  was.” 
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Niggers  were  great  eaters,  and  wanted  more  meat  than 
white  folks ;  and  he  always  gave  his  as  much  as  they  wanted, 
and  more  too.  The  negro  cook  always  got  dinner  for  them, 
and  took  what  she  liked  for  it ;  his  wife  didn’t  know  much 
about  it.  She  got  as  much  as  she  liked,  and  he  guessed  she 
didn’t  spare  it.  When  the  field-hands  were  anywhere  within 
a  reasonable  distance,  they  always  came  up  to  the  house  to  get 
their  dinner.  If  they  were  going  to  Yv^ork  a  great  way  off, 
they  would  carry  their  dinner  with  them.  They  did  as  they 
liked  about  it.  When  they  hadn’t  taken  their  dinner,  the  cook 
called  them  at  twelve  o’clock  with  a  conch.  They  ate  in  the 
kitchen,  and  he  had  the  same  dinner  that  they  did,  right  out 
of  the  same  frying-pan ;  it  was  aU  the  same,  only  they  ate  in 
the  Idtchen,  and  he  ate  in  the  room  we  were  in,  with  the  door 
open  between  them. 

I  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  labour.  North  and 
South.  He  had  no  apprehension  that  there  would  ever  be  any 
want  of  labourers  at  the  South,  and  could  not  understand  that 
the  ruling  price  indicated  the  state  of  the  demand  for  them. 
He  thought  negroes  would  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
need  for  their  labour.  Niggers,”  said  he,  “  breed  faster  than 
white  folks,  a  ’mazin’  sight,  you  know ;  they  begin  younger.” 

How  young  do  they  begin  ?” 

“  Sometimes  at  fourteen,  sometimes  at  sixteen,  and  some¬ 
times  at  eighteen.” 

“  Do  you  let  them  marry  so  young  as  that  ?”  I  inquired. 
He  laughed,  and  said,  They  don’t  very  often  wait  to  be 
married.” 

''  When  they  marry,  do  they  have  a  minister  to  marry 
them  ?” 

Yes,  generally  one  of  their  own  preachers.” 

Do  they  with  you  ?”  I  inquired  of  Yazoo. 

Yes,  sometimes  they  hev  a  wlff  b  minister,  and  sometimes 
a  black  one,  and  if  there  ain’t  neither  handy,  they  get  some  of 
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the  pious  ones  to  marry  ’em.  But  then  very  often  they  only 
just  come  and  ask  our  consent,  and  then  go  ahead,  -without  any 
more  ceremony.  They  just  call  themselves  married.  But 
most  niggers  likes  a  ceremony,  you  know,  and  they  generally 
make  out  to  hey  one  somehow.  They  don’t  very  often  get 
married  for  good,  though,  without  trying  each  other,  as  they 
say,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  to  see  how  they  are  going  to  like 
each  other.” 

I  afterwards  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  post-office.  It  was 
six  miles.  ‘‘One  of  my  hoys,”  said  our  host,  “always  gets 
the  paper  every  week.  He  goes  to  visit  his  wife,  and  passes 
by  the  post-office  every  Sunday.  Our  paper  hain’t  come, 
though,  now,  for  three  weeks.  The  mail  don’t  come  very  re¬ 
gular.”  All  of  his  negroes,  who  had  wives  off  the  place,  left 
an  hour  before  sunset  on  Saturday  evening.  One  of  them, 
who  had  a  wife  twenty  miles  away,  left  at  twelve  o’clock  Satur¬ 
day,  and  got  back  at  twelve  o’clock  Monday. 

“We  had  a  nigger  once,”  said  Yazoo,  “  that  had  a  wife  fif¬ 
teen  miles  away,  and  he  used  to  do  so ;  but  he  did  some  ras¬ 
cality  once,  and  he  was  afraid  to  go  again.  He  told  us  his 
wife  was  so  far  off,  ’t  was  too  much  trouble  to  go  there,  and  he 
believed  he’d  give  her  up.  We  was  glad  of  it.  He  was  a 
darned  rascally  nigger — allers  getting  into  scrapes.  One  time 
we  sent  him  to  mill,  and  he  went  round  into  town  and  sold 
some  of  the  meal.  The  storekeeper  wouldn’t  pay  him  for’t, 
’cause  he  hadn’t  got  an  order.  The  next  time  we  were  in  town, 
the  storekeeper  just  showed  us  the  bag  of  meal ;  said  he  reck¬ 
oned  ’t  was  stole  ;  so  when  we  got  home  we  just  tied  him  up 
to  the  tree  and  licked  him.  He’s  a  right  smart  nigger ;  ras¬ 
cally  niggers  allers  is  smart.  I’d  rather  have  a  rascally  nigger 
than  any  other — they’s  so  smart  allers.  Pie  is  about  the  best 
nigger  we’ve  got.” 

“  I  ha.ve heard,”  said  I,  “that  religious  negroes  were  gene- 
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rally  the  most  valuable.  I  have  been  told  that  a  third  more 
would  be  given  for  a  man  if  he  were  religious.”  Well,  I 
never  heerd  of  it  before,”  said  he.  Our  host  thought  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  market  value  of  sinners  and  saints. 

‘‘Only,”  observed  Yazoo,  “the  rascalier  a  nigger  is,  the 
better  hell  work.  Now  that  yer  nigger  I  was  tollin’  you  on, 
he’s  worth  more’n  any  other  nigger  we’ve  got.  He’s  a  yaller 
nigger.” 

I  asked  their  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  black 
and  yellow  negroes.  Our  host  had  two  bright  mulatto  boys 
among  his — didn’t  think  there  was  much  difference,  “but 
allers  reckoned  yellow  fellows  was  the  best  a  little ;  “^they 
worked  smarter.  He  would  rather  have  them.”  Yazoo 
would  not ;  he  “  didn’t  think  but  what  they’d  work  as  well ; 
but  he  didn’t  fancy  yellow  negroes  ’round  him ;  would  rather 
have  real  black  ones.” 

I  asked  our  host  if  he  had  no  foreman  or  driver  for  his  ne¬ 
groes,  or  if  he  gave  his  directions  to  one  of  them  in  particular 
for  all  the  rest.  He  did  not.  They  all  did  just  as  they 
pleased,  and  arranged  the  work  among  themselves.  They 
never  needed  driving. 

“  If  I  ever  notice  one  of  ’em  getting  a  little  slack,  I  just 
talk  to  him ;  tell  him  we  must  get  out  of  the  grass,  and  I 
want  to  hev  him  stir  himself  a  little  ipore,  and  then,  maybe, 
I  slip  a  dollar  into  his  hand,  and  when  he  gits  into  the  field 
he’ll  go  ahead,  and  the  rest  seeing  him,  won’t  let  themselves 
be  distanced  by  him.  My  niggers  never  want  no  lookin’ 
arter.  They  tek  more  interest  in  the  crop  than  I  do  myself, 
every  one  of  ’em.” 

Eeligious,  instructed,  and  seeking  further  enlightenment ; 
industrious,  energetic,  and  self  dhecting ;  well  fed,  respected, 
and  trusted  by  their  master,  and  this  master  an  illiterate,  in¬ 
dolent,  and  careless  man  !  A  very  different  state  of  things, 
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this,  from  what  I  saw  on  a  certain  great  cotton  planter's 
estate,  where  a  profit  of  g  100,000  was  made  in  a  single  year, 
bnt  where  five  hundred  negroes  were  constantly  kept  under 
the  whip,  where  religion  was  only  a  pow-wow  or  cloak  for 
immorality,  and  where  the  negro  was  considered  to  be  of  an 
inferior  race,  especially  designed  by  Providence  to  be  kept  in 
the  position  he  there  occupied  !  A  very  different  thing ;  and 
strongly  suggesting  what  a  very  different  thing  this  negro 
servitude  might  be  made  in  general,  were  the  ruling  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  South  more  just  and  sensible. 

About  half-past  eleven,  a  stage  coach,  which  had  come  earlier 
in  the  morning  from  the  East,  and  had  gone  on  as  far  as  the 
brook,  returned,  having  had  our  luggage  transferred  to  it  from 
the  one  we  had  left  on  the  other  side.  In  the  transfer  a  portion 
of  mine  was  omitted  and  never  recovered.  Up  to  this  time  our 
host  had  not  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  any  work  his  men 
were  doing,  or  even  looked  to  see  if  they  liad  fed  the  cattle,  but 
had  lounged  about,  sitting  upon  a  fence,  chewing  tobacco,  and 
talking  with  us,  evidently  very  glad  to  have  somebody  to  con¬ 
verse  with.  He  went  in  once  again,  after  a  drink ;  showed  us 
the  bacon  he  had  in  his  smoke-house,  and  told  a  good  many 
stories  of  his  experience  in  life,  about  a  white  man’s  dying 
hard  ”  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  a  tree  falling  on  a  team 
with  which  one  of  his  negroes  was  ploughing  cotton,  which 
was  lucky  ’’—that  is,  that  it  did  not  kill  the  negro — and  a 
good  deal  about  ''hunting”  when  he  was  younger  and 
lighter. 

Still  absurdly  influenced  by  an  old  idea  which  I  had 
brought  to  the  South  with  me,  I  waited,  after  the  coach  came 
in  sight,  for  Yazoo  to  put  the  question,  which  he  presently 
did,  boldly  enough. 

"  Well ;  reckon  we’re  goin’  now.  What’s  the  damage  ?” 

"  Well ;  reckon  seventy-five  cents  ’ll  be  right.” 

a  2 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  INTERIOR  COTTON  DISTRICTS — CENTRAL  MISSISSIPPI, 
ALABAMA,  ETC. 

Central  Mississijpjpi^  May  ^Isi. — Yesterday  was  a  raw,  cold 
day,  wind  north-east,  like  a  dry  north-east  storm  at  home. 
Fortunately  I  came  to  the  pleasantest  house  and  household  I 
had  seen  for  some  time.  The  proprietor  was  a  native  of 
Maryland,  and  had  travelled  in  the  North ;  a  devout  Metho¬ 
dist,  and  somewhat  educated.  He  first  came  South,  as  I  un¬ 
derstood,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  his  lungs  being  weak. 

His  first  dvfelling,  a. rude  log  cabin,  was  still  standing,  and 
was  occupied  by  some  of  his  slaves.  The  new  house,  a  cottage, 
consisting  of  four  rooms  and  a  hall,  stood  in  a  small  grove  of 
oaks  ;  the  family  were  quiet,  kind,  and  sensible. 

When  I  arrived,  the  oldest  boy  was  at  work,  holding  a 
plough  in  the  cotton-field,  but  he  left  it  and  came  at  once,  with 
confident  and  affable  courtesy,  to  entertain  me. 

My  host  had  been  in  Texas,  and  after  exploring  it  quite 
thoroughly,  concluded  that  he  much  preferred  to  remain  where 
he  was.  He  found  no  part  of  that  country  where  good  land, 
timber,  and  a  healthy  climate  were  combined  :  in  the  West  h^ 
did  not  like  the  vicinage  of  the  Germans  and  Mexicans  ;  more¬ 
over,  he  didn’t  fancy  ”  a  prairie  county.  Here,  in  favourable 
years,  he  got  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  Not  so  much  now 
as  formerly.  Still,  he  said,  the  soil  would  be  good  enough 
for  him  here,  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  went  five  times  to  the  stable  without  being  able  to  find 
a  servant  there.  I  was  always  told  that  the  boy  ”  would 
feed  my  horse,  and  take  good  care  of  him,  when  he  came ; 
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and  so  at  lengtli  I  had  to  go  to  bed,  trusting  to  this  assurance. 
I  went  out  just  before  breakfast  next  morning,  and  found  the 
horse  with  only  ten  dry  cobs  in  the  manger.  I  searched  for 
the  boy ;  could  not  find  him,  but  was  told  that  my  horse  had 
been  fed.  I  said,  “I  wish  to  have  him  fed  more — as  much 
as  he  will  eat.”  Very  well,  the  boy  should  give  him  more. 
When  I  went  out  after  breakfast  the  boy  was  leading  out  the 
horse,  I  asked  if  he  had  given  him  corn  this  morning. 

“  Oh  yes,  sir.” 

How  many  ears  did  you  give  him  ?” 

Ten  or  fifteen — or  sixteen,  sir ;  he  eats  very  hearty.” 

I  went  into  the  stable  and  saw  that  he  had  not  been  fed ; 
there  were  the  same  ten  cobs  (dry)  in  the  manger.  I  doubted, 
indeed,  from  their  appearance,  if  the  boy  had  fed  him  at  all 
the  night  before.  I  fed  him  with  leaves  myself,  but  could  not 
get  into  the  corn  crib.  The  proprietor  was,  I  do  not  doubt, 
perfectly  honest,  but  the  negro  had  probably  stolen  the  corn 
for  his  own  hogs  and  fowls. 

The  next  day  I  rode  more  than  thirty  miles,  having  secured 
a  good  feed  of  corn  for  the  horse  at  midday.  At  nightfall  I 
was  much  fatigued,  but  had  as  yet  failed  to  get  lodging.  It 
began  to  rain,  and  grew  dark,  and  I  kept  the  road  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  About  nine  o’clock  I  came  to  a  large,  comfortable 
house. 

An  old  lady  sat  in  the  verandah,  of  whom  I  asked  if  I  could 
be  accommodated  for  the  night :  Keckon  so,”  she  replied  : 
then  after  a  few  moments’  reflection,  without  rising  from  her 
chair  she  shouted,  Gal !- — gal !”  Presently  a  girl  came. 

Missis  ?” 

Call  Tom !” 

The  girl  went  off,  while  I  remained,  waiting  for  a  more 
definite  answer.  At  length  she  returned :  Tom  ain’t  there, 
missis.” 
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Who  is  there  ?’’ 

Old  Pete/’ 

AVellj  tell  him  to  come  and  take  this  gentleman’s  horse.” 

Pete  came,  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  gate  where  I  had 
fastened  my  horse.  Here  he  called  for  some  younger  slave  to 
come  and  take  him  down  to  the  pen/’  while  he  took  off  the 
saddle. 

All  this  time  it  was  raining,  hut  any  rapidity  of  movement 
was  out  of  the  question.  Pete  continued  shouting.  Why 
not  lead  the  horse  to  the  pen  yourself?”  I  asked.  I  must 
take  care  of  de  saddle  and  tings,  massa  ;  tote  ’em  to  de  house 
whar  dey’ll  be  safe.  Dese  niggers  is  so  treacherous,  caff't 
leave  nothin’  roun’  but  dey’ll  hook  suthing  off  of  it.” 

Next  morning,  at  dawn  of  day,  1  saw  honest  Pete  come 
into  the  room  where  I  was  in  bed  and  go  stealthily  to  his 
young  master’s  clothes,  probably  mistaldng  them  for  mine. 
I  moved  and  he  dropped  them,  and  slunk  out  to  the  next  room, 
where  he  went  loudly  to  making  a  fire.  I  managed  to  see  the 
horse  well  fed  night  and  morning. 

There  were  three  pretty  young  women  in  this  house,  of 
good  manners  and  well  dressed,  except  for  the  abundance  of 
rings  and  jewelry  which  they  displayed  at  breakfast.  One  of 
them  surprised  me  not  a  little  at  the  table.  I  had  been 
offered,  in  succession,  fried  ham  and  eggs,  sweet  potatoes, 
apple-pie,  corn-bread,  and  molasses ;  this  last  article  I  de¬ 
clined,  and  passed  it  to  the  young  lady  opposite,  looking  to 
see  how  it  was  to  be  used.  She  had,  on  a  brealdast  plate, 
fried  ham  and  eggs  and  apple-pie,  and  poured  molasses 
between  them. 

Jime  isi. — I  stopped  last  evening  at  the  house  of  a  man 
who  was  called  Doctor  ”  by  his  family,  but  who  was,  to  judge 
from  his  language,  very  illiterate.  His  son,  by  whom  I  was 
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first  received,  followed  me  to  the  stable.  He  had  ordered  a 
negro  child  to  lead  my  horse,  but  as  I  saw  the  little  fellow 
could  n’t  hold  him  I  went  myself.  He  had  no  fodder  (corn- 
leaves),  and  proposed  to  give  the  horse  some  shucks  (corn- 
husks)  dipped  in  salt  water,  and,  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  go 
further,  I  assented.  Belshazzar  licked  them  greedily,  but 
would  not  eat  them,  and  they  seemed  to  destroy  his  appetite 
for  corn,  for  late  in  the  evening,  having  groped  my  way  into 
the  stable,  I  found  seven  small  ears  of  corn,  almost  untasted, 
in  the  manger.  I  got  the  young  man  to  come  out  and  give 
him  more. 

The  Doctor  ”  returned  from  a  hunt,”  as  he  said,  with  no 
game  hut  a  turtle,  which  he  had  taken  from  a  trot  line  ” — 
a  line,  with  hooks  at  intervals,  stretched  across  the  river. 

The  house  was  large,  and  in  a  good-sized  parlour  or  com¬ 
mon  room  stood  a  handsome  centre  table,  on  which  were  a 
few  hooks  and  papers,  mostly  Baptist  publications.  I  sat 
here  alone  in  the  evening,  straining  my  eyes  to  read  a 
wretchedly  printed  newspaper,  tiU.  I  was  offered  a  bed.  I 
was  very  tired  and  sleepy,  having  been  ill  two  nights  before. 
The  bed  was  apparently  clean,  and  I  gladly  embraced  it. 

My  host,  holding  a  candle  for  me  to  undress  by  (there 
was  no  candlestick  in  the  house),  called  to  a  boy  on  the 
outside  to  fasten  the  doors,  which  he  did  by  setting  articles 
of  furniture  against  them.  When  I  had  got  into  bed  he  went 
himself  into  an  inner  room,  the  door  of  which  he  closed  and 
fastened  in  the  same  manner.  No  sooner  was  the  light  with¬ 
drawn  than  I  was  attacked  by  bugs.  I  was  determined,  if 
possible,  not  to  be  kept  awake  by  them,  but  they  soon  con- 
queied  me.  I  never  suffered  such  incessant  and  merciless 
persecution  from  them  before.  In  half  an  hour  I  was  nearly 
frantic,  and  leaped  from  bed.  But  what  to  do  ?  There  was 
no  use  in  making  a  distm:bance  about  it ;  doubtless  every 
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other  hed  a-nd  resting  place  in  the  house  was  full  of  them.  1 
shook  out  my  day  clothes  carefully  and  put  them  on,  and 
then  pushing  away  the  barricade,  opened  the  door  and  went 
into  the  parlour.  At  first  I  thought  that  I  would  arrange 
the  chairs  in  a  row  and  sleep  on  them;  but  this  I  found 
impracticable,  for  the  seats  of  the  chairs  were  too  narrow,  and 
moreover  of  deerskin,  which  was  sure  to  be  full  of  fleas  if  not 
of  bugs.  Stiff  and  sore  and  weak,  I  groaningiy  lay  down 
where  the  light  of  the  moon  came  through  a  broken  window, 
for  bugs  feed  but  little  except  in  darkness,  and  with  my 
saddle-bags  for  a  pillow,  again  essayed  to  sleep.  Fleas  !  in¬ 
stantly.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done ;  I  was  too  tired 
to  sit  up,  even  if  that  would  have  effectually  removed  the 
annoyance.  Finally  I  dozed — not  long,  I  think,  for  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  large  insect  dropping  upon  my  eye. 
I  struck  it  off,  and  at  the  moment  it  stung  me.  My  eyelid 
swelled  immediately,  and  grew  painful,  but  at  length  I  slept 
in  spite  of  it.  I  was  once  more  awakened  by  a  large  beetle 
which  fell  on  me  from  the  window ;  once  more  I  got  asleep, 
till  finally  at  four  o’clock  I  awoke  with  that  feverish  dryness 
of  the  eyes  which  indicates  a  determination  to  sleep  no  more. 
It  was  daylight,  and  I  was  stiff  and  shivering ;  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  pain  of  the  sting  in  my  eyelid  had  in  a  great  degree 
subsided.  I  pushed  back  the  bolt  of  the  outside  door-lock, 
and  went  to  the  stable.  The  negroes  were  already  at  work 
in  the  field.  Belshazzar  had  had  a  bad  night  too  :  that  was 
evident.  The  floor  of  the  stall,  being  of  earth,  had  been 
trodden  into  two  hollows  at  each  end,  leaving  a  small  rough 
hillock  in  the  centre.  Bad  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  the 
best  in  the  stable ;  only  one  in  four  of  the  stalls  having  a 
manger  that  was  not  broken  down.  A  wee  little  black  girl 
and  boy  were  cleaning  their  master’s  horses — mine  they  were 
afraid  of.  They  had  managed  to  put  some  fresh  corn  in  his 
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manger,  liowever,  and  as  he  refused  to  eat,  I  took  a  curry¬ 
comb  and  brush,  and  in  the  next  two  hours  gave  him  the  first 
thorough  grooming  he  had  enjoyed  since  I  owned  him.  I 
could  not  detect  the  reason  of  his  loss  of  appetite.  I  had 
been  advised  by  an  old  southern  traveller  to  examine  the  corn 
when  my  horse  refused  to  eat — if  corn  were  high  I  might  find 
that  it  had  been  greased.  From  the  actions  of  the  horse, 
then  and  subsequently,  I  suspect  some  trick  of  this  kind  was 
here  practised  upon  me.  When  I  returned  to  the  house  and 
asked  to  wash,  water  was  given  me  in  a  vessel  which,  though 
I  doubted  the  right  of  my  host  to  a  medical  diploma,  certainly 
smelt  strongly  of  the  shop — it  was  such  as  is  used  by  apotheca¬ 
ries  in  mixing  drugs.  The  title  of  Doctor  is  often  popularly 
given  at  the  South  to  druggists  and  venders  of  popular  medi¬ 
cines  ;  very  probably  he  had  been  one,  and  had  now  retired 
to  enjoy  the  respectability  of  a  planter. 

June  2nd. — I  met  a  ragged  old  negro,  of  whom  I  asked  the 
way,  and  at  what  house  within  twelve  miles  I  had  better  stop. 
He  advised  me  to  go  to  one  more  than  twelve  miles  distant. 

I  suppose,”  said  I,  I  can  stop  at  any  house  along  the 
road  here,  can’t  I  ?  They’ll  all  take  in  travellers  ?” 

Yes,  sir,  if  you’ll  take  rough  fare,  such  as  travellers  has 
to,  sometimes.  They’re  all  damn’d  rascals  along  dis  road,  for 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  you’ll  get  nothin’  but  rough  fare. 
But  I  say,  massa,  rough  fare ’s  good  enough  for  dis  world ; 
ain’t  it,  massa?  Dis  world  ain’t  nothin;  dis  is  hell,  dis  is, 
I  calls  it ;  hell  to  what ’s  a  cornin’  arter,  ha  !  ha  !  Ef  you ’s 
prepared?  you  says.  I  don’t  look  much ’s  if  I  was  prepared, 
does  I  ?  nor  talk  like  it,  nuther.  De  Lord  he  cum  to  me  in 
my  cabin  in  de  night  time,  in  de  year  ’45.” 

What  ?” 

“De  Lord!  massa,  de  bressed  Lord!  He  cum  to  me  in 
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de  niglit  time,  in  de  year  ’45,  and  lie  says  to  me,  says  he, 
^  I’ll  spare  yon  yet  five  year  longer,  old  boy  !’  So  when  ’50 
cnm  ronnd  I  thought  my  time  had  cum,  sure ;  hut  as  I  didn’t 
die,  I  reckon  de  Lord  has  ’cepted  of  me,  and  I  ’specs  I  shall 
he  saved,  dough  I  don’t  look  much  like  it,  ha  !  ha  !  ho  !  ho  ! 
de  Lord  am  my  rock,  and  he  shall  not  perwail  over  me.  I 
wiU  lie  down  in  green  pastures  and  take  up  my  bed  in  hell, 
yet  will  not  His  mercy  circumwent  me.  Got  some  baccy, 
master  ?” 

A  litfle  after  sunset  I  came  to  an  unusually  promising 
plantation,  the  dwelling  being  within  a  large  enclosure,  in 
which  there  was  a  well-kept  southern  sward  shaded  by  fine 
trees.  The  house,  of  the  usual  form,  was  painted  white,  and 
the  large  number  of  neat  out-buildings  seemed  to  indicate 
opulence,  and,  I  thought,  unusual  good  taste  in  its  owner. 
A  lad  of  sixteen  received  me,  and  said  I  could  stay ;  I  might 
fasten  my  horse,  and  when  the  negroes  came  up  he  would 
have  him  taken  care  of.  When  I  had  done  so,  and  had 
brought  the  saddle  to  the  verandah,  he  offered  me  a  chair, 
and  at  once  commenced  a  conversation  in  the  character  of 
entertainer.  Nothing  in  his  tone  or  manner  would  have 
indicated  that  he  vms  not  the  father  of  the  family,  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  establishment.  No  prince  royal  could  have 
had  more  assured  and  nonchalant  dignity.  Yet  a  northern 
stable-boy,  or  apprentice,  of  his  age,  would  seldom  be  found 
as  ignorant. 

Where  do  you  live,  sir,  when  you  are  at  home?”  he 
asked. 

“At  New  York.” 

“New  York  is  a  big  place,  sir,  I  expect  ?” 

“  Yes,  very  big.” 

“  Big  as  New  Orleans,  is  it,  sir  ?” 

“  Yes,  much  bigger.” 
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Bigger  ’n  New  Orleans  ?  It  must  be  a  bully  city.” 

Yes ;  tlie  largest  in  America.” 

Sickly  there  now,  sir  ?” 

No,  not  now  ;  it  is  sometimes.” 

Like  New  Orleans,  I  suppose  ?” 

No,  never  so  bad  as  New  Orleans  sometimes  is.” 

“  Eight  healthy  place,  I  expect,  sir  ?” 

Yes,  I  believe  so,  for  a  place  of  its  size.” 

What  diseases  do  yon  have  there,  sir  ?” 

“  All  sorts  of  diseases — not  so  much  fever,  however,  as  you 
have  hereabouts.” 

Measles  and  hooping-cough,  sometimes,  I  reckon?” 

“  Yes,  ’most  all  the  time,  I  dare  say.” 

All  the  time !  People  must  die  there  right  smart.  Some 
is  dyin’  ’most  every  day,  I  expect,  sir  ?” 

“  More  than  a  hundred  every  day,  I  suppose.” 

Gosh  !  a  hundred  every  day  !  Almighty  sickly  place ’t 
must  be  ?” 

It  is  such  a  large  place,  you  see — seven  hundred  thousand 
people.” 

Seven  hundred  thousand — expect  that’s  a  heap  of  people, 
ain’t  it  ?” 

His  father,  a  portly,  well-dressed  man,  soon  came  in,  and 
learning  that  I  had  been  in  Mexico,  said,  ‘‘  I  suppose  there’s 
a  heap  of  Americans  flocking  in  and  settling  up  that  country 
along  on  the  line,  ain’t  there,  sir  ?” 

No,  sir,  very  few.  I  saw  none,  in  fact — only  a  few 
Irishmen  and  Frenchmen,  who  called  themselves  Americans. 
Those  were  the  only  foreigners  I  saw,  except  negroes.” 

Niggers  !  Where  were  they  from  ?” 

They  were  runaways  from  Texas.” 

''  But  their  masters  go  there  and  get  them  again,  don’t 
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No,  sir,  they  can’t.” 

^‘  A¥hy  not?” 

The  Mexicans  are  friendly  to  the  niggers,  and  protect 
them.” 

But  why  not  go  to  the  Government  ?” 

“  The  Government  considers  them  as  free,  and  will  not  let 
them  be  taken  back.” 

But  that’s  stealing,  sir.  Why  don’t  oim  Government  make 
them  deliver  them  up  ?  What  good  is  the  Government  to  us 
if  it  don’t  preserve  the  rights  of  property,  sir  ?  Niggers  are 
property,  ain’t  they  ?  and  if  a  man  steals  my  property,  ain’t 
the  Government  bound  to  get  it  for  me  ?  Niggers  are  pro¬ 
perty,  sir,  the  same  as  horses  and  cattle,  and  nobody’s  any 
more  right  to  help  a  nigger  that’s  run  away  than  he  has  to 
steal  a  horse.” 

He  spoke  very  angrily,  and  was  excited.  Perhaps  he  was 
indirectly  addressing  me,  as  a  Northern  man,  on  the  general 
subject  of  fugitive  slaves.  I  said  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  special  treaty  stipulations  about  such  matters.  The 
Mexicans  lost  their  peons — bounden  servants  ;  they  ran  away 
to  our  side,  but  the  United  States  Government  never  took  any 
measures  to  restore  them,  nor  did  the  Mexicans  ask  it. 
^^But,”  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  ‘‘those  are  not 
niggers,  are  they  ?  They  are  white  peo|)le,  sir,  just  as 
w^hite  as  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and  just  as  much  right  to 
be  free.” 

My  horse  stood  in  the  yard  till  quite  dark,  the  negroes  not 
coming  in  from  the  cotton-field.  I  twice  proposed  to  take 
him  to  the  stable,  but  he  said,  “  No :  the  niggers  would  come 
up  soon  and  attend  to  him.”  Just  as  we  were  called  to  supper, 
the  negroes  began  to  make  their  appearance,  getting  over  a 
fence  with  their  hoes,  and  the  master  called  to  .  one  to  put  the 
horse  in  the  stable,  and  to  “take  good  care  of  him.”  “I 
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want  him  to  have  all  the  corn  he’ll  eat/’  said  I.  Yes,  sir  ; 
feed  him  well ;  do  yon  hear  there  ?” 

The  honse  was  meagrely  furnished  within,  not  nearly  as 
well  as  the  most  common  New  England  farm-house.  I  saw 
no  books  and  no  decorations.  The  interior  wood-work  was 
nnpainted. 

At  supper  there  were  three  negro  girls  in  attendance — two 
children  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  an  older  one, 
but  in  a  few  moments  they  all  disappeared.  The  mistress 
called  aloud  several  times,  and  at  length  the  oldest  came, 
bringing  in  hot  biscuit. 

Where’s  Suke  and  Bet  ?” 

‘‘  In  the  kitchen,  missus.’’ 

Tell  them  both  to  come  to  me,  right  off.” 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  one  of  the  girls  slunk  in  and 
stood  behind  me,  as  far  as  possible  from  her  mistress.  Pre¬ 
sently,  however,  she  was  discovered. 

You  Bet,  you  there  ?  Come  here !  come  here  to  me ! 
close  to  me !  {Slap,  slap,  slap,)  Now,  why  don’t  you  stay 
in  here  ?  {Slap,  slap,  slap,  on  the  side  of  the  head.)  I 
know  !  you  want  to  be  out  in  the  kitchen  with  them  Indians  ! 
{Slap,  slap,  slap.)  Now  see  if  you  can  stay  here.”  {Slap  !) 
The  other  girl  didn’t  come  at  all,  and  was  forgotten. 

As  soon  as  supper  was  over  my  hostess  exclaimed,  “  Now, 
you  Bet,  stop  crying  there,  and  do  you  go  right  straight 
home  ;  mind  you  run  every  step  of  the  way,  and  if  you  stop 
one  minute  in  the  kitchen  you’d  better  look  out.  Begone !” 
During  the  time  I  was  in  the  house  she  was  incessantly  scold¬ 
ing  the  servants,  in  a  manner  very  disagreeable  for  me  to 
hear,  though  they  seemed  to  regard  it  very  little. 

The  Indians,  I  learned,  lived  some  miles  away,  and  were 
hired  to  hoe  cotton.  I  inquired  their  wages.  ^^Well,  it 
costs  me  about  four  bits  (fifty  cents)  a  day,”  (including  food, 
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probably).  They  worked  well  for  a  few  days  at  a  time ; 
were  better  at  picking  than  at  hoeing.  They  don’t  pick  so 
much  in  a  day  as  niggers,  bnt  do  it  better.”  The  women 
said  they  were  good  for  nothing,  and  her  husband  had  no 
business  to  plant  so  much  cotton  that  he  couldn’t  ’tend  it 
with  his  own  slaye  hands. 

While  at  table  a  young  man,  very  dirty  and  sweaty,  with 
a  ragged  shirt  and  no  coat  on,  came  in  to  supper.  He  was 
surly  and  rude  in  his  actions,  and  did  not  speak  a  word ;  he 
left  the  table  before  I  had  finished,  and  lighting  a  pipe,  laid 
himself  at  full  length  on  the  floor  of  the  room  to  smoke. 
This  was  the  overseer. 

Immediately  after  supper  the  master  told  me  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  early,  and  he  would  show  me 
where  I  was  to  sleep .  He  did  so,  and  left  me  without  a 
candle.  It  was  dark,  and  I  did  not  know  the  way  to  the 
stables,  so  I  soon  went  to  bed.  On  a  feather  bed  I  did  not 
enjoy  much  rest,  and  when  I  at  last  awoke  and  dressed, 
breakfast  was  just  ready.  I  said  I  would  go  first  to  look 
after  my  horse,  and  did  so,  the  planter  following  me.  I 
found  him  standing  in  a  miserable  stall,  in  a  sorry  state ;  he 
had  not  been  cleaned,  and  there  were  no  cobs  or  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  having  been  fed  at  all  since  he  had  been  there.  I 
said  to  my  host — 

He  has  not  been  fed,  sir  !” 

I  wonder  !  hain’t  he  ?  “  Well,  I’ll  have  him  fed.  I 

s’pose  the  overseer  forgot  him.” 

But,  instead  of  going  to  the  crib  and  feeding  him  at  once 
himself,  he  retmmed  to  the  house  and  blew  a  horn  for  a  negro  ; 
when  after  a  long  time  one  came  in  sight  from  the  cotton- 
fields,  he  called  to  him  to  go  to  the  overseer  for  the  key  of 
the  corn-crib  and  feed  the  gentleman’s  horse,  and  asked  me 
now  to  borne  to  breakfast.  The  overseer  joined  us  as  a 
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supper ;  nothing  was  said  to  him  about  my  horse,  and  he  was 
perfectly  silent,  and  condncted  himself  like  an  angry  or  sulky 
man  in  all  his  actions.  As  before,  when  he  had  finished  his 
meal,  without  waiting  for  others  to  leave  the  table,  he  lighted 
a  pipe  and  lay  down  to  rest  on  the  floor.  I  went  to  the 
stable  and  found  my  horse  had  been  supplied  with  seven  poor 
ears  of  corn  only.  I  came  back  to  ask  for  more,  but  could 
find  neither  master  nor  overseer.  While  I  was  packing  my 
saddle-bags  preparatory  to  leaving,  I  heard  my  host  call  a 
negro  to  “  clean  that  gentleman’s  horse  and  bring  him  here.” 
As  it  v/as  late,  I  did  not  interpose.  While  I  was  putting  on 
the  bridle,  he  took  off  the  musquito  tent  attached  to  the 
saddle  and  examined  it.  I  explained  why  I  carried  it. 

“  You  won’t  want  it  any  more,”  said  he ;  no  musquitoes 
of  any  account  where  you  are  going  now  ,*  you’d  better  give 
it  to  me,  sir ;  I  should  like  to  use  it  when  I  go  a-fishing ; 
musquitoes  are  powerful  bad  in  the  swamp.”  After  some 
fiii’ther  solicitation,  as  I  seldom  used  it,  I  gave  it  to  him. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  charged  me  a  dollar  for  my 
entertainment,  which  I  paid,  notwithstanding  the  value  of 
the  tent  was  several  times  that  amount.  Hospitality  to 
travellers  is  so  entirely  a  matter  of  business  with  the  common 
planters. 

I  passed  the  hoe- gang  at  work  in  the  cotton-field,  the 
overseer  lounging  among  them  carrying  a  whip;  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  ;  not  one  looked  up  at  me.  Within 
ten  minutes  I  passed  five  who  were  ploughing,  with  no  over¬ 
seer  or  driver  in  sight,  and  each  stopped  his  plough  to  gaze 
at  me. 

June  Zrd, — Yesterday  I  met  a  well-dressed  man  upon  the 
road,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  could  recommend  me  to  a 
comfortable  place  to  pass  the  night. 
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''  Yes,  I  can/’  said  lie ;  “  yon  stop  at  Jolin  Watson’s.  He 
is  a  real  good  fellow,  and  liis  wife  is  a  nice,  tidy  woman ;  lie’s 
got  a  good  lionse,  and  you’ll  be  as  well  taken  care  of  there  as 
in  any  place  I  know.” 

What  I  am  most  concerned  about  is  a  clean  bed,”  said  I. 

Well,  yon  are  safe  for  that,  there.” 

So  distinct  a  recommendation  was  nnnsnal,  and  when  I 
reached  the  house  he  had  described  to  me,  thongh  it  was  not 
yet  dark,  I  stopped  to  solicit  entertainment. 

In  the  gallery  sat  a  fine,  stalwart  man,  and  a  woman,  who 
in  size  and  fignre  matched  him  well.  Some  ruddy,  fat  chil¬ 
dren  were  playing  on  the  steps.  The  man  wore  a  full  beard, 
which  is  very  uncommon  in  these  parts.  I  rode  to  a  horse¬ 
block  near  the  gallery,  and  asked  if  I  could  be  accommodated 
for  the  night.  Oh,  yes,  yon  can  stay  here  if  yon  can  get 
along  without  anything  to  eat ;  we  don’t  have  anything  to 
eat  but  once  a  week.”  Yon  look  as  if  it  agreed  with  yon, 
I  reckon  I’ll  try  it  for  one  night.”  ^‘Alight,  sir,  alight. 
Why,  yon  came  from  Texas,  didn’t  yon?  Your  rig  looks 
like  it,”  he  said,  as  I  dismounted.  Yes,  I’ve  just  crossed 
Texas,  all  the  way  from  the  Eio  G-rande.”  ‘‘  Have  yon 
thongh  ?  AYell,  I’ll  be  right  glad  to  hear  something  of  that 
country.”  He  threw  my  saddle  and  bags  across  the  rail  of 
the  gallery,  and  we  walked  together  to  the  stable. 

I  hear  that  there  are  a  great  many  Germans  in  the 
western  part  of  Texas,”  he  said  presently. 

There  are  a  great  many  ;  west  of  the  Gnadalonpe,  more 
Germans  than  Americans  born.” 

Have  they  got  many  slaves  ?” 

^^No.” 

Well,  won’t  they  break  off  and  make  a  free  State  down 
there,  by  and  by  ?” 

I  should  think  it  not  impossible  that  they  might.” 
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I  msli  to  God  they  would ;  I  would  like  right  well  to  go 
and  settle  there  if  it  was  free  from  slavery.  You  see  Kansas 
and  all  the  Free  States  are  too  far  north  for  me  ;  I  was  raised 
in  Alabama,  and  I  don’t  want  to  move  into  a  colder  climate  ; 
but  I  would  like  to  go  into  a  country  where  they  had  not  got 
this  curse  of  slavery.” 

He  said  this  not  knowing  that  I  was  a  Northern  man. 
Greatly  surprised,  I  asked,  What  are  your  objections  to 
slavery,  sir  ?” 

Objections  !  The  first’s  here  ”  (striking  his  breast)  ;  ‘‘1 
never  could  bring  myself  to  like  it.  Well,  sir,  I  know  slavery 
is  wrong,  and  God  ’ll  put  an  end  to  it.  It ’s  bound  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  when  the  end  does  come,  there’ll  be  woe  in 
the  land.  And,  instead  of  preparing  for  it,  and  trying  to 
make  it  as  light  as  possible,  we  are  doing  nothing  but  make 
it  worse  and  worse.  That’s  the  way  it  appears  to  me,  and 
I’d  rather  get  out  of  these  parts  before  it  comes.  Then  I’ve 
another  objection  to  it,  I  don’t  like  to  have  slaves  about  me. 
Now,  I  tell  a  nigger  to  go  and  feed  your  horse ;  I  never  know 
if  he’s  done  it  unless  I  go  and  see ;  and  if  he  didn’t  know  I 
would  go  and  see,  and  would  whip  him  if  I  found  he  hadn’t 
fed  him,  would  he  feed  him  ?  He’d  let  him  starve.  I’ve  got 
as  good  niggers  as  anybody,  but  I  never  can  depend  on  them ; 
they  will  lie,  and  they  will  steal,  and  take  advantage  of  me  in 
every  way  they  dare.  Of  course  they  will,  if  they  are  slaves. 
But  lying  and  stealing  are  not  the  worst  of  it.  I’ve  got  a 
family  of  children,  and  I  don’t  like  to  have  such  degraded 
beings  round  my  house  while  they  are  growing  up.  I  know 
what  the  consequences  are  to  children,  of  growing  up  among 
slaves.” 

I  here  told  him  that  I  was  a  Northern  man,  and  asked  if 
he  could  safely  utter  such  sentiments  among  the  people  of  this 
district,  who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  most 
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extreme  and  fanatical  devotees  of  slavery.  “  I’ve  been  told  a 
hundred  times  I  should  be  killed  if  I  were  not  more  prudent 
in  expressing  my  opinions,  but,  when  it  comes  to  killing,  I’m 
as  good  as  the  next  man,  and  they  know  it.  I  never  came 
the  worst  out  of  a  fight  yet  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  never  am 
afraid  to  speak  what  I  think  to  anybody.  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  shall  be.” 

Are  there  many  persons  here  who  have  as  bad  an  opinion 
of  slavery  as  you  have  ?” 

^^I  reckon  you  never  saw  a  conscientious  man  who  had 
been  brought  up  among  slaves  who  did  not  think  of  it  pretty 
much  as  I  do — did  you  ?” 

Yes,  I  think  I  have,  a  good  many.” 

Ah,  self-interest  warps  men’s  minds  wonderfully,  but  X 
don’t  believe  there  are  many  who  don’t  think  so,  sometimes — 
it’s  impossible,  I  know,  that  they  don’t.” 

Were  there  any  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  asked,  who 
avowedly  hated  slavery  ?  He  replied  that  there  were  a  good 
many  mechanics,  all  the  mechanics  he  knew,  who  felt  slavery 
to  be  a  great  curse  to  them,  and  who  wanted  to  see  it  brought 
to  an  end  in  some  way.  The  competition  in  which  they  were 
constantly  made  to  feel  themselves  engaged  with  slave-labour 
was  degrading  to  them,  and  they  felt  it  to  be  so.  He  knew 
a  poor,  hard-working  man  who  was  lately  oftered  the  services 
of  three  negroes  for  six  years  each  if  he  would  let  them  learn 
his  trade,  but  he  refused  the  proposal  with  indignation,  say¬ 
ing  he  would  starve  before  he  helped  a  slave  to  become  a  me¬ 
chanic.^  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  now  among  them 

*  At  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  July  (1857), 
the  frame-work  of  a  new  building  was  destroyed  b}’  a  number  of  persons,  and  a 
placard  attached  to  the  disjointed  lumber,  stating  that  a  similar  course  would  be 
pursued  in  all  cases,  against  edifices  that  should  be  erected  by  negro  contractors  or 
carpenters,  by  one  of  which  class  of  men  the  house  had  been  constructed.  There 
was  a  public  meeting  called  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  take  this  outrage  into  com 
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about  getting  laws  passed  to  prevent  tlie  owners  of  slaves 
from  having  them  taught  trades,  and  to  prohibit  slave-me¬ 
chanics  from  being  hired  out.  He  could  go  out  to-morrow, 
he  supposed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  get  two  hundred  sig¬ 
natures  to  a  paper  alleging  that  slavery  was  a  curse  to  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  and  praying  the  Legislature  to  take 
measures  to  relieve  them  of  it  as  soon  as  practicable.  (The 
county  contains  three  times  as  many  slaves  as  whites.) 

He  considered  a  coercive  government  of  the  negroes  by  the 
whites,  forcing  them  to  labour  systematically,  and  restraining 
them  from  a  reckless  destruction  of  life  and  property,  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  be  necessary.  Of  course,  he  did  not  think  it  wrong  to 
hold  slaves,  and  the  profits  of  their  labour  were  not  more 
than  enough  to  pay  a  man  for  looking  after  them — not  if  he 
did  his  duty  to  them.  What  was  wrong,  was  making  slavery 
so  much  worse  than  was  necessary.  Negroes  would  improve 
very  rapidly,  if  they  were  allowed,  in  any  considerable 
measure,  the  ordinary  incitements  to  improvement.  He 
knew  hosts  of  negroes  who  showed  extraordinary  talents, 
considering  their  opportunities :  there  were  a  great  many  in 
this  part  of  the  country  who  could  read  and  write,  and  calcu¬ 
late  mentally  as  well  as  the  general  run  of  white  men  who 

had  been  to  schools.  There  were  Colonel - ’s  negroes, 

some  fifty  of  them ;  he  did  not  suppose  there  were  any 


sideration,  which  was  numeronp]5>^  attended.  Resolutions  were  adopted,  denounc¬ 
ing  the  act,  and  the  authorities  were  instructed  to  ofhir  a  suitable  reward  for  the 
detection  and  conviction  of  the  rioters.  “  The  impression  was  conveyed  at  the 
meeting,”  says  the  Yiihnington  Herald,  “  that  the  act  had  been  committed  by 
members  of  an  organized  association,  said  to  exist  here,  and  to  number  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  possibly  more,  who,  as  was  alleged,  to  right  what 
they  considered  a  grievance  in  the  matter  of  negro  competition  with  white  labour, 
had  adopted  the  illegal  course  of  which  the  act  in  question  was  an  illustration.” 
Proceedings  of  a  similar  significance  had  occurred  at  various  points,  especially  in 
Virginia. 
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fifty  more  contented  people  in  the  world ;  they  were  not 
driven  hard,  and  work  was  stopped  three  times  a  day  for, 
meals  ;  they  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  good  clothes ;  and  through 
the  vAole  year  they  had  from  Friday  night  to  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  to  do  what  they  liked  with  themselves.  Saturdays,  the 
men  generally  worked  in  their  patches  (private  gardens),  and 
the  women  washed  and  mended  clothes.  Sundays,  they 
nearly  all  went  to  a  Sabbath  School  which  the  mistress  taught, 
and  to  meeting,  but  they  were  not  obliged  to  go ;  they  could 
come  and  go  as  they  pleased  all  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  they 
were  not  looked  after  at  all.  Only  on  Monday  morning,  if 
there  should  any  one  be  missing,  or  any  one  should  come  to 
the  field  with  ragged  or  dirty  clothes,  he  would  be  whipped. 
He  had  often  noticed  how  much  more  intelligent  and  sprightly 
these  negroes  all  were  than  the  common  run ;  a  great  many 
of  them  had  books  and  could  read  and  write  ;  and  on  Sundays 
they  were  smartly  dressed,  some  of  them  better  than  he  or 
his  wife  ever  thought  of  dressing.  These  things  were  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  money  they  made  out  of  their  patches,  work¬ 
ing  Saturdays. 

There  were  two  other  large  plantations  near  him,  in  both 
of  which  the  negroes  were  turned  out  to  work  at  half-past 
three  every  week-day  morning — I  might  hear  the  bell  ring 
for  them — and  frequently  they  were  not  stopped  till  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  Saturday  nights  the  same  as  any  other. 
One  of  them  belonged  to  a  very  religious  lady,  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  at  half-past  nine  she  had  her  bell  rung  for  Sunday 
School,  and  after  Sunday  School  they  had  a  meeting,  and 
after  dinner  another  religious  service.  Every  negro  on  the 
plantation  was  obliged  to  attend  all  these  exercises,  and  if 
they  were  not  dressed  clean  they  were  whipped.  They  were 
never  allowed  to  go  off  the  plantation,  and  if  they  were  caught 
speaking  to  a  negro  from  any  other  place,  they  were  whipped. 
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They  could  all  of  them  repeat  the  catechism,  he  belieyecl,  but 
they  were  the  dullest,  and  laziest,  and  most  sorrowful  looking 
negroes  he  ever  saw. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  as  regards 
their  material  comfort,  had  greatly  improved  within  twenty 
years.  He  did  not  know  that  it  had  in  other  respects.  It 
would  not  be  a  bit  safer  to  turn  them  free  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  than  it  would  have  been  twenty  years  ago.  Of  this  he 
was  quite  confident.  Perhaps  they  were  a  little  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  Imew  more,  but  they  were  not  as  capable  of  self¬ 
guidance,  not  as  much  accustomed  to  work  and  contrive  for 
themselves,  as  they  used  to  be,  when  they  were  not  fed  and 
clothed  nearly  as  well  as  now. 

Beyond  the  excessive  labour  required  of  them  on  some 
plantations,  he  did  not  think  slaves  were  often  treated  with 
unnecessary  cruelty.  It  was  necessary  to  use  the  lash  occa¬ 
sionally.  Slaves  never  really  felt  under  any  moral  obligation  to 
obey  their  masters.  Faithful  service  was  preached  to  them 
as  a  Christian  duty,  and  they  pretended  to  acknowledge  it, 
but  the  fact  was  that  they  were  obedient  just  so  far  as  they 
saw  that  they  must  be  to  avoid  punishment ;  and  punishment 
v/as  necessary,  now  and  then,  to  maintain  their  faith  in  their 
master’s  power.  He  had  seventeen  slaves,  and  he  did  not 
suppose  that  there  had  been  a  hundred  strokes  of  the  whip  on 
his  place  for  a  year  past. 

He  asked  if  there  were  many  Americans  in  Texas  who 
were  opposed  to  slavery,  and  if  they  were  free  to  express 
themselves.  I  said  that  the  wealthy  Americans  there  were 
all  slaveholders  themselves ;  that  their  influence  all  went  to 
encourage  the  use  of  slave-labour,  and  render  labour  by  vdiites 
disreputable.  ‘^^Biit  are  there  not  a  good  many  northern 
men  there  ?”  he  asked.  The  northern  men,  I  replied,  were 
chiefly  merchants  or  speculators,  ^vho  had  but  one  idea,  which 
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was  to  make  money  as  fast  as  they  conld ;  and  nearly  all  tke 
little  money  ttiere  was  in  tliat  country  was  in  tire  kands  of 
the  largest  slaveholders. 

If  that  was  the  way  of  things  there,  he  said,  there  could 
not  be  much  chance  of  its  becoming  a  Free  State.  I  thought 
the  chances  were  against  it,  but  if  the  Germans  continued  to 
flock  into  the  country,  it  would  rapidly  acquire  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  free-labour  community,  including 
an  abundance  and  variety  of  skilled  labour,  a  home  market 
for  a  variety  of  crops,  denser  settlements,  and  more  numerous 
social,  educational,  and  commercial  conveniences.  There 
would  soon  be  a  large  body  of  small  proprietors,  not  so 
wealthy  that  the  stimulus  to  personal  and  active  industry 
would  have  been  lost,  but  yet  able  to  indulge  in  a  good  many 
luxuries,  to  found  churches,  schools,  and  railroads,  and  to 
attract  thither  tradesmen,  mechanics,  professional  men,  and 
artists.  Moreover,  the  labourers  who  were  not  landholders 
would  be  intimately  blended  with  them  in  all  their  interests ; 
the  two  classes  not  living  dissociated  from  each  other,  as  was 
the  case  generally  at  the  South,  but  engaged  in  a  constant 
fulnlment  of  reciprocal  obligations.  I  told  him  that  if  such  a 
character  of  society  could  once  be  firmly  and  extensively 
established  before  the  country  was  partitioned  out  into  these 
little  independent  negro  kingdoms,  which  had  existed  from 
the  beginning  in  every  other  part  of  the  South,  I  did  not 
think  any  laws  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  slavery.  It 
might  be  a  slave  State,  but  it  would  be  a  free  people. 

On  coming  from  my  room  in  the  morning,  my  host  met 
me  with  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  I  have  slept  very 
little  with  thinking  of  what  you  told  me  about  western  Texas. 
I  think  I  shall  have  to  go  there.  If  we  could  get  rid  of 
slavery  in  this  region,  I  believe  we  v/ould  soon  be  the  most 
prosperous  people  in  the  world.  What  a  disadvantage  it 
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must  be  to  liaye  your  ground  all  frozen  np,  and  to  be  obliged 
to  fodder  your  cattle  five  months  in  the  year,  as  yon  do  at  tlie 
North.  I  don’t  see  how  yon  live.  I  think  I  should  like  to 
buy  a  small  farm  near  some  town  where  I  conld  send  my 
children  to  school — a  farm  that  I  conld  take  care  of  with  one 
or  two  hired  men.  One  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  yon,  are  the 
Germans  learning  English  at  all  ?”  Oh,  yes  ;  they  teach 
the  children  English  in  their  schools.”  And  have  they  good 
schools  ?”  “  Y/herever  they  have  settled  at  all  closely  they 

have.  At  New  Braunfels  they  employ  American  as  well  as 
German  teachers,  and  instrnction  can  be  had  in  the  classics, 
natural  history,  and  the  higher  mathematics.”  Upon  my 
word,  I  think  I  must  go  there,”  he  replied.  (Since  then,  as 
I  hear,  an  educational  institution  of  a  high  pharacter,  has 
been  established  by  German  influence  in  San  Antonio,  teachers 
in  which  are  from  Harvard.) 

YQien  I  left  he  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  on  with  me  some 
miles,  saying  he  did  not  often  find  an  intelligent  man  who 
liked  to  converse  with  him  on  the  question  of  slavery.  It 
seemed  to  him  there  was  an  epidemic  insanity  on  the  subject. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  state  his  views  at  length.  They  were 
precisely  those  which  used  to  be  common  among  aU  respect¬ 
able  men  at  the  South. 

As  we  rode  an  old  negro  met  and  greeted  us  warmly.  My 
companion  hereupon  observed  that  he  had  never  uttered  his 
sentiments  in  the  presence  of  a  slave,  but  in  some  way  all  the 
slaves  in  the  country  had,  he  thought,  been  informed  what 
they  were,  for  they  all  looked  to  him  as  their  special  friend. 
When  they  got  into  trouble,  they  would  often  come  to  him 
for  advice  or  assistance.  This  morning  before  I  was  up,  a 
negro  came  to  him  from  some  miles  distant,  who  had  been 
working  for  a  white  man  on  Sundays  till  he  owed  him  three 
dollars,  which,  now  that  the  negro  wanted  it,  he  said  he 
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could  not  pay.  He  had  giyen  the  negro  the  three  dollars, 
for  he  thought  he  could  manage  to  get  it  from  the  white 
man. 

He  confirmed  an  impression  I  had  begun  to  get  of  the 
purely  dramatic  character  of  what  passed  for  religion  with 
most  of  the  slaves.  One  of  his  slaves  was  a  preacher,  and  a 
favourite  among  them.  He  sometimes  went  to  plantations 
twenty  miles  away— even  further — on  a  Sunday,  to  preach  a 
funeral  sermon,  making  journeys  of  fifty  miles  a  day  on  foot. 
After  the  sermon,  a  hat  would  be  passed  round,  and  he  some¬ 
times  brought  home  as  much  as  ten  dollars.  He  was  a 
notable  pedestrian ;  and  once  when  he  had  committed  some 
abominable  crime  for  which  he  loiev/  he  would  have  to  be 
punished,  and  had  run  away,  he  (Mr.  Watson)  rode  after  him 
almost  immediately,  often  got  in  sight  of  him,  but  did  not 
overtake  him  until  the  second  day,  when  starting  early  in  the 
morning  he  overhauled  him  crossing  a  broad,  smooth  field. 
When  the  runaway  parson  saw  that  he  could  not  escape,  he 
jumped  up  into  a  tree  and  called  out  to  him,  with  a  cheerful 
voice,  I  gin  ye  a  good  run  dis  time,  didn’t  I,  massa  ?”  He 
was  the  most  rascally  negro,  the  worst  liar,  thief,  and 
adulterer  on  his  place.  Indeed,  when  he  v/as  preaching,  he 
always  made  a  strong  point  of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  would 
V'Oep  and  bellow  about  it  like  a  bull  of  Bashan,  till  he  got  a 
whole  camp  meeting  into  convulsions. 

The  night  after  leaving  Mr.  Watson’s  I  was  kindly  received 
by  a  tradesman,  who  took  me,  after  closing  his  shop,  to  his 
mother’s  house,  a  log  cabin,  but  more  comfortable  than  many 
more  pretentious  residences  at  which  I  passed  a  night  on  this 
journey.  For  the  first  time  in  many  months  tea  was  offered 
me.  It  was  coarse  Bohea,  sweetened  with  honey,  which  was 
stirred  into  the  tea  as  it  boiled  in  a  kettle  over  the  fire,  by 
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the  old  lady  herself,  whose  especial  luxury  it  seemed  to  be. 
She  asked  me  if  folks  ever  drank  tea  at  the  Norths  and  when 
I  spoke  of  green  tea  said  she  had  never  heard  of  that  kind  of 
tea  before.  They  owned  a  number  of  slaves,  but  the  young 
man  looked  after  my  horse  himself.  There  was  a  good 
assortment  of  books  and  newsj)apers  at  this  house,  and  the 
people  were  quite  intelligent  and  very  amiable. 

The  next  day,  I  passed  a  number  of  small  Indian  farms, 
very  badly  cultivated — the  corn  nearly  concealed  by  weeds. 
The  soil  became  poorer  than  before,  and  the  cabins  of  poor 
people  more  frequent.  I  counted  about  ten  plantations,  or 
negro-cultivated  farms,  in  twenty  miles.  A  planter,  at  whose 
house  I  called  after  sunset,  said  it  was  not  convenient  for  him 
to  accommodate  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  until  it  was 
quite  dark.  The  next  house  at  which  I  arrived  was  one  of 
the  commonest  sort  of  cabins.  I  had  passed  twenty  like  it 
during  the  day,  and  I  thought  I  would  take  the  opportunity 
to  get  an  interior  knowledge  of  them.  The  fact  that  a  horse 
and  waggon  were  kept,  and  that  a  considerable  area  of  land 
in  the  rear  of  the  cabin  was  planted  with  cotton,  showed  that 
the  family  were  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  class,  yet,  as  they 
were  not  able  even  to  hire  a  slave,  they  may  be  considered  to 
represent  very  favourably,  I  believe,  the  condition  of  the 
poor  whites  of  the  plantation  districts.  The  whites  of  the 
county,  I  observe,  by  the  census,  are  three  to  one  of  the 
slaves ;  in  the  nearest  adjoining  county,  the  propiortion  is 
reversed ;  and  within  a  few  miles  the  soil  was  richer,  and 
large  plantations  occurred. 

It  was  raining,  and  nearly  nine  o’clock.  The  door  of  the 
cabin  was  open,  and  I  rode  up  and  conversed  with  the  occu¬ 
pant  as  he  stood  within.  He  said  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  in  travellers,  and  his  wife  was  about  sick,  but 
if  I  was  a  mind  to  put  up  with  common  fare,  he  didn’t  care. 
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Grateful,  I  dismounted  and  took  the  seat  he  had  vacated  by 
the  fire,  while  he  led  away  my  horse  to  an  open  shed  in  the 
rear — his  own  horse  ranging  at  large,  when  not  in  use,  during 
the  summer. 

The  house  was  all  comprised  in  a  single  room,  twenty-eight 
by  twenty-five  feet  in  area,  and  open  to  the  roof  above. 
There  was  a  large  fireplace  at  one  end  and  a  door  on  each 
side — no  windows  at  all.  Two  bedsteads,  a  spinning-wheel, 
a  packing-case,  which  served  as  a  bureau,  a  cupboard,  made 
of  rough  hewn  slabs,  two  or  three  deer-skin  seated  chairs,  a 
Connecticut  clock,  and  a  large  poster  of  Jayne’s  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  constituted  all  the  visible  furniture,  either  useful  or 
ornamental  in  purpose.  A  little  girl,  immediately,  without 
having  had  any  directions  to  do  so,  got  a  frying-pan  and  a 
chunk  of  bacon  from  the  cupboard,  and  cutting  slices  from  the 
latter,  set  it  frying  for  my  supper.  The  woman  of  the  house 
sad  sulkily  in  a  chair  tilted  hack  and  leaning  against  the  logs^ 
spitting  occasionally  at  the  fire,  hut  took  no  notice  of  me, 
barely  nodding  when  I  saluted  her.  A  baby  lay  crying  on 
the  floor.  I  quieted  it  and  amused  it  with  my  watch  till  the 
little  girl,  having  made  coffee”  and  put  a  piece  of  corn-bread 
on  the  table  with  the  bacon,  took  charge  of  it. 

I  hoped  the  woman  was  not  very  ill. 

Got  the  headache  right  bad,”  she  answered.  “  Have  the 
headache  a  heap,  I  do.  Knew  I  should  have  it  to-night. 
Been  cuttin’  brush  in  the  cotton  this  arternoon.  Knew’t 
would  bring  on  my  headache.  Told  him  so  when  I  begun.” 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  supper  and  fed  Jude,  the 
little  girl  put  the  fragments  and  the  dishes  in  the  cupboard, 
shoved  the  table  into  a  corner,  and  dragged  a  quantity  of 
quilts  from  one  of  the  bedsteads,  which  she  spread  upon  the 
floor,  and  presently  crawled  among  them  out  of  sight  for  the 
night.  The  woman  picked  up  the  child — which,  though  still 
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a  siiclding,  she  said  was  twenty-two  months  old — and  nursed 
it,  retaking  her  old  position.  The  man  sat  with  me  by  the 
fire,  his  back  towards  her.  The  baby  haying  fallen  asleep 
was  laid  away  somewhere,  and  the  woman  dragged  off  another 
lot  of  quilts  from  the  beds,  spreading  them  upon  the  floor. 
Then  taking  a  deep  tin  pan,  she  filled  it  with  alternate  layers 
of  corn-cobs  and  hot  embers  from  the  fire.  This  she  placed 
upon  a  large  block,  which  was  evidently  used  habitually  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin.  A  furious  smoke 
arose  from  it,  and  we  soon  began  to  cough.  Most  too 
much  smoke,”  observed  the  man.  Hope  ’twill  drive  out  all 
the  gnats,  then,”  replied  the  woman.  (There  is  a  very  minute 
flying  insect  here,  the  bite  of  which  is  excessively  sharp.) 

The  woman  suddenly  dropped  off  her  outer  garment  and 
stepped  from  the  midst  of  its  folds,  in  her  petticoat ;  then, 
taking  the  baby  from  the  place  where  she  had  deposited  it, 
lay  down  and  covered  herself  with  the  quilts  upon  the  floor. 
The  man  told  me  that  I  could  take  the  bed  which  remained 
on  one  of  the  bedsteads,  and  kicking  off  his  shoes  only,  rolled 
himself  into  a  blanket  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  I  ventured  to 
take  off'  my  cravat  and  stockings,  as  well  as  my  boots,  but 
almost  immediately  put  my  stockings  on  again,  drawing  their 
tops  over  my  pantaloons.  The  advantage  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  that,  although  my  face,  eyes,  ears,  neck,  and  hands, 
were  immediately  attacked,  the  vermin  did  not  reach  my  legs 
for  two  or  three  hours.  Just  after  the  clock  struck  two,  I 
distinctly  heard  the  man  and  the  woman,  and  the  girl  and 
the  dog  scratching,  and  the  horse  out  in  the  shed  stamping 
and  gnawing  himself.  Soon  afterward  the  man  exclaimed, 
“Good  God  Almighty — mighty!  mighty!  mighty!”  and 
jumping  U23  pulled  off  one  of  his  stockings,  shook  it,  scratched 
his  foot  vehemently,  put  on  the  stocking,  and  lay  down 
again  with  a  groan.  The  two  doors  were  open,  and  through 
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the  logs  and  the  openings  in  the  roof,  I  saw  the  clouds  divide 
and  the  moon  and  stars  reveal  themselves.  The  woman, 
after  having  been  nearly  smothered  by  the  smoke  from  the 
pan  which  she  had  originally  placed  close  to  her  own  pillow, 
rose  and  placed  it  on  the  sill  of  the  windward  door,  where  it 
burned  feebly  and  smoked  Instily,  like  an  altar  to  the  Lares, 
all  night.  For  Innately  the  cabin  was  so  open  that  it  gave  ns 
little  annoyance,  while  it  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
keeping  all  flying  insects  at  a  distance. 

When,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  I  said  that  I  wonld  like 
to  wash  my  face,  water  was  given  me  for  the  purpose  in  an 
earthen  pie-dish.  Jnst  as  breakfast,  Avhich  was  of  exactly 
the  same  materials  as  my  snpper,  was  ready,  rain  began  to 
fall,  presently  in  snch  a  smart  shower  as  to  put  the  fire  out 
and  compel  ns  to  move  the  table  nnder  the  least  leaky  part  of 
the  roof. 

At  breakfast  occnrred  the  following  conversation : — 

Are  there  many  niggers  in  New  York  ?” 

“  Yery  few.’^ 

How  do  yon  get  yonr  work  done 

“  There  are  many  Irish  and  German  people  constantly 
coming  there  who  are  glad  to  get  work  to  do.” 

Oh,  and  yon  have  them  for  slaves  ?” 

They  want  money  and  are  willing  to  work  for  it.  A 
great  many  American-born  work  for  wages,  too.” 

“  What  do  yon  have  to  pay  ?” 

Ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  month.” 

“  There  was  a  heap  of  Irishmen  to  work  on  the  railroad  ; 
they  was  paid  a  dollar  a  day;  there  was  a  good  many 
Americans,  too,  bnt  mostly  they  had  little  carts  and  mnles, 
and  hanled  dirt  and  sich  like.  They  was  paid  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dollars  a  month  and  found.” 

Y/hat  did  they  find  them  ?” 
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Oh,  blanket  and  shoes,  I  expect ;  they  put  up  kind  o’ 
tents  hke  for  ’em  to  sleep  in  altogether.” 

What  food  did  they  find  them  ?” 

“  Oh,  common  food  ;  bacon  and  meal.” 

“  What  do  they  generally  give  the  niggers  on  the  planta¬ 
tions  here  ?” 

A  peck  of  meal  and  three  pound  of  bacon  is  what  they 
call  ’lowance,  in  general,  I  believe.  It  takes  a  heap  o’  meat 
on  a  big  plantation.  I  was  on  one  of  William  E.  King’s 
plantations  over  in  Alabamy,  where  there  was  about  fifty 
niggers,  one  Sunday  last  summer,  and  I  see  ’em  weighin’ 
outen  the  meat.  Tell  you,  it  took  a  powerful  heap  on  it. 
They  had  an  old  nigger  to  weigh  it  out,  and  he  warn’t  no 
ways  particlder  about  the  weight.  He  just  took  and  chopped 
it  off,  middlins,  in  chunks,  and  he’d  throw  them  into  the  scales, 
and  if  a  piece  weighed  a  pound  or  two  over  he  wouldn’t  mind 
it ;  he  never  took  none  back.  Ain’t  niggers  aU-fired  sassy  at 
the  North?” 

No,  not  particularly.” 

Ain’t  they  aU  free,  there  ?  I  hearn  so.” 

Yes.” 

Well,  how  do  they  get  along  when  they ’s  free  ?” 

I  never  have  seen  a  great  many,  to  know  their  circum¬ 
stances  very  weU.  Eight  about  where  I  live  they  seem  to 
me  to  live  quite  comfortably ;  more  so  than  the  niggers  on 
these  big  plantations  do,  I  should  think.” 

Oh,  they  have  a  mighty  hard  time  on  the  big  plan¬ 
tations  I ’d  ruther  be  dead  than  to  be  a  nigger  on  one  of 
these  big  plantations.” 

Why,  I  thought  they  were  pretty  weU  taken  care  of  on 
them.” 

The  man  and  his  wife  both  looked  at  me  as  if  surprised, 
and  smiled. 
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Why-j  they  are  well  fed,  are  they  not  T 

“  Oh,  hnt  they  work  ’em  so  hard.  My  God,  sir,  in  pickin’ 
time  on  these  plantations  they  start  ’em  to  work  ’fore  light, 
and  they  don’t  give  ’em  time  to  eat.” 

“  I  supposed  they  generally  gave  them  an  hour  or  two  at 
noon.” 

“  No,  sir  ;  they  just  carry  a  piece  of  bread  and  meat  in 
their  pockets  and  they  eat  it  when  they  can,  standin’  up. 
They  have  a  hard  life  on ’t,  that ’s  a  fact.  I  reckon  you  can 
get  along  about  as  well  withouten  slaves  as  with  ’em,  can’t 
you,  in  New  York  ?” 

“  In  New  York  there  is  not  nearly  so  large  a  proportion  of 
very  rich  men  as  here.  There  are  very  few  people  who  farm 
over  three  hundred  acres,  and  the  greater  number — nineteen 
out  of  twenty,  I  suppose — work  themselves  with  the  hands 
they  employ.  Yes,  I  think  it’s  better  than  it  is  here,  for  all 
concerned,  a  great  deal.  Folks  that  can’t  afford  to  buy 
niggers  get  along  a  great  deal  better  in  the  Free  States,  I 
think  ;  and  I  guess  that  those  who  could  afford  to  have 
niggers  get  along  better  without  them.” 

“I  no  doubt  that’s  so.  I  wish  there  warn’t  no  niggers 
here.  They  are  a  great  cuss  to  this  country,  I  expect.  But 
’twouldn’t  do  to  free  ’em ;  that  wouldn’t  do  nohow  !” 

“  Are  there  many  people  here  who  think  slavery  a  curse  to 
the  country  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  a  great  many.  I  reckon  the  majority  would  be 
right  glad  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  niggers.  But  it  wouldn’t 
never  do  to  free  ’em  and  leave  ’em  here.  I  don’t  know 
anybody,  hardly,  in  favour  of  that.  Make  ’em  free  and.  leave 
’em  here  and  they’d  steal  everything  we  made.  Nobody 
couldn’t  live  here  then.” 

These  views  of  slavery  seem  to  be  universal  among  people  of 
this  class.  They  were  repeated  to  me  at  least  a  dozen  times. 
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Wliere  I  used  to  live  [Alabama],  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  boy — must  ha’  been  about  twenty  years  ago — folks  was 
dreadful  frightened  about  the  niggers.  I  remember  they 
built  pens  in  the  woods  where  they  could  hide,  and  Christmas 
time  they  went  and  got  into  the  pens,  ’fraid  the  niggers  was 
risin’.” 

“  I  remember  the  same  time  where  we  was  in  South 
Carolina,”  said  his  wife ;  “we  had  all  our  things  put  up  in  bags, 
so  we  could  tote  ’em,  if  we  heerd  they  was  cornin’  our  way.” 

They  did  not  suppose  the  niggers  ever  thought  of  rising 
now,  but  could  give  no  better  reason  for  not  supposing  so  than 
that  “  everybody  said  there  warn’t  no  danger  on  ’t  now.” 

Hereabouts  the  plantations  were  generally  small,  ten  to 
twenty  negroes  on  each  ;  sometimes  thirty  or  forty.  Where 
he  used  to  live  they  were  big  ones — forty  or  fifty,  sometimes 
a  hundred  on  each.  He  had  lived  here  ten  years.  I  could 
not  make  out  why  he  had  not  accumulated  wealth,  so  small  a 
family  and  such  an  inexpensive  style  of  living  as  he  had.  He 
generally  planted  twenty  to  thirty  acres,  he  said ;  this  year 
he  had  sixteen  in  cotton  and  about  ten,  he  thought,  in  corn. 
Decently  cultivated,  this  planting  should  have  produced  him 
five  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  cotton,  besides  supplying  him 
with  bread  and  bacon — his  chief  expense,  apparently.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  was  a  very  large  planting  for  his  little 
family;  he  would  need  some  hel2i  in  picking  time.  He 
ought  to  have  some  now,  he  said ;  grass  and  bushes  were  all 
overgrowing  him  ;  he  had  to  work  just  like  a  nigger  ;  this 
durnation  rain  would  just  make  the  weeds  jump,  and  he 
didn’t  expect  he  should  have  any  cotton  at  all.  There  warn’t 
much  use  in  a  man’s  trying  to  get  along  by  himself ;  every 
thing  seemed  to  set  in  agin  him.  He’d  been  trying  to  hire 
somebody,  but  he  couldn’t,  and  his  wife  was  a  sickly  kind  of 
a  woman. 
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His  wife  reckoned  lie  miglit  hire  some  help  if  he’d  look 
round  sharp. 

My  horse  and  dog  were  as  well  cared  for  as  possible,  and  a 
snack  ”  of  bacon  and  corn-bread  was  offered  me  for  noon, 
which  has  been  unusual  in  Mississippi.  When  I  asked  what 
I  should  pay,  the  man  hesitated  and  said  he  reckoned  what  I 
had  had,  wasn’t  worth  much  of  anything ;  he  was  sorry  he 
could  not  have  accommodated  me  better.  I  offered  him  a 
dollar,  for  which  he  thanked  me  warmly.  It  is  the  first 
instance  of  hesitation  in  charging  for  a  lodging  which  I  have 
met  with  from  a  stranger  at  the  South. 

Northern  Alctbama,  June  15th. — I  have  to-day  reached 
a  more  distinctly  hilly  country — somewhat  rocky  and  rugged, 
but  with  inviting  dells.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  less  frequently 
fertile;  cotton-fields  are  seen  only  at  long  intervals,  the 
crops  on  the  small  proportion  of  cultivated  land  being  chiefly 
corn  and  oats,  I  notice  also  that  white  men  are  more  com¬ 
monly  at  work  in  the  fields  than  negroes,  and  this  as  well 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  as  of  corn. 

The  larger  number  of  the  dwellings  are  rude  log  huts,  of 
only  one  room,  and  that  unwholesomely  crowded.  I  saw  in 
and  about  one  of  them,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  square,  five 
grown  persons,  and  as  many  children.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  monotony  of  these  huts  is  agreeably  varied  by  neat, 
white,  frame  houses.  At  one  such,  I  dined  to-day,  and  was 
comfortably  entertained.  The  owner  held  a  number  of  slaves, 
but  made  no  cotton.  He  owned  a  saw  mill,  was  the  post¬ 
master  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  been  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

I  asked  him  why  the  capital  had  been  changed  from  Tusca¬ 
loosa  to  Montgomery.  He  did  not  know.  Because  Mont¬ 
gomery  is  more  central  and  easy  of  access,  probably,”  I 
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suggested.  No,  I  don’t  think  that  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.”  “  Is  Tuscaloosa  an  unhealthy  place  ?”  No,  sir  ; 
healthier  than  Montgomery,  I  reckon.”  Was  it  then 
simply  because  the  people  of  the  southern  districts  were 
stronger,  and  used  their  power  to  make  the  capital  more  con¬ 
venient  of  access  to  themselves  ?”  Well,  no,  I  don’t  think 
that  was  it,  exactly.  The  fact  is,  sir,  the  people  here  are  not 
like  you  northern  people ;  they  don’t  reason  out  everything 
so.  They  are  fond  of  change,  and  they  got  tired  of  Tusca¬ 
loosa  ;  the  Montgomery  folks  wanted  it  there  and  offered  to 
pay  for  moving  it,  so  they  let  ’em  have  it ;  ’t  was  just  for  a 
change.”  If  there  reaUy  was  no  better  reason,  was  it  not 
rather  wasteful  to  give  up  all  the  public  buildings  at  Tusca¬ 
loosa  ?”  “  Oh,  the  Montgomery  people  wanted  it  so  bad  they 
promised  to  pay  for  building  a  new  State  House ;  so  it  did 
not  cost  anything.” 

Quite  on  a  par  with  the  economics  of  southern  commercial 
conventions. 

I  passed  the  night  at  the  second  framed  house  that  I  saw 
during  the  day,  stopping  early  in  order  to  avail  myself  of  its 
promise  of  comfort.  It  was  attractively  situated  on  a  hill¬ 
top,  with  a  peach  orchard  near  it.  The  proprietor  owned  a 
dozen  slaves,  and  made  cotton,”  he  said,  “  with  other  crops.” 
He  had  some  of  his  neighbours  at  tea  and  at  brealdast ; 
sociable,  kinclly  people,  satisfied  with  themselves  and  their 
circumstances,  which  I  judged  from  their  conversation  had 
been  recently  improving.  One  coming  in,  remarked  that  he 
had  discharged  a  white  labourer  whom  he  had  employed  for 
some  time  past ;  the  others  congratulated  him  on  being 

shet  ”  of  him ;  all  seemed  to  have  noticed  him  as  a  bad, 
lazy  man;  he  had  often  been  seen  lounging  in  the  field, 
rapping  the  negroes  with  his  hoe  if  they  didn’t  vfork  to  suit 
him.  He  was  about  the  meanest  white  man  I  ever  see,” 
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said  a  woman ;  “  lie  was  a  heap  meaner  n  niggers.  I  reckon 
niggers  would  come  somewliere  between  white  folks  and  such 
as  he.”  “  The  first  thing  I  tell  a  man,”  said  another,  when 
I  hire  him,  is,  ^  if  there’s  any  whippin’  to  he  done  on  this 
place  I  want  to  do  it  myself.’  If  I  saw  a  man  rappin’  my 
niggers  with  a  hoe-handle,  as  I  see  him,  durned  if  I  wouldn’t 
rap  him — the  lazy  whelp.” 

One  of  the  negroes  complimented  my  horse.  ^“^Dar’s  a 
heap  of  genus  in  dat  yar  boss’s  head  !”  The  proprietor  looked 
after  the  feeding  himself. 

These  people  were  extremely  kind ;  inquiring  with  the  sim¬ 
plest  good  feeling  about  my  domestic  relations  and  the  purpose 
of  my  journey.  When  I  left,  one  of  them  walked  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  make  sure  that  I  went  upon  the  right  road.  The 
charge  for  entertainment,  though  it  was  unusually  good,  was 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  less  than  I  have  paid  before,  which  I 
mention,  not  as  Mr.  De  Bow  would  suppose,^  out  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  moderation,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  habits  of 
the  people,  showing,  as  it  may,  either  closer  calculation,  or 
that  the  district  grows  its  own  su23plies,  and  can  furnish  food 
cheaper  than  those  in  which  attention  is  more  exclusively 
given  to  cotton. 

11th. — The  country  continues  hilly,  and  is  well  popu¬ 
lated  by  farmers,  living  in  log  huts,  while  every  mile  or  two, 
on  the  more  level  and  fertile  land,  there  is  a  larger  farm,  with 
ten  or  twenty  negroes  at  work.  A  few  whites  are  usually 
working  near  them,  in  the  same  field,  generally  ploughing 
while  the  negroes  hoe. 

About  noon,  my  attention  was  attracted  towards  a  person 
upon  a  ledge,  a  little  above  the  road,  who  was  throwing  up 
earth  and  stone  with  a  shovel.  I  stopped  to  see  what  the 
purpose  of  this  work  might  be,  and  perceived  that  the  shovellei: 

*  See  De  Bow’s  Review,  for  August,  1857  p.  117. 
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was  a.  woman,  who,  presently  discovering  me,  stopped  and 
called  to  others  behind  her,  and  immediately  a  stout  girl  and 
two  younger  children,  with  a  man,  came  to  the  edge  and 
looked  at  me.  The  woman  was  bareheaded,  and  otherwise 
half-naked,  as  perhaps  needed  to  be,  for  her  work  would  have 
been  thought  hard  by  our  stoutest  labourers,  and  it  was  the 
hottest  weather  of  the  summer,  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston, 
and  on  a  hill-side  in  the  full  face  of  the  noon  sun.  I  pushed 
my  horse  up  the  hill  until  I  reached  them,  when  another  man 
appeared,  and  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  told  me  that  they 
were  getting  out  iron  ore.  One  was  picking  in  a  vein,  having 
excavated  a  short  adit ;  the  other  man  picked  looser  ore  exte¬ 
rior  to  the  vein.  The  women  and  children  shovelled  out  the 
ore  and  piled  it  on  kilns  of  timber,  where  they  roasted  it  to 
make  it  crumble.  It  was  then  carted  to  a  forge,  and  they 
were  paid  for  it  by  the  load.  They  were  all  clothed  very 
meanly  and  scantily.  The  women  worked,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  as  hard  as  the  men.  The  children,  too,  even  to  the 
youngest — a  boy  of  eight  or  ten — Avere  carrying  large  lumps 
of  ore,  and  heaving  them  into  the  kiln,  and  shovelling  the 
finer  into  a  screen  to  separate  the  earth  from  it. 

Immediately  after  leaving  them  I  found  a  good  spot  for 
nooning.  I  roped  my  horse  out  to  graze,  and  spread  my 
blanket  in  a  deep  shade.  I  noticed  that  the  noise  of  their 
work  had  ceased,  and  about  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  Jude 
suddenly  barking,  I  saw  one  of  the  men  peering  at  me 
through  the  trees,  several  rods  distant.  I  called  to  him 
to  come  up.  He  approached  rather  slowly  and  timidly, 
examined  the  rope  with  which  my  horse  was  fastened,  eyed 
me  AUgilantly,  and  at  length  asked  if  I  was  resting  myself. 
I  replied  that  I  was ;  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  knoAV  but 
I  might  be  sick,  and  had  come  to  see  me.  I  thanked  him, 
and  offered  him  a  seat  upon  my  blanket,  which  he  declined. 

I  2 
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Presently  lie  took  up  a  newspaper  tliat  I  had  been  reading, 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  lie  told  me  he  couldn’t  read. 

Polks  don’t  care  much  for  edication  round  here  ;  it  would  be 
better  for  ’em,  I  expect,  if  they  did.”  He  began  then  to 
question  me  closely  about  my  circumstances — > where  I  came 
from,  whither  I  was  going,  etc. 

When  his  curiosity  was  partially  appeased  he  suddenly 
laughed  in  a  silly  manner,  and  said  that  the  people  he  had  been 
working  with  had  watched  me  after  I  left  them ;  they  saw  me 
ride  up  the  hill  and  stop,  ride  on  again,  and  finally  take  off  my 
saddle,  tmn  my  horse  loose  and  tote  my  saddle  away,  and  they 
were  much  frightened,  thinking  I  must  be  crazy  at  least.  When 
he  started  to  come  toward  me  they  told  him  he  wouldn’t  dare 
to  go  to  me,  but  he  saw  how  it  ¥/as,  well  enough — I  was  just 
resting  myself. 

If  I  should  run  down  hill  now,”  said  he,  “  they’d  start 
right  off  and  wouldn’t  stop  for  ten  mile,  reckoning  you  was 
arter  me.  That  would  be  fun ;  oh,  we  have  some  good  fun 
here  sometimes  with  these  green  folks.  There’s  an  amazin’ 
ignorant  set  round  here.” 

I  asked  if  they  were  foreigners. 

‘  Oh,  no  ;  they  are  common,  no  account  people ;  they  used 
to  liye  over  the  hill,  here ;  they  come  right  nigh  starvin’  thar, 
I  expect.” 

They  had  not  been  able  to  get  any  v/ork  to  do,  and  had 
been  ‘^powerful  poor,”  until  he  got  them  to  come  here. 
They  had  taken  an  old  cabin,  worked  with  him,  and  were 
doing  right  well  now.  He  didn’t  let  them  work  in  the  vein 
— he  kept  that  for  himself — but  they  worked  all  around,  and 
some  days  they  made  a  dollar  and  a  half — the  man,  woman, 
and  children  together..  They  had  one  other  girl,  but  she 
had  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  baby  and  keep  cattle 
and  hogs  out  of  their  ‘Vgardien.”  He  had  known  the  woman 
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wlien  she  was  a  girl ;  she  was  always  a  good  one  to  work. 
She’d  got  a  yoice  like  a  bull,  and  she  was  as  smart  as  a  wild 
cat ;  but  the  man  warn’t  no  account.” 

He  had  himself  followed  this  business  (mining)  since  he  was 
a  young  man,  and  could  earn  three  dollars  a  day  by  it  if  he 
tried ;  he  had  a  large  family  and  owned,  a  small  farm  :  never 
laid  up  anything,  always  kept  himself  a  little  in  debt  at  the 
store. 

He  asked  if  I  had  not  found  the  people  more  friendly 
like  ”  up  in  this  country  to  what  they  were  down  below,  and 
assured  me  that  I  would  find  them  grow  more  friendly  as  I  went 
further  North,  so  at  least  he  had  heard,  and  he  knew  where 
he  first  came  from  (Tennessee)  the  people  were  more  friendly 
than  they  were  here.  The  richer  a  man  is,”  he  continued, 
pursuing  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  and  the  more  nig¬ 
gers  he’s  got,  the  poorer  he  seems  to  live.  If  you  want  to 
fare  well  in  this  country  you  stop  to  poor  folks’  housen ;  they 
try  to  enjoy  what  they’ve  got,  while  they  ken,  but  these  yer 
big  planters  they  don’  care  for  nothing  but  to  save.  Now, 
I  never  calculate  to  save  anything ;  I  tell  my  wife  I  work 
hard,  and  I  mean  to  enjoy  what  I  earn  as  fast  as  ifc  comes.” 

Sometimes  he  “  took  up  bee-huntin’  for  a  spell,”  and  made 
money  by  collecting  wild  honey.  He  described  his  manner  of 
finding  the  hives  and  securing  the  honey,  and,  with  a  hushed 
voice,  told  me  a  secret,”  which  was,  that  if  you  carried  three 
leaves,  each  of  a  different  tree  (?)  in  your  hand,  there  was 
never  a  bee  would  dare  to  sting  you. 

I  asked  about  his  children.  He  had  one  grown-up  son, 
who  was  doing  very  well;  he  was  hired  by  the  gentleman 
who  owned  the  forge,  to  cart  ore.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  drive  a  team ;  he  didn’t  have  to  load,  and  he  had  a  nigger 
to  take  care  of  the  horses  when  his  day’s  teaming  was  done. 

His  wages  were  seven  dollars  a  month,  and  board  for  him- 
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self  and  wife.  They  ate  at  the  same  table  with  the  gentleman, 
and  had  good  living,  beside  having  something  out  of  the  store, 
tobacco  and  so  on — tobacco  for  both  on  ’em,  and  two 
people  uses  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  yon  know ;  so  that’s  pretty 
good  wages — seven  dollars  a  month  besides  their  keep  and 
tobacco/’  Irishmen,  he  informed  me,  had  been  employed 
occasionally  at  the  forge.  They  do  well  at  first,  only  they 
is  apt  to  get  into  fights  all  the  time  ;  but  after  they’ve  been 
here  a  year  or  two,  they  get  to  feel  so  independent  and  keer- 
less-like,  you  can’t  get  along  with  ’em.”  He  remained  about 
half  an  hour,  and  not  till  he  returned  did  I  hear  again  the 
noise  of  j)icking  and  shovelling,  and  cutting  timber. 

At  the  forges,  I  was  told,  slave  labour  is  mainly  employed — 
the  slaves  being  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  forges. 

I  spent  that  night  at  a  large  inn  in  a  village.  In  the 
morning  as  I  sat  waiting  in  my  room,  a  boy  opened  the  door. 
Without  looking  up  I  asked,  Well  ?” 

I  didn’t  say  nuthin’,  sar,”  with  a  great  grin. 

What  are  you  waiting  there  for  ?”  Please,  massa,  I 
b’leve  you’s  owin’  me  sutbin’,  sar.”  Owing  you  something  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?”  For  drying  yer  clothes  for  yer,  sar, 
last  night.”  I  had  ordered  him  immediately  after  tea  to  go 
up  stairs  and  get  my  clothes,  which  had  been  drenched  in  a 
shower,  and  hang  them  by  the  kitchen  fine,  that  they  might 
be  dry  if  I  should  wish  to  leave  early  in  the  morning.  When 
I  went  to  my  bedroom  at  nine  o’clock  I  found  the  clothes 
where  I  had  left  them.  I  went  down  and  reported  it  to  the 
landlord,  who  directly  sent  the  boy  for  them.  In  the  morning, 
when  I  got  them  again  I  found  they  were  not  dry  except 
where  they  were  burned.  I  told  him  to  be  gone ;  but  with 
the  door  half  open,  he  stood  putting  in  his  head,  boYfing  and 
grinning.  Please,  sar,  massa  sent  me  out  of  an  errand, 
and  I  was  afeard  you  would  be  gone  before  I  got  back ;  dat’s 
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tlie  reason  wliy  I  mention  it,  sar ;  dat’s  all,  sar  ;  I  hope  you’ll 
sknse  me,  sar,” 

During  the  afternoon  I  rode  on  through  a  valley,  narrov 
and  apparently  fertile,  hut  the  crops  indifferent.  The  general 
social  characteristics  were  the  same  that  I  met  with  yester- 
day. 

At  night  I  stopped  at  a  large  house  having  an  unusual 
number  of  negro  cabins  and  stables  about  it.  The  proprietor, 
a  hearty  old  farmer,  boasted  much  of  his  pack  of  hounds, 
saying  they  had  pulled  down  five  deer  before  he  had  had  a 
shot  at  them.  He  was  much  interested  to  hear  about  Texas, 
the  Indians  and  the  game.  He  reckoned  there  was  a  heap 
of  big  varmint  out  thar.” 

His  crop  of  cotton  did  not  average  two  bales  to  the  hand, 
and  corn  not  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

He  amused  me  much  with  a  humorous  account  of  an  oyster 
supper  to  which  he  had  been  invited  in  town,  and  his  attempts 
to  eat  the  nasty  things”  without  appearing  disconcerted 
before  the  ladies. 

An  old  negro  took  my  horse  when  I  arrived,  and  half  an 
hour  afterward,  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  see  him 
fed.  As  we  walked  toward  the  stables,  he  told  me  that  he 
always  took  care  not  to  forget  gentlemen’s  bosses,  and  to  treat 
them  well ;  then,”  he  said,  bowing  and  with  emphasis, 
^'they  looks  out  and  don’t  forget  to  treat  me  well.” 

The  same  negro  was  called  to  serve  me  as  a  candlestick  at 
bedtime.  He  held  the  candle  till  I  got  into  bed.  As  he  re¬ 
tired  I  closed  my  eyes,  but  directly  afterward,  perceiving  the 
light  return,  I  opened  them.  Uncle  Abram  was  bending 
over  me,  holding  the  candle,  grinning  wuth  his  toothless  gums, 
winking  and  shaking  his  head  in  a  most  mysterious  manner. 

‘‘Hush!  massa,”  he  whispered.  “You  hain’t  got  some¬ 
thing  to  drinlA,  in  dem  saddle-bags,  has  you,  sar  ?” 
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The  farmer  told  me  something  about  nigger  dog>s  they 
didn’t  use  foxhounds,  but  bloodhounds — not  pure,  he  thought, 
but  a  cross  of  the  Spanish  bloodhound  with  the  common 
hounds,  or  curs.  There  were  many  men,  he  said,  in  the 
country  below  here,  who  made  a  business  of  nigger-hunting, 
and  they  had  their  horses  trained,  as  well  as  the  dogs,  to  go 
over  any  common  fence,  or  if  they  couldn’t  leap  it,  to  break  it 
down.  Dogs  were  trained,  when  pups,  to  follow  a  nigger — 
not  allowed  to  catch  one,  however,  unless  they  were  quite 
young,  so  that  they  couldn’t  hurt  him  much,  and  they  were 
always  taught  to  hate  a  negro,  never  being  permitted  to  see 
one  except  to  be  put  in  chase  of  him.  He  believed  that  only 
two  of  a  pack  were  kept  kenneled  all  the  time— -these  were  old, 
keen  ones,  who  led  the  rest  when  they  were  out ;  they  were 
always  kept  coupled  together  with  a  chain,  except  when  trail¬ 
ing.  He  had  seen  a  pack  of  thirteen  who  would  follow  a 
trail  two  days  and  a  half  old,  if  rain  had  not  fallen  in  the 
mean  time.  When  it  rained  immediately  after  a  negro  got 
off,  they  had  to  scour  the  country  where  they  supposed  he 
might  be,  till  they  scented  him. 

When  hard  pushed,  a  negro  always  took  to  a  tree  ;  some¬ 
times,  however,  they  would  catch  him  in  an  open  field.  When 
this  was  the  case  the  hunter  called  ofi'  the  dogs  as  soon  as  he 
could,  unless  the  negro  fought  — that  generally  makes  ’em 
mad  (the  hunters),  and  they’ll  let  ’em  tear  him  a  spell.  The 
owners  don’t  mind  having  them  kind  o’  niggers  tore  a  good 
deal ;  runaways  ain’t  much  account  nohow,  and  it  makes  the 
rest  more  afi:-aid  to  run  away,  when  they  see  how  they  are 
sarved.”  If  they  caught  the  runaway  within  two  or  three 
days,  they  got  from  glO  to  M20;  if  it  took  a  longer  time, 
they  were  paid  more  than  that;  sometimes 200.  They 
asked  their  o^vn  price  ;  if  an  owner  should  think  it  exorbitant, 
he  supposed,  he  said  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  they’d  turn  thc^ 
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nigger  loose,  order  him  to  make  off,  and  tell  his  master  to 
catch  his  own  niggers. 

Sunday. — I  rode  on,  during  the  cool  of  the  morning,  about 
eight  miles,  and  stopped  for  the  day,  at  a  house  pleasantly 
situated  by  a  small  stream,  among  wooded  hills.  During  the 
forenoon,  seven  men  and  three  women,  with  their  children, 
gathered  at  the  house.  All  of  them,  I  concluded,  were  non¬ 
slaveholders,  as  was  our  host  himself;  though,  as  one  told 
me,  ^^with  his  five  boys  he  makes  a  heap  more  crop  than 

Mrs. - ,  who’s  got  forty  niggers.”  How  is  that  ?”  Well, 

she’s  a  woman,  and  she  can’t  make  the  niggers  work ;  she 
won’t  have  a  overseer,  and  niggers  won’t  work,  you  Imow, 
unless  there’s  somebody  to  drive  ’em.” 

Our  host,  when  I  arrived,  had  just  been  pulling  weeds  out 
of  his  potato  patch,  which  he  mentioned  as  an  apology  for  not 
being  a  little  clean,  like  the  rest. 

Beside  the  company  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  large  family 
of  the  house,  there  was  another  traveller  and  myself  to 
dinner,  and  three  bountiful  tables  were  spread,  one  after 
another. 

The  traveller  was  said  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher,  but 
gave  no  indication  of  it,  except  that  he  said  grace  before  meat, 
and  used  the  Hebrew  word  for  Sunday.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  superior  intelligence  to  the  others,  who  were  ignorant 
and  stupid,  though  friendly  and  communicative.  He  asked 
me  what  a  good  nigger  man  could  be  bought  for  in  New 
York he  didn’t  seem  surprised,  or  make  any  further  inquiry, 
when  I  told  him  we  had  no  slaves  there.  Some  asked  me 
much  about  crops,  and  when  I  told  them  that  my  crops  of 
wheat  for  six  years  had  averaged  twenty-eight  bushels,  and 
that  I  had  once  reaped  forty  from  a  single  acre,  they  were 
amazed  beyond  expression,  and  anxious  to  know  how  1  '^put 
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it  in.”  I  described  tbe  process  minutely,  which  astonished 
them  still  more ;  and  one  man  said  he  had  often  thought  they 
might  get  more  wheat  if  they  put  it  in  differently ;  he  had 
thought  that  perhaps  more  wheat  would  grow  if  more  seed 
were  sown,  but  he  never  tried  it.  The  general  practice,  they 
told  me,  was  to  sow  wheat  on  ground  from  which  they  had 
taken  maize,  without  removing  the  maize  stumps,  or  ploughing 
it  at  all ;  they  sowed  three  pecks  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
then  ploughed  it  in — that  was  all.  They  used  the  cradle,  but 
had  never  heard  of  reaping  machines ;  the  crop  was  from  five 
to  ten  bushels  an  acre ;  ten  bushels  was  extraordinary,  six  was 
not  thought  bad.  Of  cotton,  the  ordinary  crop  was  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  or  from  one  to  two  bales  to  a 
hand.  Of  maize,  usually  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  last  year  not  over  ten  ;  this  y^ar  they  thought  it  would 
be  twenty-five  on  the  best  land. 

The  general  admiration  of  Jude  brought  up  the  topic  of 
negro  dogs  again,  and  the  clergyman  told  a  story  of  a  man 
who  hunted  niggers  near  where  he  lived.  He  was  out  once 
with  another  man,  when  after  a  long  search,  they  found  the 
dogs  barking  up  a  big  cottonwood  tree.  They  examined  the 
tree  closely  without  finding  any  negro,  and  concluded  that 
the  dogs  must  have  been  foiled,  and  they  were  about  to  go 

away,  when  Mr. - ,  from  some  distance  off,  thought  he  saw 

a  negro’s  leg  very  high  up  in  the  tree,  where  the  leaves  and 
moss  were  thick  enough  to  hide  a  man  lying  on  the  top  of  a 
limb  with  his  feet  against  the  trunk.  He  called  out,  as  if  he 
really  saw  a  man,  telling  him  to  come  down,  but  nothing 
stirred.  He  sent  for  an  axe,  and  called  out  again,  saying  he 
would  cut  the  tree  to  the  ground  if  he  didn’t  come  down. 
There  was  no  reply.  He  then  cut  half  through  the  tree  on 
one  side,  and  was  beginning  on  the  other,  when  the  negro 
halloed  out  that  if  he  would  stop  he  would  come  down.  He 
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stopped  cutting,  and  the  negro  descended  to  the  lowest  limb, 
which  was  still  far  from  the  ground,  and  asked  the  hunter  to 
take  away  his  dogs,  and  promise  they  shouldn’t  tear  him. 
But  the  hunter  swore  he’d  make  no  conditions  with  him  after 
haying  been  made  to  cut  the  tree  almost  down. 

The  negro  said  no  more,  but  retained  his  position  until  the 
tree  was  nearly  cut  in  two.  When  it  began  to  totter,  he  slid 
down  the  trunk,  the  dogs  springing  upon  him  as  soon  as  he 
was  within  their  reach.  He  fought  them  hard,  and  got  hold 
of  one  by  the  ear ;  that  made  them  fiercer,  and  they  tore  him 
till  the  hunter  was  afraid  they’d  kill  him,  and  stopped  them. 

“Are  dogs  allowed  to  tear  the  negroes  when  they  catch  them  ? 

“  When  the  hunters  come  up  they  always  call  them  off, 
unless  the  nigger  fights.  If  the  nigger  fights  ’em  that  makes 
’em  mad,  and  they  let  ’em  tear  him  good,”  said  the  clergyman. 

There  were  two  or  three  young  women  present,  and  the 
young  men  were  sparking  with  them  in  the  house,  sitting  on 
the  beds  for  want  of  sofas,  the  chairs  being  all  in  use  outside  ; 
the  rest  of  the  company  sat  on  the  gallery  most  of  the  time, 
but  there  was  little  conversation.  It  was  twice  remarked  to 
me,  “  Sunday’s  a  dull  day — ^nothing  to  do.” 

As  the  Methodist  and  I  were  reading  after  dinner,  I 
noticed  that  two  or  three  were  persuading  the  others  to  go 
with  them  somewhere,  and  I  asked  where  they  purposed  to  go. 
They  said  they  wanted  to  go  over  the  mountain  to  hunt  a  bull. 

“  To  shoot  him  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,  it’s  a  working  bull ;  they  got  his  mate  yesterday. 
There  ain’t  but  one  pair  of  cattle  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
they  do  all  the  hauling  for  nine  families.”  They  belonged, 
together  with  their  waggon,  to  one  man,  and  the  rest  borrowed 
of  him.  They  wanted  them  this  week  to  cart  in  their  oats. 
The  strcjy  bull  was  driven  in  toward  night,  yoked  with  an¬ 
other  to  a  waggon,  and  one  of  the  women,  with  her  family,  got 
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into  the  waggon  and  was  carried  home.  The  bulls  were 
fractious  and  had  to  be  led  by  one  man,  while  another  urged 
them  forward  with  a  cudgel. 

Last  night  by  the  way  a  neighbour  came  into  the  house  of 
Uncle  Abram’s  master,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  about 
crojos,  said  that  on  Sunday  he  went  over  to  John  Brown’s  to 
get  him  to  come  out  and  help  him  at  his  harvesting.  He 
found  four  others  there  for  the  same  purpose,  but  John  said 
he  didn’t  feel  well,  and  he  reckoned  he  couldn’t  work.  He 
offered  him  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  to  cradle  for  him ;  but 
when  he  tried  to  persuade  him,  John  spoke  out  plainly  and 
said,  ^^he’d  be  d — d  if  he  was  going  to  work  anyhow so  he 
said  to  the  others,  Come,  boys,  we  may  as  well  go ;  you  can’t 
make  a  lazy  man  work  when  he’s  determined  he  won’t.”  He 
supposed  that  remark  made  him  mad,  for  on  Thursday  John 
came  running  across  his  cotton  patch,  where  he  was  plough¬ 
ing.  He  didn’t  speak  a  word  to  him,  but  cut  along  over  to 
his  neighbour’s  house,  and  told  him  that  he  had  shot  two 
deer,  and  wanted  his  hounds  to  catch  ’em,  promising  to  give 
him  half  the  venison  if  he  succeeded.  He  did  catch  one  of 
them,  and  kept  his  promise. 

This  man  Brown,  they  told  me,  had  a  large  family,  and 
lived  in  a  little  cabin  on  the  mountain.  He  pretended  to 
plant  a  corn  patch,  but  he  never  worked  it,  and  didn’t  make 
any  corn.  They  reckoned  he  lived  pretty  much  on  what  corn 
and  hogs  he  could  steal,  and  on  game.  The  children  were 
described  as  pitiably,  scrawny,”  half-starved  little  wretches. 
Last  summer  his  wife  had  come  to  one  of  them,  saying  they 
had  no  corn,  and  she  wanted  to  pick  cotton  to  earn  some. 
He  had  let  her  go  in  with  the  niggers  and  pick.  She  kept  at 
it  for  two  days,  and  took  her  pay  in  corn.  Afterward  he  saw 
her  little  boy  toting  ”  it  to  the  mill  to  be  ground — much  too 
heavy  a  load  for  Mm. 
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I  asked  if  there  were  many  such  vagabonds. 

Yes,  a  great  many  on  the  mountain,  and  they  make  a 
heap  of  trouble.  There  is  a  law  by  which  they  might  he 
taken  up  [if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  have  no  ‘visible 
means  of  support’]  and  made  to  work  to  support  their 
families  ;  but  the  law  is  never  used.” 

Speaking  of  another  man,  one  said :  “  Hell  be  here  to 

breakfast,  at  your  house  to  dinner,  and  at  Dr. - ’s  to 

supper,  leaving  his  family  to  live  as  best  they  can.”  They 
“  reckoned  ”  he  got  most  of  his  living  in  that  way,  while  his 
family  had  to  get  theirs  by  stealing.  He  never  did  any  work 
except  hunting,  and  they  “reckoned”  he  killed  about  as 
many  shoats  and  yearlings  as  deer  and  tinkeys. 

They  said  that  this  sort  of  people  were  not  often  in¬ 
temperate  ;  they  had  no  money  to  buy  liquor  vdth ;  no  w  and 
then,  when  they’d  sold  some  game  or  done  a  little  v/ork  to 
raise  money,  they’d  have  a  spree ;  but  they  were  more  apt  to 
gamble  it  off  or  spend  it  for  fine  clothes  and  things  to  trick 
out  their  wives. 

June  — .  To-day,  I  am  passing  through  a  valley  of  thin, 
sandy  soil,  thickly  populated  by  poor  farmers.  Negroes  are 
rare,  but  occasionally  neat,  new  houses,  with  other  im¬ 
provements,  shovf  the  increasing  jirosperity  of  the  district. 
The  majority  of  dwellings  are  small  log  cabins  of  one  room, 
with  another  separate  cabin  for  a  kitchen ;  each  house  has  a 
well,  and  a  garden  inclosed  with  palings.  Cows,  goats,  mules 
and  swine,  fowds  and  doves  are  abundant.  The  people  are 
more  social  than  those  of  the  lower  country,  falling  readily 
into  friendly  conversation  with  a  traveller.  They  are  very 
ignorant ;  the  agriculture  is  wretched  and  the  work  hard.  I 
have  seen  three  white  women  hoeing  field  crops  to-day.  A 
spinning-wheel  is  heard  in  every  house,  and  frequently  a  loom 
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is  clanging  in  tlie  gallery,  always  worked  by  women  ;  every 
one  wears  homespun.  The  negroes  have  much  more  individual 
freedom  than  in  the  rich-  cotton  country,  and  are  not  un- 
frequently  heard  singing  or  whistling  at  their  work. 

Tennessee,  June  29^/i. — At  nightfall  I  entered  a  broader  and 
more  populous  valley  than  I  had  seen  before  during  the  day, 
but  for  some  time  there  were  only  small  single  room  log 
cabins,  at  which  I  was  loath  to  apply  for  lodging.  At  length  I 
reached  a  large  and  substantial  log  house  with  negro  cabins. 
The  master  sat  in  the  stoop .  I  asked  if  he  could  accommodate  me. 

What  do  you  want 

Something  to  eat  for  myself  and  horse,  and  room  to  sleep 
under  your  roof.’’ 

The  wust  on’t  is,”  he  said,  getting  up  and  coming  toward 
me,  ‘Sve  haven’t  got  much  for  your  horse.” 

‘‘  You’ve  got  corn,  I  suppose.” 

No,  hain’t  got  no  corn  but  a  little  that  we  want  for  our¬ 
selves,  only  just  enough  to  bread  us  till  corn  comes  again.” 

Well,  you  have  oats  ?” 

Hain’t  got  an  oat.” 

Haven’t  you  hay  ?” 

-  No.” 

Then  I  must  go  further,  for  my  horse  can’t  travel  on 
fodder.” 

''  Hain’t  got  nary  fodder  nuther.” 

Fortunately  I  did  not  have  to  go  much  further  before  I 
came  to  the  best  house  I  had  seen  during  the  day,  a  large, 
neat,  white  house,  with  negro  shanties,  and  an  open  log  cabin 
in  the  front  yard.  A  stout,  elderly,  fine-looking  woman,  in 
a  cool  white  muslin  dress  sat  upon  the  gallery,  fanning 
herself.  Two  little  negroes  had  just  brought  a  pail  of  fresh 
water,  and  she  was  drinking  of  it  with  a  gourd,  as  I  came  to 
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fclie  gate.  I  asked  if  it  would  be  convenient  for  her  to 
accommodate  me  for  the  night,  doubtingly,  for  I  had  learned  to 
distrust  the  accommodations  of  the  wealthy  slaveholders. 

Oh  yes,  get  down ;  fasten  your  horse  there,  and  the 
niggers  will  take  care  of  him  when  they  come  from  their  work. 
Come  up  here  and  take  a  seat.” 

I  brought  in  my  saddle-bags. 

Bring  them  in  here,  into  the  parlour,”  she  said,  where 
they’ll  be  safe.” 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  furnished  with  unusual 
comfort.  ‘‘  The  parlour,”  however,  had  a  bed  in  it.  As  we 
came  out,  she  locked  the  door. 

We  had  not  sat  long,  talking  about  the  weather  (she  was 
suffering  much  from  the  heat),  when  her  husband  came.  He 
was  very  hot  also,  though  dressed  coolly  enough  in  merely  a 
pair  of  short-legged,  unbleached  cotton  trousers,  and  a  shirt 
with  the  bosom  spread  open — no  shoes  nor  stockings.  He 
took  his  seat  before  speaking  to  me,  and  after  telling  his  wife 
it  was  the  hottest  day  he  ever  saw,  squared  his  chair  toward 
me,  threw  it  back  so  as  to  recline  against  a  post,  and  said 
grutSy,  Good  evening,  sir  ;  you  going  to  stay  here  to-night  ?” 

I  replied,  and  he  looked  at  me  a  few  moments  without 
speaking.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  hot  that  he  spoke  with  difficulty. 
At  length  he  got  breath  and  asked  abruptly :  You  a 

mechanic,  sir,  or  a  dentist,  eh — or  what  ?” 

Supper  was  cooked  by  two  young  women,  daughters  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  assisted  by  the  two  little  negro  boys. 
The  cabin  in  front  of  the  house  v/as  the  kitchen,  and  when 
the  bacon  was  dished  up,  one  of  the  boys  struck  an  iron 
triangle  at  the  door.  “  Come  to  supper,”  said  the  host,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  also  the  supper-room. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  took  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  other 
seated  herself  apart  by  the  fire,  and  actually  waited  on  the 
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table,  though  tbe  two  negro  boys  stood  at  the  head  and  foot, 
nominally  waiters,  but  always  anticipated  by  the  Cinderella, 
when  anything  was  wanted. 

A  big  lout  of  a  youth  who  came  from  the  field  with  the 
negroes,  looked  in,  but  seeing  me,  retired.  His  father  called,  but 
his  mother  said,  “  ’t  wouldn’t  do  no  good— he  was  so  bashful.” 

Speaking  of  the  climate  of  the  country,  I  was  informed 
that  a  majority  of  the  folfa  went  barefoot  all  winter,  though 
they  had  snow  much  of  the  time  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and 
the  man  said  he  didn’t  think  most  of  the  men  about  here  had 
more  than  one  coat,  and  they  never  wore  any  in  winter  except 
on  holidays.  That  v^as  the  healthiest  way,”  he  reckoned, 
‘^just  to  toughen  yourself  and  not  wear  no  coat;  no  matter 
how  cold  it  was,  he  didn’t  wear  no  coat.” 

The  master  held  a  candle  for  me  while  I  undressed,  in  a 
large  room  above  stairs ;  and  gave  me  my  choice  of  the  four 
beds  in  it.  I  found  one  straw  bed  (with,  as  usual,  but  one 
sheet),  on  which  I  slept  comfortably.  At  midnight  I  was 
awakened  by  some  one  coming  in.  I  rustled  my  straw,  and 
a  voice  said,  Who  is  there  in  this  room  ?” 

“  A  stranger  passing  the  night ;  who  are  you  ?” 

All  right ;  I  belong  here.  I’ve  been  away  and  have  just 
come  home.” 

He  did  not  take  his  clothes  off  to  sleep.  He  turned  out  to 
be  an  older  son  who  had  been  fifty  miles  away,  looking  after 
a  stray  horse.  When  I  went  down  stairs  in  the  morning, 
having  been  wakened  early  by  flies,  and  the  dawn  of  day 
through  an  open  window,  I  saw  the  master  lying  on  his  bed 
in  the  parlour,”  still  asleep  in  the  clothes  he  wore  at  supper. 
His  wife  was  washing  her  face  on  the  gallery,  being  already 
dressed  for  the  day ;  after  using  the  family  towel,  she  went 
into  the  kitchen,  but  soon  returned,  smoking  a  pipe,  to  her 
chair  in  the  doorway. 
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Yet  everything  betokened  an  opulent  and  prosperous  man 
— rich  land,  extensive  field  crops,  a  number  of  negroes,  and 
considerable  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  He  also  had  capital 
invested  in  mines  and  railroads,  he  told  me.  His  elder  son 
spoke  of  him  as  the  squire.” 

A  negro  woman  assisted  in  preparing  breakfast  (she  had 
probably  been  employed  in  the  field  labour  the  night  before), 
and  both  the  young  ladies  were  at  the  table.  The  squire  ob¬ 
served  to  me  that  he  supposed  we  could  buy  hands  very  cheap 
in  New  York.  I  said  we  could  hire  them  there  at  moderate 
wages.  He  asked  if  we  couldn’t  buy  as  many  as  we  wanted, 
by  sending  to  Ireland  for  them  and  paying  their  passage. 
He  had  supposed  we  could  buy  them  and  hold  them  as  slaves 
for  a  term  of  years,  by  paying  the  freight  on  them.  When  I 
had  corrected  him,  he  said,  a  little  hesitatingly,  “  You  don’t 
have  no  black  slaves  in  New  York  ?”  ‘‘  No,  sir.”  There’s 

niggers  there,  ain’t  there,  only  they’re  all  free  ?”  Yes,  sir.” 

WeU,  how  do  they  get  along  so  ?”  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
most  of  them  live  pretty  comfortably.”  (I  have  changed  my 
standard  of  comfort  lately,  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  negroes  at  the  North  live  more  comfortably 
than  the  majority  of  whites  at  the  South.)  ‘‘  I  wouldn’t  like 
that,”  said  the  old  lady.  ‘‘I  wouldn’t  like  to  live  where 
niggers  was  free,  they  are  bad  enough  when  they  are  slaves : 
it’s  hard  enough  to  get  along  with  them  here,  they’re  so  bad. 
I  reckon  that  niggers  are  the  meanest  critters  on  earth ;  they 
are  so  mean  and  nasty  ”  (she  expressed  disgust  and  indigna¬ 
tion  very  strongly  in  her  face).  If  they  was  to  think  them¬ 
selves  equal  to  we,  I  don’t  think  white  folks  could  abide  it — • 
they’re  such  vile  saucy  things.”  A  negro  woman  and  two 
boys  were  in  the  room  as  she  said  this. 

North  Carolina,  July  lUh, — I  rode  late  last  night,  there 
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being  no  cabins  for  seyeral  miles  in  wbich  I  was  willing  to 
spend  the  niglit,  nntil  I  came  to  one  of  larger  size  than 
usual,  with  a  gallery  on  the  side  toward  the  road  and  a  good 
stable  opposite  it.  A  man  on  the  gallery  was  about  to  answer 
(as  I  judged  from  his  countenance),  reckon  you  can,”  to 
my  inquiry  if  I  could  stay,  when  the  cracked  voice  of  a 
worry ful  woman  screeched  out  from  within,  We  don’t  foller 
takin  in  people.” 

No,  sir,”  said  the  man,  we  don’t  foller  it.” 

How  far  shall  I  have  to  go  ?” 

“  There’s  another  house  a  httle  better  than  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  further  on.” 

To  this  house  I  proceeded — a  cabin  of  one  room  and  a  loft, 
with  a  kitchen  in  a  separate  cabin.  The  owner  said  he  never 
turned  anybody  away,  and  I  was  welcome.  He  did  not  say 
that  he  had  no  corn,  until  after  supper,  when  I  asked  for  it 
to  feed  my  horse.  The  family  were  good-natured,  intelligent 
people,  but  very  ignorant.  The  man  and  his  wife  and  the 
daughters  slept  below,  the  boy  and  I  in  the  cock-loft.  Supper 
and  breakfast  were  eaten  in  the  detached  kitchen.  Yet  they 
were  by  no  means  poor  people.  The  man  told  me  that  he 
had  over  a  thousand  acres  of  rich  tillable  land,  besides  a  large 
extent  of  mountain  range,  the  most  of  which  latter  he  had 
bought  from  time  to  time  as  he  was  able,  to  prevent  the 
settlement  of  squatters  near  his  valley-land.  There  were 
people  who  would  be  bad  neighbours,  I  knew,”  he  said,  that 
would  settle  on  most  any  kind  of  place,  and  everybody  wants 
to  keep  such  as  far  away  from  them  as  they  can.”  (When  I 
took  my  bridle  off,  I  hung  it  up  by  the  stable-door ;  he  took 
it  down  and  said  he’d  hang  it  in  a  safer  place.  He’d  never 
had  anything  stolen  from  here,  and  he  didn’t  mean  to  have — 
it  just  as  well  not  to  put  temptation  before  people,”  and 
he  took  it  into  the  house  and  put  it  under  his  bed.) 
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Besides  this  large  tract  of  land  here,  he  owned  another 
tract  of  two  hundred  acres  with  a  house  upon  it,  rented  for 
one-third  the  produce,  and  another  smaller  farm,  similarly 
rented;  he  also  owned  a  grist  mill,  which  he  rented  to  a 
miller  for  half  the  tolls.  He  told  me  that  he  had  thought  a 
good  deal  formerly  of  moving  to  new  countries,  but  he  had 
been  doing  pretty  well  and  had  stayed  here  now  so  long,  he 
didn’t  much  think  he  should  ever  budge.  He  reckoned  he’d 
got  enough  to  make  him  a  living  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
he  didn’t  know  any  use  a  man  had  for  more’n  that. 

I  did  not  see  a  single  book  in  the  house,  nor  do  I  think 
that  any  of  the  family  could  read.  He  said  that  many  people 
here  were  talking  about  Iowa  and  Indiana;  ‘Svas  Iowa 
(Hiaway)  beyond  the  Texies  ?”  I  opened  my  map  to  show 
him  where  it  was,  but  he  said  he  ‘^wasn’t  scollar’d  enough’’ 
to  understand  it,  and  I  could  not  induce  him  to  look  at  it.  I 
asked  him  if  the  people  here  preferred  Iowa  and  Indiana  to 
Missoiiri  at  all  because  they  were  Free  States.  I  reckon,” 
he  replied,  they  don’t  have  no  allusion  to  that.  Slavery  is 
a  great  cuss,  though,  I  think,  the  greatest  there  is  in  these 
United  States.  There  ain’t  no  account  of  slaves  up  here  in 
the  west,  but  down  in  the  east  part  of  this  State  about 
Fayetteville  there’s  as  many  as  there  is  in  South  Carolina. 
That’s  the  reason  the  West  and  the  East  don’t  agree  in  this 
State  ;  people  out  here  hates  the  Eastern  people.” 

Why  is  that  ?” 

Why  you  see  they  vote  on  the  slave  basis,  and  there’s 
some  of  them  nigger  counties  where  there  ain’t  more’n  four  or 
five  hundred  white  folks,  that  has  just  as  much  power  in  The 
Legislature  as  any  of  our  mountain  counties  w-here  there’ll  be 
some  thousand  voters.’’ 

He  made  further  remarks  against  slavery  and  against  slave- 
hoMers,  When  I  told  him  that  I  entirely  agreed  with  him, 
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and  said  furtlier,  that  poor  white  people  were  usually  far 
better  off  in  the  Free  than  in  the  Slave  States,  he  seemed  a 
little  surprised  and  said,  New  York  ain’t  a  Free  State,  is  it  ?” 

Labourers’  wages  here,  he  stated,  were  from  fifty  cents  to 
one  dollar  a  day,  or  eight  dollars  a  month.  How  much  by 
the  year  ?”  They’s  never  hired  by  the  year.” 

“  Would  it  be  g  75  a  year  ?” 

’Twouldn’t  be  over  that,  anyhow,  but  ’tain’t  general 
for  people  to  hire  here  only  for  harvest  time ;  fact  is,  a  man 
couldn’t  earn  his  board,  let  alone  his  wages,  for  six  months 
in  the  year.” 

But  what  do  these  men  who  hire  out  during  harvest  time 
do  during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  do  they  have  to  earn  enough 
in  those  two  or  three  months  to  live  on  for  the  other  eight  or 
nine  ?” 

Well,  they  gets  jobs  sometimes,  and  they  goes  from  one 
place  to  another.” 

‘‘But  in  winter  time,  when  you  say  there’s  not  work 
enough  to  pay  their  board  ?” 

“  Well,  they  keeps  a  goin’  roimd  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  gets  their  living  somehow.” 

“The  fact  on’t  is,”  he  said  at  length,  as  I  pressed  the 
inquiry,  “  there  ain’t  anybody  that  ever  means  to  work  any 
in  this  country,  except  just  along  in  harvest — folks  don’t  keep 
working  here  as  they  do  in  your  country,  I  expect.” 

“  But  they  must  put  in  their  crops  ?” 

“  Yes,  folks  that  have  farms  of  their  own,  they  do  put  in 
their  craps  and  tend  ’em,  but  these  fellows  that  don’t  have 
farms,  they  won’t  work  except  in  harvest,  when  they  can  get 
high  wages  [  g  8  a  month].  I  hired  a  fellow  last  spring  for 
six  months ;  I  wanted  him  to  help  me  plant  and  tend  my  corn. 
You  see  I  had  a  short  crap  last  year,  and  this  spring  I  had 
to  pay  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  corn  for  bread,  and  I  didn’t 
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want  to  get  caught  so  again,  not  this  year,  so  I  gin  this  fellow 
g  6  a  month  for  six  months —  .g  36  I  gin  him  in  hard  silyer.” 

Paid  it  to  him  in  advance  ?” 

''Yes,  he  vfonldnt  come  less  I’d  pay  him  right  then. 
Well,  he  worked  one  month,  and  maybe  eight  days — no,  I 
don’t  think  it  was  more  than  six  days  over  a  month,  and  then 
he  went  away,  and  I  hain’t  seen  a  sight  on  him  since.  I 
expect  I  shall  lose  my  money — reckon  he  don’t  ever  intend  to 
come  back ;  he  knows  I’m  right  in  harvest,  and  want  him 
now,  if  ever  I  do.” 

"  What  did  he  go  away  for  ?” 

"Why,  he  said  he  was  sick,  but  if  he  was,  he  got  well 
mighty  easy  after  he  stopped  working.” 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?” 

"  Oh,  yes,  he’s  going  round  here.” 

"  What  is  he  doing  ?” 

"  Well,  he’s  just  goin’  round.” 

"  Is  he  at  work  for  any  one  else  ?” 

"  Beckon  not — no,  he’s  just  goin’  round  from  one  place  to 
f^nother.” 

At  supper  and  brealrfast  surprise  was  expressed  that  I 
declined  coffee,  and  more  still  that  I  drank  water  instead  of 
milk.  The  woman  observed,  "’twas  cheap  boarding  me.” 
The  man  said  he  must  get  home  a  couple  more  cows ;  they 
ought  to  drink  milk  more,  coffee  was  so  high  now,  and  he 
believed  milk  would  be  just  as  healthy.  The  woman  asked 
the  price  of  coffee  in  New  York ;  I  could  not  tell  her,  but  said 
I  believed  it  was  uncommonly  high ;  the  crops  had  been 
short.  She  asked  hov/  coffee  grew.  I  told  her  as  well  as  I 
'was  able,  but  concluded  by  saying  I  had  never  seen  it  grow¬ 
ing.  "  Don’t  you  raise  coffee  in  Nev/  York  ?”  she  asked ; 
"  I  thought)  that  was  where  it  came  from.” 

The  butter  was  excellent.  I  said  so,  and  asked  if  they 
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never  made  any  for  sale.  The  woman  said  she  conld  mate 
''  as  good  butter  as  any  ever  was  made  in  the  yarth,  but  she 
couldn’t  get  anything  for  it ;  there  warn’t  many  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  would  buy  it,  and  those  that  did,  would  only  take  it  at 
eight  cents  a  pound  for  goods.”  The  man  said  the  only 
thing  he  could  ever  sell  for  ready  money  was  cattle.  Drovers 
bought  them  for  the  New  York  market,  and  lately  they  were 
very  high — ^four  cents  a  pound.  He  had  driven  cattle  all  the 
way  to  Charleston  himself,  to  sell  them,  and  only  got  four 
cents  a  pound  there.  He  had  sold  corn  here  for  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  a  bushel. 

Although  the  man  could  not  read,  he  had  honoured  letters 
by  calling  one  of  his  children  Washington  Irving another 
was  known  as  Matterson  (Madison  ?).  He  had  never  tried 
manuring  land  for  crops,  but  said,  I  do  believe  it  is  a  good 
plan,  and  if  I  live  I  mean  to  try  it  sometime.” 

July  l^th. — I  stopped  last  night  at  the  pleasantest  house 
I  have  yet  seen  in  the  highlands ;  a  framed  house,  painted 
white,  with  a  log  kitchen  attached.  The  owner  was  a  man 
of  superior  standing.  I  judged  from  the  public  documents 
and  law  books  on  his  table,  that  he  had  either  been  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  or  that  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
There  were  also  a  good  many  other  books  and  newspapers, 
chiefly  of  a  religious  character.  He  used,  however,  some 
singularly  uncouth  phrases  common  here.  He  had  a  store, 
and  carried  on  farming  and  stock  raising.  After  a  conversa¬ 
tion  about  his  agriculture,  I  remarked  that  there  were  but 
few  slaves  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  wished  that  there 
were  fewer.  They  were  not  profitable  property  here,  I  pre¬ 
sumed.  They  were  not,  he  said,  except  to  raise  for  sale ; 
but  there  were  a  good  many  people  here  who  would  not  liave 
them  if  they  were  profitable,  and  yet  who  were  abundantly 
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able  to  buy  them.  They  were  horrid  things^  he  thought ;  he 
would  not  take  one  to  keep  it  if  it  should  be  given  to  him. 
’T would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  the  country,  he  believed,  if 
there  was  not  a  slave  in  it.  He  supposed  it  would  not  be 
right  to  take  them  away  from  those  who  had  acquired  pro¬ 
perty  in  them,  without  any  remuneration,  but  he  wished  they 
could  all  be  sent  out  of  the  country — sent  to  Liberia.  That 
was  what  ought  to  be  done  with  them.  I  said  it  was  evident 
that  where  there  were  no  slaves,  other  things  being  equal, 
there  was  greater  prosperity  than  where  slavery  supplied  the 
labour.  He  didn’t  care  so  much  for  that,  he  said  ;  there  was 
a  greater  objection  to  slavery  than  that,  in  his  mind.  He  was 
afraid  that  there  was  many  a  man  who  had  gone  to  the  bad 
world,  who  wouldn’t  have  gone  there  if  he  hadn’t  had  any 
slaves.  He  had  been  down  in  the  nigger  counties  a  good 
deal,  and  he  had  seen  how  it  worked  on  the  white  people. 
It  made  the  rich  people,  who  owned  the  niggers,  passionate 
and  proud,  and  ugly,  and  it  made  the  poor  people  mean. 

People  that  own  niggers  are  always  mad  with  them  about 
something ;  half  their  time  is  spent  in  swearing  and  yelling 
at  them.” 

“I  see  you  have  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  here,”  said  I; 
‘‘  have  you  read  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes.” 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

“  Think  of  it  ?  I  think  well  of  it.” 

“  Do  most  of  the  people  here  in  the  mountains  think  as 
you  do  about  slavery  ?” 

“  Weil,  there’s  some  thinks  one  way  and  some  another,  but 
there’s  hardly  any  one  here  that  don’t  think  slavery’s  a  curse 
to  our  country,  or  who  Avouldn’t  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.” 

I  asked  what  the  people  about  here  thought  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Bill.  He  couldn’t  say  what  the  majority  thought. 
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Would  people  moving  from  here  to  Nebraska  now,  be  likely 
to  vote  for  the  admission  of  slavery  there  ?  He  thought  not  ; 

most  people  would  much  rather  Hve  in  a  Free  State.”  He 
told  me  that  he  knew  personally  several  persons  who  had 
gone  to  California,  and  taken  slaves  with  them,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  them  back.  There  were  one  or  two  cases 
where  the  negroes  had  been  induced  to  return,  and  these 
instances  had  been  made  much  of  in  the  papers,  as  evidence 
that  the  slaves  were  contented. 

“  That’s  a  great  lie,”  he  said  ;  ^^they  are  not  content,  and 
nine-tenths  of  ’em  would  do  ’most  anything  to  be  free.  Ih’s 
only  now  and  then  that  slaves,  who  are  treated  unusual  kind, 
and  made  a  great  deal  of,  will  choose  to  remain  in  slavery 
if  freedom  is  put  in  their  way.”  He  knew  one  man  (giving 
his  name)  who  tried  to  bring  two  slaves  back  from  California, 
and  had  got  started  with  them,  when  some  white  people  sus¬ 
pecting  it,  went  on  board  the  ship  and  told  him  it  was  against 
the  law  to  hold  negroes  as  slaves  in  California,  and  his  ne¬ 
groes  shouldn’t  go  back  with  him  unless  they  were  willing  to. 
Then  they  went  to  the  slaves  and  told  them  they  need  not 
return  if  they  preferred  to  stay,  and  the  slaves  said  they  had 
wanted  very  much  to  go  back  to  North  Carolina,  yet  they 
would  rather  remain  in  California,  if  they  could  be  free,  and 
so  they  took  them  ashore.  He  had  heard  the  slave  owner 
himself  relating  this,  and  cursing  the  men  who  interfered. 
He  had  told  him  that  they  did  no  more  than  Christians  were 
obliged  to  do. 

I  overtook  upon  the  road,  to-day,  three  young  men  of  the 
poorest  class.  Speaking  of  the  price  of  land  and  the  profit  of 
farming,  one  of  them  said,  believing  me  to  be  a  southerner — 
We  are  all  poor  folks  here  ;  don’t  hardly  make  enough  to 
keep  us  in  liquor.  Anybody  can  raise  as  much  corn  and  hogs 
on  the  mountains  as  he’ll  want  to  live  on,  but  there  ain’t  no 
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ricli  people  here.  Nobody’s  got  any  black  ones — only  three  or 
four ;  no  one’s  got  fifty  or  a  hundred,  like  as  they  have  down 
in  the  East.”  ^^It  would  be  better,”  interrupted  another, 
somewhat  fiercely,  there  warn’t  any  at  all ;  that’s  my  mind 
about  it ;  they’re  no  business  here  ;  they  ought  to  be  in  their 
own  country  and  take  care  of  themselves,  that’s  what  I 
believe,  and  I  don’t  care  who  hears  it.”  But  let  the  reader 
not  be  deceived  by  these  expressions ;  they  indicate  simply 
the  weakness  and  cowardice  of  the  class  represented  by 
these  men.  It  is  not  slavery  they  detest ;  it  is  simply  the 
negro  competition,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  opportunities  to 
make  money  by  negro  owners,  which  they  feel  and  but  dimly 
comprehend. 

If  you  meet  a  man  without  stopping,  the  salutation  here 
always  is,  ^‘How  d’ye  do,  sir?”  never  Good  morning;” 
and  on  parting  it  is,  I  wish  you  well,  sir,”  more  frequently 
than  Good-bye.”  You  are  always  commanded  to  appear  at 
the  table,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  South,  in  a  rough, 
peremptory  tone,  as  if  your  host  feared  you  would  try  to 
excuse  yourself. 

Come  in  to  supper.”  Take  a  seat.”  Some  of  the  fry  ?” 

Help  yourself  to  anything  you  see  that  you  can  eat.” 

They  ask  your  name,  but  do  not  often  call  you  by  it,  but 
hail  you  Stranger,”  or  Friend.” 

Texas  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  plural — the  Texies.” 
“  Bean’t  the  Texies  powerful  sickly  ?” 

“  Ill  ”  is  used  for  vicious.”  ‘‘  Is  your  horse  ill  ?”  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of.  Does  he  appear  so  ?”  No ;  but  some 
horses  will  bite  a  stranger  if  he  goes  to  handling  on  ’em.” 

^Hs  your  horse  ill?”  ''No,  I  believe  not.”  "I  see  he 
kind  o’  drapt  his  ears  when  I  came  up,  ’zif  he  was  playful.” 

Everybody  I’ve  met  in  the  last  three  counties — after  ascer- 
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taining  wliat  parts  I  came  from,  and  wliich  parts  I’m  going 
to,  where  I  got  my  horse,  what  he  cost,  and  of  what  breed  he 
is,  what  breed  the  dog  is,  and  whether  she’s  followed  me  all 
the  way  from  the  Texies,  if  her  feet  ain’t  worn  out,  and  if  I 
don’t  think  I’ll  have  to  tote  her  if  I  go  mnch  farther,  and  if  I 
don’t  want  to  give  her  away,  how  I  like  the  Texies,  etc. — has 
asked  me  whether  I  didn’t  see  a  man  by  the  name  of  Baker  in 

the  Texies,  who  was  sheriff  of - comity,  and  didn’t 

behave  exactly  the  gentleman,  or  another  fellow  by  the  name 

of - j  who  ran  away  from  the  same  connty,  and  cat  to 

the  Texies.  I’ve  been  asked  if  they  had  done  fighting  yet  in 
the  Texies,  referring  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  was 
ended  ten  years  ago.  Indeed  the  ignorance  with  regard  to 
everything  transpiring  in  the  world  ontside,  and  the  absurd 
ideas  and  reports  I  hear,  are  quite  incredible.  It  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  having  been  at  home  in  New  York,  there  should  be 
any  one  there  whom  I  do  not  personally  know,  or  that,  having- 
passed  through  Texas,  I  should  be  unable  to  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  welfare  of  every  one  in  that  State. 

Nortli-easiern  Tennessee, - . — Night  before  last  I  spent 

at  the  residence  of  a  man  who  had  six  slaves ;  last  night,  at 
the  home  of  a  farmer  without  slaves.  Both  houses  were  of 
the  best  class  common  in  this  region ;  two-story  framed 
buildings,  large,  and  with  many  beds,  to  accommodate 
drovers  and  waggoners,  who,  at  some  seasons,  fill  the  houses 
which  are  known  to  be  prepared  with  stabling,  corn,  and  beds 
for  them.  The  slaveholder  was  much  the  wealthier  of  the 
two,  and  his  house  originally  was  the  finer,  but  he  lived  in 
much  less  comfort  than  the  other.  His  house  was  in  great 
need  of  repair,  and  was  much  disordered ;  it  was  dirty,  and 
the  bed  given  me  to  sleep  in  was  disgusting.  He  and  his 
wife  made  the  signs  of  pious  people,  but  were  very  morose 
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or  sadly  silent,  when  not  scolding  and  re-ordering  their 
servants.  Their  son,  a  hoy  of  twelve,  was  alternately  crying 
and  bullying  his  mother  all  the  evening  till  bed-time,  because 
his  father  had  refused  to  give  him  something  that  he  wanted. 
He  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me,  but  did  not  come  to  bed 
until  after  I  had  once  been  asleep,  and  then  he  brought 
another  boy  to  sleep  with  him.  He  left  the  candle  burning 
on  the  floor,  and  when,  in  five  minutes  after  he  had  got  into 
bed,  a  girl  came  after  it,  he  cursed  her  with  a  shacking  volu¬ 
bility  of  filthy  blackguardism,  demanding  why  she  had  not 
come  sooner.  She  replied  gently  and  entreatingly,  I  didn’t 
think  you’d  have  more  ’n  got  Into  bed  yet,  master  John.” 
The  boys  were  talking  and  whispering  obscenity  till  I  fell 
asleep  again.  The  white  women  of  the  house  were  very 
negligent  and  sluttish  in  their  attire ;  the  food  at  the  table 
badly  cooked,  and  badly  served  by  negroes. 

The  house  of  the  farmer  without  slaves,  though  not  in 
good  repair,  was  much  neater,  and  everything  within  was 
Avell-ordered  and  unusually  comfortable.  The  women  and 
girls  were  clean  and  neatly  dressed ;  every  one  was  cheerful 
and  kind.  There  was  no  servant.  The  table  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  most  wholesome  food — I  might  almost  say 
the  first  wholesome  food — I  have  had  set  before  me  since  I 
was  at  the  hotel  at  Natchez ;  loaf  bread  for  the  first  time ; 
chickens,  stewed  instead  of  fried ;  potatoes  without  fat ;  two 
sorts  of  simple  preserved  fruit,  and  whortleberry  and  black¬ 
berry  tarts.  (The  first  time  I  have  had  any  of  these  articles 
at  a  private  house  since  I  was  in  Western  Texas.)  All  the 
work,  both  within  and  without  the  house,  was  carried  on 
regularly  and  easily,  and  it  was  well  done,  because  done  by 
parties  interested  in  the  result,  not  by  servants  interested 
only  to  escape  reproof  or  punishment. 

Doubtless  two  extreme  cases  were  thus  brought  together, 
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but  similar,  if  less  striking,  contrasts  are  found  tbe  general 
rule,  according  to  my  experience.  It  is  a  common  saying 
with  the  drovers  and  waggoners  of  this  country,  that  if  you 
wish  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  you  must  not  stop  at  houses 
where  they  have  slaves. 

The  man  of  the  last  described  house  was  intelligent  and  an 
ardent  Methodist.  The  room  in  which  I  slept  was  papered 
with  the  ‘^Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,”  the  Methodist 
paper  of  New  York."^  At  the  slaveholder’s  house,  my  bed¬ 
room  was  partially  papered  with  Lottery  Schemes.” 

The  free  labouring  farmer  remarked,  that,  although  there 
were  few  slaves  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he  had  often 
said  to  his  wife  that  he  would  rather  be  living  where  there 
were  none.  He  thought  slavery  wrong  in  itself,  and  deplorable 
in  its  effects  upon  the  white  people.  Of  all  the  Methodists 
whom  he  knew  in  North-eastern  Tennessee  and  South-western 
Virginia,  he  believed  that  fully  three  fourths  would  be  glad 
to  join  the  Methodist  Church  North,  if  it  were  convenient.” 
They  generally  thought  slavery  wrong,  and  believed  it  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  favour  measures  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
He  was  not  an  Abolitionist,  he  said ;  he  didn’t  think  slaves 
could  be  set  free  at  once,  but  they  ought  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country,  and  while  they  were  here  they  ought  to 
be  educated.  He  had  perceived  that  great  injustice  was  done 
by  the  people  both  of  the  North  and  South,  towards  each 
other.  At  the  South,  people  were  very  apt  to  believe  that 


*  Religtox  jet  Virginia. — A  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  Taylor  county, 
Virginia,  was  held  at  Boothesville  recently,  at  which  the  following,  among  other 
resolutions,  was  passed  unanimously: 

“That  tlie  five  Christian  Advocates,  published  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Pittsbiii’g,  Cincinnati,  St,  Louis,  and  Chicago,  having  become  Abolition  sheets  of 
the  rankest  character,  we  ask  our  commonwealth’s  attorneys  and  post-masters  to 
examine  them,  and,  if  found  to  be  of  an  unlawful  character,  to  deal  with  them  and 
their  agents  as  the  laws  of  our  State  direct.” — Washington  Republic, 
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the  Northerners  were  wanting  not  only  to  deprive  them  of 
their  property,  but  also  to  incite  the  slaves  to  barbarity  and 
murder.  At  the  North,  people  thought  that  the  negroes 
were  all  very  inhumanely  treated.  That  was  not  the  case,  at 
least  hereabouts,  it  wasn’t.  If  I  would  go  with  him  to  a 
camp  meeting  here,  or  to  one  of  the  common  Sunday  meetings, 

I  would  see  that  the  negroes  were  generally  better  dressed 
than  the  whites.  He  believed  that  they  were  always  well 
fed,  and  they  were  not  punished  severely.  They  did  not 
work  hard,  not  nearly  as  hard  as  many  of  the  white  folks ; 
they  were  fat  and  cheerful.  I  said  that  I  had  perceived  this, 
and  it  was  so  generally,  to  a  great  degree,  throughout  the 
country  ;  yet  I  was  sure  that  on  the  large  plantations  it  was 
necessary  to  treat  the  slaves  with  great  severity.  He  ex¬ 
pected  ”  it  was  so,  for  he  had  heard  people  say,  who  had  been 
on  the  great  rice  and  cotton  plantations  in  South  Carolina, 
that  the  negroes,  were  treated  very  hard,  and  he  knew  there 
was  a  man  down  here  on  the  railroad,  a  contractor,  who  had 
some  sixty  hands  which  he  had  hired  in  Old  Virginny 
that’s  what  we  call  Eastern  Yirginiahere”),  and  everybody 
who  saw  them  at  work,  said  he  drove  them  till  they  could 
hardly  stand,  and  did  not  give  them  half  what  they  ought  to 
have  to  eat.  He  was  opposed  to  the  Nebraska  Bill,  he  said, 
and  to  any  further  extension  of  slavery,  on  any  pretext ;  the 
North  would  not  do  its  Christian  duty  if  it  allowed  slavery  to 
be  extended ;  he  wished  that  it  could  be  abolished  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  He  thought  that  many  of  the  people  who  went 
hence  to  Kansas  would  vote  to  exclude  slavery,  but  he  wasn’t 
sure  that  they  would  do  it  generally,  because  they  would 
consider  themselves  Southerners,  and  would  not  like  to  go 
against  other  Southerners.  A  large  part  of  the  emigration 
from  this  part  of  the  country  went  to  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa  ;  those  States  being  preferred  to  Missouri,  because  they 
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were  Free  States.  There  were  fewer  slaves  liereabonts  now, 
than  there  were  when  he  was  -a  boy.  The  people  all  thought 
slavery  wrong,  except,  he  supposed,  some  slaveholders  who, 
because  they  had  property  in  slaves,  would  try  to  make  out 
to  themselves  that  it  was  right.  He  knew  one  rich  man  who 
had  owned  a  great  many  slaves.  He  thought  slavery  was 
wrong,  and  he  had  a  family  of  boys  growing  up,  and  he  knew 
they  wouldn't  be  good  for  anything  as  long  as  he  brought  them 
up  with  slaves  ;  so  he  had  told  his  slaves  that  if  they  wanetd 
to  be  free,  he  would  free  them,  send  them  to  Liberia,  and 
give  them  a  hundred  dollars  to  start  with,  and  they  had  all 
accepted  the  offer.  He  himself  never  owned  a  slave,  and 
never  would  own  one  for  his  own  benefit,  if  it  were  given  to 
him,  ‘‘first,  because  it  was  wrong;  and  secondly,  because  he 
didn’t  think  they  ever  did  a  man  much  good.” 

I  noticed  that  the  neighbours  of  this  man  on  each  side 
owned  slaves  ;  and  that  their  houses  and  establishments  were 
much  poorer  than  his. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE  EXCEPTIONAL  LAROE  PLANTERS. 

Feliciana,* — A  deep  notch  of  sadness  marks  in  my  me- 
liiory  the  morning  of  the  May  day  on  which  I  rode  out  of  the 
chattering  little  town  of  Bayou  Sara,  and  I  recollect  little  of 
its  immediate  suburbs  but  the  sympathetic  cloud-shadows 
slowly  going  before  me  over  the  hill  of  St.  Francis.  At 
tire  top  is  an  old  French  hamlet. 

One  from  among  the  gloomy,  staring  loungers  at  the  door  of 
the  tavern,  as  I  pass,  throws  himself  upon  a  horse,  and  over¬ 
taking  me,  checks  his  pace  to  keep  by  my  side.  I  turn 
towards  him,  and  being  full  of  aversion  for  the  companionship 
of  a  stranger,  nod,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  say,  Your  equaility 
is  acknowledged  ;  go  on,”  Not  a  nod ;  not  the  slightest  de¬ 
flection  of  a  single  line  in  the  austere  countenance ;  not  a 
ripple  of  radiance  in  the  sullen  eyes,  which  wander  slowly 
over,  and,  at  distinct  intervals,  examine  my  horse,  my  saddle¬ 
bags,  my  spurs,  lariat,  gloves,  finally  my  face,  with  such 
stern  deliberation  that,  at  last,  I  should  not  be  sorry  if  he 
would  speak.  But  he  does  not ;  does  not  make  the  smallest 
response  to  the  further  turning  of  my  head,  which  acknow- 

*  “  This  latter  received  its  beautiful  and  expressive  name  from  its  beautifully 
variegated  surface  of  hills  and  vallej^s,  and  its  lure  combination  of  all  the  qualities 
that  aie  most  desi]ed  in  a  planting  country.  It  is  a  D'egion  of  almost  fairy  beauty 
and  wealth.  HfU'e  are  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  planters  and 
the  finest  plantations  in  the  State,  the  region  of  princely  taste  and  more  than 
patriarchal  hospitality,’"  etc. — Norman's  Neio  Orleans. 
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ledges  tlie  reflex  interest  in  my  own  mind ;  his  eyes  rest  as 
fixedly  upon  me  as  if  they  were  a  dead  man’s.  I  can^  at  length, 
no  longer  endure  thiB  in  silence,  so  I  ask,  in  a  voice  attuned 
to  his  apparent  humour — 

How  far  to  Woodville  ?” 

The  only  reply  is  a  slight  grunt,  with  an  elevation  of  the 
chin. 

“  You  don’t  know  ?” 

^‘No.” 

Never  been  there.” 

^^No.” 

I  can  ride  there  before  night,  I  suppose  ?” 

No  reply. 

‘^ood  walker,  your  horse  ?” 

Not  a  nod. 

“  I  thought  mine  pretty  good.” 

Not  a  sneer,  or  a  gleam  of  vanity,  and  Belshazzar  and  I 
warmed  up  together.  Scott’s  man  of  leather  occurred  to  my 
mind,  and  I  felt  sure  that  I  could  guess  my  man’s  chord. 
Cotton !  I  touched  it,  and  in  a  moment  he  became  animated, 
civil ;  hospitable  even.  I  was  immediately  informed  that  this 
Avas  a  famous  cotton  region :  when  it  was  first  settled  up  by 
’Mericaiis,  used  to  be  reckoned  the  gardying  of  the  world. 
The  almightiest  rich  sile  Grod  Almighty  ever  shuck  down. 
All  on’t  owned  by  big-bugs.”  Finally  he  confided  to  me  that 
he  Avas  an  overseer  for  one  of  them,  one  of  the  biggest  sort.” 
This  greatest  of  the  local  hemipteras  Avas  not  noAV  on  his 
plantation,  but  had  gone  North  to  Paris  or  Saratogy,  or 
some  of  them  places.” 

Wearing  no  Avaistcoat,  the  overseer  carried  a  pistol,  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  concealment,  in  the  fob  of  his  trousers. 
The  distance  to  Woodville,  Avhich,  after  he  had  exhausted  his 
subject  of  cotton,  I  tried  again  to  ascertain,  he  did  not  know,  and 
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would  not  attempt  to  guess.  The  ignorance  ot  the  more  bru^ 
talized  slaves  is  often  described  by  saying  of  them  that  they 
cannot  count  above  twenty.  I  find  many  of  the  whites  but 
little  more  intelligent.  At  all  events,  it  is  rarely  that  you 
meet,  in  the  plantation  districts,  a  man,  whether  white  or 
black,  who  can  give  you  any  clear  information  about  the  roads, 
or  the  distances  between  places  in  his  own  vicinity.  While 
in  or  near  Bayou  Sara  and  St.  Francisville,  I  asked,  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  ten  men,  black  and  white,  the  distance  to  Wood- 
ville  (the  next  town  to  the  northward  on  the  map).  None 
answered  with  any  appearance  of  certainty,  and  those  who 
ventm:ed  to  give  an  opinion,  differed  in  their  estimates  as  much 
as  ten  miles.  I  found  the  actual  distance  to  be,  I  think,  about 
twenty-four  miles.  After  riding  by  my  side  for  a  mile  or  two 
the  overseer  suddenly  turned  off  at  a  fork  in  the  road,  with 
hardly  more  ceremony  than  he  had  used  in  joining  me. 

For  some  miles  about  St.  Francisville  the  landscape  has  an 
open,  suburban  character,  with  residences  indicative  of  rapidly 
accumulating  wealth,  and  advancement  in  luxury,  or  careless 
expenditure,  among  the  proprietors.  For  tAventy  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  there  is  on  both  sides  a  succession  of  large 
sugar  and  cotton  plantations.  Much  land  still  remains  un¬ 
cultivated,  however.  The  roadside  fences  are  generally  hedges 
of  roses — Cherokee  and  sweet  brier.  These  are  planted  first 
by  the  side  of  a  common  rail  fence,  which,  while  they  are 
young,  supports  thefn  in  the  manner  of  a  trellis  ;  as  they 
grow  older  they  fall  each  way,  and  mat  together,  finally  form¬ 
ing  a  confused,  spraAAding,  slovenly  thicket,  often  ten  feet  in 
breadth  and  four  to  six  feet  high.  Trumpet  creepers,  grape¬ 
vines,  green-briers,  and  in  very  rich  soil,  cane,  grow  up 
through  the  mat  of  roses,  and  add  to  its  strength.  It  is  not 
as  pretty  as  a  more  upright  hedge,  yet  very  agreeable,  and, 
at  one  or  two  points,  where  the  road  was  narrow,  deep,  and 
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lane  like,  deliglitM  memories  of  England  were  bronglit  to 
mind. 

There  were  frequent  groves  of  magnolia  grandiilora,  large 
trees,  and  every  one  in  the  glory  of  full  blossom.  The  mag¬ 
nolia  does  not,  however,  mass  well,  and  the  road-side  woods 
were  much  finer,  where  the  beech,  elm,  and  liquid  amber 
formed  the  body,  and  the  magnolias  stood  out  against  them, 
magnificent  chandeliers  of  fragrance.  The  large-leaved  mag¬ 
nolia,  very  beautiful  at  this  season,  was  more  rarely  seen. 

The  soil  seems  generally  rich,  though  much  washed  off  the 
higher  ground.  The  ploughing  is  directed  with  some  care  not 
to  favour  this  process.  Young  pine  trees,  however,  and  other 
indications  of  rapid  impoverishment,  are  seen  on  many  plan¬ 
tations. 

The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  so  friable  that  the  negroes  always 
working  in  large  gangs,  superintended  by  a  driver  with  a 
whip,  continued  their  hoeing  in  the  midst  of  quite  smart 
showers,  and  when  the  road  had  become  a  poaching  mud. 

Only  once  did  I  see  a  gang  which  had  been  allowed  to  dis¬ 
continue  its  work  on  account  of  the  rain.  This  was  after  a 
heavy  thunder  shower,  and  the  appearance  of  the  negroes 
whom  I  met  crossing  the  road  in  returning  to  the  field,  from 
the  gin-house  to  which  they  had  retreated,  was  remarkable. 
First  came,  led  by  an  old  driver  carrying  a  whip,  forty  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  women  I  ever  saw  together ;  they  were 
all  in  a  simple  uniform  dress  of  a  bluish^check  stuff*,  the  skirts 
reaching  little  below  the  knee  ;  their  legs  and  feet  were 
bare ;  they  carried  themselves  loftily,  each  having  a  hoe  over 
the  shoulder,  and  walking  with  a  free,  powerful  swing. 
Behind  them  came  the  cavalry,  thirty  strong,  mostly  men, 
but  a  few  of  them  women,  two  of  whom  rode  astride  on  the 
plough  mules.  A  lean  and  vigilant  white  overseer,  on  a  brisk 
pony,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  men  wore  small  blue  Scotch 
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bonnets ;  many  of  tlie  women,  handkerchiefs,  turban  fashion, 
and  a  few  nothing  at  all  on  their  heads.  They  were  evidently 
a  picked  lot.  I  thought  that  every  one  would  pass  for  a 

prime  ”  cotton  hand. 

The  slaves  generally  of  this  district  appear  uncommonly 
well — doubtless,  chiefly,  because  the  large  incomes  of  their 
owners  enables  them  to  select  the  best  from  the  yearly  expor¬ 
tations  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  but  also  because  they  are 
systematically  well  fed. 

The  plantation  residences  were  of  a  cottage  class,  sometimes, 
but  not  usually,  with  extensive  and  tasteful  grounds  about  them. 

An  old  gentleman,  sensible,  polite,  and  communicative,  who 
rode  a  short  distance  with  me,  said  that  many  of  the  proprietors 
were  absentees — some  of  the  plantations  had  d\vellings  only 
for  the  negroes  and  the  overseer.  He  called  my  attention  to 
a  field  of  cotton  which,  he  said,  had  been  ruined  by  his  over¬ 
seer’s  neglect.  The  negroes  had  been  allowed  at  a  critical 
time  to  be  careless  in  then*  hoeing,  and  it  would  now  be  im¬ 
possible  to  recover  the  ground  then  lost.  Grass  grew  so  ram¬ 
pantly  in  this  black  soil,  that  if  it  once  got  a  good  start  ahead, 
you  could  never  overtake  it.  That  was  the  devil  of  a  rainy 
season.  Cotton  could  stand  drouth  better  than  it  could  grass.^ 

*  Fine  Peospect  foe  Hay, — While  riding  by  a  field  the  other  day,  which 
looked  as  rich  and  green  as  a  New  England  meadow,  we  observed  to  a  man  sitting 
on  the  fence,  ‘  You  have  a  fine  prospect  for  hay,  neighbour.’  ‘  Hay  !  that’s  cotton- 
sir,''  said  he,  with  an  emotion  that  betrayed  an  excitement  which  we  cared  to  pro, 
yoke  no  further  ;  for  we  had  as  soon  sport  Avith  a  rattlesnake  in  the  blind  days  of 
August  as  a  farmer  at  this  season  of  the  year,  badly  in  the  grass.  ^  ^ 

“  All  jesting  aside,  we  have  ner-er  known  so  poor  a  prospect  for  cotton  in  this 
region.  In  some  instances  the  fields  are  clean  and  well  worked,  but  the  cotton  is 
diminutive  in  size  and  sickly  in  appearance.  We  have  seen  some  fields  so  foul  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  had  been  planted. 

“  All  this  backwardness  is  attributable  to  the  cold,  wet  weather  that  we  have 
had  almost  constantly  since  the  planting  season  commenced.  When  there  was  a 
warm  spell,  it  was  raining  so  that  ploughs  could  not  run  to  any  advantage ;  so » 
between  the  cold  and  the  rain,  the  cotton  crop  is  very  unpromising.  *  *  h; 
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The  inclosiires  are  not  often  of  less  area  than  a  hundred 
acres.  Fewer  than  fifty  negroes  are  seldom  found  on  a  plan¬ 
tation  ;  many  muster  by  the  hundred.  In  general  the  fields 
are  remarkably  free  from  weeds  and  well  tilled. 

I  arrived  shortly  after  dusk  at  "Woodville,  a  well-built  and 
pleasant  court- town,  with  a  small  but  pretentious  hotel. 
Court  was  in  session,  I  fancy,  for  the  house  was  filled  with 
guests  of  somewhat  remarkable  character.  The  landlord  was 
inattentive,  and,  when  followed  up,  inclined  to  be  uncivil.  At 
the  ordinary — supper  and  breakfast  alike — there  were  twelve 
men  beside  myself,  all  of  them  wearing  black  cloth  coats 
black  cravats,  and  satin  or  embroidered  waistcoats  ;  all,  too, 
sleek  as  if  just  from  a  hairdresser’s,  and  redolent  of  perfumes, 
which  really  had  the  best  of  it  with  the  exhalations  of  the 
kitchen.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  not  in  the  regulation 
dress  that  I  found  no  one  ready  to  converse  with  me,  and 
could  obtain  not  the  slightest  information  about  my  road,  even 
from  the  landlord. 

I  might  have  left  A¥oodville  with  more  respect  for  this  de¬ 
corum  if  I  had  not,  when  shown  by  a  servant  to  my  room, 
found  two  beds  in  it,  each  of  which  proved  to  be  furnished 
with  soiled  sheets  and  greasy  pillows,  nor  was  it  without 
reiterated  demands  and  liberal  cash  in  hand  to  the  servant, 
that  I  succeeded  in  getting  them  changed  on  the  one  I 
selected.  A  gentleman  of  embroidered  v/aistcoat  took  the 
other  bed  as  it  was,  with  no  apparent  reluctance,  soon  after 
I  had  effected  my  own  arrangements.  One  wash-bowl,  and 

“  The  low,  flat  lands  this  year  have  suffered  particularly.  Thoroughly  satu¬ 
rated  all  the  time,  and  often  overflowed,  the  crops  on  them  are  small  and  sickly, 
while  the  weeds  and  grass  are  luxurious  and  rank. 

“A  week  or  two  of  dry  hot  weather  will  make  a  rvonderful  change  in  our 
agricultural  prospects,  but  we  have  no  idea  that  any  sort  of  seasons  could  bring 
the  cotton  to  more  than  an  average  crop.” — Hernando  (Aftss.)  Advanoet 
June  22,  1854. 
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a  towel  which  had  already  been  used,  was  expected  to 
answer  for  both  of  us,  and  would  have  done  so  but  that  I 
carried  a  private  towel  in  my  saddle-bags.  Another  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  civilized  household  was  wanting,  and  its  only 
substitute  unavailable  with  decency. 

The  bill  was  excessive,  and  the  black  ostler,  who  had  left 
the  mud  of  yesterday  hanging  all  along  the  inside  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  legs,  and  who  had  put  the  saddle  on  so  awkv/ardly 
that  I  resaddled  him  myself  after  he  had  brought  him  to  the 
door,  grumbled,  in  presence  of  the  landlord,  at  the  smallness 
of  the  gratuity  which  I  saw  fit  to  give  him. 

The  country,  for  some  distance  north  of  Woodville,  is  the 
most  uneven,  for  a  non-mountainous  region,  I  ever  saw. 
The  road  seems  well  engineered,  yet  you  are  nearly  all  the 
time  mounting  or  descending  the  sides  of  protuberances  or 
basins,  ribs  or  dykes.  In  one  place  it  follows  along  the  top 
of  a  crooked  ridge,  as  steep-sided  and  regular  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  as  a  high  railroad  embankment.  A  man 
might  jump  ofi’  anywhere  and  land  thirty  feet  below.  The 
ground  being  too  rough  here  for  cultivation,  the  dense  native 
forest  remains  intact. 

This  ridge,  a  man  told  me,  had  been  a  famous  place  for 
robberies.  It  is  not  far  from  the  Mississippi  bottoms. 

Thar  couldn’t  be,”  said  he,  a  better  location  for  , a  feller 
that  wanted  to  .Toiler  that  business.  There  was  one  chap 
there  a  spell  ago,  who  built  himself  a  cabin  t’other  side  the 
river.  He  used  to  come  over  in  a  dug-out.  He  could 
paddle  his  dug-out  up  the  swamp,  you  see,  to  within  two  mile 
of  the  ridge ;  then,  when  he  stopped  a  man,  he’d  run 
through  the  woods  to  his  dug-out,  and  before  the  man  could 
get  help,  he’d  be  t’other  side  the  Mississippi,  a  sittin’  in  his 
housen  as  honest  as  you  be.” 
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The  same  man  had  another  story  of  the  ridge : — 

Mr.  Allen  np  here  caught  a  runaway  once^  and  started 
to  take  him  down  to  Woodville  to  the  jail.  He  put  him  in 
irons  and  carried  him  along  in  his  waggin.  The  nigger  was 
peaceable  and  submissive  till  they  got  along  onto  that  yer 
ridge  place.  When  they  got  thar,  all  of  a  sudden  he  gin  a 
whop  like,  and  over  he  went  twenty  foot  plum  down  the 
side  of  the  ridge.  Tore  Allen  could  stop  his  hoss  he’d 
tumbled  and  rolled  himself ’way  out  of  sight.  He  started  right 
away  arter  him,  but  he  never  cotched  a  sight  on  him  again.” 

Not  far  north  of  the  ridge,  plantations  are  found  again, 
though  the  character  of  the  surface  changes  but  little.  The 
hill-sides  are  carefully  ploughed  so  that  each  furrow  forms  a 
contour  line.  After  the  first  ploughing  the  same  lines  are 
followed  in  subsequent  cultivation,  year  in  and  year  out,  as 
long  as  enough  soil  remains  to  grow  cotton  upon  with  profit. 
On  the  hills  recently  brought  into  cultivation,  broad,  serpen¬ 
tine  ditches,  having  a  fall  of  from  two  to  four  inches  in  a  rod, 
have  been  frequently  constructed  :  these  are  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  gullies  leading  more  directly  down  the 
hill  during  heavy  rains.  But  all  these  precautions  are  not 
fully  successful,  the  cultivated  hills,  in  spite  of  them,  losing 
soil  every  year  in  a  melancholy  manner. 

I  passed  during  the  day  four  or  five  large  plantations,  the 
hill-sides  worn,  cleft,  and  channelled  like  icebergs ;  stables  and 
negro  quarters  all  abandoned,  and  everything  given  up  to 
nature  and  decay. 

In  its  natural  state  the  virgin  soil  appears  the  richest  I 
have  ever  seen,  the  growth  upon  it  from  weeds  to  trees  being 
invariably  rank  and  rich  in  colour.  At  first  it  is  expected  to 
bear  a  bale  and  a  half  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  making  eight  or 
ten  bales  for  each  able  field-hand.  But  from  the  cause  de¬ 
scribed  its  productiveness  rapidly  decreases. 
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Originally,  mucli  of  this  country  was  covered  by  a  natural 
growth  of  cane,  and  by  various  nutritious  grasses.  A  good 
northei'n  farmer  would  deem  it  a  crying  shame  and  sin  to 
attempt  to  grow  any  crops  upon  such  steep  slopes,  except 
grasses  or  shrubs  which  do  not  require  tillage.  The  waste  of 
soil  which  attends  the  practice  is  much  greater  than  it  would 
be  at  the  North,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unappeasable 
demand  of  the  world  for  cotton,  its  bad  economy,  considering 
the  subject  nationally,  cannot  be  doubted. 

If  these  slopes  were  thrown  into  permanent  terraces,  with 
turfed  or  stone-faced  escarpments,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
might  be  preserved,  even  with  constant  tillage.  In  this  way 
the  hills  would  continue  for  ages  to  produce  annual  crops  of 
greater  value  than  those  which  are  at  present  obtained  from 
them  at  such  destructive  expense — from  ten  to  twenty  crops 
of  cotton  rendering  them  absolute  deserts.  But  with  negroes 
at  fourteen  hundred  dollars  a  head,  and  fresh  land  in  Texas  at 
half  a  dollar  an  acre,  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  thought  of. 
The  time  will  probably  come  when  the  soil  now  washing  into 
the  adjoining  swamps  will  be  brought  back  by  our  descend¬ 
ants,  perhaps  on  their  heads,  in  pots  and  baskets,  in  the 
manner  Hue  describes  in  China, — and  which  may  be  seen 
also  in  the  Ehenish  vineyards, — to  be  relaid  on  these  sunny 
slopes,  to  grow  the  luxurious  cotton  in. 

The  plantations  are  all  large,  but,  except  in  their  size  and 
rather  unusually  good  tillage,  display  few  signs  of  wealthy 
proprietorship.  The  greater  number  have  but  small  and 
mean  residences  upon  them.  No  poor  white  people  live  upon 
the  road,  nor  in  all  this  country  of  rich  soils  are  they  seen^ 
except  en  voyage.  In  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  I  saw 
no  houses  without  negro-cabins  attached,  and  I  calculated 
that  there  were  fifty  slaves,  on  an  average,  to  every  white 
family  resident  in  the  country  under  my  view.  (There  is  a 
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small  sandy  region  about  Woodville,  wbicb  I  passed  tbrongb 
after  nightfall,  and  which,  of  conrse,  my  note  does  not 
include,) 

I  called  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  house,  almost  the  only  one 
I  had  seen  during  the  day  which  did  not  appear  to  he  the 
residence  of  a  planter  or  overseer,  to  obtain  lodging.  No  one 
was  at  home  but  a  negro  woman  and  children.  The  woman 
said  that  her  master  never  took  in  strangers ;  there  was  a 
man  a  few  miles  further  on  who  did ;  it  was  the  only  place 
she  knew  at  which  I  was  likely  to  get  in.” 

I  found  the  place  :  probably  the  proprietor  was  the  pooiest 
white  man  whose  house  I  had  passed  during  the  day,  but  he 
had  several  slaves ;  one  of  them,  at  least,  a  very  superior  man, 
worth  fully  g  2,000. 

Just  before  me,  another  traveller,  a  Mr.  S.,  from  beyond 
Natchez,  had  arrived.  Learning  that  I  was  from  Texas,  he 
immediately  addressed  me  with  volubility. 

“  Ah  !  then  you  can  tell  us  something  about  it,  and  I  would 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would.  Been  out  west  about 
Antonio  ?  Eanchering’s  a  good  business,  eh,  out  west  there  ? 
Isn’t  it  ?  Make  thirty  per  cent,  by  it,  eh  ?  I  hear  so. 
Should  think  that  would  be  a  good  business.  How  much 
capital  ought  a  man  to  have  to  go  into  ranchering,  good,  eh  ? 
So  as  to  make  it  a  good  business  ?” 

He  was  a  middle-aged,  well-dressed  man,  devouring  tobacco 
prodigiously ;  nervous  and  Avavering  in  his  manner ;  asking 
questions,  a  dozen  at  a  breath,  and  paying  no  heed  to  the 
ansAvers.  He  owned  a  plantation  in  the  bottoms,  and  another 
on  the  upland ;  the  latter  was  getting  worn  out,  it  was  too 
unhealthy  for  him  to  live  in  the  bottoms,  and  so,  as  he  said, 
he  had  had  “  a  good  notion  to  go  into  ranchering.  Just  for 
ease  and  pleasure.” 

Fact  is,  though,  IVe  got  a  family,  and  this  is  no  country 
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for  children  to  be  raised  in.  All  the  children  get  such 
foolish  notions.  I  don’t  want  my  children  to  be  brought  up 
here.  Euins  everybody.  Does  sir,  sure.  Spoils  ’em.  Too 
bad.  ’Tis  so.  Too  bad.  Can’t  make  anything  of  children 
here,  sir.  Can’t  sir.  Fact.” 

He  had  been  nearly  persuaded  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of 
land  at  a  point  upon  a  certain  creek  where,  he  had  been  told, 
was  a  large  court-house,  an  excellent  school,  etc.  The  waters 
of  the  creek  he  named  are  bracldsh,  the  neighbouring 
country  is  a  desert,  and  the  only  inhabitants,  savages.  Some 
knavish  speculator  had  nearly  got  a  customer,  but  could  not 
quite  prevail  on  him  to  purchase  until  he  examined  the 
country  personally,  Avhich  it  was  his  intention  soon  to  do.  He 
gave  me  no  time  to  tell  him  hoAV  false  Avas  the  account  he 
had  had,  but  went  on,  after  describing  its  beauties  and  ad¬ 
vantages — 

‘^But  negro  property  isn’t  very  secure  there,  I’m  told. 
How  is’t  ?  Know  ?” 

“  Not  at  all  secure,  sir  ;  if  it  is  disposed  to  go,  it  will  go  : 
the  only  way  you  could  keep  it  would  be  to  make  it  always 
contented  to  remain.  The  road  would  ahvays  be  open  to 
Mexico  ;  it  would  go  when  it  liked.” 

So  I  hear.  Only  way  is,  to  have  young  ones  there  and 
keep  their  mothers  here,  eh  ?  Negroes  have  such  attach¬ 
ments,  you  know.  Don’t  you  think  that  would  fix  ’em,  eh  ? 
No  ?  No,  I  suj)pose  not.  If  they  got  mad  at  anything, 
they’d  forget  then  mothers,  eh  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  they  would. 
Can’t  depend  on  niggers.  But  I  reckon  they’d  come  back. 
Only  to  be  Avorse  off  in  Mexico — eh  ?” 

Nothing  but - ” 

Being  free,  eh  ?  Get  tired  of  that,  I  should  think. 
Nobody  to  take  care  of  them.  No,  I  suppose  not.  Learn  to 
take  care  of  themselves.” 
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Then  he  turned  to  our  host  and  began  to  ask  him  about  his 
neighbours,  many  of  whom  he  had  known  when  he  was  a  boy, 
and  been  at  school  with.  A  sorry  account  he  got  of  most. 
Generally  they  had  run  through  their  property  ;  their  lands 
had  passed  into  new  hands ;  their  negroes  had  been  disposed 
of;  two  were  now,  he  thought,  ^‘strikers'’  for  gamblers  in 
Natchez. 

^“^What  is  a  striker?”  I  asked  the  landlord  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Oh  !  to  rope  in  fat  fellows  for  the  gamblers ;  they  don’t 
do  that  themselves,  but  get  somebody  else.  I  don’t  know  as 
it  is  so ;  all  I  know  is,  they  don’t  have  no  business,  not  till 
late  at  night ;  they  never  stir  out  till  late  at  night,  and  no¬ 
body  knows  how  they  live,  and  that’s  what  I  expect  they  do. 
Fellows  that  come  into  town  flush,  you  know — sold  out  their 
cotton  and  are  flush — they  always  think  they  must  see  every¬ 
thing,  and  try  their  hands  at  everything — they  get  hold  of 
’em  and  bring  ’em  in  to  the  gamblers,  and  get  ’em  tight  for 
’em,  you  know.” 

How’s - got  along  since  his  father  died  ?”  asked 

Mr.  S. 

Well, - ’s  been  unfortunate.  Got  mad  with  his  over¬ 

seer;  thought  he  was  lazy  and  packed  him  off;  then  he 
undertook  to  oversee  for  himself,  and  he  was  unfortunate. 
Had  two  bad  crops.  Finally  the  sheriff  took  about  half  his 
niggers.  He  tried  to  work  the  plantation  with  the  rest,  but 
they  was  old,  used-up  hands,  and  he  got  mad  that  they  would 
not  work  more,  and  tired  o’  seein’  ’em,  and  ’fore  the  end  of 
the  year  .he  sold  ’em  all.” 

Another  young  man,  whom  he  inquired  about,  had  had  his 
property  managed  for  him  by  a  relative  till  he  came  of  age, 
and  had  been  sent  North  to  college.  When  he  returned  and 
got  into  his  own  hands,  the  first  year  he  ran  it  in  debt 
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^16,000.  The  income  from  it  being  greatly  reduced  under 
his  management,  he  had  put  it  back  in  the  care  of  his  relative, 
blit  continued  to  live  upon  it.  I  see,”  continued  our  host, 
every  time  any  of  their  teams  pass  from  town  they  fetch  a 
barrel  or  a  demijohn.  There  is  a  parcel  of  fellows,  who, 
when  they  can’t  liquor  anywhere  else,  always  go  to  him.” 

“  But  how  did  he  manage  to  spend  so  much,”  I  inquired, 
“  the  first  year  after  his  return,  as  you  said, — in  gambling  ?” 

“  Well,  he  gambled  some,  and  run  horses.  He  don’t  know 
anything  about  a  horse,  and,  of  course,  he  thinks  he  loiows 
everything.  Those  fellows  up  at  Natchez  would  sell  him 
any  kind  of  a  tacky  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  and  then, 
after  he’d  had  him  a  month,  they’d  ride  out  another  and 
make  a  bet  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  they’d  beat  him. 
Then  he’d  run  with  ’em,  and  of  course  he’d  lose  it.” 

“  But  sixteen  thousand  dollars  is  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
be  worked  off  even  in  that  way  in  a  year,”  I  observed. 

“  Oh,  he  had  plenty  of  other  ways.  He’d  go  into  a  bar¬ 
room,  and  get  tight. and  commence  to  break  things.  They’d 
let  him  go  on,  and  the  next  morning  hand  him  a  bill  for  a 
hundred  dollars.  He  thinks  that’s  a  smart  thing,  and  just 
laughs  and  pays  it,  and  then  treats  all  around  again.” 

By  one  and  the  other,  many  stories  were  then  told  of  simi¬ 
lar  follies  of  young  men.  Among  the  rest,  this  : — 

A  certain  man  had,  as  was  said  to  be  the  custom  when 
running  for  office,  given  an  order  at  a  grocery  for  all  to  be 
“  treated  ”  who  applied  in  his  name.  The  grocer,  after  the 
election,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  treater,  presented 
ivhat  was  thought  an  exorbitant  bill.  He  refused  to  pay  it, 
and  a  lawsuit  ensued.  A  gentleman  in  the  witness  box  being 
asked  if  he  thought  it  possible  for  the  whole  number  of 
people  taking  part  in  the  election  to  have  consumed  the 
quantity  of  liquor  alleged,  answered—^ 
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Moy  Goad  !  Judge  !”  (reproacMully) :  Yes,  sir !  Why, 
IVe  been  charged  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  drinks  ’fore  hreah^- 
fast,  when  IVe  stood  treat,  and  I  never  thought  ’o  disputin’ 

At  supper,  Mr.  S.,  looking  at  the  daughter  of  our  host, 
said — 

¥/hat  a  pretty  girl  that  is.  My  dear,  do  you  find  any 
schools  to  go  to,  out  here — eh  ?  I  reckon  not.  This  isn’t  the 
country  for  schools.  There’ll  not  be  a  school  in  Mississippi 
’fore  long,  I  reckon.  Nothing  but  Institutes,  eh  ?  Ha  !  ha- ! 
ha !  Institutes,  humph !  Don’t  believe  there’s  a  school 
between  this  and  Natchez,  is  there  ?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“  Of  course  there  isn’t. 

“What  sort  of  a  country  is  it,  then,  between  here  and 
Natchez  ?”  I  asked.  “  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  well 
settled.” 

“  Big  plantations,  sir.  Nothing  else.  Aristocrats.  Swell- 
heads,  I  call  them,  sir.  Nothing  but  swell-heads,  and  you 
can’t  get  a  night’s  lodging,  sir.  Beyond  the  ferry.  I’ll  be 
bound,  a  man  might  die  on  the  road  ’fore  he’d  get  a  lodging 
with  one  of  them.  Eh,  Mr.  N.  ?  So,  isn’t  it  ?  Take  a 
stranger  in,  and  I’ll  clear  you  out  V  That’s  the  rule.  That’s 


*  “  Sectional  excitement’’  had  given  a  great  impetus  to  educational  projects  in 
the  South,  and  the  Mississippi  newspapers  about  this  time  contained  numerous 
advei’tisements  of  a  similar  character  to  the  following  : 

“  Calhoun  Institute — Foe,  Young- Ladies  ;  MA90N,  Noxubee  County, 
Mississippi. — W.  R.  Poindextee,  A.M.,  Principal  and  Proprietor. — The  above 
School,  formerly  known  as  the  ‘Magon  Female  Institute,’  will  be  leopened  on  the 
first  of  October,  1855,  with  an  entirely  new  corps  of  teachers  from  Pi  incipal  down. 
Having  purchased  the  property  at  public  .sale,  and  tluis  sole  proprietor', 

the  Principal  has  determined  to  use  all  means  he  can  now  command,  as  well  as 
he  may  realize  for  several  years  yet  to  come,  in  building,  refitting  and  procuring 
such  appurtenances  as  shall  enable  him  to  contribute  his  full  quota,  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  to  the  progress  of  the  great  cause  of  ‘  Soutiteen  Education.’  ” 
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what  they  tell  their  overseers,  eh  ?  Yes,  sii’ ;  just  so  inhos¬ 
pitable  as  that.  Swell-heads !  Swell-heads,  sir.  Every 
plantation.  Can’t  get  a  meal  of  victuals  or  a  night  s  lodging 
from  one  of  them,  I  don’t  suppose,  not  if  your  life  depended 
on  it.  Can  you,  Mr.  N.  ?” 

Well,  I  believe  Mr. - ,  his  place  is  right  on  the  road, 

and  it’s  half  way  to  the  ferry,  and  I  believe  he  tells  his  over¬ 
seer  if  a  man  comes  and  wants  something  to  eat,  he  must 
give  it  to  him,  but  he  must  not  take  any  pay  for  it,  because 
strangers  must  have  something  to  eat.  They  start  out  of 
Natchez,  thinking  it’s  as  ’tis  in  other  countries ;  that  there’s 
houses  along,  where  they  can  get  a  meal,  and  so  they  don’t 
provide  for  themselves,  and  when  they  get  along  about  there, 
they  are  sometimes  desperate  hungry.  Had  to  be  something 
done.” 

^^Do  the  planters  not  live  themselves  on  their  planta¬ 
tions  ?” 

Why,  a  good  many  of  them  has  two  or  three  plantations, 
but  they  don’t  often  live  on  any  of  them.” 

Must  have  ice  for  their  wine,  you  see,”  said  Mr.  S.,  or 
they’d  die.  So  they  have  to  live  in  Natchez  or  New  Orleans. 
A  heap  of  them  live  in  New  Orleans.” 

And  in  summer  they  go  up  into  Kentucky,  do  they  not  ? 
I’ve  seen  country  houses  there  which  were  said  to  belong  to 
cotton-planters  from  Mississippi.” 

‘‘No,  sir.  They  go  North.  To  New  York,  and  Newport, 
and  Saratoga,  and  Cape  May,  and  Seneca  Lake.  Somewhere 
that  they  can  display  themselves  more  than  they  do  here. 
Kentucky  is  no  place  for  that.  That’s  the  sort  of  people,  sir, 
all  the  way  from  here  to  Natchez.  And  all  round  Natchez, 
too.  And  in  all  this  section  of  country  where  there’s  good 
land.  Good  God  !  I  wouldn’t  have  my  children  educated,  sir, 
among  them,  not  to  have  them  as  rich  as  Dr. - ,  every  one 
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of  tliem.  Yon  can  know  tlieir  children  as  far  ofi'  as  yon  can 
see  them.  Yonng  swell-heads  !  You’ll  take  note  of  ’em  in 
Natchez.  Yon  can  tell  them  by  their  walk.  I  noticed  it 
yesterday  at  the  Mansion  House.  They  sort  o’  throw  out 
their  legs  as  if  they  hadn’t  got  strength  enongh  to  lift  ’em  and 
pnt  them  down  in  any  particular  place.  They  do  want  so 
bad  to  look  as  if  they  weren’t  made  of  the  same  clay  as  the 
rest  of  God’s  creation.” 

Some  allowance  is  of  course  to  be  made  for  the  splenetic 
temperament  of  this  gentleman,  but  facts  evidently  afford 
some  justification  of  his  sarcasms.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  farce  of  the  vulgar-rich  has  its  foundation  in 
Mississippi,  as  in  New  York  and  in  Manchester,  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  certain  values  have  advanced,  especially  that  of 
cotton,  and,  simultaneously,  that  of  cotton  lands  and  negroes.* 
Of  course,  there  are  men  of  refinement  and  cultivation  among 
the  rich  planters  of  Mississippi,  and  many  highly  estimable 
and  intelligent  persons  outside  of  the  wealthy  class,  but  the 
number  of  such  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  im¬ 
moral,  vulgar,  and  ignorant  newly-rich,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  And  herein  is  a  radical  difference 
between  the  social  condition  of  this  region  and  that  of  the 
sea-board  slave  States,  where  there  are  fewer  wealthy  families, 
but  where  among  the  few  people  of  wealth,  refinement  and 
education  are  more  general 

I  asked  how  rich  the  sort  of  men  were  of  whom  he  spoke. 

*  As  “  A  Southern  Lawyer,”  writing  for  Harper’’  sWceldy  (Febnuuy,  1859), 
observes:  ‘‘  The  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  in  the  cotton-growing  legioii  of  the 
United  States,  in  many  instances  by  planters  commencing  with  very  limited 
means,  is  almost  miraculous.  Patient,  industrious,  frugal,  and  self-denying, 
nearly  the  entire  amount  of  their  cotton-crops  is  devoted  to  the  increase  of  their 
capital.  The  l  esult  is,  in  a  few  years  large  estates,  as  if  by  magic,  are  accumu¬ 
lated.  The  foi  tunate  proprietors  then  build  fine  houses,  and  surround  themselves 
with  comforts  and  luxuries  to  which  they  were  strangers  in  their  earlier  years  or 
care  and  toil.’* 
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Why,  sir,  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  ten  million/’ 

Do  you  mean  that  between  here  and  Natchez  there  are 
none  worth  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  ?” 

No,  sir,  not  beyond  the  ferry.  Why,  any  sort  of  a  plan« 
tation  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  niggers 
would  sell  for  that/’ 

How  many  negroes  are  there  on  these  plantations  ?” 

From  fifty  to  a  hundred.” 

“  Never  over  one  hundred  ?” 

^^No;  when  they’ve  increased  to  a  hundred  they  always 
divide  them ;  stock  another  plantation.  There  are  sometimes 
three  or  four  plantations  adjoining  one  another,  with  an 
overseer  for  each,  belonging  to  the  same  man.  But  that 
isn’t  general.  In  general,  they  have  to  strike  off  for  new 
land.” 

“  How  many  acres  will  a  hand  tend  here  ?” 

''  About  fifteen — ten  of  cotton,  and  five  of  corn ;  some  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  them  tend  twenty.” 

And  what  is  the  usual  crop  ?” 

“  A  bale  and  a  half  to  the  acre  on  firesh  land  and  in  the 
bottom.  From  four  to  eight  bales  to  a  hand  they  generally 
get :  sometimes  ten  and  better,  when  they  are  lucky.” 

“  A  bale  and  a  half  on  fresh  land  ?  How  much  on  old  ?” 

‘‘Well,  you  can’t  tell.  Depends  on  how  much  it’s  worn 
and  what  the  season  is  so  much.  Old  land,  after  a  while, 
isn’t  worth  bothering  with.” 

“  Do  most  of  these  large  planters  who  live  so  freely,  antici¬ 
pate  their  crops  as  the  sugar  planters  are  said  to — spend  the 
money,  I  mean,  before  the  crop  is  sold  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  three  and  four  crops  ahead  generally.” 

“Are  most  of  them  the  sons  of  rich  men?  are  they  old 
estates  ?” 

“  No,  sir  ;  lots  of  them  v/ere  overseers  once.” 
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Have  yoTi  noticed  wlietlier  it  is  a  fact  that  these 
large  properties  seldom  continue  long  in  the  same  family? 
Do  the  grandsons  of  wealthy  planters  often  become  poor 
men  ?” 

Generally  the  sons  do.  Almost  always  their  sons  are 
fools,  and  soon  go  through  with  it.” 

“  If  they  don’t  kill  themselves  before  their  fathers  die,” 
said  the  other. 

Yes.  They  drink  hard  and  gamble,  and  of  course  that 
brings  them  into  fights.” 

This  was  while  they  were  smoking  on  the  gallery  after 
supper.  I  walked  to  the  stable  to  see  how  my  horse  was 
provided  for,  and  took  my  notes  of  the  conversation.  When 
I  returned  they  were  talking  of  negroes  who  had  died  of 
yeUow  fever  while  confined  in  the  jail  at  Natchez.  Two  of 
them  were  spoken  of  as  having  been  thus  happily  released,” 
being  under  sentence  of  death,  and  unjustly  so,  in  their 
opinion. 

A  man  living  in  this  vicinity  having  taken  a  runaway  while 
the  fever  was  raging  in  the  jail  at  Natchez,  a  physician  ad¬ 
vised  him  not  to  send  him  there.  He  did  not,  and  the  negro 
escaped ;  was  some  time  afterward  recaptured,  and  the  owner 
having  learned  from  him  that  he  had  been  once  before  taken 
and  not  detained  according  to  law,  he  made  a  journey  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  matter,  and  was  very  angry.  He  said,  “  When¬ 
ever  you  catch  a  nigger  again,  you  send  him  to  jail,  no  matter 
what’s  to  be  feared.  If  he  dies  in  the  jail,  you  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  You’ve  done  your  duty,  and  you  can  leave  the 
rest  to  Providence.” 

That  was  right,  too,”  said  Mr.  P.  Yes,  he  ought  to  a’ 
minded  the  law.  Then  if  he’d  died  in  jail,  he’d  know  ’twasn’t 
his  fault.” 

Next  morning,  near  the  ferry  house,  I  noticed  a  set  of 
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stocks,  having  holes  for  the  head  as  well  as  the  ankles ;  they 
stood  unsheltered  and  unshaded  in  the  open  road. 

I  asked  an  old  negro  what  it  was. 

“  Dat  ting,  massa  ?”  grinning  ;  “  well,  sah,  we  calls  dat  a 
ting  to  put  black  people,  niggers,  in,  when  dey  misbehaves  bad, 
and  to  put  runaways  in,  sah.  Heaps  o’  runaways,  dis  country, 
sah.  Yes,  sah,  heaps  on  ’em  round  here.”^ 

Mr.  S.  and  I  slept  in  the  same  room.  I  went  to  bed  some 
time  before  him ;  he  sat  up  late,  to  smoke,  he  said.  He  woke 
me  when  he  came  in,  by  his  efforts  to  barricade  the  door  with 
our  rather  limited  furniture.  The  room  being  small,  and 
without  a  window,  I  expostulated.  He  acknowledged  it  would 
probably  make  us  rather  too  warm,  but  he  shouldn’t  feel  safe 
if  the  door  were  left  open.  ^‘You  don’t  know,”  said  he; 

there  may  be  runaways  around.” 

*  The  following  is  a  characteristic  newspaper  item  of  this  vicinity : — 

From  the  West  Feliciana  Whig.  — On.  Saturday  last,  a  runaway  negro  was 
killed  in  the  parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge,  just  below  the  line  of  this  parish,  under 
the  following  circumstances  :  Two  citizens  of  Port  Hudson,  learning  that  a  negro 
was  at  woil?  on  a  flat  boat,  loading  with  sand,  just  below  that  place,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  a  runaway,  went  down  in  a  skiff  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
him. 

“  Having  seized  him  and  put  him  into  the  skiff  they  started  back,  but  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  the  negro,  who  had  been  at  the  oars,  seized  a  hatchet  and 
assaulted  one  of  them,  wounding  him  very  seriously.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which 
both  parties  fell  overboard.  They  were  both  rescued  by  the  citizen  pulling  to 
them  with  the  skiff.  Finding  him  so  unmanageable,  the  negro  was  put  ashore, 
and  the  parties  returned  to  Port  Hudson  for  arms  and  a  pack  of  negro  dogs,  and 
started  again  with  the  intention  to  capture  him.  They  soon  got  on  his  trail,  and 
when  found  again  he  was  standing  at  bay  upon  the  outer  edge  of  a  large  raft  of 
drift  wood,  armed  with  a  club  and  pistol. 

‘^In  this  position  he  bade  defiance  to  men  and  dogs— knocking  the  latter  into 
the  water  with  his  club,  and  resolutely  threatening  death  to  any  man  who 
approached  him.  Finding  him  obstinately  d-etermined  not  to  surrender,  one  of  his 
pursuers  shot  him.  He  fell  at  the  third  fire,  and  so  determined  was  he  not  to  be 
captured,  that  when  an  effort  was  made  to  rescue  him  from  drowning  he  made 
battle  with  his  club,  and  sunk  waving  his  weapon  in  angry  defiance  at  his 
pm’suers.  He  refused  to  give  the  name  of  his  owner.” 

VOL.  II. 
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He  then  drew  two  small  revolvers,  hitherto  concealed  under 
his  clothing,  and  began  to  examine  the  caps.  He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  nervous  man,  perhaps  a  madman.  I  suppose  he  saw 
some  expression  of  this  thought  in  my  face,  for  he  said, 
placing  them  so  they  could  he  easily  taken  up  as  he  lay  in 
bed,  Sometimes  a  man  has  a  use  for -them  when  he  least 
expects  it.  There  was  a  gentleman  on  this  road  a  few  days 
ago.  He  was  going  to  Natchez.  He  overtook  a  runaway, 
and  he  says  to  him,  ^  Bad  comj)any’s  better ’n  none,  boy,  and 
I  reckon  I’ll  keep  you  along  with  me  into  Natchez.’  The 
nigger  appeared  to  be  pleased  to  have  company,  and  went 
along,  talking  with  him,  very  well,  till  they  came  to  a  thicket 
place,  about  six  miles  from  Natchez.  Then  he  told  him  he 
reckoned  he  would  not  go  any  further  with  him.  What ! 
you  black  rascal,’  says  he  ;  ‘you  mean  you  won’t  go  in  with 
me  ?  You  step  out  and  go  straight  ahead,  and  if  you  turn 
your  face  till  you  get  into  Natchez,  I’ll  shoot  you.’  ‘Aha! 
massa,’  says  the  nigger,  mighty  good-natured,  ‘  I  reckon  you 
’aint  got  no  shootin’  irons  and  he  bolted  off  into  the  thicket, 
and  got  away  from  him.” 

At  breakfast,  Mr.  S.  came  late.  He  bowed  his  head  as  he 
took  his  seat,  and  closed  his  eyes  for  a  second  or  two ;  then, 
withdrawing  his  quid  of  tobacco  and  tlmowing  it  in  the  fire¬ 
place,  he  looked  round  with  a  smile,  and  said  : — 

“  I  always  think  it  a  good  plan  to  thank  the  Lord  for  His 
mercies.  I’m  afraid  some  people’ll  think  I’m  a  member  of  the 
church.  I  aint,  and  never  was.  Wish  I  was.  I  am  a  Son, 
though  [of  Temperance  ?]  Give  me  some  water,  girl.  Coffee 
first.  Never  too  soon  for  coffee.  And  never  too  late,  I  say. 
Wait  for  anything  but  coffee.  These  swell-heads  drink  their 
coffee  after  they’ve  eaten  all  their  dinner.  I  want  it  with 
dinner,  eh?  Don’t  nothing  taste  good  without  coffee,  I 
reckon,” 
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Before  lie  left,  he  invited  me  to  visit  his  plantations,  giving 
me  careful  directions  to  find  them,  and  saying  that  if  he 
should  not  have  returned  before  I  reached  them,  his  wife  and 
his  overseer  would  give  me  every  attention  if  I  would  tell 
them  he  told  me  to  visit  them.  He  said  again,  and  in  this 
connection,  that  he  believed  this  was  the  most  inhospitable 
country  in  the  world,  and  asked,  ‘‘as  I  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  a  traveller,  didn’t  I  think  so  myself  ?”  I  answered  that 
my  experience  was  much  too  small  to  permit  me  to  form  an 
opinion  so  contrary  to  that  generally  held. 

If  they  had  a  reputation  for  hospitality,  he  said,  it  could 
only  he  among  their  own  sort.  They  made  great  swell-head 
parties ;  and  when  they  were  on  their  plantation  places,  they 
made  it  a  point  to  have  a  great  deal  of  company ;  they  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  if  they  didn’t.  But  they  were  all 
swell-heads,  I  might  be  sure ;  they’d  never  ask  anybody  but 
a  regular  swell-head  to  see  them. 

His  own  family,  however,  seemed  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  swell-head  society. 

Among  numerous  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  folly  of  his 
neighbours,  or  his  own  prejudices  and  jealousy,  I  remember 
none  which  it  would  be  proper  to  publish  but  the  following  : — 

“  Do  you  remember  a  place  you  passed  ?”  [describing  the 
locality]. 

“  Yes,”  said  I ;  “a  pretty  cottage  with  a  large  garden, 
with  some  statues  or  vases  in  it.” 

“  I  think  it  likely.  Grot  a  foreign  gardener,  I  expect. 
That’s  all  the  fashion  with  them.  A  nigger  isn’t  good  enough 
for  them.  Well,  that  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  J.  01ayborn.[?] 
He’s  got  to  be  a  very  rich  man.  I  suppose  he’s  got  as  many 
as  five  hundred  people  on  all  his  places.  He  went  out  to 
Europe  a  few  years  ago,  and  sometime  after  he  came  back,  he 
came  up  to  Natchez.  I  was  there  with  my  wife  at  the  same 
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time,  and  as  she  and  Mrs.  Clayborn  came  from  the  same 
section  of  country,  and  nsed  to  know  each  other  when  they 
were  girls,  she  thought  she  must  go  and  see  her.  Mrs. 
Clayborn  conld  not  talk  about  anything  but  the  great  people 
they  had  seen  in  Europe.  She  was  telling  of  some  great 
nobleman’s  castle  they  went  to,  and  the  splendid  park  there 
was  to  it,  and  how  grandly  they  lived.  For  her  part,  she 
admired  it  so  much,  and  they  made  so  many  friends  among 
the  people  of  quality,  she  said,  she  didn’t  care  if  they  always 
stayed  there.  In  fact,  she  really  wanted  Mr.  Clayborn  to  buy 
one  of  the  castles,  and  be  a  nobleman  himself.  ^  But  he 
wouldn’t,’  says  she;  ^  he’s  such  a  strong  Democrat,  you 
know.’  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  wonder  what  old  Tom  Jeff*,  would 
have  said  to  these  swell-head  Democrats.” 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  no  poor  people  in  this  country. 
I  could  see  no  houses  which  seemed  to  belong  to  poor  people. 

Of  course  not,  sir.  Every  inch  of  the  land  bought  up  by 
the  swell-heads  on  purpose  to  keep  them  away.  But  you  go 
back  on  to  the  pine  ridge.  Good  Lord  !  I’ve  heard  a  heap 
about  the  poor  folks  at  the  North ;  but  if  you  ever  saw  any 
poorer  people  than  them,  I  should  like  to  know  what  they 
live  on.  Must  be  a  miracle  if  they  live  at  all.  I  don’t  see 
how  these  people  live,  and  I’ve  wondered  how  they  do  a 
great  many  times.  Don’t  raise  corn  enough,  great  many  of 
them,  to  keep  a  shoat  alive  through  the  winter.  There’s  no 
way  they  can  live,  ’less  they  steal.” 

At  the  ferry  of  the  Homochitto  I  fell  in  with  a  German, 
originally  from  Dusseldorf,  whence  he  came  seventeen  years 
ago,  first  to  New  York ;  afterward  he  had  resided  successively 
in  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  Mobile, 
and  Natchez.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  last  place  he  had 
lost  all  his  money.  Going  to  work  as  a  labourer  in  the  town, 
he  soon  earned  enough  again  to  set  him  up  as  a  trinket  peddler ; 
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and  a  few  months  afterward  he  was  able  to  buy  a  leetlo 
coach-dray.”  Then,  he  said,  he  made  money  fast ;  for  he 
would  go  back  into  the  country,  among  the  poor  people,  and 
sell  them  trinkets,  and  calico,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  patent 
medicines.  They  never  had  any  money.  All  poor  folks,” 
he  said ;  dam  poor ;  got  no  money ;  oh  no ;  but  I  say,  ^  dat 
too  bad,  I  don’t  like  to  balk  you,  my  frind ;  may  be  so,  you 
got  some  egg,  some  fedder,  some  cheeken,  some  rag,  some 
sass,  or  some  skin  vot  you  kill’  I  takes  dem  dings  vot  they’s 
got,  and  ven  I  gets  my  load  I  cums  to  Natchez  back  and  sells 
dem,  alvays  dwo  or  dree  times  so  much  as  dey  coss  me ;  and 
den  I  buys  some  more  goots.  Not  bad  beesnes — no.  Oh, 
dese  poor  people  dey  deenk  me  is  von  fool  ven  I  buy  some 
dime  deir  rag  vat  dey  bin  vear ;  dey  calls  me  de  ole  Dutch 
cuss.  But  dey  don’t  know  nottin’  vot  it  is  vorth.  I  deenk 
dey  neever  see  no  money ;  may  be  so  dey  geev  all  de  cheeken 
vot  they  been  got  for  a  leetle  breaspin  vot  cost  me  not  so  much 
as  von  beet.  Sometime  dey  be  dam  crazy  fool ;  dey  know 
not  how  do  make  de  count  at  all.  Yees,  I  makes  some  money, 
a  heap.” 


I  From  the  Homochitto  to  the  suburbs  of  Natchez,  a  good 
half-day’s  ride,  I  found  the  country  beautiful ;  fewer  hills 
than  before,  the  soil  very  rich,  and  the  land  almost  all  inclosed 
in  plantations,  the  roadside  boundaries  of  which  are  old  rose- 
hedges.  d  he  road  is  well  constructed,  and  often,  in  passing 
through  the  hills,  with  high  banks  on  each  side,  coped  with 
thick  and  dark,  but  free  and  sportive  hedges,  out  of  which 
grow  bending  trees,  brooding  angle-like  over  the  traveller,  the 
sentiment  of  the  most  charming  Herefordshire  lanes  is  repro¬ 
duced.  There  are  also  frequent  oak-woods,  the  trees  often  of 
great  height.  Sometimes  these  have  been  inclosed  with  neat 
palings,  and  slightly  and  tastefully  thinned  out,  so  as  to  form 
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noble  grounds  around  tlie  residences  of  the  planters^  which 
are  always  yery  sim23le  and  unostentatious  wooden  houses. 
Near  two  of  these  are  unusually  good  ranges  of  megro-houses. 
On  many  of  the  plantations,  perhaps  most,  no  residence  is 
visible  from,  the  road,  and  the  negro  quarters,  when  seen,  are 
the  usual  comfortless  log-huts. 

Within  three  miles  of  the  town  the  country  is  entirely 
occupied  by  houses  and  grounds  of  a  villa  character ;  the 
grounds  usually  paltry  with  miniature  terraces,  and  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  and  trimmed  with  no  regard  to  architectural 
or  landscape  considerations.  There  is,  however,  an  abundance 
of  good  trees,  much  beautiful  shrubbery,  and  the  best  hedges 
and  screens  of  evergreen  shrubs  that  I  have  seen  in  America. 
The  houses  are  cheap  and  shabby. 

I  was  amused  to  recognize  specimens  of  the  swell-head  ” 
fraternity,  described  by  my  nervous  friend,  as  soon  as  I  got 
into  the  villa  district.  First  came  two  boys  in  a  skeleton 
waggon,  pitching  along  with  a  racking  pony,  which  ran  over 
Jude ;  she  yelped,  I  wheeled  round,  and  they  pulled  up  and 
looked  apologetic.  She  was  only  slightly  hurt,  but  thereafter 
gave  a  quicker  and  broader  sheer  to  approaching  vehicles  than 
her  Texas  experience  had  taught  her  to  do. 

Then  came  four  youthful  riders,  and  two  old,  roue-looking 
men,  all  upon  a  match-trot ;  the  young  fellows  screaming, 
breaking  up,  and  swearing.  After  them  cantered  a  mulatto 
groom,  white-gloved  and  neatly  dressed,  who,  I  noticed, 
bowed  politely,  lifting  his  hat  and  smiling  to  a  very  aged  and 
ragged  negro  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  shovel,  on  the  foot  path. 

Next  came — and  it  was  a  swelteringly  hot  afternoon — an 
open  carriage  with  two  ladies  taking  an  airing.  Mr.  S.  had 
said  that  the  swell-heads  had  got  to  think  that  their  old 
maumy  niggers  were  not  good  enough  for  their  young  ones 
and  here,  on  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage,  was  a  white  and 
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veritable  French  bonne,  holding  a  richly-belaced  baby.  The 
ladies  sat  back,  good-looking  women  enongh,  prettily  dressed, 
and  excessively  demure.  But  the  dignity  of  the  turn-out 
chiefly  reposed  in  the  coachman,  an  obese  old  black  man, 
who  had,  by  some  means,  been  set  high  up  in  the  sun’s 
face,  on  the  bed-like  cushion  of  the  box,  to  display  a  great 
livery  top-coat,  with  the  wonted  capes  and  velvet,  buttoned 
brightly  and  tightly  to  the  chin,  and  crowned  by  the  proper 
emblazoned  narrow-brimmed  hat;  his  elbows  squared,  the 
reins  and  whip  in  his  hands,  the  sweat  in  globules  all  over 
his  ruefully-decorous  face,  and  his  eyes  fast  closed  in  sleep. 

The  houses  and  shops  within  the  town  itself  are  generally 
small,  and  always  inelegant.  A  majority  of  the  names  on 
the  signs  are  German ;  the  hotel  is  unusually  clean,  and  the 
servants  attentive ;  and  the  stable  at  which  I  left  Belshazzar 
is  excellent,  and  contains  several  fine  horses.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  such  a  lai’ge  number  of  fine  horses  as  there  is  here,  in 
any  other  town  of  the  size.  At  the  stable  and  the  hotel 
there  is  a  remarkable  number  of  young  men,  extraordinarily 
dressed,  like  shop-boys  on  a  Sunday  excursion,  all  lounging 
or  sauntering,  and  often  calling  at  the  bar ;  all  smoking,  all 
twisting  lithe  walking-sticks,  all  talking  horse.” 

But  the  grand  feature  of  Natchez  is  the  bluff,  terminating 
in  an  abrupt  precipitous  bank  over  the  river,  with  the  public 
garden  upon  it.  Of  this  I  never  had  heard  ;  and  when,  after 
seeing  my  horse  dried  off  and  eating  his  oats  with  great 
satisfaction — the  first  time  he  has  ever  tasted  oats,  I  suppose, 
and  I  had  not  seen  them  before  for  many  months — I  strolled 
off  to  see  the  town,  I  came  upon  it  by  surprise.  I  entered  a 
gate  and  walked  up  a  slope,  supposing  that  I  was  approach¬ 
ing  the  ridge  or  summit  of  a  hill,  and  expecting  to  see  beyond 
it  a  corresponding  slope  and  the  town  again,  continuing  in 
terraced  streets  to  the  river.  I  suddenly  found  myself  on 
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the  very  edge  of  a  great  cliff,  and  before  me  an  indescribably 
vast  expanse  of  forest,  extending  on  every  hand  to  a  hazy 
horizon,  in  which,  directly  in  front  of  me,  swung  the  round, 
red,  setting  sun.  Through  the  otherwise  unbroken  forest, 
the  Father  of  Waters  had  opened  a  passage  for  himself, 
forming  a  perfect  arc,  the  hither  shore  of  the  middle  of  the 
curve  being  hidden  under  the  crest  of  the  cliff*,  and  the  two 
ends  lost  in  the  vast  obscurity  of  the  Great  West.  Over¬ 
looked  from  such  an  eminence,  the  size  of  the  Mississippi 
can  be  realized — which  is  difficult  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  though  the  fret  of  a  swelling  torrent  ‘  is  not 
wanting,  it  is  perceptible  only  as  the  most  delicate  chasing 
upon  the  broad,  gleaming  expanse  of  polished  steel,  which  at 
once  shamed  all  my  previous  conceptions  of  the  appearance 
of  the  greatest  of  rivers. 

Coming  closer  to  the  edge  and  looking  downward,  you  see 
the  lower  town,  of  Natchez,  its  roofs  with  water  flowing  all 
around  them,  and  its  pigmy  people  wading,  and  labouring  to 
carry  upward  their  goods  and  furniture,  in  danger  from  a 
rising  movement  of  the  great  water.  Poor  people,  emi¬ 
grants  and  niggers  ”  only. 

I  laid  down,  and  would  have  reposed  my  mind  in  the 
infinite  vision  westward,  but  was  presently  disturbed  by  a  hog 
which  came  grunting  near  me,  rooting  in  the  poor  turf  of 
this  wonderful  garden.  I  rose  and  walked  its  length.  Little 
more  has  been  done  than  to  inclose  a  space  along  the  edge, 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  build  upon,  to  cut 
out  some  curving  alleys  now  recaptured  by  the  grass  and 
weeds,  and  to  plant  a  few  succulent  trees.  A  road  to  the 
lower  town,  cutting  through  it,  is  crossed  by  slight  wooden 
foot-bridges,  and  there  are  some  rough  plank  benches,  adorned 
with  stencilled  medical  ”  advertisements.  Some  shrubs  are 
planted  on  the  crumbling  face  of  the  cliff,  so  near  the  top 
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that  the  swine  can  obtain  access  to  them.  A  man,  bearded 
and  smoking,  and  a  woman  with  him,  sitting  at  the  extreme 
end,  were  the  only  visitors  except  myself  and  the  swine. 

As  I  am  writing  there  is  a  bustle  in  the  street.  A  young 
man  is  being  lifted  up  and  carried  into  the  bar-room.  He 
is  insensible.  A  beautiful  mare,  from  which  he  has  evidently 
been  thrown,  is  led  back  from  around  the  corner,  quivering 
with  excitement. 

I  could  find  no  reading-room ;  no  recent  newspapers  except 
The  Natchez  Free  Trader,  which  has  nothing  but  cotton  and 
river  news  and  steamboat  puffs;  no  magazines  but  aged 
Harpers ;  and  no  recent  publications  of  any  sort  are  for 
sale  or  to  be  seen  at  the  booksellers’ ;  so,  after  supper,  I 
went  to  the  bluff  again,  and  fomid  it  most  solemnly  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  the  young  moon  shining  through  rents  in  the  clouds : 
the  great  gleaming  crescent  of  water ;  the  dim,  ungapped 
horizon ;  the  earth  sensibly  a  mere  swinging  globe. 

Of  all  the  town,  only  five  Grermans,  sitting  together,  but 
smoking  in  silence,  had  gathered  for  this  evening  worship. 

As  I  returned  up  the  main  street,  I  stopped  opposite  a 
house  from  which  there  came  the  sound  of  excellent  music — 
a  violin  and  piano.  I  had  heard  no  music  since  I  was  in 
Western  Texas,  and  I  leaned  upon  a  lamp-post  for  an  hour, 
listening.  Many  stopped  near  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
went  on.  At  length,  a  man  who  had  remained  some  time, 
addressed  me,  speaking  in  a  foreign  tongue,  Can’t  you 
speak  English  ?”  said  I. 

You  are  not  an  American  ?” 

‘^Yes.” 

I  should  tzink  it  not.” 

I  am ;  I  am  a  New  Yorker.” 
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So  ? — 0  yes,  perhaps,  but  not  zis  country.” 

What  are  you  ?” 

Italian.” 

Do  you  live  here  ?” 

^^Yes.” 

Are  there  many  Italians  in  Natchez  ?” 

^^Tes — ^-soine  many — seven.  All  big  dam  rascaal.  Yes, 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  True.  Dam  rascaal  all  of  us.” 

What  do  you  do  for  a  living  here  ?” 

For  me  it  is  a  cigar-store  ;  fruit ;  confectionary.” 

And  the  rest  ?” 

“  Oh,  every tzing.  I  don’t  expect  dem.  be  here  so  much 
long  now.” 

Why — what  will  they  do  ?” 

“  Dey  all  go  to  Cuba.  Be  vawr  zair  soon  now.  All  go. 
All  dam  rascaal  go,  can  go,  ven  ze  vawr  is.  Good  ting  dat 
for  Natchez,  eh  ?  Yes,  I  tzink.” 

He  told  me  the  names  of  the  players ;  the  violinist,  an 
Italian,  he  asserted  to  be  the  best  in  America.  He  resided 
in  Natchez,  I  understood,  as  a  teacher;  and,  I  presume,  the 
town  has  metropolitan  advantages  for  instruction  in  all 
fashionable  accomplishments.  Yet,  with  a  population  of 
18,601,  the  number  of  children  registered  for  the  public 
schools  and  academies,  or  Institutes,”  of  the  county  seat, 
is  but  1,015;  and  among  these  must  be  included  many  sent 
from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  Arkansas  and 
LoiiisiEina;  the  public  libraries  contain  but  2,000  volumes, 
and  the  churches  seat  but  7,7  00.'^' 

Franklin,  the  next  county  in  the  rear  of  the  county  in 

^  This  may  be  compared  with  the  town  of  Springfield,  county  of  Sangammon, 
Illinois,  in  which,  with  a  population  of  19,228  (nearer  to  that  of  Natchez  than 
any  other  town  I  observe  in  the  Free  States),  the  number  of  registeied  school 
children  is  3,300,  the  public  libraries  contain  20,000  volumes,  and  the  chmches 
can  accommodate  28,000  sitters. 
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wliich  Natchez  is  situated  (Adams),  has  a  population  of 
6,000,  and  hut  132  children  attending  school. 

Mr.  Eussell  {North  America:  its  Agriculture  and  Cli¬ 
mate^  page  258)  states  that  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
as  refined  society  was  to  he  found  at  Natchez  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States hut  his  personal  observa¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  chief  frequenters  of  the  best  hotel  are  low, 
drunken  fellows,”  I  find  a  crowd  of  big,  silly  boys,  not 
drunk,  but  drinking,  smoking,  chewing,  and  betting,  and  a 
few  men  who  look  like  dissolute  fourth-rate  comedians,  who 
have  succeeded  in  swindling  a  swell-mob  tailor. 

The  first  night  after  leaving  Natchez  I  found  lodging  with 
a  German,  who,  when  I  inquired  if  he  could  accommodate 
me,  at  once  said,  ^^Yes,  sir,  I  make  it  a  lousiness  to  lodge 
travellers.” 

He  had  a  little  farm,  and  owned  four  strong  negro  men 
and  a  woman  with  several  children.  All  his  men,  however, 
he  hired  out  as  porters  or  servants  in  Natchez,  employing  a 
white  man,  a  native  of  the  country,  to  work  with  him  on  his 
farm. 

To  explain  the  economy  of  this  arrangement,  he  said  that 
one  of  his  men  earned  in  Natchez  ^^30  a  month  clear  of  all 
expenses,  and  the  others  much  more  than  he  could  ever  make 
their  labour  worth  to  him.  A  negro  of  moderate  intelligence 
would  hire,  as'  a  house-servant,  for  ;^200  a  year  and  his 
hoard,  which  was  worth  $d>  a  month ;  whereas  he  hired  this 
white  fellow,  who  was  strong  and  able,  for  #10  a  month ; 
and  he  believed  he  got  as  much  work  out  of  him  as  he  could 
out  of  a  negro.  If  labour  were  worth  so  much  as  he  got  for 
that  of  his  negroes,  why  did  the  white  man  not  demand 
more  ?  Well — he  kept  him  m  whisky  and  tobacco  beside 
his  wages,  and  he  was  content.  Most  folks  here  did  not  like 
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wliite  labourers.  They  bad  only  been  used  to  have  niggers 
do  tben  workj  and  they  did  not  know  bow  to  manage  with 
white  labourers ;  but  be  bad  no  difficulty. 

I  asked  if  eight  dollars  would  cover  the  cost  of  a  man’s 
board  ?  He  supposed  it  might  cost  him  rather  more  than 
that  to  keep  the  white  man ;  eight  dollars  was  what  it  was 
generally  reckoned  in  town  to  cost  to  keep  a  negro ;  niggers 
living  in  town  or  near  it  were  expected  to  have  extras;” 
out  on  the  plantations,  v/here  they  did  not  get  anything  but 
bacon  and  meal,  of  course  it  did  not  cost  so  much.  Did  he 
know  what  it  cost  to  keep  a  negro  generally  upon  the  planta¬ 
tions  ?  It  was  generally  reckoned,  he  said,  that  a  nigger 
ought  to  have  a  peck  of  meal  and  three  pounds  of  bacon  a 
week ;  some  didn’t  give  so  much  meat,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  give  them  more. 

^^You  are  getting  rich,”  I  said.  ‘^Are  the  Germans 
generally,  hereabouts,  doing  well  ?  I  see  there  are  a  good 
many  in  Natchez.” 

Oh  yes ;  anybody  who  is  not  too  proud  to  work  can  get 
rich  here.” 

The  next  day,  having  ridden  thirty  tedious  miles  through 
a  sombre  country,  with  a  few  large  plantations,  about  six 
o’clock  I  called  at  the  first  house  standing  upon  or  near  the 
road  which  I  have  seen  for  some  time,  and  solicited  a  lodging. 
It  was  refused,  by  a  woman.  How  far  was  it  to  the  next 
house  ?  I  asked  her.  Two  miles  and  a  half.  So  I  found  it 
to  be,  but  it  was  a  deserted  house,  falling  to  decay,  on  an 
abandoned  plantation.  I  rode  several  miles  further,  and  it 
was  grovring  dark,  and  threatening  rain,  before  I  came  in 
sight  of  another.  It  was  a  short  distance  off  the  road,  and 
approached  by  a  private  lane,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
a  grass  plat.  A  well  dressed  man  stood  between  the  gate 
and  the  house.  I  stopped  and  bowed  to  him,  but  he  turned 
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his  back  upon  me  and  walked  to  the  house.  I  opened  a  gate 
and  rode  in.  Two  men  were  upon  the  gallery,  but  as  they 
paid  no  attention  to  my  presence  when  I  stopped  near  them, 
I  doubted  if  either  were  the  master  of  the  house.  I  asked, 
“  Could  I  obtain  a  lodging  here  to-night,  gentlemen  ?”  One 
of  them  answered,  surlily,  “  No.”  I  paused  a  moment  that 
they  might  observe  me— evidently  a  stranger  benighted,  with 
a  fatigued  horse,  and  then  asked,  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  how 
far  it  is  to  a  public-house  ?”  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the 
same  man.  I  again  remained  silent  a  moment.  No 
public-houses  in  this  section  of  the  country,  I  reckon,  sir,” 
said  the  other.  Do  you  know  how  far  it  is  to  the  next 
house  on  the  road,  north  of  this  ?”  No,”  answered  one. 
“  You’ll  find  one  about  two  miles,  or  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  here,”  said  the  other.  Is  it  a  house  in  which  I  shall 
be  likely  to  get  a  lodging,  do  you  know  ?”  I  don’t  know, 
I’m  sure.” 

Good  night,  gentlemen;  you’ll  excuse  me  for  troubling 
you.  I  am  entirely  a  stranger  in  this  region.” 

A  grunt,  or  inarticulate  monosyllable,  from  one  of  them, 
was  the  only  reply,  and  I  rode  away,  glad  that  I  had  not 
been  fated  to  spend  an  evening  in  such  company. 

Soon  afterward  I  came  to  a  house  and  stables  close  upon 
the  road.  There  was  a  man  on  the  gallery  playing  the 
fiddle.  I  asked,  “  Could  you  accommodate  me  here  to¬ 
night,  sir  ?”  He  stopped  fiddling,  and  turned  his  head  to¬ 
ward  an  open  door,  asking,  ''Wants  to  know  if  you  can 
accommodate  him  ?”  "  Accommodate  him  with  what  ?” 

demanded  a  harsh-toned  woman’s  voice.  "With  a  bed  of 
course — what  do  you  s’pose — ho  !  ho  !  ho  !”  and  he  went  on 
fiddling  again.  I  had,  during  this  conversation,  observed 
ranges  of  negro  huts  behind  the  stables,  and  perceived  that 
it  must  be  the  overseer’s  house  of  the  plantation  at  which  I 
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liad  previously  called.  Like  master,  like  man,”  I  tlionght, 
and  rode  on,  my  inquiry  not  liaving  been  even  answered. 

I  met  a  negro  boy  on  tbe  road,  wbo  told  me  it  was  about 
two  miles  to  tbe  next  bouse,  but  be  did  not  reckon  that  I 
would  get  in  there.  How  far  to  tbe  next  bouse  beyond 
that  ?”  ''  About  four  miles,  sir,  and  I  reckon  you  can  get 

in  there,  master ;  I’ve  beerd  they  did  take  in  travellers  to 
that  place.” 

Soon  after  this  it  began  to  rain  and  grow  dark ;  so  dark 
that  I  could  not  keep  tbe  road,  for  soon  finding  Belshazzar 
in  difficulty,  I  got  off  and  discovered  that  we  were  following 
up  the  dry  bed  of  a  small  stream.  In  trying  to  get  back  I 
probably  crossed  the  road,  as  I  did  not  find  it  again,  and 
wandered  cautiously  among  trees  for  nearly  an  hour,  at 
length  coming  to  open  country  and  a  fence.  Keeping  this 
in  sight,  I  rode  on  until  I  found  a  gate,  entering  at  which, 
I  followed  a  nearly  straight  and  tolerable  good  road  full  an 
hour,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  at  last  coming  to  a  large  negro 

settlement.” 

I  passed  through  it  to  the  end  of  the  rows,  where  was  a 
cabin  larger  than  the  rest,  facing  on  the  space  between  the 
two  lines  of  huts.  A  shout  brought  out  the  overseer.  I 
begged  for  a  night’s  lodging ;  he  was  silent ;  I  said  that  I 
had  travelled  far,  was  much  fatigued  and  hungry ;  my  horse 
was  nearly  knocked  up,  and  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  country ; 
I  had  lost  my  road,  and  only  by  good  fortune  had  found  my 
way  here.  At  length,  as  I  continued  urging  my  need,  he 
said — 

Well,  I  suppose  you  must  stop.  Ho,  Byron  !  Here, 
Byron,  take  this  man’s  horse,  and  put  him  in  my  stable. 
Light,  sir,  and  come  in.” 

Within  I  found  his  wife,  a  young  woman,  showily  dressed 
—a  caricature  of  the  fashions  of  the  day.  Apparently,  they 
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had  both  been  making  a  visit  to  neighbonrs,  and  bnt  just 
come  home.  I  was  not  i*eceived  kindly,  but  at  therequest  of 
her  husband  she  brought  out  and  set  before  me  some  cold 
corn-bread  and  fat  bacon. 

Before  I  had  finished  eating  my  supper,  however,  they 
both  quite  changed  their  manner,  and  the  woman  apologized 
for  not  having  made  coffee.  The  cook  had  gone  to  bed  and 
the  fire  was  out,  she  said.  She  presently  ordered  Byron,  as 
he  brought  my  saddle  in,  to  get  some  light- wood  ”  and 
make  a  fire ;  said  she  was  afraid  I  had  made  a  poor  supper, 
and  set  a  chair  by  the  fire-place  for  me  as  I  drew  away 
from  the  table. 

I  plied  the  man  with  inquiries  about  his  business,  gotdiim 
interested  in  points  of  difference  between  Northern  and 
Southern  agriculture,  and  soon  had  him  in  quite  a  sociable 
and  communicative  humour.  He  gave  me  much  overseer’s 
lore  about  cotton  culture,  nigger  and  cattle  maladies,  the 
right  way  to  keep  sweet  potatoes,  etc. ;  and  when  I  proposed 
to  ride  over  the  plantation  with  him  in  the  morning,  he  said 
he  would  be  very  thankful  for  my  company.” 

I  think  they  gave  up  their  own  bed  to  me,  for  it  was  double, 
and  had  been  slept  in  since  the  sheets  were  last  changed ;  the 
room  was  garnished  with  pistols  and  other  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  rolls  of  negro-cloth,  shoes  and  hats,  handcuffs,  a  large 
medicine  chest,  and  several  books  on  medical  and  surgical 
subjects  and  farriery;  while  articles  of  both  men’s  and 
women’s  wearing  apparel  hung  against  the  walls,  which  were 
also  decorated  with  some  large  patent-medicine  posters.  One 
of  them  is  characteristic  of  the  place  and  the  times. ^ 

‘‘The  Washington  Hemedies— To  Planters  and  Others,— These 
Remedies,  now  offered  to  the  public  under  the  title  of  the  Washington  Remedies, 
are  composed  of  ingredients,  many  of  which  are  not  even  known  to  Botany.  No 
apothecary  has  them  for  sale  ;  they  are  supplied  to  the  subscriber  by  the  native 
red-men  of  Louisiana.  The  recipes  by  which  they  are  compounded  have  descended 
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We  had  a  good  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  immediately 
afterward  mounted  and  rode  to  a  very  large  cotton-field, 
where  the  whole  field-force  of  the  plantation  was  engaged. 

It  was  a  first-rate  plantation.  On  the  highest  ground 
stood  a  large  and  handsome  mansion,  but  it  had  not  been 
occupied  for  several  years,  and  it  was  more  than  two  years 
since  the  overseer  had  seen  the  owner.  He  lived  several 
hundred  miles  away,  and  the  overseer  would  not  believe  that  I 
did  not  know  him,  for  he  was  a  rich  man  and  an  honourable, 
and  had  several  times  been  where  I  came  from — New  York. 

The  whole  plantation,  including  the  swamp  land  around  it, 
and  owned  with  it,  covered  several  square  miles.  It  was  four 
miles  from  the  settlement  to  the  nearest  neighbour’s  house. 
There  were  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  acres 
under  cultivation  with  cotton,  corn,  and  other  hoed  crops, 
and  two  hundred  hogs  running  at  large  in  the  swamp.  It 
was  the  intention  that  corn  and  pork  enough  should  be 
raised  to  keep  the  slaves  and  cattle.  This  year,  however,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  purchase  largely,  and  such  was 
probably  usually  the  case,*  though  the  overseer  intimated  the 


to  the  present  possessor,  M.  A.  Micklejohn,  from  ancestors  who  obtained  them 
from  the  friendly  Indian  tribes,  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution,  and  they  are 
now  offered  to  the  public  with  that  confidence  which  has  been  gained  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  during  so  long  a  series  of  years  there  has  never  been 
known  an  instance  in  which  they  have  failed  to  perform  a  speedy  and  permanent 
cure.  The  subscribers  do  not  profess  these  remedies  will  cure  every  disarrangement 
of  the  human  system,  but  in  such  as  are  enumerated  below  they  feel  they  cannot 
fail.  The  directions  for  use  have  only  to  be  strictly  followed,  and  however 
despahing  the  patient  may  have  been  he  will  find  cause  for  blissful  hope  and 
renewed  life. 

“  These  preparations  are  no  Northern  patent  humbug y  but  are  manufactured  in 
New  Orleans  by  a  Creole,  who  has  long  used  them  in  private  practice,  rescuing 
many  unfortunate  victims  of  disease  from  the  grave,  after  they  have  been  given  up 
by  their  physicians  as  incurable,  or  have  been  tortured  beyond  endurance  by 
laceration  and  painful  operations.” 

*  “  The  bacon  is  almost  entirely  imported  from  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as 
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owner  had  been  displeased,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
caught  so  had  agam.” 

There  were  135  slaves,  big  and  little,  of  which  67  went  to 
field  regularly — equal,  the  overseer  thought,  to  fully  60  prime 
hands.  Besides  these,  there  were  3  mechanics  (blacksmith, 
carpenter,  and  wheelwright),  2  seamstresses,  1  cook,  1  stable 
servant,  1  cattle-tender,  1  hog-tender,  1  teamster,  1  house 
servant  (overseer’s  cook),  and  one  midwife  and  nurse.  These 
were  all  first-class  hands ;  most  of  them  would  be  worth 
more,  if  they  were  for  sale,  the  overseer  said,  than  the  best 
field-hands.  There  was  also  a  driver  of  the  hoe-gang  who 
did  not  labour  personally,  and  a  foreman  of  the  plough-gang. 
These  two  acted  as  petty  officers  in  the  field,  and  alternately 
in  tho  quarters. 

There  was  a  nmsery  for  sucklings  at  the  quarters,  and 
twenty  women  at  this  time  who  left  then  work  four  times 
each  day,  for  half  an  hour,  to  nurse  their  young  ones.  These 
women,  the  overseer  counted  as  half-hands — that  is,  expected 
to  do  half  the  day’s  work  of  a  prime  field-hand  in  ordinary 
condition. 

He  had  just  sold  a  bad  runaway  to  go  to  Texas,  he 
happened  to  remark.  -He  was  whipping  the  fellow,  when  he 
turned  and  tried  to  stab  him — then  broke  from  him  and  ran 
away.  He  had  him  caught  almost  immediately  with  the 
dogs.  After  catching  him,  he  kept  him  in  irons  till  he  had 
a  chance  to  sell  him.  His  niggers  did  not  very  often  run 


a  considerable  quantity  of  Indian  corn.  This  is  reckoned  bad  management  by  in¬ 
telligent  planters.  *  ^  On  this  plantation  as  much  Indian  corn  was  raised  as 

was  needed,  but  little  bacon,  which  was  mostly  imported  from  Ohio.  The  sum 
annually  paid  for  this  article  was  upwards  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  Large 
plantations  are  not  suited  to  the  rearing  of  hogs  ;  for  it  is  found  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  the  negroes  from  stealing  and  roasting  the  pigs."’  Mr.  Russell, 
visiting  the  plantation  of  a  friend  near  Natchez. — North  America :  its  Agriculture^ 
etc..,  p.  265. 
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away,  lie  said,  because  they  bad  found  that  be  was  almost 
sure  to  catcb  tbem.  As  soon  as  be  saw  that  one  was  gone 
be  put  tbe  dogs  on,  and  if  rain  bad  not  just  fallen,  they 
would  soon  find  bim.  Sometimes  they  did  manage  to  outwit 
tbe  dogs,  but  then  they  almost  always  kept  in  tbe  neigbbour- 
bood,  because  they  did  not  like  to  go  wdiere  they  could  not 
sometimes  get  back  and  see  tbeir  families,  and  be  would  soon 
get  wind  of  where  they  bad  been ;  tbey  would  come  round 
tbeir  quarters  to  see  tbeir  families  and  to  get  food,  and  as 
soon  as  be  knew  it,  be  would  find  tbeir  tracks  and  put  tbe 
dogs  on  again.  Two  months  was  tbe  longest  time  any  of 
them  ever  kept  out.  He  bad  dogs  trained  on  purpose  to  run 
after  niggers,  and  never  let  out  for  anything  else. 

We  found  in  tbe  field  thirty  ploughs,  moving  together, 
turning  the  earth  from  tbe  cotton  plants,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  boers,  tbe  latter  mainly  women,  with  a  black  driver 
walking  about  among  them  with  a  whip,  which  be  often 
cracked  at  tbem,  sometimes  allowing  tbe  lash  to  fall  lightly 
upon  their  shoulders.  He  was  constantly  urging  tbem  also 
with  his  voice.  All  worked  very  steadily,  and  though  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  on  tbe  plantation  must  have  been 
a  most  unusual  occurrence,  I  saw  none  raise  or  turn  tbeir 
beads  to  look  at  me.  Each  gang  was  attended  by  a  water- 
toter,”  that  of  tbe  hoe-gang  being  a  straight,  sprightly, 
plump  little  black  girl,  whose  picture,  as  she  stood  balancing 
the  bucket  upon  her  bead,  shading  her  bright  eyes  with  one 
band,  and  bolding  out  a  calabash  with  tbe  other  to  maintain 
her  poise,  would  have  been  a  worthy  study  for  Murillo. 

I  asked  at  what  time  tbey  began  to  work  in  tbe  morning. 

Well,”  said  tbe  overseer,  “  I  do  better  by  my  niggers  than 
most.  I  keep  ’em  right  smart  at  tbeir  work  while  tbey  do 
work,  but  I  generally  knock  ’em  off  at  8  o’clock  in  tbe  morn¬ 
ing,  Saturdays,  and  give  ’em  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  day  to  tbem- 
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soI^OkS,  and  I  always  gives  ’em  Sundays,  the  whole  day. 
Pickin’  time,  and  when  the  crap’s  bad  in  grass,  I  sometimes 
keep  ’em  to  it  till  about  sunset,  Saturdays,  but  I  never  work 
’em  Sundays.” 

^^How  early  do  you  start  them  out  in  the  morning, 
usually  ?” 

^^Well,  I  don’t  never  start  my  niggers  ’fore  daylight,  ’less 
’tis  in  pickin’  time,  then  maybe  I  get  ’em  out  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before.  But  I  keep  ’em  right  smart  to  work  through  the 
day.”  He  showed  an  evident  pride  in  the  vigilance  of  his 
_driver,  and  called  my  attention  to  the  large  area  of  ground 
already  hoed  over  that  morning  ;  well  hoed,  too,  as  he  said. 

“  At  what  time  do  they  eat  ?”  I  asked.  They  ate  “  their 
snacks  ”  in  their  cabins,  he  said,  before  they  came  out  in  the 
morning  (that  is  before  daylight — the  sun  rising  at  this  time 
at  a  little  before  five,  and  the  day  dawning,  j)robably,  an  hour 
earlier)  ;  then  at  12  o’clock  their  dinner  was  brought  to  them 
in  a  cart — one  cart  for  the  plough-gang  and  one  for  the  hoe- 
gang.  The  hoe-gang  ate  its  dinner  in  the  field,  and  only 
stopped  work  long  enough  to  eat  it.  The  plough-gang  drove 
its  teams  to  the  weather  houses  ” — open  sheds  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  different  parts  of  the  plantation,  under  which 
were  cisterns  filled  with  rain  water,  from  which  the  water-toters 
carried  drink  to  those  at  work.  The  mules  were  fed  with  as 
much  oats  (in  straw),  corn  and  fodder  as  they  would  eat  in  two 
hours ;  this  forage  having  been  brought  to  the  weather  houses 
by  another  cart.  The  ploughmen  had  nothing  to  do  but  eat 
their  dinner  in  all  this  time.  iHl  worked  as  late  as  they 
could  see  to  work  well,  and  had  no  more  food  nor  rest  until 
they  returned  to  their  cabips.'^  At  half-past  nine  o’clock  the 

*  This  would  give  at  this  season  hai-dly  less  than  sixteen  hours  of  plodding 
labour,  relieved  by  but  one  short  interval  of  rest,  during  the  daylight,  for  the  hoe- 
gang,  It  is  not  improbable.  I  was  accustomed  to  rise  early  and  ride  late,  resting 
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drivers,  each,  on  an  alternate  night,  blew  a  horn,  and  at  ten 
visited  every  cabin  to  see  that  its  occupants  were  at  rest,  and 
not  lurking  about  and  spending  their  strength  in  fooleries, 
and  that  the  fires  were  safe — a  very  unusual  precaution  ;  the 
negroes  are  generally  at  liberty  after  their  day’s  work  is  done 
till  they  are  called  in  the  morning.  When  washing  and 
patching  were  done,  wood  hauled  and  cut  for  the  fires,  corn 
ground,  etc.,  I  did  not  learn ;  probably  all  chores  not  of  daily 
necessity  were  reserved  for  Saturday.  Custom  varies  in  this 
respect.  In  general,  with  regard  to  fuel  for  the  cabins,  the 
negroes  are  left  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  they  often 
have  to  go  to  the  swamp  ’’  for  it,  or  at  least,  if  it  has  been 

hauled,  to  cut  it  to  a  convenient  size,  after  their  day’s  work 

is  done.  The  allowance  of  food  was  a  peck  of  corn  and  four 
pounds  of  pork  per  week,  each.  When  they  could  not  get 
greens  ”  (any  vegetables)  he  generally  gave  them  five 

pounds  of  pork.  They  had  gardens,  and  raised  a  good  deal 

for  themselves ;  they  also  had  fowls,  and  usually  plenty  of 
eggs.  He  added,  the  man  who  owns  this  plantation  does 
more  for  his  niggers  than  any  other  man  I  know.  Every 
Christmas  he  sends  me  up  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars’  [equal  to  eight  or  ten  dollars  each]  worth  of  molasses 
and  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  calico,  and  Sunday  tricks  for  ’em. 
Every  family  on  this  plantation  gets  a  barrel  of  molasses  at 
Christmas.” 


during  the  heat  of  the  day,  while  in  the  cotton  district,  but  I  always  found  the 
negroes  in  the  field  when  I  first  looked  out,  and  generally  had  to  wait  for  the 
negroes  to  come  from  the  field  to  have  my  horse  fed  when  I  stopped  for  the  night. 
I  am  told,  however,  and  I  believe,  that  it  is  usual  in  the  hottest  weather,  to  give 
a  rest  of  an  hour  or  two  to  all  hands  at  noon.  I  never  happened  to  see  it  done. 
The  legal  limit  of  a  slave’s  day’s  work  in  South  Carolina  is  fifteen  hours. 

*  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  in  North  Carolina,  that  the  custom  of  supplying 
molasses  to  negroes  in  Mississippi,  was  usually  mentioned  to  those  sold  away  from 
his  part  of  the  country,  to  reconcile  them  to  going  thither. 
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Beside  whicli,  the  overseer  added,  they  are  able,  if  they 
choose,  to  buy  certain  comforts  for  themselves — tobacco  for 
instance — with  money  earned  by  Saturday  and  Sunday  v/ork. 
Some  of  them  went  into  the  swamps  on  Sunday,  and  made 
boards  (which  means  slabs  worked  out  with  no  other  instru¬ 
ment  than  an  axe).  One  man  sold  last  year  as  much  as  fifty 
dollars’  worth. 

Finding  myself  nearer  the  outer  gate  than  the  quarters,” 
when  at  length  my  curiosity  was  satisfied,  I  did  not  return  to 
the  house.  After  getting  a  clear  direction  how  to  find  my 
way  back  to  the  road  I  had  been  upon  the  previous  day,  I  said 
to  the  overseer,  with  some  hesitation,  You  will  allow  me  to 
pay  you  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  you  T  He  looked  a 
little  disconcerted  by  my  putting  the  question  in  this  way,  but 
answered  in  a  matter-of-course  tone,  It  will  be  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter,  sir.” 

This  was  the  only  large  plantation  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  at  all  closely,  over  which  I  was  not  chiefly  conducted 
by  an  educated  gentleman  and  slave  owner,  by  whose  habitual 
impressions  and  sentiments  my  own  were  probably  somewhat 
influenced.  From  what  I  saw  in  passing,  and  from  what  I 
heard  by  chance  of  others,  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  those  plantations  on  which  the  owners 
do  not  reside.  A  merchant  of  the  vicinity  recently  in  'Hew 
York  tells  me  that  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  fair  enough  example 
of  plantations  of  its  class.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
its  management,  so  far  as  he  had  heard.  When  I  asked  about 
the  molasses  and  Christmas  presents,  he  said  he  reckoned  the 
overseer  must  have  rather  stretched  that  part  of  his  story,  b^t 
the  owner  was  a  very  good  man.  A  magistrate  of  the  district, 
who  had  often  been  on  the  plantation,  said  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  me,  that  the  negroes  Avere  very  well  treated  upon 
it,  though  he  did  not  think  they  were  extraordinarily  so.  His 
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comparison  was  witli  plantations  in  general.^  He  also  spoke 
well  of  the  overseer.  He  had  been  a  long  time  on  this  plan¬ 
tation — I  think  he  said  ever  since  it  had  begun  to  be 
cultivated.  This  is  very  rare ;  it  was  the  only  case  I  met 
with  in  which  an  overseer  had  kept  the  same  place  ten  years, 
and  it  was  a  strong  evidence  of  his  comparative  excellence, 
that  his  employer  had  been  so  long  satisfied  with  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  stronger  evidence  that  the  owner  of  the 
negroes  was  a  man  of  good  temper,  systematic  and  thorough 
in  the  management  of  his  property.! 

The  condition  of  the  fences,  of  the  mules  and  tools,  and 
tillage,  which  would  have  been  considered  admirable  in  the 
best  farming  district  of  New  York — the  dress  of  the  negroes 
and  the  neatness  and  spaciousness  of  their  quarters,’’  which 
were  superior  to  those  of  most  of  the  better  class  of  plantations 
on  which  the  owners  reside,  all  bore  testimony  to  a  very 
unusually  prudent  and  provident  policy. 

*  In  De  Bow’s  ‘  Resources  of  the  South/  vol.  i.,  p.  150,  a  table  is  furnished  by  a 
cotton-planter  to  show  that  the  expenses  of  raising  cotton  are  ‘‘  generally  greatly 
underrated.”  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  certainly  are  not  underrated  in  the 
table.  On  “a  well  improved  and  properly  organized  plantation,”  the  expense  of 
feeding  one  hundred  negroes,  ‘‘  as  deduced  from  fifteen  years’  experience  ”  of  the 
writer,  is  asserted  in  this  table  to  be  ^750  per  annum,  or  seven  dollars  and  a  half 
each ;  in  this  sum  is  included,  however,  the  expenses  of  the^  “  hospital  and  the 
overseer’s  table.”  This  is  much  less  than  the  expense  for  the  same  purposes,  if 
the  overseer’s  account  was  true,  of  the  plantation  above  described.  Clothing,  shoes, 
bedding,  sacks  for  gathering  cotton,  and  so  forth,  are  estimated  by  the  same 
authority  to  cost  an  equal  sum — ^7.50  for  each  slave.  I  have  just  paid  on 
account  of  a  day  labourer  on  a  farm  in  New  York,  his  board  bill,  he  being  a 
bachelor  living  at  the  house  of  another  Irish  labourer  with  a  family.  The  charge 
is  twenty-one  times  as  large  as  that  set  down  for  the  slave. 

t  I  was  informed  that  some  successful  planters,  who  held  several  estates 
in  this  neighbourhood  [Natchez]  made  it  a  rule  to  change  their  overseers  every 
year,  on  the  principle  that  the  two  years’  service  system  is  sure  to  spoil  them.”-— 
Bussell’s  North  America:  its  Agriculture,  etc.,  p.  258. 

“  Overseers  are  changed  every  year ;  a  few  remain  four  or  five  years,  but  the 
average  time  they  remain  on  the  same  plantation  does  not  exceed  two  years.” — - 
Southern  Agriculturist j  vol.  iv.,  p.  351, 
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I  made  no  special  inquiries  about  tlie  advantages  for 
education  or  means  of  religions  instruction  provided  for  tbe 
slaves.  As  there  seems  to  be  much  public  desire  for  definite 
information  upon  that  point,  I  regret  that  I  did  not.  I  did 
not  need  to  put  questions  to  the  overseer  to  satisfy  my  ovm 
mind,  however.  It  was  obvious  that  all  natural  incitements 
to  self-advancement  had  been  studiously  removed  or  ob¬ 
structed,  in  subordination  to  the  general  purpose  of  making 
the  plantation  profitable.  Eegarding  only  the  balance-sheet 
of  the  owner’s  ledger,  it  was  admirable  management.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  confess  to  an  impression  that  it  is  rare,  where 
this  is  the  uppermost  object  of  the  cotton-planter,  that  an 
equally  frugal  economy  is  maintained;  and  as  the  general 
character  of  the  district  along  the  Mississippi,  which  is 
especially  noticeable  for  the  number  of  large  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive  plantations  which  it  contains,  has  now  been  sufficiently 
illustrated,  I  will  here  present  certain  observations  which  I 
wish  to  make  upon  the  peculiar  aspect  of  slavery  in  that  and 
other  districts  where  its  profits  to  the  owners  of  slaves  are 
most  apparent. 
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CHAPTEE  Y. 

SLAVERY  IN  ITS  PROPERTY  ASPECT — MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SLAVES,  ETC. 

In  a  hilly  part  of  Alabama,  fifty  miles  north  of  the  principal 
cotton-growing  districts  of  that  State,  I  happened  to  have  a 
tradesman  of  the  vicinity  for  a  travelling  companion,  when, 
in  passing  an  unusually  large  cluster  of  negro  cabins,  he 
called  my  attention  to  a  rugged  range  of  hills  behind  them 
which,  he  said,  was  a  favourite  lurking-ground  for  runaway 
negroes.  It  afforded  them  numerous  coverts  for  concealment 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  the  slaves  of  the  plantation 
we  were  passing  would  help  them  to  find  the  necessaries  of 
existence.  He  had  seen  folks  who  had  come  here  to  look 
after  niggers  from  plantations  two  hundred  miles  to  the  .south, 
ward.  I  suppose,”  said  he,  “ ’t  would  seem  kind  o’  barbarous 
to  you  to  see  a  pack  of  hounds  after  a  human  being  ?” 

Yes,  it  would.” 

Some  fellows  take  as  much  delight  in  it  as  in  runnin’  a  fox. 
Always  seemed  to  me  a  kind  o’  barbarous  sport.”  [A  pause.] 
It’s  necessary,  though.” 

I  suppose  it  is.  Slavery  is  a  custom  of  society  which 
has  come  to  us  from  a  barbarous  people,  and,  naturally,  bar¬ 
barous  practices  have  to  be  employed  to  maintain  it.” 

Yes,  I  s’pose  that’s  so.  But  niggers  is  generally  pretty 
well  treated,  considering.  Some  people  work  their  niggers 
too  hard,  that’s  a  fact.  I  know  a  man  at - ;  he’s  a  mer¬ 

chant  there,  and  I  have  had  dealings  with  him ;  he’s  got 
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three  plantations^  and  he  puts  the  hardest  overseers  he  can 
get  on  them.  He’s  all  the  time  a’  buying  niggers,  and  they 
say  around  there  he  works  ’em  to  death.  On  these  small 
plantations,  niggers  ain’t  very  often  whipped  bad;  but  on 
them  big  plantations,  they’ve  got  to  use  ’em  hard  to  keep  any 
sort  of  control  over  ’em.  The  overseers  have  to  always  go  about 
armed ;  their  life  wouldn’t  be  safe,  if  they  didn’t.  As ’t  is, 
they  very  often  get  cut  pretty  bad.”  (Cutting  is  knifing ; 
it  may  be  stabbing,  in  south-western  parlance). 

He  went  on  to  describe  what  he  had  seen  on  some  large 
plantations  which  he  had  visited  for  business  purposes — indica¬ 
tions,  as  he  thought,  in  the  appearance  of  “  the  people,”  that 
they  were  being  “  worked  to  death.”  These  rich  men,”  he 
said,  are  always  bidding  for  the  overseer  who  will  make  the 
most  cotton ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  overseers  didn’t  care  for 
anything  but  to  be  able  to  say  they’ve  made  so  many  bales  in 
a  year.  If  they  make  plenty  of  cotton,  the  owners  never  ask 
how  many  niggers  they  kill.” 

I  suggested  that  this  did  not  seem  quite  credible  ;  a  negro 
was  a  valuable  piece  of  property.  It  would  be  foolish  to  use 
him  in  such  a  way. 

Seems  they  don’t  think  so,”  he  answered.  “  They  are 
always  bragging — you  must  have  heard  them — how  many 
bales  their  overseer  has  made,  or  how  many  their  plantation 
has  made  to  a  hand.  They  never  think  of  anything  else. 
You  see,  if  a  man  did  like  to  have  his  niggers  taken  care  of, 
he  couldn’t  bear  to  be  always  hearing  that  all  the  plantations 
round  had  beat  his.  He’d  think  the  fault  vvas  in  his  overseer. 
The  feUow  who  can  make  the  most  cotton  always  gets  paid 
the  best.” 

Overseers’  wages  were  ordinarily  from  /200  to  $600,  but  a 
real  driving  overseer  would  very  often  get  , 0  0 0 .  Sometimes 
they’d  get  ;^1,200  or  /?1,500.  He  heard  of  #2,000  being 
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paid  one  fellow.  A  determined  and  perfectly  relentless  man 
— I  can’t  recall  his  exact  words,  which  were  very  expressive 
— a  real  devil  of  an  overseer,  would  get  almost  any  wages 
he’d  ask ;  because,  when  it  was  told  round  that  such  a  man 
had  made  so  many  bales  to  the  hand,  everybody  would  be 
trying  to  get  him. 

The  man  who  talked  in  this  way  was  a  native  Alabamian, 
ignorant,  hut  apparently  of  more  than  ordinarily  reflective 
habits,  and  he  had  been  so  situated  as  to  have  unusually  good 
opportunities  for  observation.  In  character,  if  not  in  detail, 
I  must  say  that  his  information  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  opinions  I  should  have  been  led  to  form  from  the 
conversations  I  heard  by  chance,  from  time  to  time,  •  in  the 
richest  cotton  districts.  That  his  statements  as  to  the  bad 
management  of  large  plantations,  in  respect  to  the  waste  of 
negro  property,  were  not  much  exaggerated,  I  find  frequent 
evidence  in  southern  agricultural  journals.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  one  of  a  series  of  essays  published  in  The 
Cotton  Planter^  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  persuade 
planters  that  they  are  under  no  necessity  to  employ  slaves 
exclusively  in  the  production  of  cotton.  The  writer,  Mr. 
M.  W.  Phillips,  is  a  well-lmown,  intelligent,  and  benevolent 
planter,  who  resides  constantly  on  his  estate,  near  Jackson, 
Mississippi : — 


“  I  have  known  many  in  the  rich  planting  portion  of  Mississippi  espe- 
aially,  and  others  elsewhere,  who,  acting  on  the  policy  of  the  hoy  in  the 
fable,  who  ‘  killed  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg,’  accnmnlated  property,  yet 
among  those  who  have  relied  solely  on  their  product  in  land  and  negroes, 
I  doubt  if  this  be  the  true  policy  of  plantation  economy.  With  the  formei 
everything  has  to  bend,  give  way  to  large  crops  of  cotton,  land  has  to  be 
cultivated  wet  or  dry,  negroes  to  wmrk,  cold  or  hot.  Large  crops  planted* 
and  they  must  be  cultivated,  or  done  so  after  a  manner.  When  disease 
comes  about,  as,  for  instance,  cholera,  pneumonia,  flux,  and  other  violent 
diseases,  these  are  more  subject,  it  seemeth  to  me,  than  others,  or  even  if 
not,  there  is  less  vitevlity  to  work  on,  and,  therefore,  in  like  situations  and 
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similar  in  severity,  they  must  sink  with  more  certainty  ;  or  even  should 
the  animal  economy  rally  under  all  these  trials,  the  neglect  consequent 
upon  this  ‘  cut  and  cover  ’  policy  must  result  in  greater  mortality.  Another 
objection,  not  one-fourth  of  the  children  born  are  raised,  and  perhaps  not 
over  two-thirds  are  horn  on  the  place,  which,  under  a  different  policy, 
might  be  expected.  And  this  is  not  all  :  hands,  and  teams,  and  land  must 
wear  out  sooner  ;  admitting  this  to  he  only  one  year  sooner  in  twenty  years, 
or  that  lands  and  negroes  are  less  productive  at  forty  than  at  forty-two,  we 
see  a  heavy  loss.  Is  this  not  so  ?  I  am  told  of  negroes  not  over  thirty-five 
to  forty-five,  who  look  older  than  others  at  forty-five  to  fifty-five.  I  know 
a  man  now,  not  short  of  sixty,  who  might  readily  be  taken  for  forty-five ; 
another  on  the  same  place  full  fifty  (for  I  have  known  both  for  twenty-eight 
years,  and  the  last  one  for  thirty-two  years),  who  could  be  sold  for  thirty- 
five,  and  these  negroes  are  very  leniently  dealt  with.  Others,  many  others, 
I  know  and  have  known  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  of  whom  I  can  speak  of 
as  above.  As  to  rearing  children,  I  can  point  to  equally  as  strong  cases  ; 
ay,  men  who  are,  ‘  as  it  were,’  of  one  family,  differing  as  much  as  four  and 
eight  bales  in  cropping,  and  equally  as  much  in  raising  young  negroes. 
The  one  scarcely  paying  expenses  by  his  crop,  yet  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years  raising  over  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  negroes,  the  other  buying  more 
than  raised,  and  yet  not  as  many  as  the  first. 

“  I  regard  the  ‘just  medium  ’  to  be  the  correct  point.  Labour  is  conducive 
to  health  ;  a  healthy  woman  will  rear  most  children.  I  favour  good  and 
fair  work,  yet  not  overworked  so  as  to  tax  the  animal  economy,  that  the 
woman  cannot  rear  healthy  children,  nor  should  the  father  be  over-wrought, 
that  his  vital  powers  be  at  all  infringed  upon. 

“If  the  policy  be  adopted,  to  make  an  improvement  in  land  visible,  to 
raise  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  children,  to  make  an  abundance  of 
provision,  to  rear  a  portion  at  least  of  work  horses,  rely  on  it  we  will  soon 
find  by  our  tax  list  that  our  country  is  improving.  * 

“Brethren  of  tlie  South,  we  must  change  our  policy.  Overseers  are  not 
interested  in  raising  children,  or  meat,  in  improving  land,  or  improving  pro¬ 
ductive  cpialities  of  seed,  or  animals.  Many  of  them  do  not  care  ivhether 
property  has  depreciated  or  improved,  so  they  have  made  a  crop  [of  cotton^  to 
boast  of. 

“As  to  myself,  I  care  not  who  has  the  credit  of  making  crops  at  Log 
Hall ;  and  I  would  prefer  that  an  overseer,  who  has  been  one  of  my  family 
for  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  should  be  benefited ;  but  this  thing  is  to  be 
known  and  well  understood.  I  plant  such  fields  in  such  crops  as  I  see  fit ; 
I  ifiant  acres  in  corn,  cotton,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.,  as  I  select,  and  the  general 
policy  of  rest,  cultivation,  etc.,  must  be  preserved  which  I  lay  down.  A 
self-willed  overseer  may  fraudulently  change  somewhat  in  tbe  latter,  by 
not  carrying  out  orders — that  I  cannot  help.  What  I  have  written,  I  have 
written,  and  think  I  can  substantiate.” 
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From  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  vol.  iv.,  page  317 

“  OVERSEERS. 

*  *  *  “  When  they  seek  a  place,  they  rest  their  claims  entirely  on 

the  number  of  bags  they  have  heretofore  made  to  the  hand,  and  generally 
the  employer  nnfortnnately  recognizes  the  justice  of  such  claims. 

“No  wonder,  then,  that  the  overseer  desires  to  liave  entire  control  of 
the  plantation.  No  wonder  he  opposes  all  experiments,  or,  if  they  are  x^er- 
sisted  in,  neglects  them  ;  iwesses  everything  at  the  end  of  the  lash ;  pays  no 
attention  to  the  sick,  except  to  keep  them  in  the  field  as  long  as  possible ;  and 
drives  them  out  again  at  the  first  moment,  and  forces  sucklers  and  breeders  to 
the  utmost.  He  has  no  other  interest  than  to  make  a  big  cotton  crop.  And  if 
this  does  not  please  you,  and  induce  you  to  increase  his  wages,  he  knows 
men  it  will  please,  and  secure  him  a  situation  with.” 

From  the  Columbia  South  Carolinian  : — 

*  *  *  “  Planters  may  he  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  those 

who  attend  to  their  business,  and  those  who  do  not.  And  this  creates 
corresponding  classes  of  overseers.  The  xDlanter  who  does  not  manage  his 
own  business  must,  of  course,  surrender  everything  into  the  hands  of  his 
overseer.  Such  a  i^lanter  usually  rates  the  merits  of  the  overseer  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bags  of  cotton  he  makes,  and  of  course  the 
overseer  cares  for  nothing  but  to  make  a  large  crop.  To  him  it  is  of  no 
consequence  that  the  old  hands  are  worked  down,  or  the  young  ones  over¬ 
strained  ;  tliat  the  breeding  women  miscarry,  and  the  sucklers  lose  their 
children  ;  that  the  mules  are  broken  down,  the  plantation  tools  destroyed, 
the  stock  neglected,  and  the  lands  ruined  :  so  that  he  has  the  requisite 
number  of  cotton  bags,  all  is  overlooked ;  he  is  re-employed  at  an  advanced 
salary,  and  his  reputation  increased.  Everybody  knows  that  by  such  a 
course,  a  crop  may  be  increased  by  the  most  inferior  overseer,  in  any  given 
year,  unless  his  predecessors  have  so  entirely  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  plantation,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  capital  left  which  can  be  wrought 
uj)  into  current  income,  Having  once  had  the  sole  management 

of  a  plantation,  and  imbibed  the  idea  that  the  only  test  of  good  planting  is 
to  make  a  large  crop  of  cotton,  an  overseer  becomes  worthless.  He  will  no 
longer  obey  orders ;  he  will  not  stoop  to  details ;  he  scorns  all  improve¬ 
ments,  and  loill  not  adopt  any  other  plan  of  planting  than  simply  to  work 
lands,  negroes,  and  mules  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  which  necessarily  proves 
fatal  to  every  employer  who  will  allow  it. 

“  It  seems  scarcely  credible,  that  any  man  owning  a  plantation  will  so 
abandon  it  and  his  peox)le  on  it  entirely  to  a  hireling,  no  matter  what  his 
confidence  in  him  is.  Yet  there  are  numbers  who  do  it  habitually  ;  and  I 
hfiy'^e  even  known  overseers  to  stipulate  that  their  enijeloyers  should  not  give 
-'any  order,  nor  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  management  of  the  planta¬ 
tion.  There  are  also  some  proprietors  of  considerable  property  and  preten- 
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sion  to  being  planters,  wbo  give  their  overseer  a  proportion  of  the  crop  for 
his  wages  ;  thus  bribing  him  by  the  strongest  inducements  of  self-interest, 
to  overstrain  and  work  down  everything  committed  to  his  charge. 

“No  planter,  who  attends  to  his  own  business,  can  dispense  with  agents 
and  sub-agents.  It  is  impossible,  on  a  plantation  of  any  size,  for  the 
proprietor  to  attend  to  all  the  details,  many  of  which  are  irksome  and 
laborious,  and  he  requires  more  intelligence  to  assist  him  than  slaves 
usually  possess.  To  him,  therefore,  a  good  overseer  is  a  blessing.  But  an 
overseer  who  would  answer  the  views  of  such  a  planter  is  most  difficult  to 
find.  The  men  engaged  in  that  occupation  who  combine  the  most  intelli¬ 
gence,  industry,  and  character,  are  allured  into  the  service  of  chose  who 
place  all  power  in  their  hands,  and  are  ultimately  spoiled.” 

An  English  traveller  writes  to  the  London  Daily  Neivs 
from  Mississippi  (1857)  : — 

On  crossing  the  Big  Block  river,  I  left  the  sandhills  and  began  to  find 
myself  in  the  ricli  loam  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  plantations 
became  larger,  the  clearings  more  numerous  and  extensive,  and  the  roads 
less  hilly,  but  worse.  Along  the  Yazoo  river  one  meets  with  some  of  the 
richest  soil  in  the  world,  and  some  of  the  largest  crops  of  cotton  in  the 
Union.  My  first  niglit  in  that  region  was  passed  at  the  house  of  a  planter 
who  worked  but  few  hands,  was  a  fast  friend  of  slavery,  and  yet  drew  for 
my  benefit  one  of  the  most  mournful  pictures  of  a  slave’s  life  I  have  ever 
met  with.  He  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  negroes  of  small  planters 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  treated,  or  at  least  as  well  as  the  owners  can  afford 
to  treat  them.  Their  master  not  unfrequently  works  side  by  side  with  them 
in  the  fields.  *  *  But  on  the  large  plantations,  where  the  business 
is  carried  on  by  an  overseer,  and  everything  is  conducted  with  military 
strictness  and  discipline,  he  described  matters  as  being  widely  different. 
The  future  of  the  overseer  depends  cdtogether  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  he  is 
able  to  make  up  for  the  market.  Whetlier  the  owner  be  resident  or  non¬ 
resident,  if  the  plantation  be  large,  and  a  great  number  of  Imnds  be  em¬ 
ployed  upon  it,  the  overseer  gets  credit  for  a  large  crop,  and  blame  for  a 
small  one.  His  professional  reputation  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  number  of  bales  or  hogsheads  he  is  able  to  produce,  and  neither  his 
education  nor  his  habits  are  such  as  to  render  it  likely  that  he  would  allow 
any  consideration  for  the  negroes  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advancing  it. 
His  interest  is  to  get  as  much  work  out  of  them  as  they  can  possibly 
perform.  His  skill  consists  in  knowing  exactly  how  hard  they  may  be 
driven  without  incapacitating  them  for  future  exertion.  The  larger  the 
plantation  the  less  chance  there  is,  of  course,  of  the  owner’s  softening  the 
rigour  of  the  overseer,  or  the  sternness  of  discipline  by  personal  interference. 
So,  as  Mr.  H  — —  said,  a  vast  mass  of  the  slaves  pass  their  lives,  from  the 
moment  they  are  able  to  go  afield  m  the  i)icking  season  till  they  drop  worn 
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out  into  the  grave,  in  incessant  labour,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  at  all  seasons 
oi  the  year,  without  any  other  change  or  relaxation  than  is  furnished  by 
sickness,  without  the  smallest  hope  of  any  improvement  either  in  their 
condition,  in  their  food,  or  in  their  clothing,  which  are  of  the  plainest  and 
coarsest  kind,  and  indebted  solely  to  the  forbearance  or  good  temper  of  the 
overseer  for  exemption  from  terrible  physical  sntfering.  They  are  rung  to 
bed  at  nine  o’clock,  almost  innnediaMj^to^i^MaiUliejQPxL^ 
often  have  to  cook  after 'coming  home  from  thj^  day ’s  labour,  and  are  rmig: 
ouT  of  bed'arfouroFfl^  The  interval  is  one  long  round 

of  toil.  Life  lias  "hd^sum  Their  only  refuge  or  consola¬ 

tion  in  this  world  is  in  their  own  stupidity  and  grossness.  The  nearer  they 
are  to  the  beast,  the  happier  they  are  likely  to  be.  Any  mental  or  moral 
rise  is  nearly  sure  to  bring  unhappiness  with  it.” 

The  same  gentleman  writes  from  Columbus  ; — 

“  One  gets  better  glimpses  of  the  real  condition  of  the  negroes  from  con- 
versations  one  happens  to  overhear  than  from  what  is  told  to  onc’s-self — 
above  all,  when,  one  is  known  to  be  a  stranger,  and  particularly  an  English¬ 
man.  The  cool  way  in  which  you  hear  the  hanging  of  niggers,  the  shooting 
of  niggers,  and  the  necessity  for  severe  discipline  among  niggers  talked  of 
ill  bar-rooms,  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  A  negro 
was  shot  when  running  away,  near  Greensboro',  a  small  town  on  my  road, 
the  day  before  I  passed  through,  by  a  man  who  had  received  instructions 
from  the  owner  to  take  him  alive,  and  shoot  him  if  he  resisted.  I  heard 
the  subject  discussed  by  some  ‘loafers’  in  the  bar,  while  getting  my  horse 
fed,  and  I  found,  to  my  no  small — I  do  not  know  whether  to  say  horror  or 
amusement— that  the  point  in  dispute  was  not  the  degree  of  moral  guilt 
incurred  by  the  murderer,  but  the  degree  of  loss  and  damage  for  which  he 
had  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  in  departing  from  the 
letter  of  his  commission.  One  of  the  group  summed  up  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  by  exclaiming,  ‘Well,  this  shootin’  of  niggers  should  be  put  a 
stop  to,  that’s  a  fact.’  The  obvious  inference  to  be  deduced  from  this 
observation  was,  that  ‘  nigger  shootin’  ’  was  a  slight  contravention  of  police 
regulations— a  little  of  which  might  be  winked  at,  but  which,  in  this 
locality,  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the  interference 
of  the  law.” 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  eyer  seen  the  sudden  death  of  a 
negro  noticed  in  a  Southern  newspaper,  or  heard  it  referred 
to  in  conversation,  that  the  loss  of  property,  rather  than  the 
extinction  of  life,  was  not  the  evident  occasion  of  interest. 
Turning  over  several  Southern  papers  at  this  moment,  I  fall 
a  t  once  upon  these  examples  : — 
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“We  are  informed  that  a  negro  man,  the  property  of  Mr.  William  Mays, 
of  tins  city,  was  killed  last  Thursday  by  a  youth,  the  son  of  Mr.  William 
Payne,  of  Campbell  county.  The  following  are  the  circumstances,  as  we 
have  received  them.  Two  sons  of  Mr.  Payne  were  shooting  pigeons  on  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  Mays,  about  twenty  miles  from  this  place*  and  went  to 
the  tobacco-house,  where  the  overseer  and  hands  were  housing  tobacco ; 
one  of  the  boys  had  a  string  of  pigeons  and  the  other  had  none.  On 
reaching  the  house,  the  negro  who  was  killed  asked  the  boy  who  had  no 
pigeons,  ‘  where  his  were.’  He  replied  that  he  killed  none,  but  could  kill 
him  (the  negro),  and  raised  his  gun  and  fired.  The  load  took  efiect  in 
the  head,  and  caused  death  in  a  few  hours.  The  negro  was  a  valuable  one. 
Mr.  Mays  had  refused  ^1,200  for  him.' Lynchburg  Virginian. 

“  A  valuable  negro  boy,  the  property  ofW.  A.  Phipps,  living  in  the  upper 
end  of  this  county,  was .  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Holston  river  a  few 
days  ago.” — Bogersville  Times. 

“Mr.  Tilghman  Cobb’s  barn  at  Bedford,  Va.,  was  set  fire  to  by  lightning 
on  Friday,  the  11th,  and  consumed.  Two  negroes  and  three  horses 
perished  in  the  fiames.” — Neiv  Orleans  Daily  Crescent. 

I  have  repeated  these  accounts,  not  to  convey  to  the  reader’s 
mind  the  impression  that  slaves  are  frequently  shot  by  their 
masters,  which  would  be,  no  doubt,  a  mistaken  inference,  but 
to  show  in  what  manner  I  was  made  to  feel,  as  I  was  very 
strongly  in  my  journey,  that  what  we  call  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  together  with  a  great  range  of  kindred  instincts, 
scarcely  attaches  at  all,  with  most  white  men,  to  the  slaves, 
and  also  in  order  to  justify  the  following  observation : — that  I 
found  the  lives  and  the  comfort  of  negroes,  in  the  rich  cotton¬ 
planting  districts  especially,  habitually  regarded,  by  all 
classes,  much  more  from  a  purely  pecuniary  point  of  view 
than  I  had  ever  before  supposed  they  could  be ;  and  yet 
that,  as  property,  negro  life  and  negro  vigour  were  generally 
much  less  carefully  economized  than  I  had  always  before 
imagined  them  to  be. 

As  I  became  familiar  with  the  circumstances,  I  saw  reasons 
for  this,  which,  in  looking  from  a  distance,  or  through  the 
eyes  of  travellers,  I  had  not  been  able  adequately  to  ap¬ 
preciate.  I  will  endeavour  to  state  them  : — 
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It  is  difficult  to  liandle  simply  as  property,  a  creature 
possessing  human  passions  and  human  feelings,  howeyer 
debased  and  toi'pid  the  condition  of  that  creature  may  be; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,,  the  absolute  necessity  of  dealing 
with  property  as  a  thing,  greatly  embarrassed  a  man  in  any 
attempt  to  treat  it  as  a  person.  And  it  is  the  natural  result  of 
this  complicated  state  of  things,  that  the  system  of  slave-man¬ 
agement  is  irregular,  ambiguous,  and  contradictory  ;  that  it  is 
never  either  consistently  humane  or  consistently  economical. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the  body  of  negroes  on  a 
plantation  or  estate,  the  more  completely  are  they  treated 
as  mere  property,  and  in  accordance  with  a  policy  calculated 
to  insure  the  largest  pecuniary  returns.  Hence,  in  part,  the 
greater  proportionate  profit  of  such  plantations,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  which  everywhere  prevails  in  the  planting  districts  to 
the  absorption  of  small,  and  the  augmentation  of  large  estates. 
It  may  be  true,  that  among  the  wealthier  slave-owners  there 
is  oftener  a  humane  disposition,  a  better  judgment,  and  a 
greater  ability  to  deal  with  their  dependents  indulgently  and 
bountifully,  but  the  effects  of  this  disposition  are  chiefly  felt, 
even  on  those  plantations  where  the  proprietor  resides  perma¬ 
nently,  among  the  slaves  employed  about  the  house  and 
stables,  and  perhaps  a  few  old  favourites  in  the  quarters.  It 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  personal 
interest  in  the  units  of  a  large  body  of  slaves,  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  individual  characteristics  of  each.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mass  must  be  reduced  to  a  system,  the  ruling 
idea  of  which  will  be,  to  enable  one  man  to  force  into  the 
same  channel  of  labour  the  muscles  of  a  large  number  of  men 
of  various  and  often  conflicting  wills. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  to  overcome  their  great  aversion  to 
labour.  They  have  no  objection  to  eating,  drinking,  and 
resting,  when  necessary,  and  no  general  disinclination  to 
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receive  instruction.  If  a  man  own  many  slaves,  therefore, 
the  faculty  which  he  values  highest,  and  pays  most  for,  in 
an  overseer,  is  that  of  making  them  work.  Any  fool  could 
see  that  they  were  properly  supplied  with  food,  clothing,  rest, 
and  religious  instruction. 

The  labourers  we  see  in  towns,  at  work  on  railroads  and 
steamboats,  about  stations  and  landings ;  the'  menials  of  our 
houses  and  hotels,  are  less  respectable,  moral,  and  intelligent 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  labouring  class  of  the 
hiorth.  The  traveller  at  the  South  has  to  learn  that  there 
the  reverse  is  the  case  to  a  degree  which  can  hardly  be 
sufficiently  estimated.  I  have  been  obliged  to  think  that 
many  amiable  travellers  who  have  received  impressions  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  very  different  from  mine, 
have  failed  to  make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  this.  The 
rank-and-file  plantation  negroes  are  not  to  be  readily  made 
acquaintance  with  by  chance  or  through  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction. 

I  have  described  in  detail,  in  former  chapters,  two  large 
plantations,  which  were  much  the  best  in  respect  to  the 
happiness  of  the  negroes,  of  all  that  I  saw  in  the  South.  I 
am  now  about  to  describe  what  I  judged  to  be  the  most 
profitable  estate  that  I  visited.  In  saying  this  I  do  not 
compare  it  with  others  noticed  in  this  chapter,  my  observa¬ 
tions  of  which  were  too  superficial  to  warrant  a  comparison. 
It  was  situated  upon  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
accessible  only  by  occasional  steamboats  ;  even  this  mode  of 
communication  being  frequently  interrupted  at  low  stages  of 
the  rivers.  The  slaves  upon  it  formed  about  one  twentieth 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  county,  in  which  the  blacks 
considerably  outnumber  the  whites.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  the  owner  was  sojourning  upon  it,  with  his  family  and 
several  invited  guests,  but  his  usual  residence  was  upon  a 
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small  plantation,  of  little  productive  value,  situated  in  a 
neiglibourlioocl  somewliat  noted  for  the  luxury  and  hospitality 
of  its  citizens,  and  having  a  daily  mail,  and  direct  railroad 
and  telegraphic  communication  with  New  York.  This  was, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  his  second  visit  in  five  years. 

The  property  consisted  of  four  adjoining  plantations,  each 
with  its  own  negro-cabins,  stables,  and  overseer,  and  each 
worked  to  a  great  extent  independently  of  the  others,  but 
all  contributing  their  crop  to  one  gin-house  and  warehouse, 
and  all  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a  bailiff  or 
manager,  who  constantly  resided  upon  the  estate,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner,  had  vice-regal  power  over  the  overseers, 
controlling,  so  far  as  he  thought  fit,  the  economy  of  all 
the  plantations. 

The  manager  was  himself  a  gentleman  of  good  education, 
generous  and  poetic  in  temperament,  and  possessing  a  capa¬ 
city  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature  and  a  happiness  in  the 
bucolic  life,  unfortunately  rare  with  Americans.  I  found  him 
a  delightful  companion,  and  I  have  known  no  man  with  whose 
natural  tastes  and  feelings  I  have  felt,  on  so  short  acquaint¬ 
ance,  a  more  hearty  sympathy.  The  gang  of  toiling  negroes 
to  him,  however,  was  as  essential  an  element  of  the  poetry 
of  nature  as  flocks  of  peaceful  sheep  and  herds  of  lowing  kine, 
and  he  would  no  more  appreciate  the  aspect  in  which  an 
Abolitionist  would  see  them,  than  would  Virgil  have  honoured 
the  feelings  of  a  vegetarian,  sighing  at  the  sight  of  flocks 
and  herds  destined  to  feed  the  depraved  appetite  of  the 
carnivorous  savage  of  modern  civilization.  The  overseers 
were  superior  to  most  of  their  class,  and,  with  one  exception, 
frank,  honest,  temperate,  and  industrious,  but  their  feelings 
toward  negroes  were  such  as  naturally  result  from  their 
occupation.  They  were  all  married,  and  lived  with  their 
families,  each  in  a  cabin  or  cottage,  in  the  hamlet  of  the 
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slaves  of  which  he  had  especial  charge.  Their  wages  varied 
from  g  500  to  .8  1,000  a  year  each. 

These  five  men,  each  living  more  than  a  mile  distant  from 
either  of  the  others,  were  the  only  white  men  on  the  estate, 
and  the  only  others  within  several  miles  of  them  were  a  few 
skulking  vagabonds.  Of  course,  to  secure  their  own  personal 
safety  and  to  efficiently  direct  the  labour  of  such  a  large 
number  of  ignorant,  indolent,  and  vicious  negroes,  rules,  or 
rather  habits  and  customs,  of  discipline,  were  necessary, 
which  would  in  particular  cases  be  liable  to  operate  unjustly 
and  cruelly.  It  is  apparent,  also,  that,  as  the  testimony  of 
negroes  against  them  would  not  be  received  as  evidence  in 
court,  that  there  was  very  little  probability  that  any  excessive 
severity  would  be  restrained  by  fear  of  the  law.  A.  provision 
of  the  law  intended  to  secure  a  certain  privilege  to  slaves, 
was  indeed  disregarded  under  my  own  observation,  and  such 
infraction  of  the  law  was  confessedly  customary  with  one  of 
the  overseers,  and  was  permitted  by  the  manager,  for  the 
reason  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  justi¬ 
fiable  and  expedient  under  the  circumstances,  and  because  he 
did  not  like  to  interfere  unnecessarily  in  such  matters. 

In  the  main,  the  negroes  appeared  to  be  well  taken  care  of 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  vigorous 
physical  existence.  A  large  part  of  them  lived  in  commo¬ 
dious  and  well-built  cottages,  with  broad  galleries  in  front,  so 
that  each  family  of  five  had  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
a  loft.  The  remainder  lived  in  log  huts,  small  and  mean  in 
appearance,  but  those  of  their  overseers  were  little  better,  and 
preparations  were  being  made  to  replace  all  of  these  by  neat 
boarded  cottages.  ‘  Each  family  had  a  fowl-house  and  hog-sty 
(constructed  by  the  negroes  themselves),  and  kept  fowls  and 
swine,  feeding  the  latter  during  the  summer  on  weeds  and 
fattening  them  in  the  autumn  on  corn,  stolen  (this  was  men- 
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tioned  to  me  by  the  overseers  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course) 
from  their  master’s  corn-fields.  I  several  times  saw  gangs  of 
them  eating  the  dinner  which  they  had  brought,  each  man 
for  himself,  to  the  field,  and  observed  that  they  generally  had 
plenty,  often  more  than  they  could  eat,  of  bacon,  corn-bread, 
and  molasses.  The  allowance  of  food  is  weighed  and  mea¬ 
sured  under  the  eye  of  the  manager  by  the  drivers,  and  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  head  of  each  family  weekly  :  consisting  of — for 
each  person,  3  pounds  of  pork,  1  peck  of  meal ;  and  from 
January  to  July,  1  quart  of  molasses.  Monthly,  in  addition, 
1  pound  tobacco,  and  4  pints  salt.  ISfo  drink  is  ever  served 
but  water,  except  after  unusual  exposure,  or  to  ditchers  work¬ 
ing  in  water,  who  get  a  glass  of  whisky  at  night.  All  hands 
cook  for  themselves  after  work  at  night,  or  whenever  they 
please  between  nightfall  and  daybreak,  each  family  in  its  own 
cabin.  Each  family  has  a  garden,  the  products  of  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  eggs,  fowls,  and  bacon,  they  frequently  sell,  or 
use  in  addition  to  their  regular  allowance  of  food.  Most  of 
the  families  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  every  year.  The  manager 
endeavours  to  encourage  this  practice ;  and  that  they  may  spend 
their  money  for  flour  instead  of  liquor,  he  furnishes  it  to  them 
at  rather  less  than  what  it  costs  him  at  wholesale.  There  are 
many  poor  whites  within  a  few  miles  who  will  always  sell 
liquor  to  the  negroes,  and  encourage  them  to  steal,  to  obtain 
the  means  to  buy  it  of  them.  These  poor  whites  are  always 
spoken  of  with  anger  by  the  overseers,  and  they  each  have  a 
standing  offer  of  much  more  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
land,  from  the  manager,  to  induce  them  to  move  away. 

The  negroes  also  obtain  a  good  deal  of  game.  They  set 
traps  for  raccoons,  rabbits,  and  turkeys ;  and  I  once  heard  the 
stock-tender  complaining  that  he  had  detected  one  of  the 
vagabond  whites  stealing  a  turkey  which  had  been  caught  in 
his  pen.  I  several  times  partook  of  game,  while  on  the  plan- 
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tation^  that  had  been  purchased  of  the  negroes.  The  stock- 
tender,  an  old  negro,  whose  business  it  was  to  ride  about  in 
the  woods  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  stock  cattle  that  were 
pastured  in  them,  and  who  was  thus  likely  to  know  where 
the  deer  ran,  had  an  ingenious  way  of  supplying  himself  with 
venison.  He  lashed  a  scythe  blade  or  butcher’s  knife  to  the 
end  of  a  pole  so  that  *it  formed  a  lance  ;  this  he  set  near  a 
fence  or  fallen  tree  which  obstructed  a  path  in  which  the  deer 
habitually  ran,  and  the  deer  in  leaping  over  the  obstacle  would 
leap  directly  on  the  Imife.  In  this  manner  he  had  killed  two 
deer  the  week  before  my  visit. 

The  manager  sent  to  him  for  some  of  this  venison  for  his 
own  use,  and  justified  himself  to  me  for  not  paying  for  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  stock-tender  had  undoubtedly  taken  time 
which  really  belonged  to  his  owner  to  set  his  spear.  Game 
taken  by  the  field-hands  was  not  looked  upon  m  the  same 
light,  because  it  must  have  been  got  at  night  when  they  were 
excused  from  labour  for  their  owner. 

The  first  morning  I  was  on  the  estate,  while  at  breaHast 
with  the  manager,  an  old  negro  woman  came  into  the  room 
and  said  to  him,  Dat  gal’s  bin  Heedin’  agin’  dis  mornin’.” 
How  much  did  she  bleed 
About  a  pint,  sir.” 

'‘Very  well ;  I’ll  call  and  see  her  after  breakfast.” 

"  I  come  up  for  some  sugar  of  lead,  masser ;  I  gin  her  some 
powdered  alum  ’fore  I  come  away.” 

"  Very  well ;  you  can  have  some.” 

After  breakfast  the  manager  invited  me  to  ride  with  him 
on  his  usual  daily  round  of  inspection  through  the  planta¬ 
tions. 

On  reaching  the  nearest  “  quarters,”  we  stopped  at  a  house, 
a  little  larger  than  the  ordinary  cabins,  which  was  called  the 
loom-house,  in  which  a  dozen  negroes,  were  at  work  making 
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shoes,  and  manufacturing  coarse  cotton  stuff  for  negro  cloth¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  hands  so  employed  was  insane,  and  most  of 
the  others  were  cripples,  invalids  with  chronic  complaints,  or 
unfitted  by  age,  or  some  infirmity,  for  field-work. 

From  this  we  went  to  one  of  the  cabins,  where  we  found 
the  sick  woman  who  had  been  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  with  the 
old  nimse  in  attendance  upon  her.  The  manager  examined 
and  prescribed  for  her  in  a  kind  manner.  When  we  came 
out  he  asked  the  nurse  if  any  one  else  was  sick. 

Oney  dat  woman  Oarline.” 

What  do  you  think  is  the  matter  with  her  ?” 

‘‘Well,  I  don’t  tink  dere’s  any  ting  de  matter  wid  her, 
masser ;  I  mus’  answer  you  for  true,  I  don’t  tink  anyting  de 
matter  wid  her,  oney  she’s  a  little  sore  from  dat  whippin’  she 
got.” 

We  went  to  another  cabin  and  entered  a  room  where  a 
woman  lay  on  a  bed,  groaning.  It  was  a  dingy,  comfortless 
room,  but  a  musquito  bar,  much  patched  and  very  dirty, 
covered  the  bed.  The  manager  asked  the  woman  several 
times  what  was  the  matter,  but  could  get  no  distinct  reply. 
She  appeared  to  be  suffering  great  pain.  The  manager  felt 
her  pulse  and  looked  at  her  tongue,  and  after  makmg  a  few 
more  inquiries,  to  which  no  intelligible  reply  v/as  given, 
told  her  he  did  not  believe  she  was  ill  at  all.  At  this 
the  woman’s  groans  redoubled.  I  have  heard  of  your 
tricks,”  continued  the  manager ;  you  had  a  chill  when  I 
came  to  see  you  yesterday  morning ;  you  had  a  chill  when 
the  mistress  came  here,  and  you  had  a  chill  when  the  master 
came.  I  never  knew  a  chill  to  last  the  whole  day.  So  you’ll 
just  get  up  now  and  go  to  the  field,  and  if  you  don’t  work 
smart,  you’ll  get  a  dressing ;  do  you  hear  ?” 

We  then  left.  The  manager  said  that  he  rarely — almost 
never — had  occasion  to  employ  a  physician  for  the  people. 
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Never  for  acconcliements ;  the  women,  from  their  labour  in 
the  field,  were  not  subject  to  the  difficulty,  danger,  and  pain 
which  attended  women  of  the  better  classes  in  giving  birth 
to  ‘their  offspring.  (I  do  not  suppose  that  there  was  a 
physician  within  a  day’s  journey  of  the  plantations.) 

Near  the  first  quarters  we  visited  there  was  a  large  black¬ 
smith’s  and  wheelwright’s  shop,  in  which  a  number  of 
mechanics  were  at  work.  Most  of  them,  as  we  rode  up, 
were  eating  then  breakfast,  which  they  warmed  at  their  fires. 
Within  and  around  the  shop  there  were  some  fifty  ploughs 
which  they  were  putting  in  order.  The  manager  inspected 
the  work,  found  some  of  it  faulty,  sharply  reprimanded  the 
workmen  for  not  getting  on  faster,  and  threatened  one  of 
them  with  a  whipping  for  not  paying  closer  attention  to  the 
directions  which  had  been  given  him. 

The  overseer  of  this  plantation  rode  up  while  we  were  at 
the  shop,  and  in  a  free  and  easy  style,  reported  to  the 
manager  how  all  his  hands  were  employed.  There  were  so 
many  at  this  and  so  many  at  that,  and  they  had  done  so 
much  since  yesterday.  There’s  that  girl,  Caroline,”  said 
the  manager  ;  she’s  not  sick,  and  I  told  her  she  must  go  to 
work ;  put  her  to  the  hoeing ;  there’s  nothing  the  matter 
with  her,  except  she’s  sore  with  the  whipping  she  got.  You 
must  go  and  get  her  out.”  A  woman  passing  at  the  time, 
the  manager  told  her  to  go  and  tell  Caroline  she  must  get 
up  and  go  to  work,  or  the  overseer  would  come  and  start 
her.  She  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  reported  that  Caro¬ 
line  said  she  could  not  get  up.  The  overseer  and  manager 
rode  toward  the  cabin,  but  before  they  reached  it,  the  girl, 
who  had  probably  been  watching  us  from  the  window,  came 
out  and  went  to  the  field  with  her  hoe.  They  then  returned 
to  me  and  continued  their  conversation.  Just  before  we  left 
the  overseer,  he  said,  I  think  that  girl  who  ran  away  last 
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week  was  in  her  cabin  last  night.”  The  manager  told  me, 
as  we  rode  on,  that  the  people  often  ran  away  after  they  have 
been  whipped,  or  something  else  had  happened  to  make  them 
angry.  They  hide  in  the  swamp,  and  come  in  to  the  cabins 
at  night  to  get  food.  They  seldom  remain  away  more  than 
a  fortnight,  and  when  they  come  in  they  are  whipped.  The 
woman,  Caroline,  he  said,  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child 
about  six  weeks  before,  and  had  been  complaining  and 
getting  rid  of  work  ever  since.  She  was  the  laziest  woman 
on  the  estate.  This  shamming  illness  gave  him  the  most 
disagreeable  duty  he  had  to  perform.  Negroes  were  famous 
for  it.  If  it  was  not  for  her  bad  character,”  he  continued, 
“  I  should  fear  to  make  her  go  to  work  to-day ;  but  her 
pulse  is  steady,  and  her  tongue  perfectly  smooth.  We  have 
to  be  sharp  with  them  ;  if  we  were  not,  every  negro  on  the 
estate  would  be  a-bed.” 

We  rode  on  to  where  the  different  gangs  of  labourers  were 
at  work,  and  inspected  them  one  after  another.  I  observed, 
as  we  were  looking  at  one  of  the  gangs,  that  they  were  very 
dirty.  Negroes  are  the  filthiest  people  in  the  world,”  said 
the  manager  ;  there  are  some  of  them  who  would  not  keep 
clean  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time  if  you  gave  them  thirty 
suits  a  year.”  I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  rules  to 
maintain  cleanliness.  There  were  not,  but  sometimes  the 
negroes  were  told  at  night  that  any  one  who  came  into  the 
field  the  next  morning  without  being  clean  would  be 
whipped.  This  gave  no  trouble  to  those  who  were  habi¬ 
tually  clean,  while  it  was  in  itself  a  punishment  to  those 
who  were  not,  as  they  were  obliged  to  spend  the  night  in 
washing. 

They  were  furnished  with  two  suits  of  summer,  and  one  of 
winter  clothing  each  year.  Besides  which,  most  of  them  got 
presents  of  holiday  finery  (calico  dresses,  handkerchiefs,  etc.), 
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and  purchased  more  for  themselves,  at  Christmas.  One 
of  the  drivers  now  in  the  field  had  on  a  uniform  coat  of  an 
officer  of  artillery.  After  the  Mexican  war,  a  great  deal  of 
military  clothing  was  sold  at  auction  in  New  Orleans,  and 
much  of  it  was  bought  hy  the  planters  at  a  low  price,  and 
given  to  their  negroes,  who  were  greatly  pleased  with  it. 

Each  overseer  regulated  the  hours  of  work  on  his  own 
plantation.  I  saw  the  negroes  at  work  before  sunrise  and 
after  sunset.  At  about  eight  o’clock  they  were  allowed  to 
stop  for  brealdast,  and  again  about  noon,  to  dine.  The  length 
of  these  rests  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  overseer  or  drivers, 
usually,  I  should  say,  from  liaK  an  hour  to  an  hour.  There 
was  no  rule. 

The  number  of  hands  directed  by  each  overseer  was  con¬ 
siderably  over  one  hundred.  The  manager  thought  it  would 
be  better  economy  to  have  a  white  man  over  every  fifty  hands, 
but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  trustworthy  overseers  prevented 
it.  Three  of  those  he  then  had  were  the  best  he  had  ever 
known.  He  described  the  great  majority  as  being  passionate, 
careless,  inefficient  men,  generally  intemperate,  and  totally, 
unfitted  for  the  duties  of  the  position.  The  best  overseers^ 
ordinarily,  are  young  men,  the  sons  of  small  planters,  who 
t'ike  up  the  business  temporarily,  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
a  little  capital  with  which  to  purchase  negroes  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  ploughs  at  work,  both  with  single  and  double  mule 
teams,  were  generally  held  by  women,  and  very  well  held,  too. 
I  watched  with  some  interest  for  any  indication  that  their  sex 
unfitted  them  for  the  occupation.  Twenty  of  them  were 
ploughing  together,  with  double  teams  and  heavy  ploughs. 
They  were  superintended  by  a  negro  man  who  carried  a  whip, 
which  he  frequently  cracked  at  them,  permitting  no  dawdling 
or  delay  at  the  turning ;  and  they  twitched  their  ploughs 
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around  on  the  head-land,  jerking  their  reins,  and  yelling  to 
their  mules,  with  apparent  ease,  energy,  and  rapidity. 
Throughout  the  South-west  the  negroes,  as  a  rule,  appear  to 
he  worked  much  harder  than  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
Slave  States.  I  do  not  think  they  accomplish  as  much  in 
the  same  time  as  agricultoal  labourers  at  the  North  usually 
do,  hat  they  certainly  labour  much  harder,  and  more  unre¬ 
mittingly.  They  are  constantly  and  steadily  driven  up  to 
their  work,  and  the  stupid,  plodding,  machine-like  manner  in 
which  they  labour,  is  painful  to  witness.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  hoe- gangs.  One  of  them  numbered  nearly 
two  hundred  hands  (for  the  force  of  two  plantations  was  work¬ 
ing  together),  moving  across  the  field  in  parallel  lines,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  precision.  I  repeatedly  rode  through 
the  lines  at  a  canter,  with  other  horsemen,  often  coming  upon 
them  suddenly,  without  producing  the  smallest  change  or  in¬ 
terruption  in  the  dogged  action  of  the  labourers,  or  causing 
one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  could  see^  to  lift  an  eye  from  the 
ground.  I  had  noticed  the  same  thing  with  smaller  numbers 
before,  but  here,  considering  that  I  was  a  stranger,  and  that 
strangers  could  but  very  rarely  visit  the  plantation,  it  amazed 
me  very  much.  I  think  it  told  a  more  painful  story  than  any  I 
had  ever  heard,  of  the  cruelty  of  slavery.  It  was  emphasized 
by  a  tall  and  powerful  negro  who  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  rear 
of  the  line,  frequently  cracking  his  whip,  and  calling  out  in 
the  surliest  manner,  to  one  and  another,  Shove  your  hoe, 
there  !  shove  your  hoe !”  But  I  never  saw  him  strike  any 
one  with  the  whip. 

The  whip  was  evidently  in  constant  use,  however.  There 
were  no  rules  on  the  subject,  that  I  learned  ;  the  overseers  and 
drivers  punished  the  negroes  whenever  they  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary,  and  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  severity,  as  they 
thought  fit,  If  you  don’t  work  faster,”  or  If  you  don’t 
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work  better,”  or  If  you  don’t  recollect  wbat  I  tell  you,  I 
will  have  you  flogged,”  I  often  beard.  I  said  to  one  of  tbe 
overseers,  “  It  must  be  disagreeable  to  have  to  punish  them 
as  much  as  you  do  ?”  “  Yes,  it  would  be  to  those  who  are 

not  used  to  it— but  it’s  my  business,  and  I  think  nothing  of 
it.  Why,  sir,  I  wouldn’t  mind  killing  a  nigger  more  than  I 
would  a  dog.”  I  asked  if  he  had  ever  killed  a  negro  ?  Not 
quite  that,”  he  said,  but  overseers  were  often  obliged  to. 
Some  negroes  are  determined  never  to  let  a  white  man  whip 
them,  and  will  resist  you,  when  you  attempt  it ;  of  course 
you  must  kill  them  in  that  case.^  Once  a  negro,  whom  he 
was  about  to  whip  in  the  field,  struck  at  his  head  with  a 
hoe.  He  parried  the  blow  with  his  whip,  and,  dr^iwing  a  pistol, 
tried  to  shoot  him  ;  but  the  pistol  missing  fire,  he  rushed  in  and 
knocked  him  down  with  the  butt  of  it.  At  another  time,  a 
negro  whom  he  was  punishing  insulted  and  threatened  him. 
He  went  to  the  house  for  his  gun,  and  as  he  was  returning, 
the  negro,  thinking  he  would  be  afraid  of  spoiling  so  valuable 
a  piece  of  property  by  firing,  broke  for  the  woods.  He  fired 
at  once,  and  put  six  buck-shot  into  his  hips.  He  always 
carried  a  bowie-knife,  but  not  a  pistol  unless  he  anticipated 
some  unusual  act  of  insubordination.  He  always  kept  a  pair 
of  pistols  ready  loaded  over  the  mantel-piece,  however,  in  case 
they  should  be  needed;  It  was  only  when  he  first  came  upon 
a  plantation  that  he  ever  had  much  trouble.  A  great  many 
overseers  were  unfit  for  their  business,  and  too  easy  and  slack 
with  the  negroes.  When  he  succeeded  such  a  man,  he  had 

*  On  Monday  last,  as  James  Allen  (overseer  on  Frotliro’s  plantation  at 
St.  Maurice)  was  punishing  a  negro  boy  named  Jack,  for  stealing  hogs,  the  boy 
ran  off  before  the  overseer  Imd  chastised  him  sufficiently  for  the  offence.  He  was 
immediately  pursued  by  the  overseer,  who  succeeded  in  catcliing  him,  when  the 
negio  drew  a  knife  and  inflicted  a  terrible  gash  in  his  abdomen.  The  wounds  of 
the  overseer  were  dressed  by  Or.  Stephens,  who  pronounces  it  a  very  critical  case, 
but  still  entertains  hope  of  ]iis  recovery.” — JSfachitoch^s  Chronick. 
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liard  work  lor  a  time  to  break  tlie  negroes  in ;  but  it  did  not 
take  long  to  teacli  tliein  tlieir  place.  His  conversation  on  tbe 
subject  was  exactly  like  wliat  I  have  beard  said,  again  and 
again,  by  nortbern  shipmasters  and  officers,  with  regard  to 
seamen. 

I  happened  to  see  the  severest  corporeal  punishment  of  a 
negro  that  I  witnessed  at  the  South  while  visiting  this  estate. 
I  suppose,  however,  that  punishment  equally  severe  is  com¬ 
mon  ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  discipline  on  every  large  plantation.  It  is  much 
more  necessary  than  on  shipboard,  because  the  opportunities 
of  hiding  away  and  shirking  labour,  and  of  wasting  and  in¬ 
juring  the  owner’s  property  without  danger  to  themselves,  are 
far  greater  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  than  in  that  of  the  sailors, 
but,  above  all,  because  there  is  no  real  moral  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  negro  to  do  what  is  demanded  of  him.  The  sailor 
performs  his  duty  in  obedience  to  a  voluntary  contract ;  the 
slave  is  in  an  involuntary  servitude.  The  manner  of  the  over¬ 
seer  who  inflicted  the  punishment,  and  his  subsequent  conver¬ 
sation  with  me  about  it,  indicated  that  it  was  by  no  means 
unusual  in  severity.  I  had  accidentally  encountered  him,  and 
he  was  showing  me  his  plantation.  In  going  from  one  side 
of  it  to  the  other,  we  had  twice  crossed  a  deep  gully,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  thick  covert  of  brushwood.  We  were 
crossing  it  a  third  time,  and  had  nearly  passed  through  the 
brush,  when  the  overseer  suddenly  stopped  his  horse  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ^'  What’s  that  ?  Hallo  !  who  are  you,  there  ?” 

It  was  a  girl  lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  gully,  evidently  intending  to  hide  herself  from  us 
in  the  bushes. 

Who  are  you,  there  ?” 

Sam’s  Sail,  sir.” 

Vfhat  are  you  skulking  there  for  ?” 
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•The  girl  half  rose,  but  gave  no  answer. 

Have  you  been  here  all  day  ?” 

^‘No,  sir.’’ 

How  did  you  get  here  ?” 

The  girl  made  no  reply. 

Where  have  you  been  all  day  ?” 

The  answer  was  unintelligible. 

After  some  further  questioning,  she  said  her  father  acci¬ 
dentally  locked  her  in,  when  he  went  out  in  the  morning. 

How  did  you  manage  to  get  out  ?” 

Pushed  a  plank  off,  sir,  and  crawled  out.” 

The  overseer  was  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  girl, 
and  then  said,  That  won’t  do ;  come  out  here.”  The  girl 
arose  at  once,  and  walked  towards  him.  She  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  A  bunch  of  keys  hung  at  her  waist, 
which  the  overseer  espied,  and  he  said,  Your  father  locked 
you  in ;  but  you  have  got  the  keys.”  After  a  little  hesitation, 
she  replied  that  these  were  the  keys  of  some  other  locks ; 
her  father  had  the  door-key. 

Whether  her  story  were  true  or  false,  could  have  been 
ascertained  in  two  minutes  by  riding  on  to  the  gang  with 
which  her  father  was  at  work,  but  the  overseer  had  made  up 
his  mind. 

''  That  won’t  do  ;”  said  he,  get  down.”  The  ghl  knelt  on 
the  ground  ;  he  got  off  his  horse,  and  holding  him  with  his  left 
hand,  struck  her  thirty  or  forty  blows  across  the  shoulders  with 
his  tough,  flexible,  raw-hide  ”  whip  (a  terrible  instrument  for 
the  purpose).  They  were  well  laid  on,at  arm’s  length,  but  mth 
no  appearance  of  angry  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  overseer. 
At  every  stroke  the  girl  winced  and  exclaimed,  Yes,  sir  !’’ 
or  Ah,  sir  !”  or  Please,  sir  !”  not  groaning  or  screaming. 
At  length  he  stoj)ped  and  said,  “Now  tell  me  the  truth.”  The 
girl  repeated  the  same  story.  “  You  have  not  got  enough 
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yet/’  said  lie;  ^^pnll  up  your  clothes — lie  down.”  The  girl 
without  any  hesitation,  without  a  word  or  look  of  remon¬ 
strance  or  entreaty,  drew  closely  all  her  garments  under  her 
shoulders,  and  lay  down  upon  the  ground  with  her  face  toward 
the  overseer,  who  continued  to  flog  her  with  the  raw  hide, 
across  her  naked  loins  and  thighs,  with  as  much  strength  as 
before.  She  now  shrunk  away  from  him,  not  rising,  but 
writhing,  grovelling,  and  screaming,  Oh,  don’t  sir !  oh, 
please  stop,  master !  please,  sir !  please,  sir !  oh,  that’s 
enough,  master !  oh,  Lord !  oh,  master,  master !  oh,  God 
master,  do  stop  !  oh,  God,  master !  oh,  God,  master  !” 

A  young  gentleman  of  fifteen  was  with  us ;  he  had  ridden 
in  front,  and  now,  turning  on  his  horse,  looked  back  with  an 
expression  only  of  impatience  at  the  delay.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  seen  a  woman  flogged.  I  had  seen  a  man  cud¬ 
gelled  and  beaten,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  before,  but  never 
flogged  with  a  hundredth  part  of  the  severity  used  in  this 
case.  1  glanced  again  at  the  perfectly  passionless  but  rather^ 
grim  business-like  face  of  the  overseer,  and  again  at  the  young- 
gentleman,  who  had  turned  away  ;  if  not  indifferent  he  had 
evidently  not  the  faintest  sympathy  with  my  emotion.  Only 
my  horse  chafed.  I  gave  him  rein  and  spur  and  we  plunged 
into  the  bushes  and  scrambled  fiercely  up  the  steep  acclivity. 
The  screaming  yells  and  the  whip  strokes  had  ceased  when  I 
reached  the  top  of  the  bank.  Choking,  sobbing,  spasmodic 
groans  only  were  heard.  I  rode  on  to  where  the  road, 
coming  diagonally  up  the  ravine,  ran  out  upon  the  cotton- 
field.  My  young  companion  met  me  there,  and  immediately 
afterward  the  overseer.  He  laughed  as  he  joined  us,  and  said  : 

“  She  meant  to  cheat  me  out  of  a  day’s  work,  and  \  she  has 
done  it,  too.” 

“  Did  you  succeed  in  getting  another  story  from  her  ?”  I 
asked,  as  soon  as  I  could  trust  myself  to  speak. 
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^^No  ;  she  stuck  to  it.” 

Was  it  not  perhaps  true  ?” 

Oh  no,  sir ;  she  slipped  out  of  the  gang  when  they  were 
going  to  work,  and  she’s  been  dodging  about  all  day,  going 
from  one  place  to  another  as  she  saw  me  coming.  She  saw 
us  crossing  there  a  little  while  ago,  and  thought  we  had  gone 
to  the  quarters,  but  we  turned  back  so  quick,  we  came  into 
the  gully  before  she  knew  it,  and  she  could  do  nothing  but 
lie  down  in  the  bushes.” 

I  suppose  they  often  slip  off  so.” 

No,  sir;  I  never  had  one  do  so  before — not  like  this ; 
they  often  run  away  to  the  woods,  and  are  gone  some  time, 
but  I  never  had  a  dodge-off  like  this  before.” 

Was  it  necessary  to  punish  her  so  severely  ?” 

Oh  yes,  sir,”  (laughing  again.)  If  I  hadn’t,  she  woiiid 
have  done  the  same  thing  again  to-morrow,  and  half  the 
people  on  the  plantation  would  have  followed  her  example. 
Oh,  you’ve  no  idea  how  lazy  these  niggers  are ;  you  Northern 
people  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  They’d  never  do  any 
work  at  all  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  being  whipped.” 

We  soon  afterward  met  an  old  man,  who,  on  being  closely 
questioned,  said  .that  he  had  seen  the  girl  leave  the  gang  as 
they  went  to  work  after  dinner.  It  appeared  that  she  had 
been  at  work  during  the  forenoon,  but  at  dinner-time  the 
gang  was  moved,  and  as  it  passed  through  the  gully  she 
slipped  out.  The  driver  had  not  missed  her.  The  overseer 
said  that  when  he  first  took  charge  of  this  plantation,  the 
negroes  ran  away  a  great  deal — they  disliked  him  so  much. 
They  used  to  say,  ’twas  hell  to  be  on  his  place ;  but  after  a 
few  months  they  got  used  to  his  ways,  and  liked  him  better 
than  any  of  the  rest.  He  had  not  had  any  run  av/ay  now  for 
some  time.  When  they  ran  away  they  would  generally 
return  within  a  fortnight.  If  many  of  them  went  off,  or  if 
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they  stayed  out  long,  lie  would  make  the  rest  of  the  force  work 
Sundays,  or  deprive  them  of  some  of  their  usual  privileges 
until  the  runaways  returned.  The  negroes  on  the  plantation 
could  always  bring  them  in  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  They 
depended  on  them  fon  their  food,  and  they  had  only  to  stop 
the  supplies  to  oblige  them  to  surrender. 

Accepting  the  position  of  the  overseer,  I  knew  that  his 
method  was  right,  but  it  was  a  red-hot  experience  to  me, 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  fearful  thing  in  my  memory. 
Strangely  so,  I  sometimes  think,  but  I  suppose  the  fact  that 
the  delicate  and  ingenuous  lad  who  was  with  me,  betrayed  not 
even  the  slightest  flush  of  shame,  and  that  I  constrained 
myself  from  the  least  expression  of  feeling  of  any  kind,  made 
the  impression  in  my  brain  the  more  intense  and  lasting. 

Sitting  near  a  gang  with  an  overseer  and  the  manager, 
the  former  would  occasionally  call  out  to  one  and  another  by 
name,  in  directing  or  urging  their  labour.  I  asked  if  he 
knew  them  all  by  name.  He  did,  but  I  found  that  the 
manager  did  not  know  one  in  five  of  them.  The  overseer 
said  he  generally  could  call  most  of  the  negroes  on  a  planta¬ 
tion  by  their  names  in  two  weeks  after  he  came  to  it,  but  it 
was  rather  difficult  to  learn  them  on  account  of  there  being 
so  many  of  the  same  name,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
a  prefix.  There’s  a  Big  Jim  here,  and  a  Little  Jim,  and 
Ehza’s  Jim,  and  there’s  Jim  Bob,  and  Jim  Clarisy.” 

What’s  Jim  Clarisy  ? — ^how  does  he  get  that  name  ?” 

He’s  Clarisy ’s  child,  and  Bob  is  Jim  Bob’s  father.  That 
fellow  ahead  there,  with  the  blue  rag  on  his  head,  his  name 
is  Swamp  ;  he  always  goes  by  that  name,  but  his  real  name 
is  xkbraham,  I  believe ;  is  it  not,  Mr.  [Manager]  ?” 

^“^His  name  is  Swamp  on  the  plantation  register — that’s 
all  I  know  of  him.” 
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I  believe  his  name  is  Abraham/’  said  the  overseer  :  he 

told  me  so.  He  was  bought  of  Judge - ,  he  says,  and  he 

told  me  his  master  called  him  Swamp  becanse  he  ran  away  so 
much.  He  is  the  worst  runaway  on  the  place.” 

I  inquired  about  the  increase  of  the  negroes  on  the  estate, 
and  the  manager  having  told  me  the  number  of  deaths  and 
births  the  previous  year,  which  gave  a  net  increase  of  four 
per  cent. — on  Yirginia  estates  it  is  often  twenty  per  cent. — I 
asked  if  the  negroes  began  to  have  children  at  a  very  early 
age.  Sometimes  at  sixteen,”  said  the  manager.  “  Yes, 
and  at  fourteen,”  said  the  overseer ;  that  girl’s  had  a  cliild  ” 
— pointing  to  a  girl  that  did  not  appear  older  than  fourteen. 

Is  she  married  ?”  No.”  You  see,”  said  the  manager, 
‘‘negro  girls  are  not  remarkable  for  chastity;  their  habits 
indeed  rather  hinder  them  from  having  children.  They’d 
have  them  younger  than  they  do,  if  they  would  marry  or  live 
with  but  one  man,  sooner  than  they  do.^  They  often  do  not 
have  children  till  they  are  twenty-five  years  old.”  “Are 
those  who  are  married  true  to  each  other  ?”  I  asked.  ’  The 
overseer  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea,  and  described  a  dis¬ 
gusting  state  of  things.  Women  were  almost  common  pro¬ 
perty,  though  sometimes  the  men  were  not  all  inclined  to 
acknowledge  it;  for  when  I  asked:  “Ho  you  not  try  to 
discourage  this  ?”  the  overseer  answered :  “  No,  not  unless 
they  quarrel.”  “  They  get  jealous  and  quarrel  among  them¬ 
selves  sometimes  about  it,”  the  manager  explained,  “  or 
come  to  the  overseer  and  complain,  and  he  has  them 
punished.”  “  Give  all  hands  a  damned  good  hiding,”  said 
the  overseer.  “  You  punish  for  adultery,  then,  but  not  for 

*  Mr.  Russell  makes  an  observation  to  the  same  effect  with  regard  to  the  Cuba 
plantations,  p.  230.  On  these  large  cotton  plantations  there  are  frequently  more 
men  than  women,  men  being  bought  in  preference  to  women  for  cotton  picking. 

The  contrary  is  usually  the  case  on  the  small  plantations,  where  ihe  profits  of 
breeding  negroes  are  constantly  in  view. 

VOL,  II. 
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fornication?”  “Yes,”  answered  the  manager,  but  “No,” 
insisted  the  overseer,  “  we  punish  them  for  quarrelling ;  if 
they  don’t  quarrel  I  don’t  mind  anything  about  it,  but  if  it 
makes  a  muss,  I  give  all  four  of  ’em  a  warning.” 

Eiding  through  a  large  gang  of  hoers,  with  two  of  the 
overseers,  I  observed  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  thorough-bred  Africans.  Both  of  them  thought 
that  the  “real  black  niggers”  were  about  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  number,  and  that  this  would  hold  as  an  average  on 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  plantations.  One  of  them  pointed 
out  a  girl — “That  one  is  pure  white;  you  see  her  hair?” 
(It  was  straight  and  sandy.)  “  She  is  the  only  one  we  have 
got.”  It  was  not  uncommon,  he  said,  to  see  slaves  so  white 
that  they  could  not  be  easily  distinguished  from  puro'blooded 
whites.  He  had  never  been  on  a  plantation  before,  that  had 
not  more  than  one  on  it.'^'  “Now,”  said  I,  “if  that  girl 
should  dress  herself  well,  and  run  away,  would  she  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  a  slave  ?”  (I  could  see  nothing  myself  by 
which  to  distinguish  her,  as  she  passed,  from  an  ordinary  poor 
white  girl.) 

“  Oh,  yes ;  you  might  not  know  her  if  she  got  to  the 
North,  but  any  of  us  would  know  her.” 

“How?” 

“  By  her  language  and  manners.” 

“  But  if  she  had  been  brought  up  as  house-servant  ?” 

“Perhaps  not  in  that  case.” 

‘‘  A  woman,  calling  herself  Violet  Ludlow,  was  arrested  a  few  days  ago,  and 
committed  to  jail,  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  a  runaway  slave  belonging  to 
A.  M.  Mobley,  of  Upshur  county,  Texas,  who  had  offered  through  our  coiumns  a 
reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  her  apprehension.  On  being  brought  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  she  stated  that  she  was  a  white  woman,  and  claimed  her  liberty.  She 
states  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Ludlow,  of  Pike  county,  Alabama,  and 
was  brought  from  that  country  in  1  853,  by  Geoige  Cope,  who  cmigrtited  to  Texas. 
After  arriving  in  Texas,  she  was  sold  by  George  Cope  to  a  Doctor  Terry,  in  Upshur 
county,  Texas,  and  was  soon  after  sold  by  him  to  a  Mrs.  Hagen,  or  Hagens,  of  the 
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The  other  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty ;  yon  could 
always  see  a  slave  girl  quail  when  you  looked  in  her  eyes. 

I  asked  if  they  thought  the  mulattoes  or  white  slaves  were 
weaker  or  less  valuable  than  the  pure  negroes. 

Oh,  no ;  I’d  rather  have  them  a  great  deal,”  said  one. 
‘‘Well,  I  had  not,”  said  the  other;  “the  blacker  the  better 
for  me.”  “The  white  ones,”  added  the  first,  “are  more 
active,  and  know  more,  and  I  think  they  do  the  most  work.” 
“  Are  they  more  subject  to  illness,  or  do  they  appear  to  be  of 
weaker  constitutions  ?”  One  said  they  were  not,  the  other 
that  they  did  not  seem  to  bear  the  heat  as  well.  The  first 
thought  that  this  might  be  so,  but  that,  nevertheless,  they 
would  do  more  work.  I  afterwards  asked  the  manager’s 
opinion.  He  thought  they  did  not  stand  excessive  heat  as 
well  as  the  pure  negroes,  but  that,  from  their  greater  activity 
and  willingness,  they  would  do  more  work.  He  believed 
they  were  equally  strong  and  no  more  liable  to  illness ;  had 
never  had  reason  to  think  them  of  weaker  constitution.  They 
often  had  large  families,  and  he  had  not  noticed  that  their 


same  county.  Violet  says  that  she  protested  against  each  sale  made  of  her,  declar¬ 
ing  herself  a  free  woman.  She  names  George  Gilmer,  Thomas  Rogers,  John 
Garret,  and  others,  residents  of  Pike  county,  Alabama,  as  persons  who  have  known 
her  from  infancy  as  the  dat.ighter  of  one  Jeremiah  Ludlow  and  Rene  Martin,  a 
widow  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  and  as  being  a  free  white  woman,  and  her  father  a 
free  white  man.  Violet  is  about  instituting  legal  proceedings  for  her  freedom.” — 
Shreveport  Southwestern. 

“  Some  days  since,  a  woman  named  Pelasgie  was  arrested  as  a  fugitive  slave, 
who  has  lived  for  more  than  twelve  years  in  this  city  as  a  free  woman.  She  was 
so  nearly  white  that  few  could  detect  any  traces  of  her  African  descent.  She  was 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  a  man  named  Raby,  who  claimed  her  as  belonging  to  an 
estate  of  which  he  is  heir-at-law.  vShe  was  conve3’'ed  to  the  First  Disti  ict  guard¬ 
house  for  safe  keeping,  and  while  there  she  stated  to  Acting  Recorder  Filleul  that 
she  was  free,  had  never  belonged  to  Raby,  and  had  been  in  the  lull  and  unquestioned 
enjoyment  of  her  freedom  in  this  city  for  the  above-mentioned  period.  She  also 
stated  that  she  had  a  house,  well  furnished,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  letting 
out  in  rooms.” — New  Orleans  Picayune. 
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Ciiildren  were  weaker  or  more  subject  to  disease  than  others. 
He  thought  that  perhaps  they  did  not  have  so  many  children 
as  the  pure  negroes,  hut  he  had  supposed  the  reason  to  be 
that  they  did  not  begin  bearing  so  young  as  the  others,  and 
this  was  because  they  were  more  attractive  to  the  men,  and 
perhaps  more  amorous  themselves.  He  knew  a  great  many 
mulattoes  living  together,  and  they  generally  had  large  and 
healthy  families. 

Afterwards,  at  one  of  the  plantation  nm:series,  where  there 
were  some  twenty  or  thirty  infants  and  young  children,  a 
number  of  whom  were  evidently  the  offspring  of  white  fathers, 
I  asked  the  nurse  to  point  out  the  healthiest  children  to  me, 
and  of  those  she  indicated  more  were  of  the  pure  than  of  the 
mixed  breed.  I  then  asked  her  to  show  me  which  were  the 
sickliest,  and  she  did  not  point  to  any  of  the  latter.  I  then 
asked  if  she  noticed  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
black  and  the  yellow  children.  Well,  dey  do  say,  master, 
dat  de  yellow  ones  is  de  sickliest,  but  I  can’t  tell  for  true  dat 
I  ever  see  as  dey  was.” 

Being  with  the  proprietor  and  the  manager  together,  I 
asked  about  the  religious  condition  of  the  slaves.  There  were 
preachers  ”  on  the  plantations,  and  they  had  some  religious 
observances  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  the  preachers  were  the  worst 
characters  among  them,  and,  they  thought,  only  made  their 
religion  a  cloak  for  habits  of  especial  depravity.  They  were, 
at  all  events,  the  most  deceitful  and  dishonest  slaves  on  the 
plantation,  and  oftenest  required  punishment.  The  negroes 
of  all  denominations,  and  even  those  who  ordinarily  made  no 
religious  pretensions,  would  join  together  in  exciting  religious 
observances.  They  did  not  like  to  have  white  men  preach  on 
the  estate ;  and  in  future  they  did  not  intend  to  permit  them 
to  do  so.  It  excited  the  negroes  so  much  as  to  greatly  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  subordination  and  order  which  were  necessary 
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to  obtain  tlie  profitable  use  of  their  labour.  They  would  be 
singing  and  dancing  every  night  in  their  cabins,  till  dawn  of 
day,  and  utterly  unfit  themselves  for  work. 

With  regard  to  the  religious  instruction  of  slaves,  widely 
different  practices  of  course  prevail.  There  are  some  slave¬ 
holders,  like  Bishop  Polk  of  Louisiana,^  who  oblige,  and 
many  others  who  encourage,  their  slaves  to  engage  in  re¬ 
ligious  exercises,  furnishing  them  certain  conveniences  for  the 
purpose.  Among  the  wealthier  slaveowners,  however,  and 
in  all  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  enslaved  portion 
of  the  population  outnumbers  the  whites,  there  is  generally 
a  visible,  and  often  an  avowed  distrust  of  the  effect  of 
religious  exercises  upon  slaves,  and  even  the  preaching  of 
white  clergymen  to  them  is  permitted  by  many  with  re¬ 
luctance.  The  prevailing  impression  among  us,  mth  regard 
to  the  important  influence  of  slavery  in  promoting  the  spread 
of  religion  among  the  blacks,  is  an  erroneous  one  in  my  opinion. 
I  have  heard  northern  clergymen  speak  as  if  they  supposed 

*  “  Bishop  Polk,  of  Louisiana,  was  one  of  the  guests.  He  assured  me  that  he 
had  been  all  over  the  country  on  Red  River,  the  scene  of  the  fictitious  sufferings  of 
*  Uncle  Tom,’  and  that  he  had  found  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
negroes  well  cared  for.  He  had  confirmed  thirty  black  persons  near  the  situation 
assigned  to  Legree’s  estate.  He  is  himself  the  owner  of  four  hundred  slaves, 
whom  he  endeavours  to  bring  up  in  a  religious  manner.  He  tolerates  no  religion 
on  his  estate  but  that  of  the  Church.  He  baptizes  all  the  children,  and  teaches 
them  the  Catechism.  All,  without  exception,  attend  the  Church  service,  and  the 
chanting  is  creditably  performed  by  them,  in  the  opinion  of  their  owner.  Ninety 
of  them  are  communicants,  marriages  are  celebrated  according  to  the  Church 
ritual,  and  the  state  of  morals  is  satisfactory.  Twenty  infants  had  been  baptized 
by  the  bishop  just  before  his  departure  from  home,  and  Jie  had  left  his  whole 
estate,  his  keys,  &c.,  in  the  sole  charge  of  one  of  his  slaves,  without  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  loss  or  damage.  In  judging  of  the  position  of  this  Christian 
prelate  as  a  slave-owner,  the  Pinglish  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that,  by  the  laws 
of  Louisiana,  emancipation  has  been  rendered  all  but  impracticable,  and,  that,  if 
practicable,  it  would  not  necessarily  be,  in  all  cases,  an  act  of  mercy  or  of  justice.” 
—  The  Western  World  Revisited.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Caswall,  M.A.,  author  of 
“America  and  the  American  Church,”  etc,  Oxford,  John  Henry  Parker,  1854. 
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a  regular  daily  instruction  of  slaves  in  the  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  be  general.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
although  family  prayers  were  held  in  several  of  the  fifty 
planters’  houses  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  in  which  I  passed 
a  night,  I  never  in  a  single  instance  saw  a  field-hand  attend 
or  join  in  the  devotion  of  the  family. 

In  South  Carolina,  a  formal  remonstrance,  signed  by  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading  planters  and  citizens, 
was  presented  to  a  Methodist  clergyman  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Conference  of  that  State,  as  being  a  cautious  and 
discreet  person,  to  preach  especially  to  slaves.  It  was  his 
purpose,  expressly  declared  beforehand,  to  confine  himself  to 
verbal  instruction  in  religious  truth.  Verbal  instruction,” 
replied  the  remonstrants,  ^‘will  increase  the  desire  of  the 
black  population  to  learn.  ^  ^  *  Open  the  missionary  sluice, 
and  the  current  will  swell  in  its  gradual  onward  advance. 
We  thus  expect  a  p''ogressive  system  of  im^orovemeni  will  be 
introduced,  or  will  follow  from  the  nature  and  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which,  if  not  checked  (though  it  may  be  shrouded 
in  sophistry  and  disguise),  will  ultimately  revolutionize  our 
civil  institutions .  ” 

The  missionary,  the  Eev.  T.  Tupper,  accordingly  retired 
from  the  field.  The  local  newspaper,  the  Grenville  Moun¬ 
taineer^  in  announcing  his  wilhdi'awal,  stated  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  manifestly  opposed  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  slaves,  even  if  it  were  only  given  orally. 

Though  I  do  not  suppose  this  view  is  often  avowed,  or 
consciously  held  by  intelligent  citizens,  such  a  formal,  distinct, 
and  effective  manifestation  of  sentiment  made  by  so  important 
an  integral  portion  of  the.  slaveholding  body,  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  merely  local  or  occasional  state  of  mind ; 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  impression,  that  even 
where  the  economy,  safety,  and  duty  of  some  sort  of  religious 
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education  of  tlie*  slaves  is  conceded,  so  much  caution,  reserva¬ 
tion,  and  restriction  is  felt  to  be  necessary  in  their  instruction, 
that  the  result  in  the  majority  of  cases  has  been  merely  to 
furnish  a  delusive  clothing  of  Christian  forms  and  phrases  to 
the  original  vague  superstition  of  the  African  savage. 

In  the  county  of  Liberty,  in  Georgia,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  has  been  for  many  years  employed  exclusively  in 
labouring  for  the  moral  enlightenment  of  the  slaves,  being 
engaged  and  paid,  for  this  especial  duty  by  their  owners. 
From  this,  circumstance,  almost  unparalleled  as  it  is,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  planters  of  that  county  are,  as  a  body, 
remarkably  intelligent,  liberal,  and  thoughtful  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  childlike  wards  Providence  has  placed  under 
their  care  and  tutorship.  According  to  my  private  in¬ 
formation,  there  is  no  body  of  slaveowners  more,  if  any  as 
much  so,  in  the  United  States.  I  heard  them  referred  to 
with  admiration  of  their  reputation  in  this  particular,  even  as 
far  away  as  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  I  believe,  that  in  no 
other  district  has  there  been  displayed  as  general  and  long- 
continued  an  interest  in  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  negroes. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  nowhere  else  are  their  circumstances 
more  happy  and  favourable  to  Christian  nurture.^ 

*  In  White’s  Statistics  of  Georgia’  (page  377),  the  citizens  of  Liberty  county 
are  characterized  as  “  unsurpassed  for  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  duties  of 
religion.” — Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  ‘  History  of  Georgia,’  describes  them  as  “  worthy  of 
their  sires,”  who  were,  “  the  moral  and  intellectual  inability  of  the  province,” 
“  whose  accession  was  an  honour  to  Georgia,  and  has  ever  proved  one  of  its 
richest  blessings.” — In  the  biography  of  General  Scrivens  the  county  of  Liberty  is 
designated  ‘‘  proud  spot  of  Georgia’s  soil  !” — Dr.  J.  M.  B.  Harden,  in  a  medical 
report  of  the  county,  says  :  “  The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  has  been  almost  entirely 
given  up  ”  by  its  people. — White  says  (‘  Statistics,’  p.  373),  “  The  people  of  Liberty, 
from  their  earliest  settlement,  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
education.  Excellent  schools  are  found  in  different  portions  of  the  county,  and  it 
is  believed  a  greater  number  of  young  men  from  Liberty  graduate  at  our  colleges 
♦ban  from  any  [other]  section  of  Georgia.  Indeed,  it  has  been  proverbial  for  fun 
nishing  able  ministers  and  instructors.” 
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After  labouring  thirteen  years  with  a  zeal  and  judgment 
which  had  made  him  famous,  this  apostle  to  the  slaves  of 
Liberty  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  On  retiring  from  his  field  of 
labour  as  a  missionary,  he  addressed  a  valedictory  sermon  to 
his  patrons,  which  has  been  published.  While  there  is  no 
unbecoming  despondency  or  absence  of  proper  gratitude  for 
such  results  as  have  rewarded  his  protracted  labour,  visible  in 
this  document,  the  summing  up  is  not  such  as  would  draw 
unusual  cheers  if  given  in  the  report  of  an  African  missionary 
at  the  Tabernacle  or  Exeter  Hall.  Without  a  word  on  which 
the  most  vigilant  suspicion  could  rest  a  doubt  of  his  entire 
loyalty  to  the  uttermost  rights  of  property  which  might  be 
claimed  by  those  whom  he  addressed,  he  could  not  avoid 
indicating,  in  the  following  passages,  what  he  had  been 
obliged  to  see  to  be  the  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  any  vital  elevation  of  character  among  those  to  whom  he 
had  been  especially  charged  to  preach  the  Gospel  wherewith 
Christ  blessed  mankind  : — 


“They  [his  pastoral  charge]  are,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  'your 
money.'  They  are  the  source,  the  means  of  your  wealtli ;  by  their  labour 
do  you  obtain  the  necessaries,  the  conveniences,  and  comforts  of  life. 
The  increase  of  them  is  the  general  standard  of  your  worldly  prosperity  ; 
without  them  you  would  be  comparatively  poor.  They  are  consequently 
sought  after  and  desired  as  property,  and  iclien  possessed,  must  he  so  tahen 
care  of  and  managed  as  to  he  made  profitahle. 

“Now,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  use  them  as  money;  to  treat  them 
as  property,  and  at  the  same  time  render  to  them  that  which  is  just  and 
equal  as  immortal  and  accountable  beings,  and  as  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life, 
equally  with  ourselves.  They  are  associated  in  our  business,  and  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  with  labour,  and  interest,  and  gain,  and  wealth.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  feeling  of  self-interest,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
view  and  to  treat  them  as  instruments  of  labour,  as  a  means  of  wealth,  and 
to  forget  or  pass  over  lightly,  the  fact  that  they  are  what  they  are,  under 
the  eye  and  government  of  God.  There  is  a  tendency  to  rest  satisfied 
V7ith  very  small  and  miserable  efforts  for  their  moral  improvement,  and  to 
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give  one’s  self  but  little  trouble  to  correct  immoralities  and  reform  wicked 
practices  and  habits,  should  they  do  their  work  quietly  and  profitably,  and 
enjoy  health,  and  go  on  to  multiply  and  increase  upon  the  earth.” 

This  is  addressed  to  a  body  of  ‘^professing  evangelical 
Christians/’  in  a  district  in  which  more  is  done  for  the 
elevation  of  the  slaves  than  in  any  other  of  the  South. 
What  they  are  called  to  witness  from  their  own  experience,  as 
the  tendency  of  a  system  which  recognizes  slaves  as  absolute 
property,  mere  instruments  of  labour  and  means  of  wealth, 
“exceedingly  difficult”  for  them  to  resist,  is,  I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced,  the  entirely  irresisUhle^ -effect  upon  the  mass  of 
slaveholders.  Fearing  that  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
may  injure  their  value  as  property,  they  oftener  interfere  to 
prevent  than  they  endeavour  to  assist  their  slaves  from  using 
the  poor  opportunities  that  chance  may  throw  in  their  way. 

Moreover,  the  missionary  adds : — 

“  The  current  of  the  conversation  and  of  business  in  society,  in  respect 
to  negroes,  runs  in  the  channel  of  interest,  and  thus  increases  the  blind¬ 
ness  and  insensibility  of  owners.  *  *  *  And  this  custom  of  society  acts  also 
on  the  negroes,  who,  seeing,  and  more  than  seeing,  feeling  mid  knowing, 
that  their  oimers  regard  and  treat  them  as  their  money — as  property  only — 
are  inclined  to  lose  sight  of  their  better  character  and  higher  interests,  = 
and,  in  their  ignorance  and  depravity,  to  estimate  themselves,  and  religion, 
and  virtue,  no  higher  than  their  owners  do.” 

Again,  from  the  paramount  interest  of  owners  in  the 
property  quality  of  these  beings,  they  provide  them  only  such 
accommodations  for  spending  the  time  in  which  they  are  not 
actively  employed,  as  shall  be  favourable  to  their  bodily 
health,  and  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  commandment, 
to  “  increase  and  multiply  upon  the  earth,”  without  regard 
to  their  moral  health,  without  caring  much  for  their  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  more  pure  and  spiritual  commands  of  the 
Scriptures. 
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“The  consequent  mingling  up  of  husbands  and  wives,  children  and 
youths,  banishes  the  privacy  and  modesty  essential  to  domestic  peace  and 
purity,  and  opens  wide  the  door  to  dishonesty,  oppression,  violence,  and 
profligacy.  The  owner  may  see,  or  hear,  or  know  little  of  it.  His  servants 
may  appear  cheerful,  and  go  on  in  the  usual  way,  and  enjoy  health,  and  do 
his  will,  yet  their  actual  moral  state  may  be  miserable.  family 

relations  are  not  preserved  cbyid  protected^  we  cannot  looh  for  any  considerable 
degree  of  moral  and  religious  improvement” 

It  must  be  acknowledged  of  slavery,  as  a  system,  not  only 
in  Liberty  county,  but  as  that  system  finds  the  expression  of 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  based  in  the  laws  of  every  Southern 
State,  that  family  relations  are  not  preserved  and  protected 
under  it.  As  we  should  therefore  expect,  the  missionary 
finds  that 

“  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  immorality  of  negroes  arises  from  the 
indifference  both  of  themselves  and  of  their  owners  to  family  I’eJations.” 

Large  planters  generally  do  not  allow  their  negroes  to 
marry  off  the  plantation  to  which  they  belong,  conceiving 

that  their  own  convenience  and  interest,  and,”  says  the 
missionary,  the  comfort  and  real  happiness  of  their  people” 
are  thereby  promoted.  Upon  this  point,  however,  it  is  but 
just  to  quote  the  views  of  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Agricul- 
turist^  who,  in  urging  planters  to  adopt  and  strictly  main¬ 
tain  such  a  regulation,  says:  ‘‘If  a  master  has  a  servant, 
and  no  suitable  one  of  the  other  sex  for  a  companion,  he 
had  better  give  an  extra  price  for  such  an  one  as  his  would 
be  willing  to  marry,  than  to  have  one  man  owning  the 
husband,  and  the  other  the  wife.” 

But  this  mode  of  arranging  the  difficulty  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  the  Liberty  county  missionary  ;  and  while 
arguing  against  the  course  usually  pursued,  he  puts  the 
following,  as  a  pertinent  suggestion  : — 

“  Admitting  that  they  are  people  having  their  preferences  as  well  as 
others,  and  there  be  a  supply,  can  that  love  which  is  the  foundation  and 
essence  of  the  marriage  state  be  forced?” 
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Toudaing  honesty  and  thrift  among  the  negroes,  he  says : 


“  While  some  discipline  their  people  for  every  act  of  theft  committed 
against  their  interests,  they  have  no  care  whatever  what  amount  of  pilfering 
and  stealing  the  people  carry  on  among  themselves.  Hence,  in  some  places, 
thieves  thrive  and  honest  men  sulfer,  until  it  becomes  a  practice  ‘  to  keep 
if  you  can  what  is  your  own,  and  get  all  you  can  besides  that  is  your 
neighbour’s.  Things  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  saying  of  the  negroes 
is  literally  true,  ‘The  people  live  upon  one  another.’  ” 


Eeferring  to  the  evil  of  intemperance,  it  is  observed : 

“  Whatever  toleration  masters  use  towards  ardent  spirits  in  others,  they 
are  generally  inclined  to  use  none  in  respect  to  their  servants ;  and  in 
effecting  this  reformation,  masters  and  mistresses  should  set  the  example  ; 
for  without  example,  precepts  and  persuasions  are  powerless.  Nor 
can  force  effect  this  reformation  as  surely  and  perfectly  as  persuasion 
— appealing  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  the  servant  himself,  the 
appeal  recognizes  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  self-respect,  and  it 
tends  to  give  elevation  of  conduct  and  character.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this  point.” 

He  will  not  dwell  on  this  point ;  yet,  is  it  not  evident  that 
until  this  point  can  be  dwelt  upon,  all  effort  for  the  genuine 
Christianization  of  the  negro  race  in  the  South  must  be 
ineffectual  ? 

The  benefit  to  the  African  which  is  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
cidental  to  American  slavery,  is  confessedly  proportionate  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  is  forced  into  intercourse  with  a 
superior  race  and  made  subject  to  its  example.  Before  I 
visited  the  South,  I  had  believed  that  the  advantages  ac¬ 
cruing  from  slavery,  in  this  way,  far  outweighed  the 
occasional  cruelties,  and  other  evils  incidental  to  the  system. 
I  found,  however,  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  even  in  Virginia,  and  in  those  towns  and  districts  con¬ 
taining  the  largest  proportion  of  whites,  much  lower  than  I  had 
anticipated  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
one  of  the  extensive  plantations  of  the  interior,  although  one 
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mherited  by  its  owner,  and  tbe  borne  of  a  large  and  virtuous 
white  family,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  advantages  arising  to 
the  blacks  from  association  with  their  white  masters  were 
very  inconsiderable,  scarcely  appreciable,  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  field-hands.  Even  the  overseer  had  barely  acquaint¬ 
ance  enough  with  the  slaves,  individually,  to  call  them  by 
name ;  the  owner  could  not  determine  if  he  were  addressing 
one  of  his  own  chattels,  or  whether  it  was  another  man’s 
property,  he  said,  when  by  chance  he  came  upon  a  negro  off 
the  work.  Much  less  did  the  slaves  have  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  their  minds  by  intercourse  with  other  white  people. 
Whatever  of  civilization,  and  of  the  forms,  customs,  and  shib¬ 
boleths  of  Christianity,  they  were  acquiring  by  example,  and 
through  police  restraints,  might,  it  occurred  to  me,  after  all, 
but  poorly  compensate  the  effect  of  the  systematic  withdrawal 
from  them  of  all  the  usual  influences  which  tend  to  nourish 
the  moral  nature  and  develope  the  intellectual  faculties,  in 
savages  as  well  as  in  civilized  free  men. 

This  doubt,  as  my  Northern  friends  well  know,  for  I  had 
habitually  assumed  the  opposite,  in  all  previous  discussions  of 
the  slavery  question,  was  unexpected  and  painful  to  me.  I 
resisted  it  long,  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  been  more  than 
twelve  months  in  the  South,  with  my  attention  constantly 
fixed  upon  the  point,  that  I  ceased  to  suspect  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  brought  me  to  it  were  exceptional  and 
deceptive.  It  grew  constantly  stronger  with  every  op¬ 
portunity  I  had  of  observing  the  condition,  habits,  and 
character  of  slaves  whom  I  could  believe  to  present  fair 
examples  of  the  working  of  the  system  with  the  majority  of 
those  subject  to  it  upon  the  large  plantations. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  slaves  use  religious  phrases 
of  all  kinds,  the  readiness  with  which  they  engage  in  what 
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are  deemed  religious  exercises,  and  fall  into  religious  ecstacies. 
with  the  crazy,  jocular  manner  in  which  they  often  talk  of 
them,  are  striking  and  general  characteristics.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  hear  them  refer  to  conversations  which  they 
allege,  and  apparently  believe  themselves  to  have  had  with 
Christ,  the  apostles,  or  the  prophets  of  old,  or  to  account  for 
some  of  their  actions  hy  attributing  them  to  the  direct  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  devil.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  state  of  mind  is  fraught  with  more  danger  to  their 
masters  than  any  to  which  they  could  possibly  have  been 
brought  by  general  and  systematic  education,  and  by  the  un¬ 
restricted  study  of  the  Bible,  even  though  this  involved  what 
is  so  much  dreaded,  but  which  is,  I  suspect,  an  inevitable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  moral  elevation,  the  birth  of  an  ambition  to 
look  out  for  themselves.  Grossly  ignorant  and  degraded  in 
mind,  with  a  crude,  undefined,  and  incomplete  system  of 
theology  and  ethics,  credulous  and  excitable,  intensely  super¬ 
stitious  and  fanatical,  what  better  field  could  a  cunning  mono¬ 
maniac  or  a  sagacious  zealot  desire  in  which  to  set  on  foot  an 
appalling  crusade  ? 

The  African  races,  compared  with  the  white,  at  least  with 
the  Teutonic,  have  greater  vanity  or  love  of  approbation,  a 
stronger  dramatic  and  demonstrative  character,  more  excita¬ 
bility,  less  exact  or  analytic  minds,  and  a  nature  more  sen¬ 
suous,  though  (perhaps  from  want  of  cultivation)  less  refined. 
They  take  a  real  pleasure,  for  instance,  such  as  it  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  white  man  to  be  able  to  feel,  in  bright  and  strongly 
contrasting  colours,  and  in  music,  in  which  nearly  all  are 
proficient  to  some  extent.  They  are  far  less  adapted  for 
steady,  uninterrupted  labour  than  we  are,  but  excel  us  in  feats 
demanding  agility  and  tempestuous  energy.  A  Mississippi 
steamboat  manned  by  negro  deck-hands  will  wood  up  a  third 
quicker  than  one  manned  by  the  same  number  of  whites  ;  but 
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white  labourers  of  equal  intelligence  and  under  equal  stimulus 
will  cut  twice  as  much  wood,  split  twice  as  many  rails,  and 
hoe  a  third  more  corn  in  a  day  than  negroes.  On  many 
plantations,  religious  exercises  are  almost  the  only  habitual 
recreation  not  pimely  sensual,  from  steady  dull  labour,  in 
which  the  negroes  are  permitted  to  indulge,  and  generally  all 
other  forms  of  mental  enjoyment  are  discouraged.  Eeligipus 
exercises  are  rarely  forbidden,  and  a  greater  freedom  to  indi¬ 
vidual  impulse  and  talent  is  allowed  while  engaged  in  them 
than  is  ever  tolerated  in  conducting  mere  amusements  or  edu¬ 
cational  exercises. 

Naturally  and  necessarily ,  all  that  part  of  the  negro’s 
nature  which  is  otherwise  suppressed,  bursts  out  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  and  vehemence  almost  terrible  to  witness,  in  forms  of 
religious  worship  and  communion ;  and  a  profession  ”  of 
piety  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  before  one  can  take  a  very 
noticeable  part  in  the  customary  social  exercises,  is  almost 
universal,  except  on  plantations  where  the  ordinary  tumul¬ 
tuous  religious  meetings  are  discomraged,  or  in  towns  where 
other  recreations  are  open  to  the  slaves.^ 

Upon  the  value  of  the  statistics  of  coloured  church  mem¬ 
bership,”  which  are  often  used  as  evidence  that  the  evils  of 


*  The  following  newspaper  paragraph  indicates  the  wholesale  way  in  which 
slaves  may  be  nominally  Christianized  : — 

“  Revival  among  the  Slaves. — Rev.  J.  M.  C.  Breaker,  of  Beaiifort,  S.C., 
writes  to  the  Southern  Baptist^  that  within  the  last  three  months  he  has  baptized  by 
immersion  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  all  of  them^  with  a  few  exceptions, 
negroes.  These  conversions  were  the  result  of  a  revival  which  has  been  in  progress 
during  the  last  six  months.  On  the  12th  inst.,  he  baptized  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  converts — all  blacks  but  three — and  the  ceremony,  although 
performed  with  due  deliberation,  occupied  only  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  This 
is  nearly  four  a  minute,  and  Mr.  Breaker  considers  it  a  demonstration  that  the 
three  thousand  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  could  easily  have  been  baptized 
by  the  twelve  apostles — each  taking  two  hundred  and  fifty — in  an  hour  and 
thirteen  minutes.” 
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slavery  are  fully  compensated  by  its  influence  in  Christianiz¬ 
ing  the  slaves,  some  light  is  thrown  by  the  following  letter 
from  the  white  pastor  of  a  town  church  in  that  part  of  the 
South  in  which  the  whites  are  most  numerous,  and  in  which 
the  negroes  enjoy  the  most  privileges. 


“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Richmond  {Virginia)  Religious  Herald. 

*  *  *  “  The  truth  is,  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit  (at  least  among 

Baptists)  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Let  me  furnish  a  case  in 
proof.  Of  two  churches  which  the  writer  serves,  his  immediate  predecessor 
was  pastor  for  about  twenty-five  years.  It  would  be  only  necessary  to 
give  his  name,  to  furnish  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  assurance 
that  nothing  which  ever  fell  from  his  lips  could  be  construed  into  the 
support  of  ignorance,  superstition,  or  fanaticism.  During  the  five  or  six 
years  I  have  served  these  churches,  whatever  may  have  been  my  errors 
and  failings  (and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  tliey  have  been  numerous  and 
grievous  enough,  in  all  conscience),  I  know  I  have  never  uttered  a  senti¬ 
ment  which  could  be  tortured  into  the  support  of  the  superstitions  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  coloured  people.  And  yet  in  both  these  churches,  the 
coloured  members  are  as  superstitious  and  fanatical  as  they  are  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  this  was  to  be  expected,  for  I  certainly  claim  no  superiority  over 
my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  many  of  them  are  far 
better  qualified  than  I  am  to  expose  error  and  to  root  out  superstition. 
This  state  of  things,  then,  is  not  due  to  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit.  Nor 
is  it  the  result  of  private  instructions  by  masters.  Indeed,  these  last  have 
been  afforded  so  sparingly,  till  within  a  few  years  since,  that  they  could 
produce  but  little  effect  of  any  sort.  And,  besides,  those  who  own  ser¬ 
vants,  and  are  willing  to  teach  them,  are  far  too  intelligent  to  countenance 
superstition  in  any  way.  I  repeat  the  inquiry,  then.  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  of  our  coloured  members  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  fanatical  ? 
It  is  the  effect  of  instructions  received  from  leading  men  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  churches  are  responsible  for  this  effect,  in  so  far  as  they 
receive  into  fellowship  those  who  have  listened  to  these  instructions, 
ground  their  hopes  upon  them,  and  guide  their  lives  by  them.  Whatever 
we  may  say  against  superstition,  so  long  as  we  receive  into  our  churches 
those  wdro  are  its  slaves,  they  will  believe  that  we  think  them  Christians  ; 
and  naturally  relying  on  our  judgment  as  expressed  by  their  reception, 
they  will  live  deluded,  and  die  but  to  be  lost. 

But  some  one  will  say,  ‘  We  never  receive  coloured  persons  when  they 
manifest  these  superstitions— when  they  talk  of  visions,  dreams,  sounds,’  etc. 
This  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  In  every  such  case  they  should  be 
rejected.  But  superstition  of  a  fatal  character  often  exists  where  nothing 
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is  said  about  dreams  and  visions.  It  is  just  as  fatally  superstitious  to  trust 
in  prayers  and  feelings,  as  in  dreams  and  visions.  And  this  is  the  sort  of 
superstition  which  now  prevails  among  the  coloured  people.  They  have 
found  that  sights  and  sounds  will  not  answer  before  the  whites,  and  now 
(•reserving  these,  perhaps,  for  some  chosen  auditory  of  their  own  colour), 
they  substitute  prayers  and  feelings.  In  illustration  permit  me  to  record, 
in  no  spirit  of  levity,  the  stereotyped  experience  which  generally  passes 
current,  and,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundi-ed,  introduces  the  coloured 
candidate  into  the  church.  The  pastor  is  informed,  by  one  of  the  ‘  coloured 
deacons,’  that  a  man  wishes  to  offer  to  the  church  with  a  view  to  baptism. 
The  fact  is  announced,  a  meeting  of  the  chm-ch  called,  and  the  candidate 
comes  forward. 

“  Pastor. — ‘  Well,  John,  tell  me  in  a  few  words,  in  your  own  way,  your 
religious  experience.  What  have  been  your  feelings,  and  what  are  your 
present  hop  es  and  purposes  ?  ’ 

“  John. — ‘  I  see  ether  people. trying,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  try  too,  as 
I  had  a  soul  to  save.  So  I  went  to  pray,  and  the  more  I  pray  the  wus  I 
felt ;  so  I  kept  on  praying,  and  the  more  I  pray  the  wus  I  felt.  I  felt 
heavy — I  felt  a  weight — and  I  kept  on  praying  till  at  last  I  felt  light — 
I  felt  easy — I  felt  like  I  loved  all  Christian  people — I  felt  like  I  loved 
everybody/ 

Now  this  is  positively  the  whole  of  the  experience  which  is  generally 
related  by  coloured  candidates  for  baptism.  There  may  be  a  slight  varia¬ 
tion  of  expression  now  and  then,  but  the  sense  is  almost  invariably  the 
same.  On  this  experience,  hundreds  have  been  received  into  the  churches 
—  I  have  received  many  upon  it  myself.  I  am  somewhat  curious  to  know 
how  many  of  the  seventy,  baptized  by  my  good  brother  Bagby,  told  this 
tale.  Ill  warrant  not  less  than  fifty.  Have  any  of  us  been  right  in  re¬ 
ceiving  persons  on  such  a  relation  as  this  ?  In  the  whole  of  it,  there  is 
not  one  word  of  gospel,  not  one  word  about  sorrow  for  sin,  not  one  word 
about  faith,  not  one  word  about  Christ.  I  know  that  all  these  things 
are  subsequently  brought  out  by  questions  ;  and  were  this  not  the  case,  I 
have  no  idea  that  the  candidate  would  be  in  any  instance  received.  But 
that  these  questions  may  he  understood,  they  are  made  necessarily  ‘  leading 
questions,’  such  as  suggest  their  answers  ;  and  consequently  these  answers 
are  of  comparatively  little  value.  ^  I  am  aware  that,  as  brother  Bagby 
suggests,  private  instructions  by  masters  have  been  too  much  neglected. 
But  these  can  accomplish  hut  little  good,  so  long  as  they  are  counteracted  hy 
the  teachings  of  leading  coloured  members,  in  whose  mews,  after  all  our  efforts, 
the  coloured  people  will  have  most  confidence,” 


Not  the  smallest  suggestion,  I  observe,  in  all  the  long 
article  from  which  the  above  is  derived,  is  ventured,  that  the 
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negroes  are  capable  of  education,  or  that  their  religious  con¬ 
dition  would  improve  if  their  general  enlightenment  of  mind 
were  not  studiously  prevented. 

I  have  often  heard  the  remark  made/’  says  the  Eev. 
0,  0.  Jones,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Eeligious  Instruction  of 
Slaves,”  printed  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  1842,  “by  men 
whose  standing  and  office  in  the  churches  afforded  them 
abundant  opportunity  for  observation,  that  the  more  they 
have  had  to  do  with  coloured  members,  the  less  confidence 
they  have  been  compelled  to  place  in  their  Christian  pro¬ 
fessions.” 

A  portion  of  a  letter  written  for  publication  by  the  wife  of 
the  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  capital  of  Alabama,  given  below, 
naively  reveals  the  degree  of  enlightenment  prevailing  among 
the  Christianized  Africans  at  a  point  where  their  means  of  in¬ 
struction  are  a  thousand  times  better  than  they  are  on  an 
average  throughout  the  country. 

“  Having  talked  to  him  seriously,  and  in  the  strongest  light  held  np  to 
him  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  forsaking  his  lawful  wife  and  taking 
another,  Colly  replied,  most  earnestly,  and  not  ttiking  in  at  all  the  idea  of 
guilt,  hut  deeply  distressed  at  having  offended  his  master  : 

“  ‘  Lor,  Massa  Harry,  what  was  I  to  do,  sir  ?  She  tuk  all  I  could  git, 
and  more  too,  sir,  to  put  on  her  back  ;  and  tellin’  de  truf,  sir,  dress  herself 
as  no  poor  man's  wife  hav’  any  right  to,  I  'monstrated  wid  her,  massa,  but  to 
no  purpose  ;  and  den,  sir,  w’y  I  jis  did  all  a  decent  man  could  do — lef  her, 
sir,  for  some  oder  nigger  better  off ’an  I  is.’ 

“  'Twas  no  use.  Colly  could  not  be  aroused  to  conscientiousness  on  the 
subject. 

“  Not  one  in  a  thousand,  I  suppose,  of  these  poor  creatures  have  any 
conception  whatever  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage ;  nor  can  they  be  made 
to  have ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  they  are  perfect  models  of  conjugal  fidelity 
and  devotion  while  the  temporary  bondage  lasts.  I  have  known  them  to 
waik  miles  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  not  only  occasionally,  but  every  night, 
to  see  the  old  woman,  and  cut  her  wood  for  her,  etc.  But  to  see  the  cool¬ 
ness  with  which  they  throw  off  the  yoke  is  diverting  in  the  extreme. 

“  I  was  accosted  one  morning  in  my  husband’s  study  by  a  respectable¬ 
looking  negro  woman,  who  meekly  inquired  if  Mr.  B.  was  at  home. 
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“  ‘  No,  he  is  not.  Is  it  anything  particular  you  want  ?  —perhaps  I  can 
help  you.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  ma’am  ;  it's  partickler  business  wid  himself.’ 

“  Having  good  reason  to  believe  it  was  the  old  story  of  a  ‘  mountain  in 
labour  and  brought  forth  a  mouse,’  I  pressed  the  question,  partly  to  save 
my  better  half  some  of  the  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  was  almost  daily 
subjected  by  his  sable  flock,  and  partly,  I  own,  to  gratify  a  becoming  and 
laudable  curiosity,  after  all  this  show  of  mystery.  Behold  the  answer  in 
plain  English,  or  rather  nigger  English. 

“  ‘  I  came  to  ask,  please  ma’am,  if  I  might  have  another  husband.’ 

“  Just  at  this  crisis  the  oracle  entered,  who,  having  authority  by  a  few 
spoken  words,  to  join  together  those  whom  no  man  may  put  asunder,  these 
poor  people  simply  imagine  him  gifted  with  equal  power  to  annul  the  con¬ 
tract  with  a  breath  of  his  mouth. 

“  I  was  heartily  amused  to  find  that  this  woman  was  really  no  widow,  as 
I  had  supposed,  but  merely  from  caprice,  or  some  reason  satisfactory  to 
herself,  no  doubt,  took  it  into  her  head  to  drop  her  present  spouse  and 
look  out  for  another.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  ‘  Quarterly  Con¬ 
ference,’  where  an  amusing  scene  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  disconsolate  petitioner,  who  returned  to  her  home  rather 
crest-fallen. 

“  These  Quarterly  Conference  debates,  for  flights  of  oratory,  and  superla¬ 
tiveness  of  diction,  beggar  all  description.  Be  it  understood,  that  negroes, 
as  a  class,  have  more  ‘  business  ’  to  attend  to  than  any  other  people — that 
is,  provided  they  can  thereby  get  a  chance  to  ‘  speak  ’fore  white  folks.’  To 
make  a  speech  is  glory  enough  for  Sambo,  if  he  happen  to  have  the  ‘  gift 
of  gab and  to  speak  before  the  preacher  is  an  honour  unparalleled.  And, 
by  the  way,  if  the  preacher  have  will  and  wit  enough  to  manage  and 
control  the  discordant  elements  of  a  negro  Quarterly  Conference,  he  will 
be  abundantly  rewarded  witli  such  respect  and  gratitude  as  a  man  seldom 
may  lay  claim  to.  They  account  him  but  a  very  little  ‘  lower  tlian  the 
angels  ;’  and  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour,  are  equally 
his  at  command.  But  wo  be  to  the  unfortunate  pastor  who  treats  them 
with  undue  indulgence  ;  they  will  besiege  him  daily  and  hourly  with  their 
petty  fitfairs,  and  their  business  meetings  will  be  such  a  monopoly  of  his 
time  and  patience,  that  but  for  the  farcical  character  of  the  same,  making 
them  more  like  dramatic  entertainments  than  sober  realities,  he  would  be 
in  despair.  Far  into  the  short  hours  of  morning  will  they  speechify  and 
magnify,  until  nothing  but  the  voice  of  stern  authority,  in  a  tone  of  com¬ 
mand  not  to  be  mistaken,  can  stop  the  current.” 

An  Alabama  gentleman  whom  I  questioned  with  regard  to 
tlie  chastity  of  the  so-called  pious  slayes,  confessed,  that  four 
negro  women  had  borne  children  in  his  own  house,  all  of 
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tliem  at  tlie  time  members  in  good  standing  of  tbe  Baptist 
clinrch,  and  none  of  them  calling  any  man  linsband.  The 
only  negro  man  in  the  house  was  also  a  church  member,  and 
he  believed  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  four  children.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  know  of  more  than  one  negro  woman 
whom  he  could  suppose  to  be  chaste,  yet  he  knew  hosts  who 
were  members  of  churches.^' 

A  Northern  clergyman  who  had  been  some  years  in 
another  town  in  Alabama,  where  also  the  means  of  instruction 
offered  the  slaves  were  unusually  good,  answered  my  inquiry. 
What  proportion  of  the  coloured  members  of  the  churches  in 
the  town  had  any  clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
articles  of  faith  which  they  professed  ?  Certainly  not  more 
than  one  in  seven.” 

The  acknowledgment  that  ^^the  coloured  people  will,  m 
spite  of  all  our  efforts,  have  more  confidence  in  the  views  of 
leading  coloured  members,”  made  by  the  writer  of  the  letter 
taken  from  the  Eeligious  Herald,”  has  been  generally  made 
by  all  clergymen  at  the  South  with  whom  I  have  conversed. 
A  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  very  frank  and 
engaging  manners,  said  in  my  presence  that  he  had  been 
striving  for  seven  years  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  small 
number  of  Africans  belonging  to  his  congregation,  and  with 
extreme  humility  he  had  been  lately  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  all  his  apparent  success  hitherto  had  been  most  delusive. 

*  “A  small  farmer,”  who  “has  had  control  of  negroes  for  thirty  years  and 
has-been  pursuing  his  present  system  with  them  for  twenty  years,”  and  who  “own¬ 
ing  but  a  few  slaves  is  able,”  as  he  observes,  “  to  do  better  by  them  ”  than  large 
planters,  writing  to  Mr.  De  Bow,  says:  “  I  have  tried  faithfully  to  break  up  im.mo- 
rality.  I  have  not  known  an  oath  to  be  sworn  for  a  long  time.  I  know  of  no 
quai  relling,  no  calling  harsh  names,  and  but  little  stealing.  Habits  of  amalga^ 
mation,  I  cannot  stop.  I  can  only  check  it  in  name.  I  am  willing  to  be  taught, 
for  1  have  tried  everything  1  know.”  He  has  his  field-negroes  attend  his  own 
family  prayers  on  Sunday,  prayer  meetings  at  four  o’clock  Sunday  mornings,  etc. — 
He  How's  HesourceSf  vol.  ii.,  p,  337, 
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When  asked  how  he  accounted  for  it,  he  at  once  ascribed  it 
to  the  negro’s  habitual  distrnst  of  the  white  race,  and  in 
discussing  the  causes  of  this  distrust  he  asked  how,  if  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  believe  that  the  Bible  was  the  Word  of  God, 
addressed  equally  to  all  the  human  race,  he  could  explain  to 
a  negro’s  satisfaction  why  he  should  fear  to  put  it  directly 
into  his  hands  and  instruct  him  to  read  it  and  judge  for  him¬ 
self  of  his  duty  ?  A  planter  present,  a  member  of  his  church, 
immediately  observed  that  these  were  dangerous  views,  and 
advised  him  to  be  cautious  in  the  expression  of  them.  The 
laws  of  the  country  forbade  the  education  of  negroes,  and  the 
church  was,  and  he  trusted  always  would  remain,  the  bulwark 
of  the  laws.  The  clergyman  replied  that  he  had  no  design 
to  break  the  laws,  but  he  must  say  that  he  considered  that 
the  law  which  withheld  the  Bible  from  the  negro  was  un¬ 
necessary  and  papistical  in  character.^ 

The  Methodist  Protestant,”  a  religious  newspaper 
edited  by  a  clergyman,  in  Maryland,  where  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation  is  to  the  free  only  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty-five, 
lately  printed  an  account  of  a  slave  auction  in  Java  (trans¬ 
lated  from  a  Dutch  paper),  at  which  the  father  of  a  slave 
family  was  permitted  to  purchase  his  wife  and  children  at  a 
nominal  price,  owing  to  the  humanity  of  the  spectators.  The 
account  concluded  as  follov/s : — 

“It  would  be  difScult  to  describe  the  joy  experienced  by  these  slaves 
on  hearing  the  fall  of  the  hammer  which  thus  gave  them  their  liberty  ; 

The  “  Southern  Presbyterian,”  in  reviewing  some  observations  made  before 
a  South  Carolina  Bible  Society,  in  which  it  had  been  urged  that  if  slaves  were 
permitted  to  read  the  Bible,  they  would  learn  from  it  to  be  more  submissive  to  the 
authority  which  the  State  gives  the  master  over  them,  says  that  the  speaker 
“  seems  to  be  uninformed  of  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  our  churches 
every  Sabbath  day,  and  those  very  passages  which  inculcate  the  relative  duties  of 
masters  and  sei  rants  in  consequence  of  their  textual,  i.e.  legally  pre.scribed  connec¬ 
tions,  are  more  frequently  read  than  any  other  portions  of  the  Bible.” 
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and  this  joy  was  furthoi  ^mented  by  the  presents  given  them  by  num¬ 
bers  of  the  spectators,  in^  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  a  sub¬ 
sistence  till  such  time  as  tiiey  could  procure  employment. 

“  These  are  the  acts  of  a  noble  generosity  that  deserves  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  testify  that  the  inhabitants  of  Java 
begin  to  abhor  the  crying  injustice  of  slavery,  and  are  willing  to  entertain 
measures  for  its  abolition.” 

To  give  cinrency  to  such  ideas,  even  in  Maryland,  would 
be  fatal  to  wliat  ministers  call  tbeir  influence,”  and  which 
they  everywhere  value  at  a  rather  dangerous  estimate ;  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  editorial  columns  prominence  is  given  to  the 
following  salve  to  the  outraged  sensibilities  of  the  subscribers  : 

“SLAVE  AUCTION  IN  JAVA. 

“  A  brief  article,  with  this  head,  appears  on  the  fourth  page  of  our  paper 
this  week.  It  is  of  a  class  of  articles  we  never  select,  because  they  are  very 
c'^ten  manufactured  by  paragraphists  for  a  purpose,  and  are  not  reliable. 
It  was  put  in  by  our  printer  in  place  of  something  we  had  marlied  out. 
We  did  not  see  this  objectionable  substitute  until  the  outside  form  was 
worked  off,  and  are  therefore  not  responsible  for  it.”* 

The  habitual  caution  imposed  on  clerg^unen  and  public 
teachers  must,  and  obviously  does  have  an  important  second¬ 
ary  effect,  similar  to  that  usually  attributed  by  Protestants  to 
papacy,  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  people,  discountenancing 
and  retarding  the  free  and  fearless  exercise  of  the  mind  upon 
subjects  of  a  religious  or  ethical  nature,  and  the  necessity  of 
accepting  and  apologizing  for  the  exceedingly  low  morality  of 
the  nominally  religious  slaves,  together  with  the  familiarity 
with  this  immorality  which  all  classes  acquire,  renders  the 
existence  of  a  very  elevated  standard  of  morals  among  the 
whites  almost  an  impossibility,  t 

In  spite  of  the  constant  denunciations  by  the  Southern 

*  Organized  action  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  island  of  Java,  has  since 
been  authentically  reported. 

f  T wice  it  happened  to  come  to  my  knowledge  that  sons  of  a  planter,  by  whom 
I  was  lodged  while  on  this  journeV' — lads  of  fourteen  or  sixteen — who  were  supposed 
to  have  slept  in  the  same  room  with  me,  really  spent  the  night,  till  after  daybreak, 
ill  the  negro  cabins.  A  southern  merchant,  visiting  New  York,  to  whom  I  ex- 
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newspapers,  of  tbose  who  continued  to  patronize  Northern 
educational  institutions,  I  never  conversed  with  a  cultivated 
Southerner  on  the  effects  of  slavery,  that  he  did  not  express  a 
wish  or  intention  to  have  his  own  children  educated  where 
they  should  be  free  from  demoralizing  association  with  slaves. 
That  this  association  is  almost  inevitably  corrupting  and 
dangerous,  is  very  generally  (I  may  say,  excepting  by  the 
extremes t  fanatics  of  South  Carolina,  rmiversally)  admitted. 
Now,  although  the  children  of  a  few  wealthy  men  may,  for 
a  limited  period,  be  preserved  from  this  danger,  the  children 
of  the  million  cannot  be.  Indeed  it  requires  a  man  of  some 
culture,  and  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  appreciate 
the  danger  sufficiently  to  guard  at  all  diligently  against  it. 
If  habitual  intercourse  with  a  hopelessly  low  and  immoral 
class  is  at  all  bad  in  its  effects  on  young  minds,  the  people 
of  the  South  are,  as  a  people,  educated  subject  to  this  bad 
influence,  and  must  bear  the  consequences.  In  other  words, 
if  the  slaves  must  not  be  elevated,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessity  that  the  citizens  should  steadily  degenerate. 

Change  and  grow  more  marked  in  their  peculiarities  with 
every  generation,  they  certainly  do,  very  obviously.  The 
South  ”  has  a  traditional  reputation  for  qualities  and  habits  in 


pressed  the  view  I  had  been  led  to  form  of  the  evil  of  slavery  in  this  way,  replied 
that  he  thought  I  over-estimated  the  evil  to  boys  on  the  plantations,  but  that  it 
was  impossible  to  over-estimate  it  in  towns.  “  I  have  personal  knowledge,”  he 
continued,  “  that  there  are  but  two  lads,  sixteen  years  old,  in  our  town,  [a  small 
market  town  of  Alabama,]  who  have  not  already  had  occasion  to  resort  to  remedies 
for  the  penalty  of  licentiousness.”  “  When  on  my  brother’s  plantation,  just  before 
I  came  North,”  said  another  Southern  merchant,  on  his  annual  visit  to  New  York, 

“  I  was  informed  that  each  of  his  family-servants  were  suffering  from - ,  and  I 

ascertained  that  each  of  my  brother’s  children,  girls  and  boys,  had  been  informed 
of  it,  and  knew  how  and  from  whom  it  had  been  acquired.  The  negroes  being 
their  familiar  companions,  I  tried  to  get  my  brother  to  send  them  North  with  me 
to  school.  1  told  him  he  might  as  well  have  them  educated  in  a  brothel  at  once, 
as  in  the  way  they  were  growing  up.” 
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wliich.  I  think  the  Southern  people,  as  a  whole,  are  to-day 
more  deficient  than  any  other  nation  in  the'  world.  The 
Southern  gentleman,  as  we  ordinarily  conceive  him  to  be,  is 
as  rare  a  phenomenon  in  the  South  at  the  present  day  as  is 
the  old  squire  of  Geoffry  Crayon  in  modern  England.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  how  great  must  be  the  influence, 
upon  people  of  a  higher  origin,  of  habitual  association  with 
a  race  systematically  kept  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  intellect  and 
morals.  It  has  been  elaborately  and  convincingly  described 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  his  personal  experience  and  observation 
of  his  neighbours.  What  he  testified  to  be  the  effect  upon 
the  Virginians,  in  his  day,  of  owning  and  associating  with 
slaves,  is  now  to  be  witnessed  to  a  far  greater  and  more 
deplorable  extent  throughout  the  whole  South,  but  most 
deplorably  in  districts  where  the  slave  population  predomi¬ 
nates,  and  where,  consequently,  the  action  of  slavery  has  been 
most  unimpeded.^ 

*  Jefferson  fails  to  enumerate,  among  the  evils  of  slavery,  one  of  its  influences 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  as  distinct  and  as  baneful  to  us  nationally  as  any 
other.  How  can  men  retain  the  most  essential  quality  of  true  manhood  who 
daily,  without  remonstrance  or  interference,  see  men  beaten,  whose  position  renders 
effective  resistance  totally  impracticable — and  not  only  men,  but  women,  too  !  Is 
it  not  partially  the  result  of  this,  that,  self-respect  seldom  seems  to  suggest  to  an 
angry  man  at  the  South  that  he  should  use  anything  like  magnanimity  ?  that  he 
should  be  careful  to  secure  fair  play  for  his  opponent  in  a  quarrel  ?  A  gentleman 
of  veracity,  now  living  in  the  South,  told  me  that  among  his  friends  he  had  once 
numbered  two  young  men,  who  were  themselves  intimate  friends,  till  one  of  them, 
taking  offence  at  some  foolish  words  uttered  by  the  other,  challenged  him.  A 
large  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  duel,  which  took  place  on  a  piece  of  prairie 
ground.  The  combatants  came  armed  with  rides,  and  at  the  first  interchange 
of  shots  the  challenged  man  fell  disabled  by  a  ball  in  the  thigh.  The  other,  throw¬ 
ing  down  his  rifle,  walked  toward  him,  and  kneeling  by  his  side,  drew  a  bowie 
knife,  and  deliberately  butchered  him.  The  crowd  of  bystanders  not  only  per¬ 
mitted  this,  but  the  execrable  assassin  still  lives  in  the  community,  has  since 
married,  and,  as  far  as  my  informant  could  judge,  his  social  position  has  been 
rather  advanced  than  otherwise,  from  thus  dealing  with  his  enemy.  In  what 
other  English — in  what  other  civilized  or  half-civilized  community  would  such 
cowardly  atrocity  have  been  endured  ? 
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Wtat  proportion  of  tlie  larger  cotton  plantations  are 
resided  upon  by  tbeir  owners,  I  am  unable  to  estimate  witli 
confidence.  Of  those  having  cabin  accommodations  for  fifty 
slaves  each,  which  came  under  my  observation  from  the  road, 
while  I  was  travelling  through  the  rich  cotton  district  border¬ 
ing  the  Mississippi  river,  I  think  more  than  half  were  un¬ 
provided  with  a  habitation  which  I  could  suppose  to  be  the 
ordinary  residence  of  a  man  of  moderate  wealth.  I  should 
judge  that  a  large  majority  of  all  the  slaves  in  this  district, 
were  left  by  their  owners  to  the  nearly  unlimited  government 
of  hireling  overseers  the  greater. part  of  the  time.  Some  of 
these  > plantations  are  owned  by  capitalists,  who  reside  per¬ 
manently  and  constantly  in  the  North  or  in  Europe.  Many 
are  owned  by  wealthy  Yirginians  and  Carolinians,  who  reside 
on  the  show  plantations ’’  of  those  States — country  seats, 
the  exhausted  soil  of  which  will  scarcely  produce  sufficient 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  resident  slaves,  whose  increase  is 
constantly  removed  to  colonize  these  richer  fields  of  the 
West. 

A  still  larger  number  are  merely  occasional  sojourning 
places  of  their  owners,  who  naturally  enough  prefer  to  live, 
as  soon  as  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  where  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  belonging  to  a  highly  civilized  state  of  society 
are  more  easily  obtained  than  they  can  ever  be  in  a  country 
of  large  plantations.  It  is  rare  that  a  plantation  of  this  class 
can  have  a  dozen  intelligent  families  residing  within  a  day’s 
ride  of  it.  Any  society  that  a  planter  enjoys  on  his  estate 
must,  therefore,  consist  in  a  great  degree  of  permanent 
guests.  Hence  the  name  for  hosj)itality  of  wealthy  planters. 
A  large  plantation  is  necessarily  a  retreat  from  general 
society,  and  is  used  by  its  owner,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  in  winter,  as  Berkshire  villas  and  farms 
are  in  summer  by  rich  people  of  New  York  and  Boston.  I 
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haye  never  been  on  a  plantation  numbering  fifty  field-hands, 
the  owner  of  which  was  accustomed  to  reside  steadily  through 
the  year  upon  it.  Still  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  snch, 
and  possibly  it  is  a  minority  of  them  who  are  regularly  absent 
with  tlibir  families  from  their  plantations  during  any  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  year. 

The  summer  visitors  to  our  Northern  watering  places, 
and  the  European  tourists,  from  the  South,  are,  I  judge, 
chiefly  of  the  migratory,  wealthy  class.  Such  persons,  it  is 
evident,  are  much  less  influenced  in  their  character  and 
habits,  by  association  with  slaves,  than  any  other  at  the 
South. 

The  number  of  the  very  wealthy  is,  of  course,  small,  yet 
as  the  chief  part  of  the  wealth  of  these  consists  in  slaves,  no 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  all  the  slaves  belong  to  men  who 
deputize  their  government  in  a  great  measure  to  overseers. 
It  may  be  computed,  from  the  census  of  1850,  that  about  one 
half  the  slaves  of  Louisiana  and  one  third  that  of  Mississippi, 
belong  to  estates  of  not  less  than  fifty  slaves  each,  and  of 
these,  I  believe,  nine-tenths  live  on  plantations  which  their 
owners  reside  upon,  if  at  all,  but  transiently. 

The  number  of  plantations  of  this  class,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  employed  upon  them  to  the  whole  body  of 
negroes  in  the  country,  is,  as  I  have  said,  rapidly  increasing 
At  the  present  prices  of  cotton  the  large  grower  has  such  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  small,  that  the  owner  of  a  plantation  of 
fifty  slaves,  favourably  situated,  -unless  he  lives  very  reck¬ 
lessly,  will  increase  in  wealth  so  rapidly  and  possess  such 
a  credit  that  he  may  very  soon  establish  or  purchase  other 
plantations,  so  that  at  his  death  his  children  may  be  provided 
for  without  reducing  the  effective  force  of  negroes  on  any  divi¬ 
sion  of  his  landed  estate.  The  excessive  credit  given  to  such 
planters  by  negro  dealers  and  tradesmen  renders  this  the 
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more  practicable.  The  higlier  the  price  of  cotton  the  higher 
is  that  of  negroes,  and  the  higher  the  price  of  negroes  the 
less  is  it  in  the  power  of  men  of  small  capital  to  buy  them. 
Large  plantations  of  course  pay  a  much  larger  per  centage 
on  the  capital  invested  in  them  than  smaller  ones  ;  indeed 
the  only  plausible  economical  defence  of  slavery  is  simply 
an  explanation  of  the  advantages  of  associated  labour,  advan¬ 
tages  which  are  possessed  equally  by  large  manufacturing 
establishments  in  which  free  labourers  are  brought  together 
and  employed  in  the  most  effective  manner,  and  which  I 
can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  could  not  be  made 
available  for  agriculture  did  not  the  good  results  flowing 
from  small  holdings,  on  the  whole,  counterbalance  them. 
If  the  present  high  price  of  cotton  and  the  present  scarcity 
of  labour  at  the  South  continues,  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
on  small  plantations  will  by-and-by  become  unusual,  for  the 
same  reason  that  hand-loom  weaving  has  become  unusual  in 
the  farm  houses  of  Massachusetts. 

Bnt  whatever  advantages  large  plantations  have,  they 
accrue  only  to  their  owners  and  to  the  buyers  of  cotton ;  the 
mass  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  dispersed  over  a  greater 
surface,  discouraged  and  driven  toward  barbarism  by  them, 
and  the  blacks  upon  them,  while  rapidly  degenerating  from 
all  that  is  redeeming  in  savage-life,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
gaining  little  that  is  valuable  of  civilization. 

In  the  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Eichland  District, 
South  Carolina,  in  eighteen  hundred'  and  fifty -four,  calling 
for  a  re-establishment  of  the  African  slave  trade,  ^  it  is 
observed  :  As  to  the  moralty  of  this  question,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  allude  to  it ;  when  the  fact  is  remarked 

Richland  District  contains  seven  thousand  white,  and  thirteen  thousand  slave 
population.  The  Report  is  published  in  the  Charleston  Standard,  October  12th, 
1854. 
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tliat  the  plantations  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  have  been  and  are  daily  settled  by  the  removal  of 
slaves  from  the  more  northern  of  the  Slave  States,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  raised  in  a  more  healthy 
climate  and  in  most  cases  trained  to  pursuits  totally  different, 
the  mortality  even  on  the  best-ordered  farms  is  so  great  that 
in  many  instances  the  entire  income  is  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  more  slaves  from  the  same  source  in  order  to 
replenish  and  keep  up  those  plantations,  while  in  every  case 
the  condition  of  the  slave,  if  his  life  is  spared,  is  made  worse 
both  physically  and  morally.  ^  ^  And  if  you  look  at  the 
subject  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  contrast  is  equally 
striking,  for  when  you  remove  a  slave  from  the  more  northern 
to  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  slaveholding  States,  you 
thereby  diminish  his  religious  opportunities.” 

I  believe  that  this  statement  gives  an  exaggerated  and 
calumnious  report  of  the  general  condition  of  the  slaves  upon 
the  plantations  of  the  States  referred  to — containing,  as  they 
do,  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  slave  population  of  the  South 
— but  I  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that  in 
the-  districts  where  cotton  is  now  grown  most  profitable  to 
the  planters,  the  oppression  and  deterioration  of  the  negro 
race  is  much  more  lamentable  than  is  generally  supposed 
by  those  who  like  myself  have  been  constrained,  by  other  con¬ 
siderations,  to  accept  it  as  a  duty  to  oiDpose  temperately  but 
determinately  the  modern  policy  of  the  South,  of  which  this 
is  an  immediate  result.  Its  effect  on  the  white  race,  I  still 
consider  to  be  infinitely  more  deplorable. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SLAVERY  AS  A  POOR-LAW  SYSTEM. 

In  the  year  1846  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  addressed  a  circular  of  inquiries  to  persons 
engaged  in  various  businesses  throughout  the  country,  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  of  the  national  resources.  In  reply  to  this 
circular,  forty-eight  sugar-planters,  of  St.  Mary’s  Parish, 
Louisiana,  having  compared  notes,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  the  usual  expenses  of  a  plantation,  which  might  be 
expected  to  produce,  one  year  with  another,  one  hundred 
hogsheads  of  sugar : — 


Plouseliold  and  family  expenses  . .  . .  . .  . .  f  1 , 000 

Overseer’s  salary  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  400 

Food  and  clothing  for  15  working  hands,  at  f  30  ..  450 

Food  and  clothing  for  1 5  old  negroes  and  children,  at  f  15  225 

1|  per  cent,  on  capital  invested  (which  is  about  ^40,000), 

to  keep  it  in  repair  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  600 


2,675 

50  hogsheads  sugar,  at  4  cents  per  pound  (net 

proceeds)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  $2,000 

25  hogsheads  sugar,  at  3  cents  per  pound  (net 

proceeds)  ..  ..  ..  ..  750 

25  hogsheads  sugar,  at  2  cents  per  pound  (net 

proceeds)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  500 

4,000  gallons  of  molasses,  at  10  cents  ..  ..  400 

- -  3,650 


Leaving  a  profit  of  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  $975 
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Another  gentleman  furnished  the  following  estimate  of  the 
expenses  of  one  of  the  larger  class  of  plantations,  working  one 
hundred  slaves,  and  producing,  per  annum,  four  to  five 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar 


Overseer  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ^1,500 

Physician’s  attendance  (by  contract,  ^3  a  head,  of  all 

ages)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  300 

Yearly  repairs  to  engine,  copper  work,  resetting  of  sugar 

kettles,  etc.,  at  least  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  900 

Engineer,  during  grinding  season  . .  . .  . .  200 

Pork,  50  pounds  per  day — ‘Say,  per  annum,  90  hogs¬ 
heads,  at  $12  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,080 

Hoops  . .  . .  - .  . .  . .  . .  . .  80 

Clothing,  two  full  suits  per  annum,  shoes,  caps,  hats, 

and  100  blankets,  at  least  $15  per  slave  ..  ..  1,500 

Mules  or  horses,  and  cattle  to  replace,  at  least  . .  . .  500 

Implements  of  husbandry,  iron,  nails,  lime,  etc.,  at  least  1 ,000 
Factor’s  commission,  2 J  per  cent.  . .  . .  . .  500 


$7,560 

(It  should  be  noticed  that  in  this  estimate  the  working 
force  is  considered  as  being  equal,  in  first-class  hands,  to  but 
one- third  of  the  whole  number  of  slaves.) 

In  the  report  of  an  Agricultural  Society,  the  work  of  one 
hand,  on  a  well-regulated  sugar-estate,  is  put  down  at  the 
cultivation  of  five  acres — producing  5,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  125  gallons  of  molasses ;  the  former  valued  on  the  spot 
at  5|-  cents  per  pound,  and  the  latter  at  18  cents  per  gallon 
— together,  ^297.50.  The  annual  expenses,  per  hand,  in¬ 
cluding  wages  paid,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  physician’s  bills, 
etc.,  8105.  An  estate  of  eighty  negroes  annually  costs 
8  8,330.  The  items  are  as  follows — Salt  meat  and  spirits, 
8  830;  clothing,  81,200;  medical  attendance  and  medi¬ 
cines,  8100  ;  Indian  corn,  ^1,090  (total  for  food  and  drink 
of  negroes,  and  other  live  stock,  $24:  per  head  of  the  negroes, 
per  annum.  For  clothing  $15)  ;  overseer  and  sugar-maker ‘S 
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salary,  ^^1,000 ;  taxes  $300.  The  capital  invested  in  1,200 
acres  of  land,  with  its  stock  of  slaves,  horses,  mules,  and 
working  oxen,  is  estimated  at  ^147,200.  One-thnd,  or  400 
acres,  being  cultivated  annnally  in  cane,  it  is  estimated,  will 
yield  400,000  pounds,  at  cents,  and  10,000  gallons 
molasses  at  18  cents — together  ^^23,800.  Deduct  annual 
expense,  as  before,  ^8,330,  an  apparent  profit  remains  of 
;^1 5,470  or  10  3-7  per  cent,  interest  on  the  investment. 
The  crop  upon  which  these  estimates  were  based,  has  been 
considered  an  uncommonly  fine  one. 

These  estimates  are  all  made  by  persons  anxious  to  maintain 
the  necessity  of  protection  to  the  continued  production  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States,  and  who  are,  therefore,  under  strong 
temptation  to  over-estimate  expenditures. 

In  the  first  statement,  the  cost  of  clothing  and  boarding  a 
first-rate,  hard-working  man  is  stated  to  be  ^30  a  year.  A 
suit  of  winter  clothing  and  a  pair  of  trousers  for  summer^  a 
blanket  for  bedding,  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  hat,  must  all  at 
least  be  included  under  the  head  of  clothing;  and  these, 
however  poor,  could  not  certainly  cost,  altogether,  less  than 
^10.  For  food,  then,  ^20  a  year  is  a  large  estimate,  which 
is  cents,  a  day.  This  is  for  the  best  hands ;  light  hands 
are  estimated  at  half  this  cost.  Does  the  food  of  a  first-rate 
labourer,  anywhere  in  the  free  world,  cost  less  ?  The  lowest 
price  paid  by  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Free  States  of 
America  for  board  is  21  cents  a  day,  that  is,  $1.60  a  week; 
the  larger  part  probably  pay  at  least  twice  as  much  as  this. 

On  most  plantations,  I  suppose,  but  by  no  means  on  all,  the 
slaves  cultivate  patches,”  and  raise  poultry  for  themselves. 
The  produce  is  nearly  always  sold  to  get  money  to  buy  to¬ 
bacco  and  Sunday  finery.  But  these  additions  to  the  usual 
allowance  cannot  be  said  to  be  provided  for  them  by  their 
masters.  The  labour  expended  in  this  way  for  themselves 
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does  not  average  half  a  day  a  week  per  slave ;  and  many 
planters  will  not  allow  their  slaves  to  cultivate  patches,  be¬ 
cause  it  tempts  them  to  reserve  for  and  to  expend  in  the 
night- work  the  strength  they  want  employed  in  their  service 
during  the  day,  and  also  because  the  produce  thus  obtained  is 
made  to  cover  much  plundering  of  their  master’s  crops,  and 
of  his  live  stock.  ^  The  free  labourer  also,  in  addition  to  his 
board,  nearly  always  spends  something  for  luxuries— tobacco, 
fruit,  and  confections,  to  say  nothing  of  dress  and  luxuries 
and  recreations. 

The  fact  is,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  our  free 
labourers,  from  choice  and  not  from  necessity — for  the  same 
provisions  cost  more  in  Louisiana  than  they  do  anywhere  in 
the  Northern  States — live,  in  respect  to  food,  at  least  four 
times  as  as  the  average  of  the  hardest- worked  slaves  on 
the  Louisiana  sugar-plantations.  And  for  two  or  three  months 
in  the  year  1  have  elsewhere  shown  that  these  are  worked 
with  much  greater  severity  than  free  labourers  at  the  North 
ever  are.  For  on  no  farm,  and  in  no  factory,  or  mine,  even 
when  double  wages  are  paid  for  night- work,  did  I  ever  hear 
of  men  or  women  working  regularly  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
If  ever  done,  it  is  only  when  some  accident  makes  it  especially 
desirable  for  a  few  days. 

I  have  not  compared  the  comfort  of  the  light  hands,  in 
which,  besides  the  aged  and  children,  are  evidently  included 

*  “  Most  persons  allow  their  negroes  to  cultivate  a  small  crop  of  their  own. 
For  a  number  of  l  easons  tlie  practice  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  them  from  working  the  crop  on  the  Sabbath.  They  labour  at  night  when 
they  should  be  at  rest.  There  is  no  saving  more  than  to  give  them  the  .‘^ame 
amount ;  for,  like  all  other  animals,  the  negro  is  only  capable  of  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  work  without  injury.  To  this  point  he  may  be  worked  at  his  regular 
task,  and  any  labour  beyond  this  is  an  injury  to  both  master  and  slave.  They  will 
pilfer  to  add  to  what  cotton  or  corn  they  have  made.  If  they  sell  the  crop  and 
trade  for  themselves,  they  are  apt  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  good  portion  of  their 
Ipbonr.  They  will  have  many  things  in  their  possession,  under  colour  of  purchases, 
which  we  know  not  whether  they  have  oained  honestly.’" — Southern  Cultivator, 
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most  of  the  females  of  the  plantation,  with  that  of  factory 
girls  and  apprentices ;  but  who  of  those  at  the  North  was 
ever  expected  to  find  board  at  four  cents  a  day,  and  obliged  to 
save  money  enough  out  of  such  an  allowance  to  provide  him 
or  herself  with  clothing  ?  But  that,  manifestly  and  beyond 
the  smallest  doubt  of  error  (excejDt  in  favour  of  free  labour), 
expresses  the  condition  of  the  Louisiana  slave.  Forty-eight 
of  the  most  worthy  planters  of  the  State  attest  it  in  an  official 
document,  published  by  order  of  Congress. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  slaves  are  much, 
if  any,  better  fed  elsewhere  than  in  Louisiana.  I  was  ex¬ 
pressly  told  in  Virginia  that  I  should  find  them  better  fed  in 
Louisiana  than  anywhere  else.  In  the  same  Eeport  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker,  a  gentleman  in  South  Carolina  testifies 
that  he  considers  that  the  furnishing’’  (food  and  clothing) 
of  “  full-tasked  hands  ”  costs  ^^15  a  year.^ 

The  United  States  army  is  generally  recruited  from  our 
labouring  class,  and  a  well-conditioned  and  respectable 
labourer  is  not  very  often  induced  to  join  it.  The  following, 
taken  from  an  advertisement,  for  recruits,  in  the  Bichmond 
'Enquirer,  shows  the  food  provided  : 

Daily  Bations. — One  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  beef,  one 
and  three-sixteenths  pounds  of  bread;  and  at  the  rate  of 
eight  quarts  of  beans,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  four  pounds  of 
coffee,  two  quarts  of  salt,  four  pounds  of  candles,  and  four 
pounds  of  soap,  to  every  hundred  rations.” 

From  an  advertisement  for  slaves  to  be  hired  by  the  year, 
to  work  on  a  canal,  in  the  Daily  Georgian : 

Weeldy  Allowance, — They  will  be  provided  with  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  pork  or  bacon,  and  ten  quarts  of  gourd 
seed  corn  per  week,  lodged  in  comfortable  shanties,  and 
attended  by  a  skilful  physician.” 


P.  W.  Fraser,  p.  574,  Pub.  Doc.  VI.,  1846. 
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The  expense  of  boarding,  clothes,  taxes,  and  so  forth,  of  a 
male  slave,  is  estimated  by  Eobert  C.  Hall,  a  Maryland 
planter,  at  M45  per  annum;  this  in  a  climate  but  little 
milder  than  that  of  New  York,  and  in  a  breeding  state.  By 
J.  D.  Messenger,  Jerusalem,  Virginia  :  “  The  usual  estimate 
for  an  able-bodied  labourer — three  barrels  of  corn,  and  250 
pounds  of  well-cured  bacon,  seldom  using  beef  or  pork ;  peas 
and  potatoes  substitute  about  one-third  the  allowance  of 
bread”  (maize).  By  E.  G.  Morris,  Amherst  County,  Va.  : 
‘‘Not  much  beef  is  used  on  our  estates;  bacon,  however,  is 
used  much  more  freely,  three  pounds  a  week  being  the  usual 
allowance.  The  quantity  of  milk  used  by  slaves  is  frequently 
considerable.” — Pai.  Office  Report,  1848.” 

On  the  most  valuable  plantation,  with  one  exception, 
which  I  visited  in  the  South,  no  meat  was  regularly  provided 
for  the  slaves,  but  a  meal  of  bacon  was  given  them  “  oc¬ 
casionally.” 

Louisiana  is  the  only  State  in  which  meat  is  required,  by 
law,  to  be  furnished  the  slaves.  I  believe  the  required  ration 
is  four  pounds  a  week,  with  a  barrel  of  corn  (flour  barrel  of 
ears  of  maize)  per  month,  and  salt.  (This  law  is  a  dead 
letter,  many  planters  in  the  State  making  no  regular  pro¬ 
vision  of  meat  for  their  force.)  In  North  Carolina  the  law 
fixes  “a  quart  of  corn  per  day”  as  the  proper  allowance  of 
food  for  a  slave.  In  no  other  States  does  the  law  define  the 
quantity,  but  it  is  required,  in  general  terms,  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  health  of  the  slave ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  suf¬ 
fering  from  want  of  food  is  rare.  The  food  is  everywhere, 
hovv^ever,  coarse,  crude,  and  w^'anting  in  variety ;  much  more 
so  than  that  of  our  prison  convicts. 

Does  argument,  that  the  condition  of  free-labourers  is,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  that  of  slaves,  or  that  simply  they  are 
generally  better  fed,  and  more  comfortably  provided,  seem  to 
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njij  one  to  be  unnecessary  ?  Many  of  our  newspapers,  of  the 
largest  circulation,  and  certainly  of  great  influence  among 
people — probably  not  very  reflective,  but  certainly  not  fools — 
take  the  contrary  for  granted,  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose. 
The  Southern  newspapers,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  so,  without 
exception.  And  very  few  Southern  writers,  on  any  subject 
whatever,  can  get  through  a  book,  or  even  a  business  or 
friendly  letter,  to  be  sent  North,  without,  in  some  form  or 
other,  asserting  that  Northern  labourers  might  well  enr^^  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.  A  great  many  Southern  gentlemen — 
gentlemen  whom  I  respect  much  for  their  moral  character,  if 
not  for  their  faculties  of  observation — have  asserted  it  so 
strongly  and  confidently,  as  to  shut  my  mouth,  and  by 
assming  me  that  they  . had  personally  observed  the  condition 
of  Northern  labourers  themselves,  and  really  knew  that  I  was 
wrong,  have  for  a  time  half  convinced  me  against  my  long 
experience.  I  have,  since  my  return,  received  letters  to  the 
same  effect :  I  have  heard  the  assertion  repeated  by  several 
travellers,  and  even  by  Northerners,  who  had  resided  long  in 
the  South :  I  have  heard  it  publicly  repeated  in  Tammany 
Hall,  and  elsewhere,  by  Northern  Democrats  :  I  have  seen  it 
in  European  books  and  journals  :  I  have,  in  times  past,  taken 
its  truth  for  granted,  and  repeated  it  myself.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  the  continued  iteration  of  falsehood. 

Since  my  return  I  have  made  it  a  subject  of  careful  and 
extended  inquiry.  I  have  received  reliable  and  unprejudiced 
information  in  the  matter,  or  have  examined  personally  the 
food,  the  wages,  and  the  habits  of  the  labourers  in  more  than 
one  hundred  different  farmers’  families,  in  every  Free  State 
(except  California),  and  in  Canada.  I  have  made  personal 
observations  and  inquiries  of  the  same  sort  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  In  Europe, "where  there  are 
large  landed  estates,  which  are  rented  by  lordly  proprietors  to 
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tho  peasant  farmers,  or  where  land  is  divided  into  such  small 
portions  that  its  owners  are  unable  to  make  use  of  the  best 
modern  labour-saving  implements,  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  as  respects  food,  often  is  as  bad  as  that  of  the  slave 
often  is — never  worse  than  that  sometimes  is.  But  in  gene¬ 
ral,  even  in  France,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  generally  or  fre- 
cpently  worse ;  I  believe  it  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
much  better  than  that  of  the  majority  of  slaves.  And  as 
respects  higher  things  than  the  necessities  of  life — in  their 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  condition,  with  some  exceptions 
on  large  farms  and  large  estates  in  England,  bad  as  is  that 
of  the  mass  of  European  labourers,  the  man  is  a  brute  or  a 
devil  who,  with  my  information,  would  prefer  that  of  the 
American  slave.  As  to  our  own  labourers,  in  the  Free 
States,  I  have  already  said  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  extreme  cases,  of  which  so 
much  use  has  been  made,  in  the  process  of  destroying  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  freedom 
of  trade,  as  applied  to  labour. 

In  the  year  1855,  the  severest  winter  ever  known  occurred 
at  New  York,  in  conjunction  with  unprecedentedly  high 
prices  of  food  and  fuel,  extraordinary  business  dejDression, 
unparalleled  marine  disasters,  and  the  failure  of  establishments 
employing  large  numbers  of  men  and  women.  At  the  same 
time,  there  continued  to  arrive,  daily,  from  five  hmidred  to 
one  thousand  of  the  poorer  class  of  European  peasantry. 
Many  of  these  came,  expecting  to  find  the  usual  demand  and 
the  usual  reward  for  labour,  and  were  quite  unprepared  to 
support  themselves  for  any  length  of  time  unless  they  could 
obtain  work  and  wages.  There  was  consequently  great 
distress. 

We  all  did  what  w^e  thought  we  could,  or  ought,  to  relieve 
it ;  and  with  such  success,  that  not  one  single  case  of  actual 
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starvation  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  a  close  compacted 
population  of  over  a  million,  of  which  it  was  generally  re¬ 
ported  fifty  thousand  were  out  of  employment.  Those  who 
needed  charitable  assistance  w^ere,  in  nearly  every  case,  recent 
foreign  immigrants,  sickly  people,  cripples,  drunkards,  or 
knaves  taking  advantage  of  the  public  benevolence,  to  neglect 
to  provide  for  themselves.  Most  of  those  who  received 
assistance  would  have  thrown  a  slave’s  ordinary  allowance 
in  the  face  of  the  giver,  as  an  insult ;  and  this  often  occurred 
with  more  palatable  and  suitable  provisions.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  during  the  worst  of  this 
dreadful  season,  refused  to  work  for  money-wages  that  would 
have  purchased  them  ten  times  the  slave’s  ordinary  allowance 
of  the  slave’s  ordinary  food.  In  repeated  instances,  men  who 
represented  themselves  to  be  suffering  for  food  refused  to 
work  for  a  dollar  a  day.  A  labourer,  employed  by  a  neigh¬ 
bour  of  mine,  on  wages  and  board,  refused  to  work  unless  he 
was  better  fed.  What’s  the  matter,”  said  my  neighbour ; 

don't  you  have  enough  ?”  Enough ;  yes,  such  as  it  is.” 
‘‘You  have  good  meat,  good  bread,  and  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  what  do  you  want  else  ?”  “  Why,  I  want  pies  and 

puddings,  too,  to  be  sure.”  Another  labourer  left  another 
neighbour  of  mine,  because,  as  he  alleged,  he  never  had  any 
meat  offered  him  except  beef  and  pork ;  he  “  didn’t  see  why 
he  shouldn’t  have  chickens.” 

And  these  men  went  to  New  York,  and  joined  themselves 
to  that  army  on  wdiich  our  Southern  friends  exercise  their 
pity — of  labourers  out  of  work — of  men  who  are  supposed  to 
envy  the  condition  of  the  slave,  because  the  “  slave  never  dies 
for  want  of  food. 

*  Among  the  thousands  of  applicants  for  soup,  and  bread,  and  fuel,  as  charity, 
I  never  saw,  during  “  the  famine  ’’  in  New  York,  one  negro.  Five  Points  Pease 
said  to  me,  “  The  negro  seems  to  be  more  provident  than  the  Celt.  The  poor 
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In  the  depth  of  winter,  a  trustworthy  man  wrote  us  from 
Indiana : — 


“Here,  at  Rensselaer,  a  good  mechanic,  a  joiner  or  shoemaker,  for 
instance — and  numbers  are  needed  here — ^may  obtain  for  his  labour  in 
one  week : 


2  bushels  of  corn. 
1  bushel  of  wheat. 
5  pounds  of  sugar. 
I  pound  of  tea. 

10  pounds  of  beef. 


25  pounds  of  pork. 

1  good  turkey. 

3  pounds  of  butter. 

1  pound  of  coffee. 

1  bushel  of  potatoes. 


and  have  a  couple  of  dollars  left  in  his  pocket,  to  start  with  the  next 
Monday  morning.” 


The  moment  the  ice  thawed  in  the  spring,  the  demand  for 
mechanics  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the  workmen  had  the 
master-hand  of  the  capitalists.  In  June,  the  following  rates 
were  willingly  paid  to  the  different  classes  of  workmen — some 
of  the  trades  being  on  strike  for  higher 


Dollars  per 
Week. 

Boiler-maker . 12  to  20 

Blacksmith  . 12  to  20 

Baker  . 9  to  14 

Barber  . 7  to  10 

Bricklayer  . 14  to  15 

Boat-builder .  15 

Cooper  . 8  to  12 

Carpenter  (house)  ..  ..  15 

Confectioner .  8  to  12 

Cigar-maker . 9  to  25 

Car-driver  (city  cars)  . .  10 

Car-conductor  „  ..  10| 

Engineer,  common  ..  12  to  15 

Engineer,  locomotive  . .  15 


Dollars  per 
Week. 


Harness-maker 

10 

Mason  . 

..  10  to  15 

Omnibus-driver 

10 

Printer . 

..  10  to  25 

Plumber . 

15 

Painter  (house) 

15 

Pianoforte  maker  . . 

..  10  to  14 

Shipwright 

18 

Ship-caulker  .. 

18 

Ship-fastener  . . 

18 

Shoemaker 

16 

Sign  painter  . . 

..  25  to  30 

Sail-maker 

15 

Tailor  . 

..  8  to  17 

blacks  always  manage  to  keep  themselves  more  decent  and  comfortable  than  the 
poor  whites.  They  very  rarely  complain,  or  ask  for  charity;  and  I  have  often 
found  them  sharing  their  food  with  white  people,  who  were  too  poor  to  provide  for 
themselves.”  A  great  deal  of  falsehood  is  circulated  and  accredited  about  the 
sufferings  of  the  free  negroes  at  the  North.  Their  condition  is  bad  enough,  but  no 
worse  than  that  of  any  men  educated  and  treated  as  they  are,  must  be ;  and  it  is, 
on  an  average,  far  better  than  that  of  the  slave. 
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At  this  time  I  engaged  a  gardener,  who  had  been  boarding 
for  a  month  or  two  in  New  York,  and  paying  for  his  board 
and  lodging  g  3  a  week.  I  saw  him  at  the  dinner-table  of 
his  boarding  house,  and  I  knew  that  the  table  was  better 
supplied  with  a  variety  of  wholesome  food,  and  was  more 
attractive,  than  that  of  the  majority  of  slaveowners  with 
whom  I  have  dined. 

Amasa  Walker,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  is  the  authority  for  the  following  table,  showing  the 
average  wages  of  a  common  (field-hand)  labourer  in  Boston 
(where  immigrants  are  constantly  arriving,  and  where,  con¬ 
sequently,  there  is  often  a  necessity,  from  their  ignorance  and 
accidents,  of  charity,  to  provide  for  able-bodied  persons),  and 
the  prices  of  ten  different  articles  of  sustenance,  at  three 
different  periods : — 

Wages  op  Labour  and  Food  at  Boston. 


1836. 

Wages. 

^1’25  per  day. 

1840. 

Wages. 

^1  per  day. 

1843. 

Wages, 
gl  per  day. 

1  ‘barrel  flour . 

Dollars. 

9-50 

Dollars. 

5-50 

Dollars. 

4-75 

25  lbs.  sugar,  at  9c . 

2-25 

2-00 

1-62 

10  gals,  molasses,  42|c.  . . 

4-25 

2-70 

1-80 

100  lbs.  pork  . 

4*50 

8-50 

5*00 

14  lbs.  coffee,  12|c . 

1-75 

1*50 

5-00 

28  lbs.  rice . . 

1*25 

1-00 

75 

I  bushel  corn  meal  . . 

96  i 

65 

62 

1  do  rye  meal  . . 

1*08 

83 

73 

30  lbs,  butter,  22c.  .. 

6*60 

4-80 

4-20 

20  lbs.  cheese,  10c . 

2-00 

1-60 

1-40 

44-00 

28-98 

22-00 

This  shows  that  in  1836  it  required  the  labour  of  thirty- 
four  and  a  half  days  to  pay  for  the  commodities  mentioned ; 
while  in  1840  it  required  only  the  labour  of  twenty-nine  days, 
and  in  1843  that  of  only  twenty-three  and  a  half  days  to  pay 
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for  tlae  same.  If  we  compare  the  ordinary  allowance  of  food 
given  to  slaves  per  month — as,  for  instance,  sixteen  pounds 
pork,  one  bushel  corn  meal,  and,  say  one  quart  of  molasses 
on  an  average,  and  a  half  pint  of  salt — with  that  which  it 
is  shown  by  this  table  the  free  labourer  is  usually  able  to 
obtain  by  a  month’s  labour,  we  can  estimate  the  comparative 
general  comfort  of  each. 

I  am  not  all  disposed  to  neglect  the  allegation  that  there 
is  sometimes  great  suffering  among  our  free  labourers.  Om* 
system  is  by  no  means  perfect ;  no  one  thinks  it  so  :  no  one 
objects  to  its  imperfections  being  pointed  out.  There  was  no 
subject  so  much  discussed  in  New  York  that  winter  as  the 
causes,  political  and  social,  which  rendered  us  liable  to  have 
labourers,  under  the  worst  possible  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  liable  to  difficulty  in  procuring  satisfactory  food. 

But  this  difficulty,  as  a  serious  thing,  is  a  very  rare  and 
exceptional  one  (I  speak  of  the  whole  of  the  Free  States)  : 
that  it  is  so,  and  that  our  labourers  are  ordinarily  better  fed 
and  clothed  than  the  slaves,  is  evident  from  their  demands 
and  expectations,  when  they  are  deemed  to  be  suffering. 
When  any  real  suffering  does  occur,  it  is  mainly  a  conse¬ 
quence  and  a  punishment  of  their  own  carelessness  and  im¬ 
providence,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  remedy. 

And  in  every  respect,  for  the  labourer,  the  competitive 
system,  in  its  present  lawless  and  uncertain  state,  is  far 
preferable  to  the  slave  system ;  and  any  labourer,  even  if  he 
were  a  mere  sensualist  and  materialist,  would  be  a  fool  to 
wish  himself  a  slave. 

One  New  York  newspaper,  having  a  very  large  circulation 
at  the  South,  but  a  still  larger  at  the  North,  in  discussing 
this  matter,  last  winter,  fearlessly  and  distinctly  declared — as 
if  its  readers -were  expected  to  accept  the  truth  of  the  asser¬ 
tion  at  once,  and  without  argument — that  the  only  sufficient 
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prevention  of  destitution  among  a  labouring  class  was  to  be 
found  in  slavery ;  that  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  food 
in  the  Slave  States,  and  hinted  that  it  might  yet  be  necessary, 
as  a  security  against  famine,  to  extend  slavery  over  the  pre¬ 
sent  Free  States.  This  article  is  still  being  copied  by  the 
Southern  papers,  as  testimony  of  an  unwilling  witness  to  the 
benevolence  and  necessity  of  the  eternal  slavery  of  working 
people. 

The  extracts  following,  from  Southern  papers,  will  show 
what  has  occurred  in  the  slave  country  in  the  meanwhile  : 

“  For  several  weeks  past,  we  have  noticed  accounts  of  distress  among 
the  poor  in  some  sections  of  the  South,  for  the  want  of  bread,  particularly 
in  Western  Georgia,  East  and  Middle  Alabama.  Over  in  Ooosa,  corn-cribs 
are  lifted  nightly ;  and  one  poor  fellow  (corn  thief)  lately  got  caught 
between  the  logs,  and  killed  !  It  is  said  there  are  many  grain-hoarders  in 
the  destitute  regions,  awaiting  higher  prices !  The  L — d  pity  the  poor, 
for  his  brother  man  will  not  have  any  mercy  upon  his  brother.” — Piclterts 
BepiMican,  Carrolton,  Ala.,  June  5,  1855. 

“  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  publish  the  letter  of  Governor  Wins¬ 
ton,  accompanied  by  a  memorial  fco  him  from  the  citizens  of  a  portion  of 
Randolph  county,  showing  a  great  destitution  of  breadstuffs  in  that  sec¬ 
tion,  and  calling  loudly  for  relief. 

“  The  Claiborne  Southerner  says,  also,  that  great  destitution  in  regard 
to  provisions  of  all  kinds,  especially  corn,  prevails  in  some  portions  of 
Perry  county.” — Sunny  South,  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  May  26,  1855. 

“  As  for  wheat,  the  yield  in  Talladega,  Tallapoosa,  Chambers,  and  Ma¬ 
con,  is  better  even  than  was  anticipated.  Flour  is  still  high,  but  a  fort¬ 
night  will  lower  the  price  very  materially.  We  think  that  wheat  is  bound 
to  go  down  to  ^1*25  to  ;$]'50  per  bushel,  though  a  fine  article  commands 
now  ^2'25. 

“Having  escaped  famine — as  we  hope  we  have — we  trust  the  planting 
community  of  Alabama  will  never  again  suffer  themselves  to  be  brought 
so  closely  in  view  of  it.  Their  want  of  thrift  and  foresight  has  come 
remarkably  near  placing  the  whole  country  in  an  awful  condition.  It  is 
only  to  a  kind  Providence  that  we  owe  a  deliverance  from  a  great  cala¬ 
mity,  which  would  have  been  clearly  the  result  of  man’s  short-sighted¬ 
ness.” — Montgomery  Mail,  copied  in  Savannah  Georgian,  June  25,  1855. 

“  Wheat  crops,  however,  are  coming  in  good,  above  an  average  ;  but 
oats  are  entirely  cut  off.  I  am  issuing  commissary,  this  week  for  the 
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county,  to  distribute  some  corn  bought  by  the  Commissioner  s  Court,  for 
the  destitute  of  our  county  ;  and  could  you  have  witnessed  the  applicants, 
and  heard  their  stories,  for  the  last  few  days,  I  am  satisfied  you  could 
draw  a  picture  that  would  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  most  selfish  heart. 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  had  no  idea  of  the  destitution  that  prevails  in 
this  county.  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  a  widow  and  her  children 
living,  for  three  days  and  nights,  on  boiled  weeds,  called  pepper  grass  ? — 
yet  such,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has  been  the  case  in  Chambers  County.” 
— From  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  from  Hon. 
Samuel  Pearson,  Judge  of  Probate,  for  Chambers  County,  Alabama. 

“  Famine  in  Upper  Georgia. — We  have  sad  news  from  the  north  part 
of  Georgia.  The  Baltmi  Times  says  that  many  people  are  without  corn, 
or  means  to  procure  any.  And,  besides,  there  is  none  for  sale.  In  some 
neighbourhoods,  a  bushel  could  not  be  obtained  for  love  or  money.  Poor 
men  are  olfering  to  work  for  a  peck  of  corn  a  day.  If  they  plead,  ‘  Our 
cliildren  will  starve,’  they  are  answered,  ‘So  will  mine,  if  I  part  with  tlie 
little  I  have.’  Horses  and  mules  are  turned  out  into  the  woods-,  to  wait 
for  grass,  or  starve.  The  consequence  is,  that  those  who  have  land  can 
only  plant  what  they  can  with  the  hoe — they  cannot  plough.  It  is  seri¬ 
ously  argued  that,  unless  assisted  soon,  many  of  the  poor  class  of  that 
section  will  perish.” — California  Paper. 

No  approach  to  anything  like  such  a  state  of  things  as 
those  extracts  portray  (which  extended  over  parts  of  three 
agricultural  States)  ever  occurred,  I  am  sure,  in  any  rural 
district  of  the  Free  States.  Even  in  our  most  thickly- 
peopled  manufacturing  districts,  to  which  the  staple  articles 
of  food  are  brought  from  far-distant  regions,  assistance  from 
abroad,  to  sustain  the  poor,  has  never  been  asked ;  nor  do  I 
believe  the  poor  have  ever  been  reduced,  for  weeks  together, 
to  a  diet  of  corn.  But  this  famine  at  the  South  occurred  in 
a  region  where  most  productive  land  can  be  pm*chased  for 
from  three  to  seven  dollars  an  acre ;  where  maize  and  wheat 

*  In  the  obscure  country  papers  of  Northern  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
Westei'n  South  Carolina,  I  have  seen  many  more  descriptions,  similar  to  these,  ot 
this  famine  ;  but  I  cannot  now  lay  my  hand  on  them.  These  I  have  by  accident, 
not  having  taken  pains  to  collect  them  for  this  purpose.  In  a  district  of  the  Slave 
States,  where  it  is  boasted  that  more  than  a  hundred  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre 
has  been  raised,  and  where  not  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  the  people  is  engaged  in 
any  other  than  agricultural  industry,  I  have  myself  bought  maize,  which  had  beep 
raised  by  free  labour,  in  Ohio,  at  two  dollars  a  bushel. 
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grow  kindly ;  where  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  may  be  pastured 
over  thousands  of  acres,  at  no  rent ;  where  fuel  has  no  value, 
and  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  clothing  or  shelter  is  hardly 
necessary  to  comfort. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  frightful  famine,  un¬ 
precedented  in  North  America,  was  scarcely  noticed,  in  the 
smallest  way,  by  any  of  those  Southern  papers  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  ever  reach  the  North.  In  the 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Mobile  papers,  received  at  our 
commercial  reading-rooms,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
mention  of  it  at  all — a  single,  short,  second-hand  paragraph 
in  a  market  report  excepted.  But  these  journals  had  columns 
of  reports  from  om’  papers,  and  from  their  private  corre¬ 
spondents,  as  well  as  pages  of  comment,  on  the  distress  of 
the  labourers  in  New  York  City  the  preceding  winter. 

In  1837,  the  year  of  repudiation  in  Mississippi,  a  New 
Orleans  editor  describes  the  effect  of  the  money-pressure  upon 
the  planters,  as  follows  : — 

“  They  are  now  left  without  provisions,  and  the  means  of  living  and 
using  their  industry  for  the  present  year.  In  this  dilemma,  planters, 
whose  crops  have  been  from  100  to  700  bales,  find  themselves  forced  to 
sacrifice  many  of  their  slaves,  in  order  to  get  the  common  necessaries  of 
life,  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  their  negroes.  In  many 
places,  heavy  planters  compel  their  slaves  to  fish  for  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  rather  than  sell  them  at  such  ruinous  rates.  There  are,  at  this 
moment,  thousands  of  slaves  in  Mississippi,  that  know  not  where  the  next 
morsel  is  to  come  from.  The  master  must  be  ruined,  to  save  the  wretches 
from  being  starved.” 

Absolute  starvation  is  as  rare,  probably,  in  slavery,  as  in 
freedom  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  more  so.  An  instance  is 
just  recorded  in  the  New  Orleans  Delia,  Other  papers 
omit  to  notice  it — as  they  usually  do  facts  which  it  may  be 
feared  will  do  discredit  to  slavery—  and  even  the  Delta,  as 
wll  be  seen,  is  anxious  that  the  responsibility  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  sliould  be  fixed  upon  the  coroner : 
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“  Inquest.— Death  from  neglect  and  starvation. — The  body  of  an  old 
negro,  named  Bob,  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Davis,  was  found  lying  dead  in 
the  woods,  near  Marigny  Canal,  on  the  Gentilly  Road,  yesterday.  The 
coroner  held  an  inquest ;  and,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  tlie  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  ‘  Death  from  starvation  and  exposure,  through  neglect 
of  his  master.’  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  negro  was  too  old 
to  work  any  more,  being  nearly  seventy ;  and  so  they  drove  him  forth  into 
the  woods  to  die.  He  had  been  without  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  when 
found  by  Mr.  Wilbank,  who  lives  near  the  place,  and  who  brought  him 
into  his  premises  on  a  wheelbarrow,  gave  him  something  to  eat,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  revive  his  failing  energies,  which  had  been  exhausted  from  ex¬ 
posure  and  want  of  food.  Every  effort  to  save  his  life,  however,  was  un¬ 
availing,  and  he  died  shortly  after  being  brought  to  Mr.  Wilbank’s.  The 
above  statement  we  publish,  as  it  was  furnished  us  by  the  coroner.” — 
Sept.  18,  1855. 

This  is  the  truth,  then — is  it  not  ? — The  slaves  are  gene¬ 
rally  sufficiently  well-fed  to  he  in  tolerable  working  condition ; 
but  hot  as  well  as  our  free  labourers  generally  are :  slavery, 
in  practice,  affords  no  safety  against  occasional  suffering  for 
want  of  food  among  labourers,  or  even  against  their  starva¬ 
tion  any  more  than  the  competitive  system  ;  while  it  withholds 
all  encouragement  from  the  labourer  to  improve  his  faculties 
and  his  skill ;  destroys  his  self-respect ;  misdirects  and  de¬ 
bases  his  ambition,  and  witliholds  all  the  natural  motives 
which  lead  men  to  endeavour  to  increase  their  capacity  of 
usefulness  to  their  country  and  the  world.  To  all  this,  the 
OGcdsional  sujfering  of  the  free  labourer  is  favourable,  on  the 
whole.  The  occasional  suffering  of  the  slave  has  no  such 
advantage.  To  deceit,  indolence,  malevolence,  and  thievery, 
it  may  lead,  as  may  the  suffering — though  it  is  much  less 
likely  to — of  the  free  labourer  ;  but  to  industry,  cultivation  of 
skill,  perseverance,  economy,  and  virtuous-  habits,  neither  the 
suffering,  nor  the  dread  of  it  as  a  possibility,  ever  can  lead 
the  slave,  as  it  generally  does  the  free  labourer,  unless  it  is  by 
inducing  him  to  run  away. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

COTTON  SUPPLY  AND  WHITE  LABOUE  IN  THE  COTTON  CLIMATE. 

Mr.  Enssell,^  although  he  clearly  sees  the  calamity  of  the 
South,  fully  accepts  the  cotton  planter’s  opinion,  that,  after  all, 
the  system  of  slavery  is  a  necessary  evil  attending  upon  the 
great  good  of  cheap  cotton.  He  says :  ‘Hf  the  climate  had 
admitted  of  the  growing  of  cotton  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
we  should  have  seen  that  slavery  possessed  as  great  advantages 
over  free  labour  in  the  raising  of  this  crop  as  it  does  in  that  of 
tobacco.”  If  this  is  so,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  well 
understood  why  it  is  so  as  precisely  as  possible. 

In  his  Notes  on  Maryland,  Mr.  Eussell  (p.  141)  says : 

Though  a  slave  may,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
cultivate  twenty  acres  of  wheat  and  twenty  acres  of  Indian 
corn,  he  cannot  manage  more  than  two  acres  of  tobacco.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  therefore,  admits  of  the  concentration  of 
labour,  and  thus  the  superintendence  and  management  of  a 
tobacco  plantation  will  be  more  perfect  and  less  expensive  than 
a  corn  one.”  And  this  is  the  only  explanation  he  offers  of  the 
supposed  advantage  of  slave  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  to¬ 
bacco  (and  of  consequence  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton).  The 
chief  expense  of  raising  Indian  corn  is  chargeable  to  planting 
and  tillage,  that  of  tobacco  to  the  seedbed,  the  transplanting 
and  nursing  of  the  young  plants  (which  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  same  operation  with  cabbages),  the  hand- weeding,  the 

*  “  North  America,  its  Agriculture  and  Climate,”  by  Robert  Russell,  Kilwhiss 
Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1857, 
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hoeing  after  the  plant  has  become  too  large  to  work  without 
injuring  the  leaves  by  the  swingle-trees  of  a  horse  plough  f* 
‘^the  topping/’  ‘^the  suckering/’  the  selection  and  removal  of 
valueless  leaves,  and  ‘Hhe  worming,”  all  of  them,  except 
hoeing,  being  operations  which  can  be  performed  by  children 
and  child-bearing  women,  as  they  usually  are  in  Virginia.! 

The  chief  expense  of  raising  cotton,  as  of  Indian  corn,  is 
that  of  planting  and  tillage.  The  principal  difference  between 
the  method  of  tillage  of  cotton  and  that  of  Indian  corn  is 
occasioned  by  the  greater  luxuriance  of  weeds  in  the  Southern 
climate  and  the  slow  growth  of  the  cotton  plant  in  its  early 
stages,  which  obliges  the  tillage  process  to  be  more  carefully 
and  more  frequently  performed.  For  this  reason,  the  area  of 
cotton  cultivated  by  each  labourer  is  less  than  of  corn.  The 
area  of  corn  land  to  a  hand  is  much  over-estimated  by  Mr. 
Eussell.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  mention  he  makes  of 
the  area  of  cotton  land  to  a  hand  (being  the  statement  of  a 
negro)  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  often  not  over  three 
acres,  and  that  five  acres  is  extraordinary.  Mr.  De  Bow  says,! 
in  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  average  production  per  acre 
is  over-estimated,  In  the  real  cotton  region,  perhaps  the 
average  number  of  acres  per  hand  is  ten.” 

Mr.  Eussell  observes  of  worming  and  leafing  tobacco : 
‘‘  These  operations  can  be  done  as  well,  and  consequently  as 
cheaply,  by  women  and  children  as  by  full-grown  men.” 
(Page  142.)  After  reading  Mr.  EusselFs  views,  I  placed 
myself,  through  the  kindness  of  Governor  Chase,  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  which  I 
have  obtained  elaborate  statistics,  together  with  reports  on 
the  subject  from  twelve  Presidents  or  Secretaries  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  as  well  as  from  others.  Ihese  gentle- 

*  De  Bow,  vol.  iii.,  p.  342.  f  See  De  Bow’s  “  Resources,”  art.  Tobacco. 

J  Vol.  i.j  j).  175,  “  Resources.” 
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men  generally  testify  that  a  certain  amount  of  labour  given  to 
corn  will  be  miicb  better  repaid  than  if  given  to  tobacco. 

Men  are  worth  too  much  for  growing  corn  to  be  employed 
in  strolling  through  tobacco  fields,  looking  for  worms,  and 
even  women  can,  as  our  farmers  think,  find  something  better 
to  do  about  the  house.”  Children,  too,  are  thought  to  be, 
and  doubtless  are,  better  employed  at  school  in  preparing 
themselves  for  more  profitable  duties,  and  this  is  probably  the 
chief  reason  why  coarse  tobacco*  cannot  be  cultivated  with  as 
much  profit  as  corn  in  Ohio,  while  the  want  of  intelligent,  self- 
interested  labour,  is  the  reason  why  the  corn-field,  among  the 
tall  broad  blades  of  which  a  man  will  work  during  much  of  its 
growth  in  comparative  obscurity,  cannot  be  cultivated  with  as 
much  profit  on  soils,  of  the  same  quality  in  Virginia  as  in  Ohio. 
In  short,  a  class  of  labourers,  who  are  good  for  nothing  else, 
and  who,  but  for  this,  would  be  an  intolerable  burden  upon 
those  who  are  obliged  to  support  them,  can  be  put  to  some  use 
in  raising  tobacco,  and,  therefore,  coarse  tobacco  continues  to 
be  cultivated  in  some  of  the  principal  slaveholding  counties 
of  Virginia.  But  this  class  of  labourers  is  of  no  more  value 
in  cotton  culture  than  in  corn  culture.  Mr.  De  Bow  says : 

The  South-west,  the  great  cotton  region,  is  newly  settled, 
and  the  number  of  children,  out  of  aU  proportion,  less  than  in 
negroes  [regions  ?]  peopled  by  a  natural  growth  of  population. t 
Weak  women  and  children  are,  in  fact,  not  at  all  wanted  for 

*  In  my  Notes  on  Eastern  Virginia,  it  was  mentioned  that  a  tobacco  planter 
informed  me  that  he  could  not  raise  the  finer  sorts  of  tobacco  with  profit,  because 
he  could  not  make  his  slaves  take  pains  enough  with  it ;  and  in  certain  localities  in 
Ohio,  having  a  favourable  soil  for  the  production  of  fine  or  high-priced  tobacco,  it 
appears  that  free  labour  is  engaged  more  profitably  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
than  in  the  cultivation  of  corn.  It  is  the  same  in  parts  of  Connecticut  and  of 
Massachusetts.  Except  in  these  limited  districts,  however,  it  is  found  that  the 
labour  of  Ohio,  as  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  is  more  profitably  directed  to, 
the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  and  other  crops  than  of  tobacco. 

t  “  Resources,”  p.  175. 
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cotton  cnlttire,  the  cotton  planter’s  inquiry  being  exclusively 
for  '  prime  boys,’  or  '  A  1  field-hands.’  ” 

Thus  in  every  way  cotton  culture  more  resembles  corn  cul¬ 
ture  than  it  does  tobacco  culture.  The  production  of  corn 
is  larger  in  the  aggregate,  is  considerably  larger  per  man 
engaged  in  its  cultivation,  and  is  far  larger  per  acre  in  Ohio 
than  in  Virginia.'^  I  should,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  reverse 
Mr.  EusseU’s  statement,  and  to  say  that  if  the  climate  had 
admitted  of  the  growing  of  cotton  on  both  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
we  should  have  seen  that  free-labour  possessed  as  great  advan¬ 
tages  over  slavery  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  as  of  corn. 

Mr.  Eussell  echoes  also  the  opinion,  which  every  cotton 
planter  is  in  the  habit  of  urging,  that  the  production  of  cotton 
would  have  been  comparatively  insignificant  in  the  United 
States  if  it  had  not  been  for  slave  labour.  He  likewise  re¬ 
stricts  the  available  cotton  region  within  much  narrower 
limits  than  are  usually  given  to  it,  and  holds  that  the  slave 
population  must  soon  in  a  great  measure  be  concentrated 
within  it.  As  these  conclusions  of  a  scientific  traveller  un- 

*  Virginia,  with  10,360,135  acres  of  improved  land,  produced,  according  to  the 
last  census  returns, 

35,254,319  bushels  of  corn, 

56,803,227  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Ohio,  with  9,851,493  acres  of  improved  land,  produced 

59,078,695  bushels  of  corn, 

10,454,449  pounds  of  tobacco. 

The  aggregate  value  of  these  two  products  alone,  at  present  New  York  prices, 
would  be 

Ohio . ^5,127,223,565 

Virginia.  .  .  .  |3, 564,639,386 

Actual  crops  per  acre,  on  the  average,  as  returned  by  the  marshals  for  1849-50 
(Census  Compilation,  p.  178): 

Cora.  Tobacco. 

Ohio  ...  36  bushels  .  .  .  730  pounds. 

Virginia  .18  „  ...  630  „ 
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intentionally  support  a  view  whicli  has  been  lately  systemati¬ 
cally  pressed  upon  manufacturers  and  merchants  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Free  States,  namely,  that  the  perpetuation  of 
slavery  in  its  present  form  is  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of 
a  liberal  cotton  supply,  and  also  that  the  limit  of  production 
in  the  United  States  must  be  rapidly  approaching,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  the  tendency  of  prices  must  be  rapidly  upward, 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rest  should  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

Mr.  Eussell  says,  in  a  paragraph  succeeding  the  words 
just  now  quoted  with  regard  to  the  supposed  advantages  of 
slave  labour  in  raising  tobacco : 

“  The  rich  upland  soils  of  the  cotton  region  alford  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  for  capital,  even  when  cultivated  by  slaves  left  to  the  care  of  over¬ 
seers.  The  natural  increase  of  the  slaves,  from  two  to  six  per  cent.,  goes 
far  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  invested  in  them.  The  richest  soils 
of  the  uplands  are  invariably  occupied  by  the  largest  plantations,  and  the 
alluvial  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  western  rivers  are  so  unhealthy  for 
white  labourers  that  the  slaveowners  occupy  them  without  competition. 
Thus  the  banks  of  the  western  rivers  are  now  becoming  the  great  cotton- 
producing  districts.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  appears  that 
tlie  quantity  of  cotton  which  would  have  been  raised  without  slave  labour 
in  the  United  States  would  have  been  comparatively  insignificant  to  the 
present  supply.”* 

The  advantages  of  slave-labour  for  cotton  culture  seem  from 
this  to  have  been  predicated  mainly  upon  the  unwholesomeness 
to  free  or  white  labourers  of  the  best  cotton  lands,  especially 
of  the  alluvial  lands  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Eeference  is 
made  particularly  to  the  county  of  Washington,  Mississippi 
State  [which]  lies  between  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
^  ^  *  The  soil  is  chiefly  alluvial,  though  a  considerable 

portion  is  swampy  and  liable  to  be  flooded.’^t 


*  North  America,  its  Climate,”  etc.,  p.  286. 

t  De  Bow’s  “  Resources.”  See  “  Seaboard  Slave  States,”  pp.  463  and  586,  for 
further  southern  evidence. 
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Mr.  Enssell  evidently  considers  tliat  it  is  to  this  swampy  con¬ 
dition^  and  to  stagnant  water  left  by  floods,  that  the  supposed 
insalubrity  of  this  region  is  to  he  chiefly  attributed.  How  would 
he  explain,  then,  the  undoubted  salubrity  of  the  bottom  lands  in 
Louisiana,  which  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Mississippi,  exposed 
to  a  more  southern  sun,  more  swampy,  and  which  were  origi¬ 
nally  much  more  frequently  flooded,  but  having  been  dyked  and 

leveed,”  are  now  inhabited  by  a  white  population  of  several 
hundred  thousand.  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  of  an  expert : — 

“  Heat,  moisture,  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  are  said  to  be  the  ele¬ 
ments  wbicb  produce  tiie  diseases  of  the  South,  and  yet  the  testimony  in 
proof  of  the  health  of  the  banks  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
river  is  too  strong  to  be  doubted.  Here  is  a  perfectly  flat  alluvial  country, 
covering  several  hundred  miles,  interspersed  with  interminable  lakes, 
lagunes,  and  jungles,  and  still  we  are  informed  by  Hr.  Cartwright,  one  of 
the  most  acute  observers  of  the  day,  that  this  country  is  exempt  from  mias¬ 
matic  disorders,  and  is  extremely  healthy.  Plis  assertion  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  to  me  by  hundreds  of  witnesses ;  and  we  know,  from  our  own  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  population  presents  a  robust  and  healthy  appearance.” 
(Statistics  are  given  to  prove  a  greater  average  length  of  life  for  the  white 
race  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.)— Essay  on  the  Value  oe  Life  in 
THE  South,  by  Hr.  *J.  0.  Nott,  of  Alabama. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  a  far  more  trust¬ 
worthy  scientific  observer,  Darby,  the  surveyor  and  geographer 
of  Louisiana : — 

“  Between  the  9th  of  July,  1805,  to  the  7th  of  May,  1815,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear  to  many  persons,  I  actually  travelled  [in  Southern  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and,  what  is  now,  Texas]  twenty  thousand  miles, 
mostly  on  foot.  Huring  the  whole  of  this  period,  I  was  not  confined  one 
month,  put  all  my  indispositions  together,  and  not  one  moment  by  any 
malady  attributable  to  climate.  I  have  slept  in  the  open  air  for  weeks 
together,  in  the  hottest  summer  nights,  and  endured  this  mode  of  life  in 
the  most  matted  woods,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  Huring  my  S'urvey  of  the 
Sabine  river,  myself,  and  the  men  that  attended  me,  existed,  for  several 
weeks,  on  flesh  and  fish,  without  bread  or  salt,  and  without  sickness  of 
any  kind.  That  nine-tenths  of  the  distempers  of  warm  climate  may  be 
guarded  against,  I  do  not  harbour  a  single  doubt. 
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“  If  climate  operates  extensively  upon  the  actions  of  human  beings,  it  is 
principally  their  amusements  that  are  regulated  by  proximity  to  the 
tropics.  Dancing  might  be  called  the  principal  amusement  of  both  sexes, 
in  Louisiana.  Beholding  the  airy  sweep  of  a  Creole  dance,  the  length  of 
time  that  an  assembly  will  preserve  in  the  sport,  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  cold  or  warm,  indolence  would  be  the  last  charge  tliat  candour 
could  lodge  against  such  a  people.”* 

“  Copying  from  Montesquieu,”  elsewhere  says  Mr.  Darby, 
himself  a  slayeholder,  climate  has  been  called  upon  to  account 
for  stains  on  the  human  character,  imprinted  by  the  hand  of 
political  mistake.  No  country  where  Negro  Slavery  is  esta¬ 
blished  but  must  have  parts  in  the  wounds  committed  on 
nature  and  justice.” 

The  unacclimated  whites  on  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  river 
and  bayou  banks  of  the  low  country,  between  which  and  the 
sea  coast  there  is  much  inter-communication,  unquestionably 
suffer  much  from  certain  epidemic,  contagious,  and  infectious 
pestilences.  This,  however,  only  renders  the  fact  that  dense 
settlements  of  whites  have  been  firmly  established  upon  them, 
and  that  they  are  remarkably  exempt  from  miasmatic  disease, 
one  of  more  value  in  evidence  of  the  practicability  of  white 
occupation  of  the  upper  bottom  lands.  There  are  grounds  for 
doubting  the  common  opinion  that  the  negroes  at  the  South 
suffer  less  from  local  causes  of  disease  than  whites.  (See 

*  A  writer  in  “  Household  Word.s,”  speaking  of  the  “  popular  fallacy  that  a  man 
(annot  do  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  climate  of  India,”  says: — 

“  I  have  seen  as  hard  work,  real  bone  and  muscle  work,  done  by  citizens  of  the 
Unite  1  Kingdom  in  the  East,  as  was  ever  achieved  in  the  cold  West,  and  all  upon 
rice  and  curry — not  curry  and  rice — in  which  the  rice  has  foi’med  the  real  meal, 
and  the  curry  has  merely  helped  to  give  it  a  relish,  as  a  sort  of  substantial  Kitch¬ 
ener’s  zest,  or  Harvey’s  sauce.  I  have  seen,  likewise,  Moormen,  Malabars,  and 
others  of  the  Indian  labouring  classes,  perform  a  day’s  work  that  would  terrify  a 
London  porter,  or  coal-whipper,  or  a  country  navvy,  or  ploughman  ;  and  under 
the  direct  rays  of  a  sun  that  has  made  a  wooden  platform  too  hot  to  stand  on  in 
thin  shoes,  without  literally  dancing  with  pain,  as  I  have  done  many  a  day,  within 
six  degrees  of  the  line.” 
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Seaboard  Slave  States,”  p.  647.)  They  may  be  less  subject 
to  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases,  and  yet  be  more  liable  to 
other  fatal  disorders,  due  to  such  influences,  than  whites. 
The  worst  climate  for  unacclimated  whites  of  any  town  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  Charleston.  (This,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  rice  coast,  is  clearly  exceptional  in  respect 
of  salubrity  for  whites.)  It  happens  fortunately  that 
the  most  trustworthy  and  complete  vital  statistics  of  the 
South  are  those  of  Charleston.  Dr.  Nott,  commenting  upon 
these,  says  that  the  average  mortality,  during  six  years,  has 
been,  of  blacks  alone,  one  in  forty-four ;  of  whites  alone,  one 
in  fifty-eight.  This  mortality”  he  adds,  is  perhaps  not  an 
unfair  test,  as  the  population  during  the  last  six  years  has 
been  undisturbed  by  emigration,  and  acclimated  in  greater 
proportion  than  at  any  previous  period.”  If  the  comparison 
had  been  made  between  native  negroes  and  native  or  accli¬ 
mated  whites  alone,  it  would  doubtless  show  the  climate  to  be 
still  more  unfavourable  to  negroes.* 

Upon  the  very  district  to  which  Mr.  Eussell  refers,  as  offer¬ 
ing  an  extreme  case,  I  quote  the  testimony  of  a  Mississippi 
statistician : — 

“The  cotton-planters,  deserting  the  rolling  land,  are  fast  pouring  in 
npon  the  ‘  swamp.’  Indeed,  the  impression  of  the  sickliness  of  the  South 

Dr.  Barton,  of  New  Orleans,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  that  city,  says :  ‘‘  The  class  of  diseases  most  fatal  in  the  South  are  mainly  of  a 
‘preventible  nature,’  and  embraces  fevers  and  intestinal  diseases,  and  depends 
mostly  on  conditions  under  tlie  control  of  man,  as  drainage,  the  removal  of  forest 
growth — of  personal  exposure  and  private  hygiene.  The  climate  further  north  is 
too  rigid  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  personal  exposure  to  the  open  air,  so 
essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  when  the  extremes  are  great  and  rapid, 
another  class  of  maladies  predominate — the  pulmonary,  as  well  as  others  arising 
irom  crowding,  defective  ventilation  and  filth— exacting  preventive  measures 
from  the  public  authorities  with  as  much  urgency  as  the  worst  fevers  of  the 
South.” 
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generally  has  been  rapidly  losing  ground  [i.  e.  among  the  whites  of  the 
South]  for  some  years  back,  and  that  blessing  [health]  is  now  sought  with 
as  much  confidence  on  the  swamp  lands  of  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississi])pi 
as  among  the  hills  and  plains  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.” — (De  Bow’s 
“Resources,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  43.) 

Dr.  Barton  says  : — 

“  In  another  place  I  have  shown  that  the  direct  temperature  of  the  sun 
is  not  near  so  great  in  the  South  (during  the  summer)  as  it  is  at  the 
North.  I  shall  recur  to  this  hereafter.  In  fact,  the  climate  is  much  more 
endurable,  all  the  year  round,  with  our  refreshing  breezes,  and  particularly 
in  some  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  it,  or  within  one  huudred  miles  of 
the  coast,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  at  the  South  than  at  the  North, 
which  shows  most  conspicuously  the  folly  of  the  annual  summer  migra¬ 
tions,  to  pursue  an  imaginary  mildness  of  temperature,  which  is  left  at 
home.” 

Mr.  Eussell  assumes  that  slave  labour  tends,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  formation  of  large  plantations,  and  that  free 
labour  can  only  be  applied  to  agricultural  operations  of  a 
limited  scope.  Of  slaves,  he  says :  Their  numbers  admit  of 
that  organization  and  division  of  labour  which  renders  slavery 
so  serviceable  in  the  culture  of  cotton.”  I  find  no  reason  given 
for  this  assertion,  except  that  he  did  not  himself  see  any  large 
agricultural  enterprises  conducted  with  free  labour,  while  he 
did  see  many  plantations  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  slave  hands. 
The  explanation,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  crops  generally  grown  in  the  Free  States  has  hitherto  been 
most  profitable  when  conducted  on  the  small  holding” 
system  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is,  as  a  general  rule,  more 
profitable  upon  the  ‘^arge  holding”  system. t  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  point  below  which  it  becomes  disadvantageous  to 

*  Indian  corn  has  been  considered  an  exception,  and  there  are  probably  larger 
corn  fields  in  Indiana  than  cotton  fields  in  Mississippi. 

f  I  believe  that  plantations  or  agricultural  operations  devoted  to  a  single  crop 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  profitable  in  proportion  to  their  size  in  the  Free  States, 
unless,  indeed,  the  market  is  a  small  one  and  easily  overstocked,  which  is  never  the 
case  with  the  cotton  market. 
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reduce  the  farm  in  the  Free  States,  and  this  yaries  with  local 
circumstances.  There  is  equally  a  limit  beyond  which  it  is 
aclmowledged  to  be  unprofitable  to  enlarge  the  body  of  slayes 
engaged  in  cotton  cultiyation  under  one  head.  If  cotton  were 
to  be  cultiyated  by  free  labour,  it  is  probable  that  this  number 
would  be  somewhat  reduced.  I  ha-ye  no  doubt  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  on  each  plantation,  in  any  case,  would,  on  an  aye- 
rage,  much  nearer  approach  that  which  would  be  most  econo¬ 
mical,  in  a  free-labour  cotton-growing  country  than  in  a 
country  on  which  the  whole  dependence  of  each  proprietor 
was  on  slayes.  Is  not  this  conclusion  irresistible  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  planter,  if  he  needs  an  additional  slaye  hand  to 
those  he  possesses,  eyen  if  temporarily,  for  haryesting  his  crop, 
must,  in  most  cases,  employ  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  of 
capital  to  obtain  it  ? 

Mr.  Eussell  has  himself  obseryed  that — 

“  The  quantity  of  cotton  which  can  he  produced  on  a  [slave-worked] 
plantation  is  limited  by  the  number  of  hands  it  can  turn  into  the  field 
during  the  picking  or  harvesting  of  the  crop.  Like  some  other  agricul¬ 
tural  operations,  this  is  a  simple  one,  though  it  does  not  admit  of  being 
done  by  machinery,  as  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  must  direct  the 
hand.” 

The  same  is  true  of  a  wheat  farm,  except  that  much  more 
can  be  done  by  machinery,  and  consequently  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  labour  at  the  wheat  haryest  is  much  less  than  it  is 
on  a  cotton  plantation.  I  haye  seyeral  times  been  on  the 
Mississippi  plantation  during  picking  time,  and  haye  seen  how 
eyerything  black,  with  hands,  was  then  pressed  into  seyere 
seryice  ;  but,  after  all,  I  haye  often  seen  negroes  breaking  down, 
in  preparation  for  re-ploughing  the  ground  for  the  next  crop, 
acres  of  cotton  plants,  upon  which  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
tolerable  crop  of  wool  still  hung,  because  it  had  been  impossible 
to  pick  it.  I  haye  seen  what  was  confessed  to  be  many  him- 
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dred  dollars’  worth  of  cotton  thus  wasted  on  a  single  Eed- 
Eiver  plantation.  I  much  doubt  if  the  harvest  demand  of  the 
principal  cotton  districts  of  Mississippi  adds  five  per  cent,  to 
their  field-hand  force.  In  Ohio,  there  is  a  far  larger  popula¬ 
tion  ordinarily  engaged  in  other  pursuits  which  responds  to 
the  harvest  demand.  A  temporary  increase  of  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  thus  occurs  of  not  less  than  forty  per 
cent,  during  the  most  critical  period. 

An  analogous  case  is  that  of  the  vintage  in  the  wine  districts 
of  France.  In  some  of  these  the  small  holding”  or  ^areelle- 
ment  system  is  carried  to  an  unfortunate  extreme  under  the 
influence  of  what  are,  perhaps,  injudicious  laws.  The  parcels 
of  land  are  much  smaller,  on  an  average,  than  the  smallest 
class  of  farms  ordinarily  cultivated  by  free  labour  in  the 
United  States.  But  can  any  one  suppose  that  if  the  slave 
labour  system,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  prevailed  in 
those  districts,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  proprietors  depended  solely 
on  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  regular  servants,  as 
those  of  Mississippi  must,  at  the  picking  time,  there  would 
not  be  a  disastrous  falling  off  in  the  commerce  of  those 
districts  ?•  Substitute  the  French  system,  unfortunate  as  in 
some  respects  it  is,  for  the  Mississippi  system  in  cotton  grow¬ 
ing,  and  who  will  doubt  that  the  cotton  supply  of  the  United 
States  would  be  greatly  increased  ? 

Hop  picking  and  cotton  picking  are  very  similar  operations. 
The  former  is  the  more  laborious,  and  requires  the  greater 
skill.  What  would  the  planters  of  Kent  do  if  they  had  no 
one  but  their  regular  labourers  to  call  upon  at  their  harvest 
season? 

I  observed  this  advantage  of  the  free  labour  system  exempli¬ 
fied  in  Western  Texas,  the  cotton  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
German  village  of  New  Braunfels  having  been  picked,  when  I 
saw  them,  far  closer  than  any  I  had  before  seen,  in  fact,  per- 
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feotly  clean,  having  been  undoubtedly  gleaned,  by  the  poor 
emigrants.  I  was  told  that  some  mechanics  made  more  in  a 
day,  by  going  into  the  field  of  a  slaveowner  and  picking  side  by 
side  with  his  slaves,  being  paid  by  measure,  than  they  could 
earn  at  their  regular  work  in  a  week.  The  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  of  practice  required  to  pick  to  advantage  was  found 
to  be  very  slight,  less,  very  much,  than  in  any  single  opera¬ 
tion  of  wheat  harvesters.  One  woman  was  pointed  out  to  me 
who  had,  in  the  first  year  she  had  ever  seen  a  cotton  field, 
picked  more  cotton  in  a  day  than  any  slave  in  the  county. 

I  am  reminded,  as  this  page  is  about  to  be  stereotyped,  by 
observing  the  letter  of  a  cotton  planter  in  the  New  Orleans 
Price  Current,  of  another  disadvantage  for  cotton  production, 
of  slave  labour,  or  rather  of  the  system  which  slavery  induces. 
In  my  volume  on  Texas,  I  stated  that  I  was  informed  by  a 
merchant  that  the  cotton  picked  by  the  free  labour  of  the 
Grermans  was  worth  from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound  more  than 
that  picked  by  slaves  in  the  same  township,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  cleanliness.  From  the  letter  referred  to,  I  make  the 
following  extracts : — 

“  Dear  Sir  ;  *  *  *  There  are  probably  no  set  of  men  engaged  in 
any  business  of  life  who  take  as  little  pains  and  care  to  inform  tbeinselves 
with  regard  to  the  character  and  quality  of  their  marketable  produce  as 
the  cotton-planter.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  knows,  nor  cares  to  know, 
whether  the  cotton  he  sends  to  market  is  ordinary,  good  ordinary,  or 
middling.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  spends  one  hour  of  each  day  at  his  gin 
in  ginning  season;  never  sees  the  cotton  after  it  is  gathered,  unless  he 
happens  to  ride  near  the  scaffold  and  looks  from  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  and  declares  the  specimen  very  white  and  clean,  when,  perhaps,  it, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  very  leafy  and  dirty.  *  *  * 

“  I  have  often  seen  the  hands  on  plantations  picking  cotton  with  sacks 
that  would  hardly  hold  stalks,  they  were  so  torn  and  full  of  holes  ;  these 
sacks  dragging  on  the  ground  and  gathering  up  pounds  of  dirt  at  every 
few  steps.  The  baskets,  too,  were  with  scarcely  any  bottoms  remaining 
having  been  literally  worn  out,  the  cotton  lying  on  the  ground.  Indeed, 
some  overseers  do  not  forbid  the  hands  emptying  their  cotton  on  the 
ground  when  their  sacks  are  full,  and  they  some  distance  from  their 
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baskets.  When  this  cotton  is  taken  up,  some  dirt  must  necessarily  come 
with  it.  When  gathering  in  wet  weather,  the  hands  get  into  their  baskets 
with  muddy  feet,  and  thus  toss  in  some  pounds  of  dirt,  in  this  way  making 
their  task  easier.  These  things  are  never,  or  rarely,  seen  by  the  proprietor  ; 
and,  consequently,  when  his  merchant  writes  him  that  his  cotton  is  a  little 
dusty,  he  says  how  can  it  be  ?  you  are  surely  mistaken. 

“Now,  sir,  for  all  this  there  is  one  simple,  plain  remedy  ;  let  the  planter 
spend  his  time  in  ginning  season  at  his  gin ;  let  him  see  every  load  of 
cotton  as  it  comes  from  the  field  and  before  it  goes  through  the  gin.  But, 
says  the  man  of  leisure,  the  gin  is  a  dirty,  dusty  place.  Yes,  sir,  and 
always  will  be  so,  until  you  remedy  the  evil  by  staying  there  yourself. 
You  say  your  overseer  is  hired  to  do  this  dirty  work.  Your  overseer  is 
after  quantity,  sir,  and  the  more  extra  iveiglit  he  gets  in  your  cotton,  the  mor  - 
hales  he  ivill  have  to  hrag  of  having  made  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Don't  trust 
him  at  the  gin.  * 

“  Probably  he  has  a  conditional  contract  with  his  employer :  gets  so 
many  dollars  for  all  he  makes  over  a  certain  number  of  hales ;  thus  having 
every  inducement  to  init  up  as  much  leaf  and  dirt,  or,  if  he  is  one  of  the 
dishonest  kind,  he  may  add  stones,  if  they  should  ahound  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“Why  will  not" the  cotton-planter  take  pride  in  his  own  production? 
The  merchant  prides  himself  on  his  wares ;  the  mechanic  on  the  work  of 
his  hands.  All  seem  to  pride  themselves  on  the  result  of  their  labour 
except  the  cotton-planter.”  *  =**  * 


It  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  absence  in  the  Free  States 
of  that  organization  and  division  of  labonr  in  agriculture 
which  is  found  on  a  large  slave-worked  plantation  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  attending  the  use  of  free  labour.  Why  should  it  be  any 
more  impossible  to  employ  an  army  of  free  labourers  in 
moving  the  ground  with  an  agricultiu’al  design  than  with  the 
intention  of  constructing  a  canal  or  a  road,  if  it  were  profit¬ 
able  to  so  employ  the  necessary  capital  ?  A  railroad  con¬ 
tractor  in  one  of  the  best  cotton  districts  of  the  United  States 
told  me,  that  having  begun  his  work  with  negroes,  he  was 
substituting  Irish  and  German  labourers  for  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  with  great  advantage  (and  this  near  midsummer) . 
But  if  I  were  convinced  with  Mr.  Eussell  upon  this  point,  I 
should  still  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  advantages  which 
are  possessed  in  a  free  laboui’  state  of  society  equally  by  the 
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great  hop-planters  at  picking  time  and  ^etits  j^roprietaires 
at  yintage,  which  are  also  found  in  our  own  new  States  by  the 
wheat  farmer,  and  which  are  not  found  under  the  present 
system  anywhere  at  the  South,  for  cotton  picking,  would  of 
themselves  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  free- 
labour  cotton  grower. 

The  error  of  the  assumption  by  Mr.  Eussell,  that  large 
gangs  of  unwilling  labourers  are  essential  or  important  to 
cotton  production  in  the  United  States,  is,  I  trpst,  apparent. 
And  as  to  the  more  common  and  popular  opinion,  that  the 
necessary  labour  of  cotton  tillage  is  too  severe  for  white  men 
in  the  cotton-growing  climate,  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  find 
the  slightest  weight  of  fact  to  sustain  it.  The  necessary 
labour  and  causes  of  fatigue  and  vital  exhaustion  attending 
any  part,  or  all,  of  the  process  of  cotton  culture  does  not 
compare  with  that  of-  our  July  harvesting ;  it  is  not  greater 
than  attends  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  in  the  usual  New 
England  method.  I  have  seen  a  weakly  white  woman  the 
worse  for  her  labour  in  the  cotton  field,  but  never  a  white 
man,  and  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  at  work  in  cotton 
fields  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  miserable, 
dispirited  wretches,  and  of  weak  muscle,  subsisting  mainly, 
as  they  do,  on  corn  bread.  Mr.  De  Bow  estimates  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  white  men  now  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  being  one  ninth  of  the  whole  cotton  force  (numeri¬ 
cally)  of  the  country.^  I  have  just  seen  a  commercial 
letter  from  San  Antonio,  which  estimates  that  the  handful  of 
Grermans  in  Western  Texas  will  send  ten  thousand  bales  of 
cotton,  the  production  of  their  own  labour,  to  market  this  season. 
If  it  should  prove  to  be  but  half  this,  it  must  be  considered 
a  liberal  contribution  to  the  needed  supply  of  the  year,  by 
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those  who,  following  Mr.  Eussell,  have  considered  Western 
Texas  out  of  the  true  cotton  region,  and  taking  the  truth 
of  the  common  planters’  assertion  for  granted,  have  thought 
Africans,  working  under  physical  compulsion,  the  only  means 
of  meeting  the  demand  which  could  be  looked  to  in  the  future 
of  the  United  States. 

It  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  by  the  German  settlers  in  Texas  had  not,  after  all, 
been  as  profitable  as  its  cultivation  by  the  planters  employing 
slaves  in  the  vicinity.  I  should  attribute  the  superior  profits 
of  the  planter,  if  any  there  be,  however,  not  to  the  fitness 
of  the  climate  for  negro  labour,  and  its  unfitness  for  white 
labour,  but  to  the  fact  that  his  expenses  for  fencing,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  larger  fields  and  larger  estate,  are  several  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  the  farmer ;  to  the  fact  that 
his  expenses  for  tillage,  having  mules  and  ploughs  and  other 
instruments  to  use  at  the  opportune  moment,  are  less  than 
those  of  the  farmer,  who,  in  many  cases,  cannot  afford  to 
own  a  single  team ;  to  the  fact  that  he  has,  from  experience, 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  most  successful  method  of  culti¬ 
vation  ;  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  gin  and  a  press  of  his  own 
in  the  midst  of  his  cotton  fields,  to  which  he  can  carry  his 
wool  at  one  transfer  from  the  picking ;  by  which  he  can  put 
it  in  order  for  market  expeditiously,  and  at  an  expense  much 
below  that  falling  upon  the  farmer,  who  must  first  store  his 
wool,  then  send  it  to  the  planter’s  gin  and  press  and  have 
it  prepared  at  the  planter’s  convenience,  paying,  perhaps, 
exorbitantly  therefor ;  and,  finally,  to  the  fact  that  the 
planter  deals  directly  with  the  exporter,  while  the  farmer, 
the  whole  profit  of  whose  crop  would  not  pay  his  expenses  in 
a  journey  to  the  coast,  must  transfer  his  bale  or  two  to  the 
exporter  through  two  or  three  middle-men,  carrying  it  one 
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bale  at  a  time,  to  the  local  purchaser.  Merchants  will  never 
give  as  good  prices  for  small  lots  as  for  large.  There  arc 
reasons  for  this  which  I  need  not  now  explain.  I  consider, 
in  short,  that  the  disadvantages  of  the  farmer  in  growing 
cotton  are  of  the  same  nature  as  I  have  before  explained 
with  those  which  long  ago  made  fire-wood  of  hand-looms, 
and  paupers  of  those  who  could  be  nothing  else  but  hand- 
loom  weavers,  in  Massachusetts.  Exactly  how  much  is 
gained  by  the  application  of  labour  with  the  advantage  of 
capital  and  combination  of  numbers  over  its  isolated  applica¬ 
tion  as  directed  by  individuals  without  capital  in  a  slavehold¬ 
ing  region,  I  cannot  estimate,  but  no  one  will  doubt  that  it 
is  considerable.  Nevertheless,  in  all  the  cotton  climate  of  the 
United  States,  if  a  white  farmer  has  made  money  without 
slaves,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  been,  in  most  cases, 
obtained  exclusively  from  the  sale  of  cotton.  If  cotton  is 
a  plant  the  cultivation  of  which  by  free  or  white  labour  is 
especially  difficult,  how  is  it  that,  with  the  additional  em¬ 
barrassments  arising  from  a  lack  of  capital,  his  gains  are 
almost  exclusively  derived  from  his  cotton  crop  ? 

But  I  may  be  asked,  if  combination  is  what  is  needed  to 
make  cotton  a  source  of  more  general  prosperity  at  the  South, 
why  is  there  no  such  thing  as  a  joint-stock  cotton  plantation 
in  Mississippi,  as  there  are  joint-stock  cotton  mills  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  stock  in  which  is  in  large  part  owned  by  those 
employed  in  them  ?  I  ask,  in  reply,  how  is  it  that  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  obtaining  breadstuffs  in  Northern  Alabama  is  to 
sow  three  pecks  of  seed  wheat  on  hard  stubble  ground,  plough 
it  under  with  unbroken  bullocks,  led  with  a  rope,  and  a  bull- 
tongue  plough,  and  finally  to  garner  rarely  so  much  as  six 
bushels  from  an  acre  ?  How  is  it  that  while  in  Ohio  the  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  and  hand-loom  are  curiosities,  and  homespun 
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would  be  a  conspicuous  and  noticeable  material  of  clothing, 
half  the  white  population  of  Mississippi  still  dress  in  home- 
spun,  and  at  every  second  house  the  wheel  and  loom  are 
found  in  operation  ?  The  same  influences  which  condemn 
the  majority  of  free  labourers  in  Alabama  to  hand-looms, 
homespun,  and  three  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
as  the  limit  of  production,  also  condemn  them  to  isolated 
labour,  poor  soil,  poor  tools,  bad  management,  ‘^bad  luck,’' 
small  crops,  and  small  profits  in  cotton  culture. 

The  following  passages  from  a  letter  published  in  the 
New  Yorh  Times  present  convincing  evidence  that  it  is 
no  peculiarity  of  the  Western  Texas  climate,  but  only  the 
exceptional  social  condition  with  which  its  people  are 
favoured,  that  enables  free  white  labour  to  be  employed  in 
increasing  the  cotton  production  of  the  country.  I  have 
ascertained  that  the  author  of  the  letter  is  known  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times ^  and  is  esteemed  a  gentleman  of  veracity 
and  trustworthy  judgment. 

“  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Eastern  Mississippi,  south  o^VIonroe  county, 
and  there  are  few  settlements  where  my  name  or  face  is  unknown  in  the 
following  counties,  over  the  greater  part  of  wl\ich  I  have  ridden  on  horse¬ 
back,  to  wit :  Loundes,  Oktibldha,  Choctaw,  Carroll,  Attalla,  Winston, 
Noxubee,  Kemper,  Nashoba,  Leake,  Scott,  Newton,  Lauderdale,  Clarke, 
Smith,  and  Jasper.  After  four  years’  travel  through  these  counties, 
Iransacting  business  with  great  numbers  of  their  inhabitants,  stopping  at 
their  houses,  conversing  much  with  them,  and  viewing  their  mode  of 
living,  I  unhesitatingly  answer  that  white  men  can  and  do  labour  in  the 
cotton  field,  from  Christmas  to  Christmas  following;  and  that  there,  as 
elsewhere,  prudence,  industry,  and  energy  find  their  universal  reward : 
success  and  wealth. 

“  In  the  counties  of  Choctaw,  Winston,  Nashoba,  Newton,  and  Smith, 
there  are  very  few  large  plantations  ;  most  of  those  having  slaves  holding 
but  two  or  three,  while  those  who  own  none  are  in  the  majority ;  yet  these 
are  all  cotton-growing  counties,  and  the  staple  of  their  cotton,  poor  as 
their  lands  are,  is  equal  to  the  average  sold  in  the  Mobile  market. 
Where  the  young  farmer  is  enterprising  and  go-ahead,  his  cotton  is  usually 
superior.  *  * 
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The  rich  lands  where  white  labour,  even  in  small  numbers,  might  be 
profitable,  are  either  in  the  hands  of  large  planters,  or  too  heavily 
timbered  for  a  single  man.  The  only  thing  now  preventing  any  poor 
white  man  in  the  South  from  gaining  a  fair  competence,  and  even 
attaining  wealth,  is  his  own  laziness,  shiftlessness,  and  ignorance ;  for 
tlie  small  planters  in  the  counties  I  have  mentioned  are  deplorably 
ignorant.  *  *  * 

“  There  is  one  case  I  remember,  which  is  to  the  point ;  the  man  lives  in 
Choctaw  county,  and  was  born  in  Georgia.  He  does  not  own  a  negro,  but 
has  two  boys,  one  sixteen,  tlie  other  twelve.  With  the  assistance  of  these 
boys,  and  the  most  imperfect  agricultural  implements,  he  made  twenty-two 
bales  of  cotton,  year  before  last,  plenty  of  corn,  and  sufficient  small  grain 
for  himself  and  family,  although  the  season  was  more  than  ordinarily  bad 
in  his  neighbourhood,  while  many  of  his  neighbours,  with  five  or  six 
slaves,  did  not  exceed  him,  and  some  made  even  less.  He  went  on  to  his 
place  without  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  gave  his  notes  for  eight  hundred 
dollars,  payable  in  one,  two,  and  three  years’  time,  with  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  the  ensuing  year  he  purchased  another  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  also  on  time.  This 
man  is,  however,  far  more  intelligent  and  progressive  in  farming  than 
those  about  him ;  he  does  not  plant  as  did  his  grandfather,  because  his 
father  did  so,  but  endeavours  to  improve,  and  is  willing  to  try  an  experi¬ 
ment  occasionally. 

“  In  my  own  county,  in  Alabama,  there  is  a  woman  whose  husband  died 
shortly  after  the  crop  was  planted,  leaving  her  without  a  single  servant, 
and  no  assistance  except  from  a  little  son  of  twelve  years  of  age  ,*  yet  she 
went  into  the  field,  ploughed  and  picked  her  cotton,  prepared  her  ground 
for  the  coming  crop,  and  raised  a  second  crop  thereon. 


My  conclusion,  from  tlie  various  evidences  to  whicli  I  have 
referred,  must  be  a  widely  different  one  from  Mr.  EusselFs, 
from  that  which  is  generally  thought  to  prevail  with  our  leading 
capitalists^  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and  from  that  which 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Cotton  Supply  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is  this :  that  there  is 
no  physical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  country’s  supplying  ten 
bales  of  cotton  where  it  now  does  one.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose  is  to  direct  to  the  cotton-producing  region 
an  adequate  number  of  labourers,  either  black  or  white,  or 
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botli.  No  amalgamation,  no  association  on  equality,  no  vio¬ 
lent  disruption  of  present  relations  is  necessary.  It  is  not  even 
requisite  that  both  black  and  white  should  work  in  the  cotton 
fields.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  more  objects  of  in¬ 
dustry,  more  varied  enterprises,  more  general  intelligence  among 
the  people,  and  especially  that  they  should  become,  or  should 
desire  to  become,  richer,  more  comfortable,  than  they  are. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  even  if  we  view  in  the  brightest 
light  of  Fourth  of  July  patriotism,  the  character  of  the  whites 
of  the  cotton-producing  region,  and  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that,  commercially  spealdng, 
they  are  but  in  a  very  small  part  a  civilized  people.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  a  large  number  of  merchants  have  had,  at  times,  a 
profitable  business  in  supplying  civilized  luxuries  and  con¬ 
veniences  to  the  South.  The  same  is  true  of  Mexico,  of 
Turkey,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Eussia.  Silk,  cloth,  and  calico, 
shoes,  gloves,  and  gold  watches,  were  sold  in  some  quantity 
in  California,  before  its  golden  coffers  were  forcibly  opened 
ten  years  ago.  The  Southern  supply  to  commerce  and  the 
Southern  demand  of  commerce  is  no  more  what  it  should  be, 
comparing  the  resources  of  the  South  with  those  of  other 
lands  occupied  by  an  active  civilized  community,  than  is 
that  of  any  half-civilized  community,  than  was  that  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Give  the  South  a  people  moderately  close  settled, 
moderately  well-informed,  moderately  ambitious,  and  mode¬ 
rately  industrious,  somewhat  approaching  that  of  Ohio,  for 
instance,  and  v/hat  a  business  it  would  have  !  Twenty  double¬ 
track  railroads  from  the  Gulf  to  the  lakes,  and  twenty  lines  of 
ocean  steamers,  would  not  sufiiciently  meet  its  requirements. 
Who  doubts,  let  him.  study  the  present  business  of  Ohio,  and 
ask  upon  what,  in  the  natural  resources  of  Ohio,  or  its  position, 
could,  forty  years  ago,  a  prediction  of  its  present  wealth  and 
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business  have  been  made,  of  its  present  supply  and  its  present 
demand  have  been  made,  which  would  compare  in  value  with 
the  commercial  resources  and  advantages  of  position  possessed 
to-day  by  any  one  of  the  Western  cotton  States 

Some  one  can.  render  a  service  to  civilization  by  publishing  precisely  what 
feudal  rights,  so  called,  were  abolished  in  large  parts  of  Germany  and  Hungary  in 
1848,  and  what  results  to  the  commerce  of  the  districts  affected  the  greater 
freedom  and  impulse  to  industry  arising  therefrom  has  had.  If  I  am  rightly 
informed,  trade,  in  many  cases,  both  export  and  import,  has  already  much  moie 
than  quadrupled  in  value,  thousands  of  peasants  now  demanding  numerous  articles 
and  being  able  to  pay  for  them,  which  before  only  a  few  score  ci  hundred  pro¬ 
prietors  were  expected  to  buy 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CONDITION  AND  CHARACTER  OE  THE  PRIYILEOED  CLASSES 
OP  THE  SOUTH. 

Since  the  growth  of  the  cotton  demand  has  doubled  the  value 
of  slave  labour,  and  with  it  the  pecuniary  inducement  to  pre¬ 
vent  negroes  from  taking  care  of  themselves,  hypotheses  and 
easy  methods  for  justifying  the  everlasting  perpetuation  of 
slavery  have  been  multiplied.  I  have  not  often  conversed 
with  a  planter  about  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  that  he  did 
not  soon  make  it  evident,  that  a  number  of  these  were  on 
service  in  his  own  mind,  naively  falling  back  from  one  to 
another,  if  a  few  inquiries  about  matters  of  fact  were  ad¬ 
dressed  him  without  obvious  argumentative  purpose.  The 
beneficence  of  slavery  is  commonly  urged  by  an  exposition 
not  only  of  the  diet,  and  the  dwellings,  and  the  jollity,  and 
the  devotional  eloquence  of  the  negroes,  but  also  by  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  high  mental  attainments  to  which  individuals 
are  already  found  to  be  arriving.  Thus,  there  is  always  at 
hand,  some  negro  mathematician,  who  is  not  merely  held  to 
be  far  in  advance  of  the  native  Africans,  but  who  beats  most 
white  men  in  his  quickness  and  accuracy  in  calculation,  and 
who  is  at  the  same  time  considered  to  be  so  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy,  that  he  is  constantly  employed  by  his  master  as  an 
accountant  and  collecting  agent ;  or  some  negro  whose  repu¬ 
tation  for  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  management  and  repair 
of  engines,  sugar-mills,  cotton-presses,  or  other  machinery, 
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Is  so  well  established  that  bis  services  are  more  highly  valued, 
throughout  a  considerable  district,  than  any  white  man’s ; 
or  some  negro  who  really  manages  his  owner’s  plantation, 
his  agricultural  judgment  being  deferred  to,  as  superior  to 
that  of  any  overseer  or  planter  in  the  county.  Scarcely  a 
plantation  did  I  visit  on  which  some  such  representative  black 
man  was  not  acknowledged  and  made  a  matter  of  boasting 
by  the  owner,  who,  calling  attention  perhaps  to  the  expression 
of  intelligence  and  mien  of  self-confidence  which  distinguished 
his  premium  specimen,  would  cheerfully  give  me  a  history  of 
the  known  special  circumstances,  practically  constituting  a 
special  mental  feeding,  by  which  the  phenomenon  was  to  be 
explained.  Yet  it  might  happen  that  the  same  planter  would 
presently  ask,  pointing  to  the  brute-like  countenance  of  a 
moping  field-hand,  what  good  would  freedom  be  to  such  a 
creature  ?  And  this  would  be  one  who  had  been  provided 
from  childhood  with  food,  and  shelter,  and  clothing,  with  as 
little  consideration  of  his  own  therefor  as  for  the  air  he 
breathed ;  who  had  not  been  allowed  to  determine  for  himself 
with  whom  he  should  associate ;  with  what  tools  and  to  what 
purpose  he  should  labour ;  who  had  had  no  care  on  account 
of  his  children ;  who  had  no  need  to  provide  for  old  age ;  who 
had  never  had  need  to  comit  five-and-twenty ;  the  highest 
demand  upon  whose  faculties  bad  been  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  cotton  and  crop-grass,  and  to  strike  one  with  a  hoe 
without  hitting  the  other ;  to  whose  intelligence,  though 
living  in  a  civilized  land,  the  pen  and  the  press,  the  mail  and 
the  telegraph,  had  contributed  nothing ;  who  had  no  school¬ 
ing  as  a  boy ;  no  higher  duty  as  a  man  than  to  pick  a  given 
quantity  of  cotton  between  dawn  and  dark ;  and  of  whom, 
under  this  training  and  these  confinements,  it  might  well  be 
wondered  that  he  was  found  able  to  understand  and  to  speak  the 
language  of  human  intelligence  any  more  than  a  horse. 

VOL.  IT.  ? 
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Again,  one  would  assure  me  that  he  had  witnessed  in  his 
own  time  an  obyious  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  slaves 
generally;  they  were  more  active,  less  stupid,  employed  a 
larger  and  more  exact  vocabulary,  and  were  less  superstitious, 
obstinate,  and  perverse  in  their  habits  of  mind  than  when  he 
was  himself  a  boy ;  but  I  had  only  to  presume  that,  with  this 
rapid  improvement,  the  negroes  would  soon  be  safely  allowed 
to  take  some  step  toward  freedom,  to  be  assured  with  much 
more  apparent  confidence  than  before,  that  in  the  special 
quality  which  originally  made  the  negro  a  slave,  there  had 
been  no  gain ;  that  indeed  it  was  constantly  becoming  more 
evident  that  he  was  natmrally  too  deficient  in  forecasting 
capacity  to  be  able  to  learn  how  to  take  civilized  care  of 
himself. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  beneficence  of  slavery  is  argued  by 
Southerners,  an  advancing  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mass  of  negroes  is  assumed,  and  the  high  attain¬ 
ments  of  individuals  are  pointed  to  as  evidence  of  what  is  to 
be  expected  of  the  mass,  if  the  system  is  not  disturbed. 
Suggest  that  any  modification  of  the  system  would  enlarge  its 
beneficence,  however,  and  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as 
regards  the  single  quality  of  providence,  is  at  once  alleged, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  cannot  but  get  the  impression 
that,  in  this  quality,  the  negro  is  believed  to  be  retrograding 
as  surely  as  he  is  advancing  in  everything  else ;  and  this  is 
one  method  by  which  the  unconditional  perpetuation  of  the 
system,  as  it  is,  is  justified.  Such  a  justification  must  of 
course  involve  the  supposition  that  in  the  tenth  generation  of 
an  unremitted  training,  discipline,  education,  and  custom  in 
abject  dependence  upon  a  voluntary  provision  by  others,  for 
every  wish  of  which  the  gratification  is  permitted,  ivliite  men 
would  be  ablb,  as  a  rule,  to  gain  in  the  quality  of  providence 
and  capacity  for  independent  seK-support, 
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As  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  I  find,  in  my  ov^n  obser¬ 
vation,  no  reason  for  doubting,  what  must  be  expected  of 
those  interested,  that  the  general  improvement  of  the  slave  is 
usually  somewhat  overrated,  and  his  forecasting  ability  under¬ 
rated.  Measures  intended  to  prevent  a  man  from  follovring 
his  natural  inclinations  often  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
those  inclinations ;  and  I  believe  that  the  system  which  is 
designed  not  merely  to  relieve  the  negro  from  having  any 
care  for  himself,  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  forcibly  prevent 
him  from  taldng  care  of  himself,  in  many  particulars  to 
which  he  has  more  or  less  instinctive  inclination,  instead  of 
gradually  suppressing  this  inclination,  to  some  extent  stimu¬ 
lates  it,  so  that  the  Southern  negro  of  to-day,  however 
depraved  in  his  desires,  and  however  badly  instructed,  is 
really  a  man  of  more  cunning,  shrewdness,  reticence,  and 
persistence,  in  what  he  does  undertake  for  himself,  than  his 
father  was.  The  healthful  use  of  these  qualities  (which 
would  constitute  providence)  is,  however,  in  general,  success¬ 
fully  opposed  by  slavery,  and,  as  far  as  the  slave  is  concerned, 
nothing  worse  than  this  can  be  said  of  the  system. 

Admitting  that,  in  this  view,  slavery  is  not  beneficent,  or 
is  no  longer  beneficent,  or  can  be  but  for  a  time  beneficent  to 
the  slave,  the  present  attitude  of  the  South  still  finds  a  mode 
of  justification  with  many  minds,  in  the  broad  assertion  that 
the  negro  is  not  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  therefore  cannot  be 
a  subject  of  inhumanity.  This,  of  course,  sweeps  the  field,  if 
it  does  anything :  thus  (from  the  Day-Book) — 

“The  wide-spread  delusion  that  Southern  institutions  are  ah  evil,  and' 
their  extension  dangerous — the  notion  so  prevalent  at  the  North  that  there 
is  a  real  antagonism,  or  that  the  system  of  the  South  is  hostile  to  Northern 
interests ;  the  weakened  union  sentimpnt,  and  the  utter  debauchment,  the 
absolute  traitorism  of  a  portion  of  the  Northern  people,  not  only  to  the 
Union,  but  to  Democratic  institutions,  and  to  the  cause  of  civilization  on 
this  continent ;  all  these,  with  the  minor  and  mp,st  innumerable  mischiefs 
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that  this  mighty  world-wide  imposture  has  engendered  or  drags  in  its 
midst,  rest  upon  the  dogma,  the  single  assumption,  the  sole  elementary 
foundation  falsehood,  that  a  negro  is  a  black  man.” 

This  bold  ground  is  not  as  often  taken  at  the  South  as  by 
desperate  bidders  for  Southern  confidence  among  ourselves. 
I  have  heard  Christian  men,  however,  when  pushed  for  a 
justification  of  the  sealing  up  of  the  printed  Bible,  of  the  legal 
disregard  of  marriage,  of  giving  power  to  rascally  traders  to 
forcibly  separate  families,  and  so  on,  refer  to  it  as  a  hypothesis 
not  at  all  to  be  scouted  under  such  circumstances.  Yet,  as 
they  did  so,  there  stood  behind  their  chairs,  slaves,  in  whose 
veins  ran  more  Anglo-Saxon  blood  than  of  any  African  race’s 
blood,  and  among  their  other  slaves,  it  is  probable  there  were 
many  descendants  of  Nubians,  Moors,  Egyptians,  and  Indians, 
all  interbred  with  white  and  true  negro  tribes,  so  that  it 
would  be  doubtful  if  there  remained  one  single  absolutely  pure 
negro,  to  which  animal  alone  their  argument  would  strictly 
apply.  If  the  right  or  expediency  of  denying  the  means  of 
preparing  themselves  for  freedom  to  these  beings  could  even 
be  held  to  be  coexistent  with  the  evident  preponderance  in 
them  of  certain  qualities  of  form,  colour,  etc.,  the  number  of 
those  who  are  held  unjustly  or  inexpediently  in  the  bonds  of 
a  perpetual  slavery  is  already  quite  large  in  the  South,  and  is 
gradually  but  surely  increasing — is  increasing  much  more 
rapidly  than  are  their  means  of  cultivating  habits  which  are 
necessary  to  be  cultivated,  before  the  manliest  child  of  white 
men  is  capable  of  enjoying  freedom. 

There  are  but  two  methods  of  vindicating  the  habit  of  de¬ 
pending  on  the  labour  of  slaves  for  the  development  of  wealth 
in  the  land,  which  appear  to  me,  on  the  face  of  them, 
entitled  to  be  treated  gravely.  One  of  these,  assuming  the 
beings  held  in  slavery  to  be  as  yet  generally  incompetent  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  a  civilized  manner,  and  dangerous 
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to  the  life  as  well  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  civilized  people  who 
hold  them  in  slavery,  argues  that  it  is  necessary  for  their 
humane  maintenance,  and  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring  an 
increase  of  the  disposition  and  strength  of  mind  and  vhll 
which  has  always  been  felt  a  source  of  danger  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  their  masters,  that  all  the  present  laws  for  their 
mental  repression  should  be  rigidly  maintained.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  I  think,  that  there  is  some  ground  for  this  as¬ 
sumption.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  also  argued  that  the  same 
necessity  requires  that  these  beings,  and  with  them  all  these 
laws,  should  be  carried  on  to  territory  now  free  from  them, 
we  are  called  upon  to  give  a  sober  consideration  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  is  based  upon  it.  This  I  shall  do  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  other  method  to  which  I  refer  assumes  that  by 
having  a  well-defined  class  set  apart  for  drudging  and  servile 
labour,  the  remainder  of  a  community  may  be  preserved  free 
from  the  demeaning  habits  and  traits  of  character  which,  it  is 
alleged,  servile  and  menial  obligations  and  the  necessity  of  a 
constant  devotion  to  labour  are  sure  to  fix  upon  those  who  are 
subject  to  them.  Hence  a  peculiar  advantage  in  morals  and 
in  manners  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  superior  class  of  a 
community  so  divided.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
no  method  of  justifying  slavery,  which  is  more  warmly 
cherished  by  those  interested  to  maintain  it,  than  this.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  none  which  planters  are  more  ready  to 
suggest  to  their  guests.^ 

*  From  an  “  Address  on  Climatology,^’  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  by  Dr. 
Barton,  of  New  Orleans: — 

The  institution  of  slavery  operates  by  contrast  and  comparison  ;  it  elevates 
the  tone  of  the  superior,  adds  to  its  refinement,  allows  more  time  to  cultivate  the 
mind,  exalts  the  standard  in  morals,  manners,  and  intellectual  endowments ; 
operates  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  evil  disposed,  leaving  the  upper  race  purer, 
while  it  really  preserves  from  degradation,  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  the  inferior, 
which  we  see  is  their  uniform  destiny  when  left  to  themselves.  The  slaves  constitute 
essentially  the  lowest  class,  and  society  is  immeasurably  benefitted  by  having  this 
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No  sensible  man  among  ns  sbnts  bis  eyes  to  tbe  ignorance, 
meanness,  vice,  and  misery  wbicb  accompanies  onr  general 
prosperity ;  no  class  of  statesmen,  no  politicians  or  dema¬ 
gogues,  no  v^riters  deny  or  ignore  it.  It  is  canvassed,  pub¬ 
lished,  studied,  struggled  with,  by  all  honest  men,  and  this  not 
in  our  closets  alone,  but  in  our  churches,  our  legislatures,  our 
colleges,  our  newspapers,  our  families.  We  are  constantly 
urging,  constantly  using  means  for  discovering  it  and  setting 
it  forth  plainly.  We  commission  able  men  to  make  a  business 
of  bringing  it  to  the  light,  and  we  publish  the  statistics  which 
their  labours  supply  as  legislative  documents  to  be  circu- 


class,  which  constitutes  the  offensive  fungus^ — the  great  cancer  of  civilized  life — a 
vast  burthen  and  expense  to  every  community,  under  surveillance  and  control ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  under  direction  as  an  efficient  agent  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  community.  The  history  of  the  world 
furnishes  no  institution  under  similar  management,  where  so  much  good  actually 
results  to  the  governors  and  the  governed  as  this  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America/^ 

“  It  is  by  the  existence  of  slavery,  exempting  so  large  a  portion  of  our  citizens 
from  labour,  that  we  have  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits.” — Governor  Hammond 
in  South.  Literary  Mess, 

“  Would  you  do  a  benefit  to  the  horse  or  the  ox,  by  giving  him  a  cultivated 
understanding,  or  fine  feelings  ?  So  far  as  the  mere  labourer  has  the  pride,  the 
knowledge,  or  the  aspirations  of  a  free  man,  he  is  unfitted  for  his  situation,  and 
must  doubly  feel  its  infelicity.  If  there  are  sordid,  servile,  and  laborious  offices  to  be 
performed,  is  it  not  better  that  there  should  be  sordid,  servile,  and  laborious  beings 
to  perform  them  — Chancellor  Harper  ;  Address  to  South  Carolina  Institute. 

“  The  relations  between  the  North  and  the  South  are  very  analogous  to  those 
which  subsisted  between  Greece  and  the  Roman  Empire,  after  the  subjugation  of 
Achaia  by  the  Consul  Mummius.  The  dignity  and  energy  of  the  Roman  character, 
conspicuous  in  war  and  in  politics,  were  not  easily  tamed  and  adjusted  to  the  arts  of 
industry  and  litei'atiire.  The  degenerate  and  pliant  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  handicraft  and  polite  professions.  We  learn  from  the  vigorous 
invective  of  Juvenal,  that  they  were  the  most  useful  and  capable  of  servants, 
whether  as  pimps  or  professors  of  rhetoric.  Obsequious,  dexterous,  and  I'eady,  the 
versatile  Greeks  monopolized  the  business  of  teaching,  publishing,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  Roman  Empire — allowing  their  masters  ample  leisure  for  the, 
service  of  the  State,  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  field.” — Richmond  Enquirer, 
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lated  at  the  general  expense,  in  order  that  our  misfortune 
may  be  as  well  known  and  as  exactly  comprehended  as 
possible. 

From  much  of  all  this,  which  so  painfully  and  anxiously 
concerns  us,  we  are  told  that  the  South  is  free.  We  are 
told  that  what  we  bewail  is  seen  at  the  South  to  be  the  result 
of  a  mistaken  social  system  ;  that  the  South  escapes  that  re¬ 
sult  by  slavery.  We  do  not  deny,  we  daily  acknowledge  that 
there  are  mistakes  in  our  system ;  we  endeavour  to  remedy 
them ;  and  we  not  unfrequently  have  to  acknowledge  that  in 
doing  so,  we  have  made  some  of  our  bad  things  worse.  Does 
slavery  relieve  all  ?  And  without  compensation  ?  We  often 
find,  upon  a  thorough  review,  that  our  expedients,  while  they 
have  for  a  time  seemed  to  produce  very  valuable  results, 
have  in  fact  corrected  one  evil  by  creating  or  enhancing 
another.  We  have  borrowed  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In 
this  way  we  find  investigation  and  discussion  to  be  constantly 
essential  to  prevent  errors  and  mistakes  from  being  exagge¬ 
rated  and  persevered  in  unnecessarily.  Thus  we — our  honestly 
humane  part  at  least — are  ever  calling  for  facts,  ever  publish¬ 
ing,  proclaiming,  discussing  the  facts  of  our  evil.  It  is 
only  those  whose  selfish  interest  is  thought  by  themselves  to 
be  served  by  negligence,  who  resist  investigation  and  publi¬ 
cation,  who  avoid  discussion.  Thus  we  come  to  habitually 
associate  much  activity  of  discussion,  much  consideration, 
much  publication  with  improvement — often  no  doubt  erro¬ 
neously — still  it  is  natural  and  rational  that  when  we  find 
no  discussion  of  facts,  no  pubhcation,  no  consideration,  where 
we  find  general  consideration  and  general  discussion  prac¬ 
tically  prevented  by  a  forcible  resistance  to  publication, 
we  cannot  but  suspect  there  is  something  sadly  need¬ 
ing  to  be  made  better.  And  this  last  we  do  find  to  be 
the  case  at  the  South,  and  with  regard  to  slavery.  Why, 
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if  their  system  has  snch  tangible  evidence  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  any  citizen^  do  they 
object  ■  to  its  alleged  disadvantages  being  set  forth  for  con- 
sideration,  and,  if  it  shonld  happen,  discussion  ?  True,  Ave 
may  be  wrong,  we  may  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this, 
our  constant  publication  and  challenge  to  discussion  is  a  good 
thing.  Perhaps  if  we  were  better,  we  should  talk  less,  know 
less  of  what  evil  remained  to  be  gradually  grovm  out  of.  It 
might  be  found  that  the  constant  consideration  of  our  evil  had 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  us.  But  I  have  not  found  that  the 
people  of  the  South  are  inclined  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  close 
their  ears,  and  bar  their  imaginations  to  the  same  evil. 
With  the  misery  which  prevails  among  us.  Southerners  gene¬ 
rally  appear  to  be,  indeed,  more  familiar  than  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  of  our  home  philanthropists.  Great  as  it  is,  it  is 
really  over-estimated  at  the  South — over-estimated  in  the 
aggregate  at  least;  for  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  sufferings  of  individuals.  South  of  Virginia,  an 
intelligent  man  or  Avoman  is  rarely  met  Avho  does  not  main¬ 
tain,  with  the  utmost  apparent  confidence,  that  the  people  who 
do  the  Avork  of  the  North  are,  on  the  whole,  harder  driven, 
worse  fed,  and  more  destitute  of  comfort  than  are  the  slaves  at 
the  South,  taking  an  average  of  both  classes  ;  and  this  I  heard 
assumed  by  gentlemen,  the  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  whose 
OAvn  slaves,  according  to  their  statement  to  me,  aaduM  not 
equal  the  average  monthly  expenses  of  an  equal  number  of 
the  poorest  class  of  labourers  I  have  ever  known  at  the 
North.  I  have  heard  it  assumed  by  planters,  who  not  only  did 
not  themselves  enjoy,  but  who  never  imagined  or  aspired  to  a 
tithe  of  the  comfort  to  which  most  journeymen  mechanics 
Avhom  I  have  knoAvn  are  habituated.  I  have  heard  it  assumed 
by  gentlemen,  nine-tenths  of  Avhose  neighbours  for  a  hundred 
miles  around  them  lived  in  a  manner  which,  if  witnessed  at 
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the  North,  -would  have  made  them  objects  of  compassion  to 
the  majority  of  our  day-labourers. 

A  gentleman  coming  up  the  Mississippi,  just  after  a  recent 

Southern  Commercial  Convention”  at  Memphis,  says : 

“  For  tRree  days  I  have  been  sitting  at  a  table  three  times  a  day  opposite 
four  of  the  fire-eaters.  *  *  It  was  evident  that  they  were  sincere  : 

for  they  declared  to  one  another  the  belief  that  Providence  was  directing 
the  South  to  recommence  the  importation  of  Africans,  that  she  might  lead 
the  world  to  civilization  and  Christianity  through  its  dependence  upon  her 
soil  for  cotton.  All  their  conversation  was  consistent  with  this.  They 
believed  the  South  the  centre  of  Christianity  and  the  hope  of  the  world, 
while  they  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  North  were  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  their  own  negroes. 
Exclusive  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  and  politicians,  they 
evidently  imagined  the  wholo  population  of  the  North  to  be  quite  similar 
to  the  poor  white  population  of  the  South.  Yet  they  had  travelled  in  the 
North,  it  appeared.  I  could  only  conclude  that  their  observation  of 
northern  working  men  had  been  confined  to  the  Irish  operatives  of 
some  half-finished  western  railroad,  living  in  temporary  shanties  along  the 
route/’ 

I  have  even  found  tliat  conservative  men,  who  frankly 
acknowledged  the  many  bad  eflFects  of  slavery,  and  confessed 
the  conviction  that  the  Northern  Slave  States  were  ruined  by 
it ;  men  who  expressed  admiration  of  Cassius  Clay’s  course, 
and  acknowledged  no  little  sympathy  with  his  views,  and  who 
spoke  with  more  contempt  of  their  own  fanatics  than  of  the 
Abolitionists  themselves ;  that  such  men  were  inclined  to 
apologize  for  slavery,  and  for  their  own  course  in  acting 
politically  for  its  extension  and  perpetuation,  by  assuming 
certain  social  advantages  to  exist  where  it  prevailed.  There 
is  a  higher  tone  in  Southern  society  than  at  the  North/’ 
they  would  say,  which  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  greater 
leisure  which  slavery  secures  to  us.  There  is  less  anxiety  for 
wealth,  consequently  more  honesty.  This  also  leads  to  the 
habit  of  more  generous  living  and  of  hospitality,  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  South.” 
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I  think  that  there  is  a  type  of  character  resulting  in  a 
secondary  way  from  slavery,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  is  himself  a 
noble  example,  which  attracts  admiration  and  affection  in  a 
rare  manner.  I  shall  explain  this  secondary  action  of  slavery 
by-and-by.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  may 
be  the  good  results  of  slavery  in  the  way  I  shall  then  describe, 
this  so  constantly  asserted,  so  generally  conceded,  of  inducing 
a  higher  tone  ”  of  breeding,  and  especially  of  nourishing  the 
virtue  of  hospitality,  is  chimerical. 

Some  reader  may  at  once  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  South¬ 
erners  whom  he  has  met  are  unquestionably  better  bred 
people  than  are  common  at  the  North,  and  that  they  state  as 
their  experience  that  they  do  not  find  that  hospitality,  that 
honesty,  that  guilelessness  of  dealing  one  with  another  among 
the  people  of  the  North,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  at 
home.  It  would  remain  a  question,  whether  the  Southerners 
whom  the  reader  has  met  are  of  a  common  or  an  exceptional 
class ;  whether  it  is  to  slavery,  or  to  some  other  circumstance, 
they  owe  their  breeding ;  whether  this  other  cirqumstance  is 
dependent  on  slavery,  or  whether  it  may  exist  (and,  if  so, 
whether,  when  it  does  exist,  jt  produces  the  same  fruit)  quite 
independently  of  slavery.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  no 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  of  first  water  in  free  countries. 
A  comparison,  then,  must  be  a  comparison  of  numbers.  I 
shall,  by-and-by,  offer  the  reader  some  assistance  in  making  a 
comparison  of  this  kind.  And  if,  as  we  hear,  free-labour 
society  is  still  an  experiment,  and  one  of  the  results  of  that 
experiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  low  condition  of  portions  of 
our  community,  and  it  is  by  comparing  this  result  with  the 
condition  of  the  whites  of  the  South  that  we  must  judge  of 
the  success  of  the  experiment ;  it  may  again  be  a  question 
of  numbers.  As  to  experience  of  hospitality,  that  is  not  a 
question  of  quantity  or  of  quality  merely.  I  should  wish  to 
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ask  the  reader’s  Southern  authorities,  Where  and  with  whom 
has  your  experience  been,  North  and  South  ?”  And  if  with 
a  similar  class  and  in  similar  circumstances,  I  should  wish  to 
ask  further,  “  What  do  you  mean  by  hospitality  ?” 

I  think  that  the  error  which  prevails  in  the  South,  with 
regard  to  the  general  condition  of  our  working  people,  is 
much  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  a  different  standard  of 
comfort  is  used  by  most  persons  at  the  South  from  that 
known  at  the  North,  and  that  used  by  Northern  writers. 
People  at  the  South  are  content  and  happy  with  a  condition 
which  few  accept  at  the  North  unless  with  great  complaint, 
or  with  expressions  of  resignation  such  as  are  the  peculiar 
property  of  slaves  at  the  South.  If,  reader,  you  had  been 
travelling  all  day  through  a  country  of  the  highest  agricul¬ 
tural  capability,  settled  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
toward  nightfall  should  be  advised  by  a  considerate  stranger 
to  ride  five  miles  further,  in  order  to  reach  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Brown,  because  Mr.  Brown,  being  a  well-to-do  man,  and 
a  right  good  fellow,  had  built  an  uncommonly  good  house, 
and  got  it  well  furnished,  had  a  score  of  servants,  and  being 
at  a  distance  from  neighbours,  was  always  glad  to  entertain 
a  respectable  stranger — after  hearing  this,  as  you  continued 
your  ride  somewhat  impatiently  in  the  evening  chill,  what 
consolations  would  your  imagination  find  in  the  prospect 
before  you?  My  New  England  and  New  York  experience 
would  not  forbid  the  hope  of  a  private  room,  where  I  could, 
in  the  first  place,  wash  off  the  dust  of  the  road,  and  make 
some  change  of  clothing  before  being  admitted  to  a  family 
apartment.  This  family  room  would  be  curtained  and  car¬ 
peted,  and  glowing  softly  with  the  light  of  sperm  candles  or 
a  shaded  lamp.  When  I  entered  it,  I  could  expect  that  a 
couch  or  an  arm-chair,  and  a  fragrant  cup  of  tea,  with  refined 
sugar,  and  wholesome  bread  of  wheaten  flour,  leavened, 
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would  be  offered  me.  I  sbonld  think  it  likely  that  I  conld 
then  have  the  snatch  of  Tannhauser  or  Trovatore,  which  had 
been  running  faintly  in  my  head  all  day,  fingered  clearly  out 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  upon  a  pianoforte.  I  should  then 
look  with  perfect  confidence  to  being  able  to  refer  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  or  Longfellow,  or  Dickens,  if  anything  I  had  seen  or 
thought  during  the  day  had  haply  led  me  to  wish  to  do  so. 
I  should  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  clean,  sweet  bed, 
where  I  could  sleep  alone  and  undisturbed,  until  possibly  in 
the  morning  a  jug  of  hot  water  should  be  placed  at  my  door, 
to  aid  the  removal  of  a  traveller’s  rigid  beard.  I  should 
expect  to  draw  a  curtain  from  before  a  window,  to  lift  the 
sash  without  effort,  to  look  into  a  garden  and  fill  my  lungs 
with  fragrant  air ;  and  I  should  be  certain  when  I  came  down 
of  a  royal  breakfast.  A  man  of  these  circumstances  in  this 
rich  country,  he  -will  be  asking  my  opinion  of  his  fruits.  A 
man  of  his  disposition  cannot  exist  in  the  country  without 
ladies,  and  ladies  cannot  exist  in  the  country  without  flowers ; 
and  might  I  not  hope  for  the  refinement  which  decks  even 
the  table  with  them  ?  and  that  the  breakfast  would  be  a  meal 
as  well  as  a  feed — an  institution  of  mental  and  moral  suste¬ 
nance  as  well  as  of  palatable  nourishment  to  the  body  ?  My 
horse  I  need  hardly  look  after,  if  he  be  a  sound  brute  — good 
stables,  litter,  oats,  hay,  and  water,  grooming,  and  discretion 
in  their  use,  will  never  be  wanting  in  such  a  man’s  house  in 
the  country. 

In  what  civilized  region,  after  such  advice,  would  such 
thoughts  be  preposterous,  unless  in  the  Slave  States  ?  Not 
but  that  such  men  and  such  houses,  such  family  and  home 
comforts  may  be  found  in  the  South.  I  have  found  them  — 
a  dozen  of  them,  delightful  homes.  But  then  in  a  hundred 
cases  where  I  received  such  advice,  and  heard  houses  and 
men  so  described,  I  did  not  find  one  of  the  things  imagined 
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above,  nor  anything  ranging  witli  tliem.  In  my  last  journey 
of  nearly  three  months  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Upper  James  Eiver,  I  saw  not  only  none  of  those  things, 
1‘eceived  none  of  those  attentions,  but  I  saw  and  met  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  after  such  a 
promise,  I  slept  in  a  room  with  others,  in  a  bed  which  stank, 
supplied  with  but  one  sheet,  if  with  any ;  I  washed  with 
utensils  common  to  the  whole  household ;  I  found  no  garden, 
no  flowers,  no  fruit,  no  tea,  no  cream,  no  sugar,  no  bread ; 
(for  corn  pone — let  me  assert,  in  parenthesis,  though  possibly, 
as  tastes  differ,  a  very  good  thing  of  its  kind  for  ostriches — is 
not  bread :  neither  does  even  flour,  salt,  fat,  and  water,  stirred 
together  and  warmed,  constitute  bread ;)  no  curtains,  no 
lifting  windows  (thre6  times  out  of  four  absolutely  no  windows), 
no  couch — if  one  reclined  in  the  family  room  it  was  on  the 
bare  floor — for  there  were  no  carpets  or  mats.  For  all  that, 
the  house  swarmed  with  vermin.  There  was  no  hay,  no 
straw,  no  oats  (but  mouldy  corn  and  leaves  of  maize),  no 

discretion,  no  care,  no  honesty,  at  the - there  was  no  stable, 

but  a  log-pen ;  and  besides  this,  no  other  out-house  but  a 
smoke-house,  a  corn-house,  and  a  range  of  nigger  houses. 

In  nine-tenths  of  the  houses  south  of  Yirginia,  in  which  I 
was  obliged,  making  all  reasonable  endeavour  to  find  the  best, 
to  spend  the  night,  there  were  none  of  these  things.  And 
most  of  these  had  been  recommended  to  me  by  disinterested 
persons  on  the  road  as  being  better  than  ordinary — houses 
where  they  “  sot  up  for  travellers  and  had  things.”  From 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  banks  of  James,  I  did  not 
(that  I  remember)  see,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  towns, 
a  thermometer,  nor  a  book  of  Shakespeare,  nor  a  pianoforte 
or  sheet  of  music ;  nor  the  light  of  a  carcel  or  other  good 
centre-table  or  reading-lamp,  nor  an  engraving  or  copy  of  any 
kind,  of  a  work  of  art  of  the  slightest  merit.  I  am  not  speak- 
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ing  of  wliat  are  commonly  called/^ poor  whites;”  a  large 
majority  of  all  these  houses  were  the  residences  of  share¬ 
holders,  a  considerable  proportion  cotton-planters. 

Those  who  watch  the  enormous  export  of  cotton  from  the 
South,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  reckon  up  its  value,  as  it 
goes  forward,  million  on  million,  hundred  million  on  hundred 
million,  year  after  year,  say  that  it  is  incomprehensible,  if  it 
be  not  incredible,  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  not  rich 
and  living  in  luxury  unknown  elsewhere.  It  is  asking  too 
much  that  such  statements  as  I  have  made  should  be  received 
without  any  explanation.  I  have  found  this  to  be  so,  and  so 
far  as  the  explanation  appears  in  the  attendant  social  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  country,  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  it  forth,  sus¬ 
taining  the  accuracy  of  my  report  by  the  evidence  of  com¬ 
petent  Southern  witnesses. 

William  H.  Gregg,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  in  a  report  to  the  directors  of  the  Granite- 
ville  Manufacturing  Company  of  that  State,  describes  at  length 
the  condition  of  the  operatives  of  the  company,  whom  he  states 
to  have  been  drawn  originally  ‘‘from  the  poor  of  Edgefield, 
Barnwell  and  Lexington  districts.”  These  are  cotton-growing 
districts  of  South  Carolina,  better  supplied  than  usual  with 
the  ordinary  advantages  of  civilized  communities.  Eor 
instance,  by  reference  to  the  census  returns,  I  find  that  they 
are  provided  with  public  schools  at  the  rate  of  one  to  less  than 
thirty  square  miles,  while  within  the  State,  inclusive  of  its 
several  towns,  there  is  but  one  public  school,  on  an  average, 
to  every  forty  square  miles.  There  are  churches  within  these 
districts,  one  to  about  seventeen  square  miles ;  throughout 
the  State,  including  Charleston  and  its  other  cities,  one  to 
every  twenty-five  square  miles.  In  Georgia  the  average  is 
one  to  thirty-two  square  miles.  With  the  condition  of  the 
newer  cotton  States,  in  these  respects,  that  of  Edgefield, 
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Barnwell,  and  Lexington,  would  be  found  to  compare  still 
more  favourably  for  the  poor.  In  Lexington  there  is  even  a 
theological  seminary.  What,  nevertheless,  there  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  available  to  the  people  at  large,  Mr.  Gregg  indicates 
by  his  statement  of  what  advantages  they  possess  who  have 
come  to  Graniteville. 

“  When  they  were  first  brought  together,  the  seventy-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  grown  girls  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  were  a  by-word 
around  fche  country  ;  that  reproach  has  long  since  been  removed.  We 
have  night,  Sunday,  and  week-day  schools.  Singing-masters,  music- 
teachers,  writing-masters,  and  itinerant  lecturers  all  find  patronage  in 
Graniteville  where  the  people  can  easily  earn  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  usual  luxuries  of  country  life.’'  *  * 

“  To  get  a  steady  supply  of  workmen,  a  population  must  be  collected 
which  ivill  regard  themselves  as  a  community ;  and  two  essential  elements 
are  necessary  to  tlie  building  up,  moral  growth,  and  stability  of  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  people,  namely,  a  church  and  a  school-house.”  ^ 

“I  can  safely  say  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  comfortahle  homes  in 
order  to  procure  families,  that  will  atford  labourers  of  the  best  kind.  A 
large  manufacturing  establishment  located  anywhere  in  the  State,  away 
from  a  town  and  in  a  healthy  situation,  will  soon  collect  around  it  a  popu¬ 
lation  who,  however  poor,  with  proper  moral  restraints  thrown  around 
them,  will  soon  develope  all  the  elements  of  good  society.  Self-respect 
and  attachment  to  the  place  will  soon  find  tlieir  way  into  the  minds  of  such, 
while  intelligence,  morality,  and  well  directed  industry,  will  not  fail  to 
acquire  position," 

What  tbe  poor  people  of  Edgefield,  Barnwell,  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  districts  needed  was,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  be  led  ‘‘  to 
regard  themselves  as  a  community for  this  purpose  the 
nuclei  of  ^‘a  church  and  a  schoolhouse”  are  declared  to  be 
essential,  to  which  must  be  added,  such  other  stimulants  to 
improvement  as  ^‘singing  and  writing  schools,  itinerant 
lecturers,”  etc.,  etc.  In  short,  the  power  of  obtaining,  as 
the  result  of  their  labour,  ‘‘the  necessaries  of  life,”  “the 
usual  luxuries  of  country  life,”  or,  in  two  words,  which  cover 
and  include  church,  school,  music  and  lecture,  as  well  as 
bread,  cleanliness,  luxuries  and  necessities,  “comfortable 
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homes.’’  It  was  simply  by  making  possible  to  them  what 
before  had  not  been  possible,  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
comfortable  civilized  home,  that  Mr.  Gregg  was  enabled  in 
a  few  years  to  announce,  as  he  did,  that,  from  extreme 
poverty  and  want,  they  have  become  a  thrifty,  happy,  and 
contented  people.” 

The  present  system  of  American  slavery,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  advantages  of  wealth  which  the  cotton  monopoly 
is  supposed  to  offer,  prevents  the  people  at  large  from  having 
comfortable  homes,”  in  the  sense  intended  by  Mr.  Gregg. 
For  nine-tenths  of  the  citizens,  comfortable  homes,  as  the 
words  would  be  understood  by  the  mass  of  citizens  of  the 
North  and  of  England,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Gregg,  are,  under 
present  arrangements,  out  of  the  question. 

Examine  almost  any  rural  district  of  the  South,  study  its 
history,  and  this  will  be  as  evident  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Gregg  in 
the  case  of  those  to  which  his  attention  was  especially  called. 
These,  to  be  sure,  contained,  probably,  a  large  proportion  of 
very  poor  soil.  But  how  is  it  in  a  district  of  entirely  rich 
soil?  Suppose  it  to  be  of  twenty  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  six  hundred,  all  told,  and  with  an  ordinarily 
convenient  access  by  river  navigation  to  market.  The  whole 
of  the  available  cotton  land  in  this  case  will  probably  be 
owned  by  three  or  four  men,  and  on  these  men  the  demand 
for  cotton  will  have  had,  let  us  suppose,  its  full  effect.  Their 
tillage  land  will  be  comparatively  well  cultivated.  Their 
houses  will  be  comfortable,  their  furniture  and  their  food 
luxurious.  They  will,  moreover,  not  only  have  secured  the  best 
land  on  which  to  apply  their  labour,  but  the  best  brute  force,  the 
best  tools,  and  the  best  machinery  for  ginning  and  pressing, 
all  superintended  by  the  best  class  of  overseers.  The  cotton 
of  each  will  be  shipped  at  the  best  season,  perhaps  all  at 
once,  on  a  boat,  or  by  trains  expressly  engaged  at  the  lowest 
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rates  of  freight.  It  will  everywhere  receive  special  attention 
and  care,  because  it  forms  together  a  parcel  of  great  value. 
The  merchants  will  watch  the  markets  closely  to  get  the 
best  prices  for  it,  and  when  sold  the  cash  returns  to  each 
proprietor  will  be  enormously  large.  As  the  expenses  of 
raising  and  marketing  cotton  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  planters  nearly  always  imme¬ 
diately  reinvest  their  surplus  funds  in  slaves ;  and  as  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  large  capitalists  engaged  in  cotton¬ 
growing  to  make  a  strong  competition  for  the  limited 
number  of  slaves  which  the  breeding  States  can  supply,  it  is 
evident  that  the  price  of  a  slave  will  always  be  as  high  as  the 
product  of  his  labour,  under  the  best  management,  on  the 
most  valuable  land,  and  with  every  economical  advantage 
which  money  can  procure,  will  warrant. 

But  suppose  that  there  are  in  the  district  besides  these 
three  or  four  large  planters,  their  families  and  their  slaves, 
a  certain  number  of  whites  who  do  not  own  slaves.  The 
fact  of  their  being  non-slaveholders  is  evidence  that  they 
are  as  yet  without  capital.  In  this  case  one  of  two  tendencies 
must  soon  be  developed.  Either  being  stimulated  by  the 
high  price  of  cotton  they  will  grow  industrious,  will  accu¬ 
mulate  capital  and  purchase  slaves,  and  owning  slaves  will 
require  a  larger  amount  of  land  upon  which  to  work  them 
than  they  require  for  their  own  labour  alone,  thus  being 
led  to  buy  out  one  of  the  other  planters,  or  to  move  else¬ 
where  themselves  before  they  have  acquired  an  established 
improvement  of  character  from  their  prosperity ;  or,  secondly, 
they  will  not  purchase  slaves,  but  either  expend  currently 
for  their  own  comfort,  or  hoard  the  results  of  their  labonr. 
If  they  hoard  they  will  acquire  no  increase  of  comfort  or  im¬ 
provement  of  character  on  account  of  the  demand.  If  they 
spend  all  their  earnings,  these  mil  not  be  sufficient,  however 
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profitable  tbeir  cotton  culture  may  be  supposed,  to  purchase 
luxuries  much  superior  to  those  furnished  to  the  slaves  of 
the  planters,  because  the  local  demand,  being  limited  to 
some  fifty  white  families,  in  the  whole  district  of  twenty 
square  miles,  is  not  enough  to  draw  luxuries  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  unless  they  are  brought  by  special  order,  and  at 
great  expense  from  the  nearest  shipping  port.  Nor  is  it 
possible  for  such  a  small  number  of  whites  to  maintain  a 
church  or  a  newspaper,  nor  yet  a  school,  unless  it  is  one 
established  by  a  planter,,  or  two  or  three  planters,  and  really 
of  a  private  and  very  expensive  character. 

Suppose,  again,  another  district  in  which  either  the  land  is 
generally  less  productive  or  the  market  less  easy  of  access 
than  in  the  last,  or  that  both  is  the  case.  The  stimulus  of 
the  cotton  demand  is,  of  course,  proportionately  lessened.  In 
this  case,  equally  with  the  last,  the  richest  soils,  and  those 
most  convenient  to  the  river  or  the  railroad,  if  there  happens 
to  be  much  choice  in  this  respect,  will  assuredly  be  possessed 
by  the  largest  capitalists,  that  is,  the  largest  slaveholders, 
who  may  nevertheless  be  men  of  but  moderate  wealth  and 
limited  information.  If  so,  their  standard  of  comfort  will  yet 
be  low,  and  their  demand  will  consequently  take  effect  very 
slowly  in  increasing  the  means  of  comfort,  and  rendering 
facilities  for  obtaining  instruction  more  accessible  to  their 
neighbours.  But  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
of  the  district  in  its  distance  from  market,  that  their  sales  of 
cotton,  the  sole  export  of  the  district,  are  very  profitable,  and 
that  the  demand  for  cotton  is  constantly  increasing.  A 
similar  condition  with  regard  to  the  chief  export  of  a  free 
labour  community  would  inevitably  tend  to  foster  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  industry  of  a  large  number  of  people.  It  has  this 
effect  with  only  a  very  limited  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
plantation  district  consisting  in  large  part  as  they  must  of 
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slaves.  These  labourers  may  be  driven  to  work  harder,  and 
may  be  furnished  with  better  tools  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  cotton  which  is  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
luxuries  which  the  planter  is  learning  to  demand  for  himself, 
but  it  is  for  himself  and  for  his  family  alone  that  these 
luxuries  will  be  demanded.  The  wages — or  means  of  de¬ 
manding  home  comfort — of  the  workmen  are  not  at  all 
influenced  by  the  cotton  demand :  the  effect,  therefore,  in  en¬ 
larging  and  cheapening  the  local  supply  of  the  means  of  home 
comfort  will  be  almost  inappreciable,  while  the  impulse  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  planter’s  mind  is  almost  wholly  directed  toward 
increasing  the  cotton  crop  through  the  labour  of  his  slaves 
alone.  His  demand  upon  the  whites  of  the  district  is  not 
materially  enlarged  in  any  way.  The  slave  population  of  the 
district  will  be  increased  in  number,  and  its  labour  more 
energetically  directed,  and  soon  the  planters  will  find  the  soil 
they  possess  growing  less  productive  from  their  increasing 
drafts  upon  it.  There  is  plenty  of  rich  unoccupied  land  to 
be  had  for  a  dollar  an  acre  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  West, 
still  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  move  all  the  stock,  human, 
equine,  and  bovine,  and  all  the  implements  and  machinery  of 
a  large  plantation.  Hence,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  with 
an  importation  from  Yirginia  of  purchased  slaves,  there  will 
be  an  active  demand  among  the  slaveholders  for  all  the  re¬ 
maining  land  in  the  district  on  which  cotton  can  be  profitably 
grown.  Then  sooner  or  later,  and  with  a  rapidity  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  effect  of  the  cotton  demand,  the  white  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  district  divides,  one  part,  consisting  of  a  few 
slaveholders,  obtains  possession  of  all  the  valuable  cotton 
land,  and  monopolizes  for  a  few  white  families  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  cotton  demand.  A  second  part  removes  with  its 
slaves,  if  it  possess  any,  from  the  district,  while  a  third  con¬ 
tinues  to  occupy  the  sand  hills,  or  sometimes  perhaps  takes 
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possession  of  the  exhausted  land  which  has  been  vacated  hy 
the  large  planters,  because  they,  with  all  their  superior  skill 
and  advantages  of  capital,  could  not  cultivate  it  longer  with 
profit.^ 

The  population  of  the  district,  then,  will  consist  of  the 
large  landowners  and  slaveowners,  who  are  now  so  few  in 
number  as  to  he  unnoticeable  either  as  producers  or  con¬ 
sumers  ;  of  their  slaves,  who  are  producers  but  not  consumers 
(to  any  important  extent),  and  of  this  forlorn  hope  of  poor 
whites,  who  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  commercial  world,  neither 
producers  nor  consumers.  The  contemplation  from  a  distance 
of  their  condition,  is  a  part  of  the  price  which  is  paid  by  those 
who  hold  slavery  to  be  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  it  main¬ 
tains  a  race  of  gentlemen.  Some  occasionally  flinch  for  a 
moment,  in  observing  it,  and  vainly  urge  that  something 
should  be  done  to  render  it  less  appalling.  Touching  their 
ignorance,  for  instance,  said  Governor  Seabrooke  of  South 
Carolina,  addressing  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  years 
ago 

“  Education  has  been  provided  by  the  Legislature,  but  for  one  class  o» 
the  citizens  of  the  State,  which  is  the  wealthy  class.  For  the  middle  and 
poorer  classes  of  society  it  has  done  nothing,  since  no  organized  system 
has  been  adopted  for  that  purpose.  You  have  appropriated  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  free  schools  ;  but,  under  the- present  mode  of 
applying  it,  that  liberality  is  really  the  profusion  of  the  prodigal, .  rather 
than  the  judicious  generosity  which  confers  real  benefit.  The  few  who 
are  educated  at  public  expense  in  those  excellent  and  truly  useful  institu- 


^  The  business  committee  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Agricultural  Society 
reported,  Aug.  9,  1855  : — 

“  Our  old  fields  are  enlarging,  our  homesteads  have  been  decreasing  fearfully 
in  number.  *  *  ’J'  We  are  not  only  losing  some  of  our  most  energetic  and  useful 

citizens  to  supply  the  bone  and  sinew  of  other  States,  but  we  are  losing  our  slave 
population,  which  is  the  true  wealth  of  the  State,  our  stocks  of  hogs,  horses,  mules, 
and  cattle  are  diminishing  in  size  and  decreasing  in  number,  and  our  purses  are 
strained  for  the  last  cent  to  supply  their  places  from  the  North-western  States.” 
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tions,  the  Arsenal  and  Citadel  Academies  [military  schools],  form  almost 
the  only  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Ten  years  ago,  twenty 
thousand  adults,  besides  children,  were  unable  to  read  or  write,  in  South 
Carolina.  Has  our  free-school  system  dispelled  any  of  this  ignorance? 
Are  tliere  not  any  reasonable  fears  to  be  entertained  that  the  number  has 
increased  since  that  period  ?” 

Since  then,  G-overnor  Adams,  in  another  message  to  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature,  vainly  urging  the  appointment  of 
a  superintendent  of  popular  education,  said  : — 

“Make,  at  least,  this  effort,  and  if  it  results  in  nothing— if,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  insurmountable  difficulties  in  our  condition,  no  improvement 
can  be  made  on  the  present  system,  and  the  poor  of  the  land  are  hope¬ 
lessly  doomed  to  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime — you  will,  at  least,  feel 
conscious  of  having  done  your  duty,  and  the  public  anxiety  on  the  subject 
will  be  quieted.” 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  there  should  be  some  anxiety  with 
at  least  that  portion  of  the  public  not  accustomed  to  look  at 
public  affairs  in  the  large  way  of  South  Carolina  legislators, 
when  the  travelling  agent  of  a  religious  tract  society  can  read 
from  his  diary  in  a  church  in  Charleston,  such  a  record  as 
this  : — 

“  Visited  sixty  families,  numbering  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  souls 
over  ten  years  of  age  ;  only  twenty-three  could  read,  and  seventeen  write. 
Forty-one  families  destitute  of  the  Bible.  Average  of  their  going  to 
church,  once  in  seven  years.  Several,  between  thii'ty  and  forty-five  years 
old,  had  heard  but  one  or  two  sermons  in  their  lives.  Some  grown-up 
youths  had  never  heard  a  sermon  or  prayer,  until  my  visit,  and  did  not 
know  of  such  a  being  as  the  Saviour ;  and  boys  and  girls,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  old,  did  not  know  who  made  them.  All  of  one  family  rushed  away 
when  I  knelt  to  pray,  to  a  neighbour’s,  begging  them  to  tell  what  I  meant 
by  it.  Other  families  fell  on  their  faces,  instead  of  kneeling.”* 

The  following  is  written  by  a  gentleman,  whose  name,” 
says  the  editor  of  De  Bow’s  Eeview,”  “  has  long  been  illus¬ 
trious  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  South.” 

“  All  of  you  must  be  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  class  of  people  I 
allude  to.  What  progress  have  they  made  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and 


*  Do  Bow’s  “  Review,”  vol,  xviii.  p.  790. 
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what  is  to  be  their  future  condition,  unless  some  mode  of  employment  be 
devised  to  improve  it  ?  A  noble  race  of  people !  reduced  to  a  condition 
but  little  above  the  wild  Indian  of  the  forest,  or  the  European  gipsy, 
without  education,  and,  in  many  instances,  unable  to  procure  the  food 
necessary  to  develop  the  natural  man.  They  seem  to  be  the  only  class  of 
people  in  our  State  who  are  not  disposed  to  emigrate  to  other  countries, 
while  our  wealthy  and  intelligent  citizens  are  leaving  us  by  scores,  taking 
with  them  the  treasures  which  have  been  accumulated  by  mercantile  thrift, 
as  well  as  by  the  growth  of  cotton  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of 
the  soil.” 

Says  Governor  Hammond,  also  of  Sontli  Carolina,  in  an 
address  before  the  South  Carolina  Institute  : — 

“  According  to  the  best  calculations  which,  in  the  absence  of  statistic 
facts,  can  be  made,  it  is  believed  that,  of  the  300,000  white  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina,  there  are  not  less  than  50,000,  whose  industry,  such  as  it 
is,  and  compensated  as  it  is,  is  not,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  and 
does  not  promise,  hereafter,  to  be,  adequate  to  procure  them,  honestly, 
such  a  support  as  every  white  person  in  this  country  is  and  feels  himself 
entitled  to. 

“  Some  cannot  be  said  to  work  at  all.  They  obtain  a  precarious  sub¬ 
sistence  by  occasional  jobs,  by  hunting,  by  fishing,  sometimes  by  plunder¬ 
ing  fields  or  folds,  and,  too  often,  by  what  is,  in  its  effects,  far  worse — 
trading  with  slaves,  and  seducing  them  to  plunder  for  their  benefit.” 


In  another  part  of  the  same  address,  Governor  Hammond 
says,  that  ^18  or,  at  the  most  g  19,  will  cover  the  whole 
necessary  annual  cost  of  a  full  supply  of  wholesome  and 
palatable  food,  purchased  in  the  market meaning,  generally, 
in  South  Carolina.  From  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts, 
it  will  be  evident  that  g  19  per  annum  is  high  wages  for  the 
labour  of  one-sixth  of  all  the  white  population  of  South 
Carolina — and  that  one-sixth  exclusive  of  the  classes  not 
obliged  to  labour  for  their  living. 

South  Carolina  affords  the  fairest  example  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Southern  policy,  because  it  is  the  oldest  cotton  State, 
and  because  slavery  has  been  longest  and  most  strongly  and 
completely  established  there.  But  the  same  laws  are  seen  in 
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operation  leading  to  the  same  sure  results  everyvfhere.  Some 
carefully  compiled  statistics  of  the  seaboard  district  of  Georgia 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  (D),  showing  the  comparative  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  in  the  rich  sea- island  counties^  and  those 
in  their  rear,  the  latter  consisting  in  large  proportion  of  poor 
or  worn-out  lands.  I  recapitulate  here  the  more  exact  of 
these  statistics : — 

Population, — A  large  majority  of  the  whole  white  popula¬ 
tion  resides  within  the  barren  counties,  of  which  the  slave 
population  is  less  than  one-fourteenth  that  of  the  aggregate 
slave  population  of  the  whole. 

Wealth. — The  personal  estate  of  the  whites  of  these  upper 
counties  is,  on  an  average,  less  than  one-sixth  that  of  the 
others. 

Education. — As  the  wealthy  are  independent  of  public 
schools,  the  means  of  education  are  scarcely  more  available 
for  those  who  are  not  rich  in  one  than  the  other,  the  school- 
houses  being,  on  an  average,  ten  and  a  half  miles  apart  in  the 
less  populous,  thirteen  and  three-quarters  miles  apart  in  the 
more  populous. 

Religion. — It  is  widely  otherwise  as  to  churches.  In  the 
planting  counties,  there  is  a  house  of  worship  for  every 
twenty-nine  white  families ;  in  the  poor  white  counties,  one 
for  every  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  white  families.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact,  that  to  accommodate  all,  the  latter 
should  be  six  times  as  large,  their  average  value  is  less  than 
one-tenth  that  of  the  others ;  the  one  being  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  dollars,  the  other  eighty-nine  dollars. 

Commerce.— Bo  wholly  do  the  planters,  in  whose  hands 
is  the  wealth,  depend  on  their  factors  for  direct  supplies  from 
without,  the  capital  invested  in  trade,  in  the  coast  counties,  is 
but  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  to  each  inhabitant,  and  in 
the  upper  counties  it  is  but  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  From 
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the  remarks  on  temperance  it  would  seem  that  the  most  of 
this  capital  must  be  held  in  the  form  of  whiskey.  One 

store  ”  in  Liberty  county,  which  I  myself  entered,  contained, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  nothing  but  casks,  demijohns,  decanters, 
a  box  of  coffee,  a  case  of  tobacco,  and  some  powder  and  lead ; 
and  I  believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the  stock  in  trade  referred 
to  in  these  statistics  is  of  this  character.  It  was  mentioned  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  examined  this  district  with  a 
commercial  purpose,  that,  off  the  plantations,  there  was  no 
money  in  the  country — almost  literally,  no  money.  The 
dealings  even  of  the  merchants  or  tradesmen  seemed  to  be 
entirely  by  barter.  He  believed  there  were  many  full-grown 
men  who  had  never  seen  so  much  as  a  dollar  in  money  in 
their  lives. 

The  following  is  a  graphic  sketch  by  a  native  Georgian  of 
the  present  appearance  of  what  was  once  the  most  productive 
cotton  land  of  the  State : — 

“  The  classic  hut  occupied  a  lovely  spot,  overshadowed  by  majestic 
hickories,  towering  poplars,  and  strong-armed  oaks.  The  little  plain  on 
which  it  stood  was  terminated,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  feet  from  the 
door,  by  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  descended  rather  abruptly  to  a  noble 
spring,  that  gushed  joyously  forth  from  among  the  roots  of  a  stately  beech, 
at  its  foot.  The  stream  from  this  fountain  scarcely  burst  into  view,  before 
it  hid  itself  in  the  dark  shade  of  a  field  of  cane,  which  overspread  the  dale 
through  which  it  flowed,  and  marked  its  windings,  until  it  turned  from 
sight,  among  vine-covered  hills,  at  a  distance  far  beyond  that  to  which  the 
eye  could  have  traced  it,  without  the  help  of  its  evergreen  belt.  A  remark 
of  the  captain’s,  as  we  viewed  this  lovely  country,  v/ill  give  the  reader  my 
apology  for  the  minuteness  of  the  foregoing  description  :  ‘  These  lands,’ 
said  he,  ‘  will  never  wear  out.  Where  they  lie  level,  they  will  be  just  as 
good,  fifty  years  hence,  as  they  are  now.’  Forty-two  years  afterwards,  I 
visited  the  spot  on  which  he  stood  when  he  made  the  remark.  The  sun 
poured  his  whole  strength  upon  the  bald  hill  which  once  supported  the 
sequestered  school-house ;  many  a  deep-washed  gully  met  at  a  sickly  bog, 
where  had  gushed  the  limpid  fountain  ;  a  dying  willow  rose  from  the  soil 
which  had  nourished  the  venerable  beech  ;  flocks  wandered  among  the 
dwarf  pines,  and  cropped  a  scanty  meal  from  the  vale  where  the  rich  cane 
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had  bowed  and  rustled  to  every  breeze,  and  all  around  was  barren,  dreary, 
and  cheerless.”'^ 

I  will  quote  from  graver  authority:  Fenner’s  Southern 
Medical  Eeports : — 

“  The  native  soil  of  Middle  Georgia  is  a  rich  argillaceous  loam,  resting 
on  a  firm  clay  foundation.  In  some  of  the  richer  counties,  nearly  all  the 
lands  have  been  cut  down,  and  appropriated  to  tillage ;  a  large  maximum  of 
which  have  been  worn  out,  leaving  a  desolate  picture  for  the  traveller  to 
behold.  Decaying  tenements,  red,  old  hills,  stripped  of  their  native  growth 
and  virgin  soil,  and  washed  into  deep  gullies,  with  here  and  there  patches 
of  Bermuda  grass  and  stunted  pine  shrubs,  struggling  for  subsistence  on 
what  was  once  one  of  the  richest  soils  in  America.” 

Let  US  go  on  to  Alabama,  which  was  admitted  as  a  State  of 
the  Union  only  so  long  ago  as  1818. 

In  an  address  before  the  Chunnenuggee  Horticultural 
Society,  by  Hon.  0.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  reported  by  the  author  in 
De  Bow^s  ‘‘Eeview,”  December,  18c 5,  I  find  the  following 
passage.  I  need  add  not  a  word  to  it  to  show  how  the 
political  experiment  of  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  is  being 
repeated  to  the  same  cursed  result  in  young  Alabama.  The 
author,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  devoted  to  the  sustentation  of 
Slavery,  and  would  not,  for  the  world,  be  suspected  of  favour¬ 
ing  any  scheme  for  arresting  this  havoc  of  wealth,  further 
than  by  chemical  science  :  — 

“  I  can  show  you,  with  sorrow,  in  the  older  portions  of  Alabama,  and  in 
my  native  county  of  Madison,  the  sad  memorials  of  the  artless  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  culture  of  cotton.  Our  small  planters,  after  taking  the  cream  off  their 
lands,  unable  to  restore  them  by  rest,  manures,  or  otherwise,  are  going 
further  west  and  south,  in  search  of  other  virgin  lands,  which  they  may 
and  will  despoil  and  impoverish  in  like  manner.  Our  wealthier  'planters, 
ivith  greater  means  and  no  more  shill,  are  buying  out  their  poorer  neighbours, 
extending  their  plantations,  and  adding  to  their  slave  force.  The  wealthy  few. 


*  “  Georgia  Scenes,”  by  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Judge  Longstreet,  ngw  President  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  Harper’s  edition,  p.  76, 
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who  are  able  to  live  on  smaller  profits^  and  to  give  their  blasted  fields  some 
rest,  are  thus  pushing  off  the  many,  who  are  merely  independent. 

“  Of  the  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually  realized  from  the  sales  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  Alabama,  nearly  all  not  expended  in  supporting  the  producers 
is  reinvested  in  land  and  negroes.  Thus  the  white  population  has  decreased, 
and  the  slave  increased,  almost  pari  passu  in  several  counties  of  our  State. 
In  1825,  Madison  county  cast  about  3,000  votes ;  now  she  cannot  cast 
exceeding  2,300.  In  traversing  that  county  one  ivill  discover  numerous  farm- 
houses,  once  the  abode  of  industrious  and  intelligent  freemen,  now  occupied  by 
slaves,  or  tenantless,  deserted,  and  dilapidated;  he  vnll  observe  fields,  once 
fertile,  note  unfenced,  abandoned,  and  covered  with  those  evil  harbingers— fox¬ 
tail  and  broom-sedge;  he  ivill  see  the  moss  growing  on  the  mouldering  loalls 
of  once  thrifty  villages ;  and  ivill  find  ‘  one  only  master  grasps  the  whole 
domain'  that  once  furnished  happy  homes  for  a  dozen  white  families.  Indeed, 
a  country  in  its  infancy,  where,  fifty  years  ago,  scarce  a  forest  tree  had  been 
felled  by  the  axe  of  the  p)ioneer,  is  already  exhibiting  the  painful  signs  of 
senility  and  decay,  apparent  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas ;  the  freshness  of 
its  agricultural  glory  is  gone ;  the  vigour  of  its  youth  is  extinct,  a  nd  the  spirit 
of  desolation  seems  brooding  over  it." 

What  inducement  has  capital  in  railroads  or  shops  or  books 
or  tools  to  moye  into  districts  like  this,  or  which  are  to  become 
like  this  ?  Why,  rather,  I  shall  be  asked,  does  it  not  with¬ 
draw  more  completely?  Why  do  not  all,  who  are  able, 
remove  from  a  region  so  desolate  ?  Why  was  not  its  impo¬ 
verishment  more  complete,  more  simultaneous  ?  How  is  it 
that  any  slaveholders  yet  remain  ?  The  venerable  Edmund 
Euffin,’’  president  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultmral  Society, 
shall  answer 

“The  causes  are  not  all  in  action  at  once,  and  in  equal  progress.  The 
labours  of  exhausting  culture,  also,  are  necessarily  suspended  as  each  of  the 
cultivators’  fields  is  successively  worn  out.  And  when  tillage  so  ceases, 
and  any  space  is  thus  left  at  rest,  nature  immediately  goes  to  work  to 
recruit  and  replace  as  much  as  possible  of  the  wasted  fertility,  until  another 
destroyer,  after  many  years,  shall  return,  again  to  waste,  and  in  much 
shorter  time  than  before,  the  smaller  stock  of  fertility  so  renewed.  Thus 
the  whole  territory,  so  scourged,  is  not  destroyed  at  one  operation.  But 
though  these  changes  and  partial  recoveries  are  continually,  to  some  extent 


*  Address  before  the  South  Carolina  Institute 
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coTinteracting  tlie  labours  for  destruction,  still  the  latter  work  is  in  general 
progress.  It  may  require  (as  it  did  in  my  native  region)  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  from  the  first  settlement,  to  reach  the  lowest  degradation. 
But  that  final  result  is  not  the  less  certainly  to  be  produced  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  action  of  the  causes.” 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  process  is  carried,  Mr.  G-regg 
says 

“  I  think  it  would  be  within  bounds  to  assume  that  the  planting  capital 
withdrawn  within  that  period  [the  last  twenty-five  years]  would,  judiciously 
applied,  have  drained  every  acre  of  swamp  land  in  South  Carolina,  besides 
resuscitating  the  old,  worn-out  land,  and  doubling  the  crops — thus  more 
than  quadrupling  the  productive  power  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State.” 

It  would  he  consoling  to  hope  that  this  planters’  capital  in 
the  new  region  to  which  it  is  driven  were  used  to  better 
results.  Does  the  average  condition  of  the  people  of  western 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  as  I  have  exhibited  it  to  the  reader  in  a 
former  chapter,  justify  such  a  hope  ?  When  we  consider  the 
form  in  which  this  capital  exists,  and  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  its  investment  which  is  accomplished  when  it  is  transferred 
from  South  Carolina,  we  perceive  why  it  does  not. 

If  we  are  told  that  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  has  been  recently  transferred  from  Massachusetts  to  a 
certain  young  township  of  Illinois,  we  reasonably  infer  that 
the  people  of  this  township  will  be  considerably  benefited 
thereby.  We  think  what  an  excellent  saw  mill  and  grist 
mill,  what  an  assortment  of  wares,  what  a  good  inn,  what  a 
good  school,  what  fine  breeding  stock,  what  excellent  seeds 
and  fruit  trees,  what  superior  machinery  and  implements, 
they  will  be  able  to  obtain  there  now ;  and  we  know  that  some 
of  these  or  other  sources  of  profit,  convenience,  and  comfort  to 
a  neighbourhood,  are  almost  certain  to  exist  in  all  capital 
so  transferred.  In  the  capital  transferred  from  South  Oaro- 

*  Fifth  Annual  Report  tp  Directprs  of  Graniteville  Cpmpany. 
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lina,  there  is  no  such  virtue — ^none  of  consequence.  In  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  it  there  will  not  be  found  a  single 
mill,  nor  a  waggon  load  of  store  goods it  will  hardly  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  neighbourhood  whither  it  goes  a  single  improve¬ 
ment,  convenience,  or  comfort.  At  least  ninety  thousand 
dollars  of  it  will  consist  in  slaves,  and  if  their  owners  go  with 
them  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  respect  their  real  home  comfort 
is  greater. 

We  must  admit,  it  is  true,  that  they  are  generally  better 
satisfied,  else  this  transfer  would  not  be  so  unremitting  as  it 
is.  The  motive  is  the  same  at  the  North  as  at  the  South, 
the  prospect  of  a  better  interest  from  the  capital,  and  if  this 
did  not  exist  it  would  not  be  transferred.  Let  us  suppose 
that,  at  starting,  the  ends  of  the  capitalist*  are  obtained  equally 
in  both  cases,  that  a  sale  of  produce  is  made,  bringing  in  cash 
twenty  thousand  dollars ;  suppose  that  five  thousand  dollars  of 
this  is  used  in  each  case  for  the  honi'e  comfort  of  the  owners, 
and  that  as  much  immediate  comfort  is  attainable  with  it  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  What,  then,  is  done  with  the 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  ?  At  the  South,  it  goes  to  pay  for  a 
further  transfer  of  slaves  purchased  in  the  East,  a  trifle  also 
for  new  tools.  At  the  North,  nearly  aU  of  it  will  go  to  im¬ 
provement  of  machinery  of  some  kind,  machinery  of  transfer 
or  trade,  if  not  of  manufacture,  to  the  improvement  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  value  of  whatever  the  original  capital  had  been  invested 
in,  much  of  it  to  the  remuneration  of  talent,  which  is  thus 
enabled  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  many  people  other 
than  these  capitalists — ^for  the  home  comfort  of  many  people. 
If  five  thousand  dollars  purchased  no  more  comfort  in  the  one 
case  than  the  other,  at  starting,  in  a  few  years  it  will  purchase 
double  as  much.  For  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  which  has 
gone  East  in  the  one  case  to  pay  for  more  labour,  will,  in  the 
other,  have  procured  good  roads  and  cheap  transportation  of 
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comforts,  or  shops  and  machinery,  and  thus  the  cheap  manu¬ 
facture  of  comforts  on  the  spot  where  they  are  demanded.  But 
they  who  sell  the  reinforcement  of  slaves,  and  to  whom  comes 
the  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  do  they  have  no  increase  of  home 
comfort  ?  Taking  into  consideration  the  gradual  destruction 
of  all  the  elements  of  home  comfort  which  the  rearing  and 
holding  of  those  slaves  has  occasioned  in  the  district  from 
which  they  are  sold,  it  may  be  doubtful  if,  in  the  end,  they  do. 
Whither,  then,  does  this  capital  go  ?  The  money  comes  to  the 
country  from  those  who  buy  cotton,  and  somebody  must  have 
a  benefit  of  it.  Who  ?  Every  one  at  the  South  says,  when 
you  ask  this,  it  is  the  Northern  merchant,  who,  in  the  end, 
gets  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  it  is  only  him  and  his  whom  it 
benefits.  Mr.  Gregg  apparently  believes  this.  He  says,  after 
the  sentence  last  quoted  from  him,  describing  the  transfer  of 
capital  to  the  West  from  South  Carolina : — 

“  But  this  is  not  all.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  course  of  things 
among  our  mercantile  classes.  We  shall  not  have  to  go  much  further  back 
than  twenty-five  years  to  count  up  twenty-five  millions  of  capital  accumu¬ 
lated  in  Charleston,  and  which  has  left  us  with  its  enterprising  owners,  who 
have  principally  located  in  northern  cities.  This  sum  would  build  factories 
enough  to  spin  and  weave  every  pound  of  cotton  made  in  the  State,  besides 
making  railroads  to  intersect  every  portion  of  the  up-country,  giving  busi¬ 
ness  facilities  to  the  remotest  points.” 

How  comes  this  capital,  the  return  made  by  the  world 
for  the  cotton  of  the  South,  to  be  so  largely  in  the  hands  of 
Northern  men  ?  The  true  answer  is,  that  what  these  get  is 
simply  their  fair  commercial  remuneration  for  the  trouble  of 
transporting  cotton,  transporting  money,  transporting  the  total 
amount  of  home  comfort,  little  as  it  is,  which  the  South  gets 
for  its  cotton,  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  (chiefly 
cotton  to  the  coast,  and  goods  returned  instead  of  money  from 
the  coast  to  the  plantations),  and  for  the  enormous  risks  and 
advances  of  capital  which  are  required  in  dealing  with  the 
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SoTitli.  Is  this  service  over  paid  ?  If  so,  why  do  not  the 
planters  transfer  capital  and  energy  to  it  from  the  plantations  ? 
It  is  not  so.  Dispersed  and  costly  lahour  makes  the  cost  of 
trade  or  transfer  enormous  (as  it  does  the  cost  of  cotton  pro¬ 
ducing)  .  It  is  only  when  this  wealth  is  transferred  to  the 
Free  States  or  to  Enrope  that  it  gives  great  results  to  human 
comfort  and  becomes  of  great  value.  The  South,  as  a  whole, 
has  at  present  no  advantage  from  cotton,  even  planters  but 
little.  The  chief  result  of  the  demand  for  it,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  is  to  give  a  fictitious  value  to  slaves. 

Throughout  the  South-west  I  found  men,  who  either  told 
me  themselves,  or  of  whom  it  was  said  by  others,  that  they 
settled  where  I  found  them,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  with 
scarcely  any  property  beyond  half  a  dozen  negroes,  who  were 
then  indeed  heavily  in  debt,  but  who  were  now  quite  rich  men, 
having  from  twenty  to  fifty  negroes.  Nor  is  this  at  all  sur¬ 
prising,  when  it  is  considered  that  cotton  costs  nothing  but 
labour,  the  value  of  the  land,  however  rich,  being  too  incon¬ 
siderable  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  the  price  of  cotton 
has  doubled  in  ten  years.  But  in  what  else  beside  negroes 
were  these  rich  men  better  off  than  when  they  called  them¬ 
selves  poor  ?  Their  real  comfort,  unless  in  the  sense  of 
security  against  extreme  want,  or  immunity  from  the  necessity 
of  personal  labour  to  sustain  life,  could  scarcely  have  been 
increased  in  the  least.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  the  same 
bacon  and  corn,  the  same  slough  of  a  waggon  channel 
through  the  forest,  the  same  bare  walls  in  their  dwellings, 
the  same  absence  of  taste  and  art  and  literature,  the  same 
distance  from  schools  and  churches  and  educated  advisers, 
and — on  account  of  the  distance  of  tolerable  mechanics,  and 
the  difficulty  of  moving  without  destruction,  through  such  a 
rough  country,  anything  elaborate  or  finely  finished — the 
same  make-shift  furniture.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  ploughs 
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and  lioes,  and  gins  and  presses,  and  there  were  scores  of  very 

likely  negroes.’’  Whoever  sold  such  of  these  negroes  as 
had  been  bought  must  have  been  the  richer,  it  will  be  said. 
But  let  us  see. 

The  following  picture  of  the  condition  of  Virginia,  the 
great  breeding  ground  of  slaves,  is  drawn  by  the  last  gover¬ 
nor  of  that  State,  Henry  A.  Wise.  It  was  addressed  to  a 
Virginia  audience,  who  testified  to  its  truthfulness. 

“You  have  had  no  commerce,  no  mining,  no  manufactures. 

“  You  have  relied  alone  on  the  single  power  of  agriculture — and  such 
agriculture  !  Your  sedge-patches  outshine  the  sun.  Your  inattention  to 
your  only  source  of  wealth  has  scared  the  very  bosom  of  mother  earth. 
Instead  of  having  to  feed  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  you  have  had  to  chase 
tlie  stump-tailed  steer  through  the  sedge-patches  to  procure  a  tough  beef¬ 
steak. 

“  The  present  condition  of  things  has  existed  too  long  in  Virginia.  The 
landlord  has- skinned  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  has  skinned  the  land,  until 
all  have  grown  poor  together.  I  have  heard  a  story — I  will  not  locate  it 
here  or  there — about  the  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture.  I 
was  told  by  a  gentleman  in  Washington,  not  long  ago,  that  he  was  travel¬ 
ling  in  a  county  not  a  hundred  miles  from  this  place,  and  overtook  one  of 
our  citizens  on  horseback,  with,  perhaps,  a  bag  of  hay  for  a  saddle,  without 
stirrups,  and  the  leading  line  for  a  bridle,  and  he  said :  ‘  Stranger,  whose 
house  is  that?’  ‘It  is  mine,’  was  the  reply.  They  came  to  another. 
‘Whose  house  is  that?’  ‘Mine,  too,  stranger.’  To  a  third:  ‘And  whose 
house  is  that?’  ‘That’s  mine,  too,  stranger ;  but, don’t  suppose  that  I’m 
so  darned  poor  as  to  own  all  the  land  about  here.’  ” 


But  more  to  the  purpose  is  the  following  statement  of  “  the 
venerable  Edmund  Euffin,”  President  of  the  Virginia  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society. 


“  A  gang  of  slaves  on  a  farm  will  increase  to  four  times  their  original 
number  in  thirty  or  forty  years.  If  a  farmer  is  only  able  to  feed  and 
maintain  his  slaves,  their  increase  in  value  may  double  the  whole  of  his 
capital  originally  invested  in  farming  before  he  closes  the  term  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  But  few  farms  are  able  to  support  this  increasing  expense,  and 
also  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  to  the  family  of  the  owner ;  whence 
very  many  owners  of  large  estates,  in  lands  and  negroes,  are  throughout 
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their  lives  too  poor  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  or  to  incur  the  expenses 
necessary  to  improve  their  unprofitable  farming.  A  man  so  situated  may 
be  said  to  be  a  slave  to  bis  own  slaves.  If  the  owner  is  industrious  and 
frugal,  he  may  be  able  to  support  the  increasing  numbers  of  his  slaves,  and 
to  bequeath  them  undiminished  to  his  children.  But  the  income  of  few 
persons  increases  as  fast  as  their  slaves,  and,  if  not,  the  consequence  must 
be  that  some  of  them  will  be  sold,  that  the  others  may  be  supjDorted,  and 
the  sale  of  more  is  perhaps  afterwards  compelled  to  pay  debts  incurred  in 
striving  to  put  off  that  dreaded  alternative.  The  slave  at  fii’st  almost 
starves  his  master,  and  at  last  is  eaten  by  him— at  least,  he  is  exchanged 
for  his  value  in  food.” 

A  large  proportion  of  the  negroes  sold  to  these  South¬ 
western  planters,  then,  had  probably  been  honght  by  traders  at 
forced  sales  in  the  older  States,  sales  forced  by  merchants  who 
had  supplied  the  previous  owners  of  the  negroes,  and  who 
had  given  them  credit,  not  on  account  of  the  productive 
value  of  their  property  as  then  situated,  but  in  view  of  its 
cash  value  for  sale,  that  is,  of  the  value  which  it  would 
realize  when  applied  to  cotton  on  the  new  soils  of  the  South¬ 
west. 

The  planters  of  the  South-west  are  then,  in  fact,  supplying 
the  deficit  of  Eastern  production,  taking  their  pay  almost 
entirely  in  negroes.  The  free  West  fills  the  deficit  of  the 
free  Eastern  cereal  production,  but  takes  its  pay  in  the  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  the  fish,  the  oil,  the  butter,  and  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  the  free  East. 

Virginia  planters  owning  twenty  to  forty  slaves,  and  nomi¬ 
nally  worth  as  many  thousand  dollars,  often  seem  to  live 
generously ;  but  according  to  Northern  standards,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  comforts  and  advantages  for  a  rationally  happy 
life,  which  they  possess,  compare  with  those  of  the  average 
of  Northern  farmers  of  half  that  wealth.  When  they  do, 
they  must  be  either  supplying  slaves  for  the  new  cotton  fields 
or  living  on  credit — credit  based  on  an  anticipation  of  supply¬ 
ing  that  mai'ket. 
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Of  course  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  no  one,  while  living 
at  the  South,  is  actually  richer  from  the  effects  of  the  cotton 
demand.  There  are  a  great  many  very  wealthy  men  at  the 
South,  and  of  planters,  as  well  as  land  dealers,  negro  dealers, 
and  general  merchants,  but,  except  in  or  near  those  towns 
which  are,  practically,  colonies  of  free  labour,  having  constant 
direct  communication  and  intimate  relationship  with  free 
countries,  the  wealth  of  these  more  fortunate  people  secures 
to  them  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  advantages  which 
belong  to  the  same  nominal  wealth  anywhere  in  the  Free 
States,  while  their  number  is  so  small  that  they  must  be 
held  of  no  account  at  all  in  estimating  the  condition  of  the 
people,  when  it  is  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  are 
exceedingly  destitute,  and  at  whose  expense,  quite  as  much 
as  at  the  expense  of  their  slaves,  the  wealth  of  the  richer  class 
has  been  accumulated. 

This  cannot  be  rightly  deemed  extravagant  or  unjust  lan¬ 
guage.  I  should  not  use  it  if  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  that  it 
was  warranted,  not  only  by  my  own  personal  observations, 
but  by  the  testimony  of  persons  whose  regard  for  the  pride 
of  the  South,  whose  sympathy  with  wealthy  planters,  and 
whose  disposition  not  to  underrate  the  good  results  of  slavery, 
if  not  more  sincere  than  mine,  is  more  certain  not  to  be 
doubted.  I  quote,  for  instance,  a  single  passage  from  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Eussell,  an  English  gentleman,  who, 
travelling  with  a  special  view  of  studying  the  agricultural 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  country,  was,  nevertheless,  so 
much  limited  in  time  that  he  was  obliged  to  trust  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  observations  of  planters  for  his  facts. 


“  In  travelling  throngh  a  fertile  district  in  any  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  appearance  of  things  forms  a  great  contrast  to  that  in  similar  districts  in 
the  Free  States.  During  two  days’  sail  on  the  Alabama  river  from  Mobile 
to  Montgomery,  I  did  not  see  so  many  houses  standing  together  in  any  one 
VOL.  II.  X 
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spot  as  could  be  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  village  :*  bnt  I  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  passed  some  at  night.  There  were  many  places  where  cotton 
Avas  shipped  and  provisions  were  landed,  still  there  were  no  signs  of  enter¬ 
prise  to  indicate  that  we  were  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  cotton  region.  *  *  * 
The  planters  supply  themselves  directly  through  agents  in  the  large 
towns,  and  comparatively  little  of  the  money  drawn  for  the  cotton  crop  is 
spent  in  the  Southern  States.  Many  of  the  planters  spend  their  incomes 
by  travelling  with  tlieir  families  in  the  Northern  States  or  in  Europe  during 
the  summer,  and  a  large  sum  is  required  to  pay  the  hog-raiser  in  Ohio, 
the  mule-breeder  in  Kentucky,  and,  above  all,  the  Northern  capitalists  who 
have  vast  sums  of  money  on  mortgage  over  the  estates.  Dr.  Cloud,  the 
editor  of  the  Cotton  Plant  [Alabama],  assured  me  that  after  all  these  items 
are  paid  out  of  the  money  received  for  the  whole  cotton  crop  and  sugar 
crops  of  the  Soutii,  there  did  not  remain  one-fourth  part  of  it  to  be  spent 
in  the  Southern  States.  Hence,  the  Slave  States  soon  obtain  a  compara¬ 
tively  stationary  condition,  and,  further,  the  progress  they  make  is  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  freemen,  whose  labour  is  rendered  compa¬ 
ratively  unproductive,  seeing  that  the  most  fertile  land  is  occupied  by 
slaveholders.”! 

I  questioned  the  agent  of  a  large  land  speculation  in 
Mississippi,  a  Southerner  by  birth,  with  regard  to  the  success 
of  small  farmers.  In  reply  he  made  the  following  statement, 
allowing  me  to  take  notes  of  it,  understanding  they  were  for 
publication : — 

The  majority  of  our  purchasers  have  been  men  without  capital.  To 
such  we  usually  sell  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  at  from  two  to 
three  dollars  an  acre,  the  agreement  being  to  pay  in  one,  two,  and  three 
years,  with  six  per  cent,  interest.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  payments  are 
made  when  due,  and  much  the  largest  proportion  of  this  class  fail  even  to 
pay  their  interest  punctually.  Many  fail  altogether,  and  quit  their  farms 
in  about  ten  years.  When  crops  are  generally  good,  and  planters  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  make  seven  bales  to  a  hand,  poor  people  will  not 

make  over  two  bales,  with  their  whole  family.  There  is - -  - - ,  in 

- county,  for  instance.  We  sold  him  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 

land  in  1843.  He  has  a  family  of  good-sized  boys — young  men  now.  For 


*  Mr.  Russell  uses  the  language  of  England.  There  are  several  collections  of 
houses  on  this  river  bank,  the  inhabitants  of  which  would  consider  it  an  insult  if 
they  should  hear  such  a  humble  term  as  “  village  ”  applied  to  their  pseudo  towns 
and  cities. 

f  **  North  America  ;  its  Agriculture  and  Climate,”  p.  290. 
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ten  years  lie  was  never  able  to  pay  his  interest.  He  sold  from  two  to  four 
bales  a  year,  but  be  did  not  get  much  for  it,  ^nd  after  taking  out  the  cost  of 
bagging  and  rope,  and  ginning  and  pressing,  he  scarcely  ever  had  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year  coming  to  him,  of  which  he  had  to  pay  his  store  bills, 
chiefly  |or  coffee  and  molasses,  sometimes  a  little  clothing — some  years 
none  at  all.  They  made  their  own  cloth  mostly  in  the  house,  but  bought 
sheeting  sometimes.  He  has  made  one  payment  on  the  principal,  from,  a 
sale  of  hogs.  Almost  the  only  poor  people  who  have  kept  up  to  their 

agreement  have  been  some  near - •,  since  the  cotton  factory  was  started 

there.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  that  has  made,  though  it's  but  a 
picayune  affair.  People  who  liave  no  negroes  in  this  country  generally 
raise  corn  enough  to  bread  them  through  the  year,  and  have  hogs  enough 
ranging  in  the  swamps  to  supply  them  with  bacon.  They  do  not  often 
buy  anything  except  coffee  and  molasses  and  tobacco.  They  are  not 
generally  drunkards,  but  the  men  will  spend  all  the  money  they  may  have 
and  get  gloriously  . drunk  once  or  twice  a  year,  at  elections  or  at  court 
time,  when  they  go  to  the  county  town.  T  think  that  two  bales  of  cotton 
a  year  is  as  much  as  is  generally  made  by  people  who  do  not  own  negroes. 
Tliey  ai’e  doing  well  if  they  net  over  fifty  dollars  a  year  from  their  labour, 
besides  supplying  themselves  with  corn.  A  real  smart  man,  who  tends  his 
crop  well,  and  who  knows  how  it  ought  to  be  managed,  can  make  five 
bales,  almost  always.  Five  bales  are  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
but  it's  very  rare  that  a  white  man  makes  that.  They  have  not  got  the  right 
kind  of  tools,  and  they  don’t  know  how.  Their  crops  are  never  half  tended. 
If  folks  generally  tended  their  crops  as  some  do,  there  would  be  more  than 
twice  as  much  cotton  raised  as  there  is.” 

With  regard  to  the  enlargement  of  estates  by  successful 
planters,  haying  stated  what  were  my  impressions,  the  same 
gentleman  replied  that  I  was  entirely  right,  and  gave  an 
instance,  as  follows,  from  his  personal  knowledge  : — 

“  J.  B.  moved  into - county  within  my  recollection.  He  has  bought 

out,  one  after  another,  and  mainly  since  1850,  more  than  twenty  small 
landowners,  some  of  them  small  slaveholders,  and  they  have  moved  away 
from  the  vicinity.  I  do  not  know  how  many  negroes  he  has  now,  but 
several  hundred,  certainly.  His  surplus  must  have  averaged  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  several  years,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  whole 
is  expended  in  purchasing  negroes  or  land.  He  spends  no  money  for 
anything  else  in  the  county,  I  am  sure.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  a  man 
say,  ‘  J.  B.  has  bought  up  next  to  me,  and  I  shall  have  to  quit  soon.’  He 
never  gets  the  land  alongside  of  a  man  that  within  two  years  he  does  not 
buy  him  out.  In  the  last  ten  years  I  know  of  but  one  exception,  and  rhat 
is  a  man  who  has  shot  two  of  B.’s  niggers  who  were  stealing  his  corn. 
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This  man  swears  he  won’t  sell  at  any  price,  and  that  he  will  shoot  any  of 
J.  B.’s  niggers  whom  he  catches  coming  on  his  place.  B.’s  niggers  are 
afraid  of  him,  and  let  him  alone.  J.  B.  will  pay  more  for  land  than  its 
worth  to  anybody  else,  and  his  negroes  are  such  thieves  that  nobody 
can  live  in  comfort  on  any  place  adjoining  one  of  his.  There^are  two 
other  men  in  the  county  who  are  constantly  buying  up  the  land  around 
there.  The  white  population  of  the  county  is  diminishing,  and  the  trade  of 
the  place  [the  county  town]  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
worthy  farmer  of  Illinois,  whose  name  and  address  is  in  my 
possession,  and  who  is  deemed  by  those  who  have  known  him 
for  many  years  a  sonnd  trustworthy  man  : — 

“  AVhat  mi  gilt  be  made  of  this  country  if  the  people  were  free,  and  the 
labourer  everywhere  owned  the  land,  one  may  speculate  upon ;  and  when 
he  sees  the  homes  of  Yankees  who  go  thither  often  with  small  means,  and 
make  old  worn-out  places  blossom  and  bloom,  he  begins  to  suspect  that 
there  is  something  in  men  as  well  as  in  climate. 

“  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  South-western 
Slave  States,  and,  for  fear  I  may  be  thought  to  exaggerate,  I  here  say  I 
will  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  Ill  keep  some  back  for  another  time. 
Now,  men  who  go  through  on  boats  and  cars,  and  stop  in  cities  and  large 
hotels,  know  nothing  to  what  I  do— -I  who  have  gone  among  the  people  of 
every  class,  I  who  have  stayed  with  them  hundreds  of  nights,  Sundays  and 
all,  and  gone  to  meetings  and  frolics,  and  travelled  hours  in  the  woods, 
where  sometimes  there  was  a  road,  and  sometimes  not,  trying  to  find  a 
place  to  stay  over  night — and,  having  visited  more  than  a  thousand  plan¬ 
tations,  and  slept  and  eat  in  I  know  not  how  many  hovels,  and  talked  with 
them  all,  and,  if  I  choose,  can  talk  precisely  as  they  do,  and  they  wouldn’t 
suspect  I  was  born  up  North — I  say,  I  think  I  ought  to  know  something 
about  them. 

“  The  impression  which  one  gets  on  going  South  is  the  general  dilapida¬ 
tion  or  carelessness  which  appears,  even  upon  some  of  the  best  planta¬ 
tions.  The  nice  white  houses  so  common  at  the  North,  even  in  the 
remotest  agricultural  districts,  with  green  blinds,  with  clean  door-yards, 
and  well-kept  shrubbery,  snug  barns,  green  meadows,  and  corner  school- 
houses,  are  nowhere  seen.  The  furnitui-e  of  the  houses  is  of  the  com¬ 
monest  description ;  and  to  make  short  work  with  it,  I  estimate  that  there 
are  not  decent  chairs  enough  in  the  whole  South  to  give  half  a  set  to 
each  family.  For  there  are  to-day,  and  there  have  been  for  every  day  for 
more  than  ten  years  past,  more  than  30,000  people  in  Tennessee  alone,  who 
have  not  a  foot  of  land  or  a  bit  of  work  to  do.  I  am  speaking  of  whites, 
and  not  of  negroes  at  all.  A  bushel  of  corn-meal,  a  side  of  bacon,  and  a 
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little  coffee,  will  be  all  that  a  family  of  this  class  can  ever  expect  to  get 
beforehand,  and  it  is  often  they  get  neither  coffee  nor  bacon.  If  they 
have  a  cow,  and  she  ‘  comes  up,’  they  may  have  milk,  but  as  for  butter, 
some  have  heard  of  it,  some  have  seen  it,  few  have  eaten  it.  And  the  fact 
is,  many,  yes,  many  who  own  from  two  to  five  slaves,  are  little  better  off.  I 
stayed  with  a  man  who  had  fifteen  slaves  and  400  acres  of  land,  where  he 
had  lived  forty  years,  and  his  house  was  not  worth  fifty  cents  ;  what  my 
fare  was  you  may  guess.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  families  living  in  log- 
cabins,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  where  the  children  run  around  as  naked 
as  ever  they  were  born,  and  a  bedstead  or  chair  was  not  in  the  house,  and 
never  will  be.  I  have  seen  the  children  eat  wheat  and  grass,  growing 
in  the  field.  I  have  seen  them  eat  dirt.  I  saw  children  here  on  my 
own  place,  in  Southern  Illinois,  last  year,  eat  dirt,  they  were  so  hungry. 
Southern  Illinois  has  been  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  poor  people  of  the  Slave 
States.  Folks  thought  Humboldt  told  a  big  story  when  he  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  clay-eating  Indians  of  South  America.  Of  course  where 
poverty  is  so  general,  and  where  the  slaves  are  few,  the  slaves  cannot  fare 
much  worse  than  their  masters.  It  is  generally  said  by  the  people  of  the 
Slave  States  that  they  prefer  com  bread,  but,  place  the  two  kinds  before 
them,  and  you  will  see  which  they  like  best.  No  class  of  people  like 
corn  bread,  and  no  people,  as  a  general  thing,  are  worth  much  who  can  get 
nothing  else. 

“For  the  most  part,  the  people  of  these  regions  manufacture  all  their 
every-day  clothing,  and  their  garments  look  as  though  they  were  made 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  them  warm  and  to  cover  their  nakedness  ; 
beauty  of  colouring  and  propriety  in  fitting  are  little  regarded.  Every 
man  who  is  not  rich  is  a  shoemaker.  Blacksmith-shops  are  innumerable, 
and  yet  I  have  sent  a  boy  over  eighty  miles  from  shop  to  shop,  and  then 
did  not  get  a  horse  shod.  Men  call  themselves  gunsmiths,  but  they  only 
stock  guns.  There  are  carpenters,  and  cabinet-makers,  and  chair-makers, 
and  all  this  working  badly  with  poor  tools.  The  sum  is,  there  is  no  real 
discipline  of  mind  among  them,  no  real  ingenuity,  no  education,  no  com¬ 
fortable  houses,  no  good  victuals,  nor  do  they  know  how  to  cook  ;  and  when 
I  go  among  them,  what  troubles  me  most  is,  they  have  no  grass,  no  clover, 
no  hay. 

“  And  yet,  as  fine  and  well-disposed  men,  and  as  anxious  to  improve,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  South-western  States  as  are  to  be  found  anywhei’e. 
They  are  as  honest  as  men  ever  are,  and  they  will  treat  a  stranger  the  best 
they  know  how.  The  trouble  is,  the  large  slaveholders  have  got  all  the 
good  land.  There  can  be  no  schools,  and  if  the  son  of  a  poor  man  rises 
above  his  condition  there  is  no  earthly  chance  for  him.  He  can  only  hope 
to  be  a  slave-driver,  for  an  office  is  not  his,  or  he  must  leave  and  go  to  a  Free 
State.  Were  there  no  Free  States,  the  white  'people  of  the  South  ivould  to- 
(lay  he  slares." 
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I  will  here  call  upon  just  one  more  witness,  whose  evidence 
I  cite  at  this  point,  not  merely  because,  in  very  few  words, 
having  reference  to  the  very  heart  of  the  planter  s  prosperity, 
it  practically  endorses  all  I  have  said,  but  for  another  reason 
which  will  presently  appear. 

First  as  to  the  non-slaveholders  : — 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  the  relative  number  of  these  two  classes  has  ever 
been  ascertained  in  any  of  the  States,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  non- 
slaveholders  far  outnumber  the  slaveholders,  perhaps  by  three  to  one.* 
In  the  more  southern  portion  of  this  region  [‘  the  South-west,’  of  which 
Mississippi  is  the  centre],  the  non-slaveholders  possess  generally  but  very 
small  means,  and  the  land  which  they  possess  is  almost  universally  poor, 
and  so  sterile  that  a  scanty  subsistence  is  all  that  can  be  derived  from  its 
cultivation,  and  the  more  fertile  soil,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  slaveholders, 
must  ever  remain  out  of  the  power  of  those  who  have  none.  *  *  *  And 

I  lament  to  say  that  I  have  observed  of  late  years  that  an  evident  deteriora¬ 
tion  is  taking  place  in  this  part  of  the  population,  the  younger  portion  of 
it  being  less  educated,  less  industrious,  and,  in  every  point  .of  view,  less  re¬ 
spectable  than  their  ancestors.” — J.  O.  B.  Be  Bow,  Besources  of  the  South 
and  West,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

Again  as  to  the  cotton-planters  and  slaveholders : — 

“  If  one  unacquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  South-west  were  told 
that  the  cotton-growing  district  alone  had  sold  the  crop  for  fifty  million 
dollars  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  would  naturally  conclude  that  this 
must  be  the  richest  community  in  the  world.  *  *  *  But  what  would 
be  his  surprise  when  told  that  so  far  from  living  in  palaces,  many  of  these 
planters  dwell  in  habitations  of  the  most  primitive  construction,  and  these 
so  inartificially  built  as  to  be  incapable  of  defending  the  inmates  from  the 
winds  and  rains  of  heaven.  That  instead  of  any  artistical  improvement, 
this  rude  dAvelling  was  surrounded  by  cotton  fields,  or  probably  by  fields 
exhausted,  washed  into  gullies,  and  abandoned ;  that  instead  of  canals, 
the  navigable  streams  remain  unimproved,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
transportation;  that  the  common  roads  of  the  country  were  scarcely  pass¬ 
able  ;  that  the  edifices  erected  for  the  purposes  of  learning  and  religion 
were  frequently  built  of  logs  and  covered  [roofed]  with  boards.” — J.  0.  B. 
Be  Bow,  Resources  of  the  South,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 


*  It  was  not  long  since  estimated  in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  as  seven  to  one 
in  that  State. 
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Do  a  majority  of  Northern  working  men  dwell  in  habita¬ 
tions  having  no  more  elements  of  comfort,  even  taking  differ¬ 
ence  of  climate  into  consideration,  than  Mr.  De  Bow  ascribes 
to  the  residences  of  the  slaves’  owners  ?  No  Northern  man 
can  for  a  moment  hold  such  an  opinion.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  theory  by  which  the  planters  justify  slavery 
to  themselves  and  recommend  it  to  us  ?  If  the  ennobling 
luxuries  which  the  institution  of  slavery  secures  to  the 

superior  class,”  and  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  qualified 
for  the  higher  duties  of  citizenship,”  are,  at  the  most,  sugar, 
instead  of  molasses,  in  its  coffee ;  butter,  with  its  pone ; 
cabbage,  with  its  bacon,  and  two  sheets  to  its  bed — and  the 
traveller  who  goes  where  I  travelled,  month  after  month, 
with  the  same  experience,  cannot  help  learning  to  regard 
these  as  luxuries  indeed, — if  ‘^freedom  from  sordid  and  petty 
cares,”  and  ^  leisure  for  intellectual  pursuits,”  means  a  con¬ 
dition  approaching  in  comfort  that  of  the  keeper  of  a  light¬ 
ship  on  an  outer  bar,  what  is  the  exact  value  of  such  words 
as  ^^hospitality,”  generosity,”  and  ''gallantry?”  What  is 
to  be  understood  from  phrases  in  such  common  use  as  "  high 
toned,”  "well  bred,”  "generous,”  "hospitable,”  and  soon, 
when  used  in  argument  to  prove  the  beneficence  of  slavery 
and  to  advocate  its  extension  ? 

From  De  Boio's  Review. 

“  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  after  signalizing  himself  by  two  very 
wordy  volumes,  abounding  in  bitterness  and  prejudice  of  every  sort,  and 
misrepresentations  upon  the  ‘  Seaboard  Slave  States,’  finding  how  profitable 
such  literature  is  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  what  a  run  is  being  made 
upon  it  ttioughout  the  entire  limits  of  abolitiondom,  vouchsafes  us  now 
another  volume,  entitled  a  ‘  J ourney  through  Texas,  or  a  Saddle-trip  on  the 
South-western  Frontier/  Here,  again,  the  opportunity  is  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted  to  revile  and  abuse  the  men  and  the  society  whose  open  hospita¬ 
lity  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed,  and  whom  we  have  no  doubt,  like  every  other 
of  his  tribe  travelling  at  the  South,  he  found  it  convenient  at  the  time  to 
flatter  and  approve.  We  have  now  grown  accustomed  to  this,  and  it  is  not 
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at  all  surprising  that  here  and  there  it  is  producing  its  eifect  in  some 
violent  exhibition  of  feeling  like  that  displayed  by  our  worl'^y  old  friend 
Dr.  Brewer,  of  Montgomery  county,  Maryland,  who  persistently  refuses,  on 
all  occasions,  to  allow  a  Yankee  even  to  cross  his  fields,  or  like  that  of 
John  Randolph,  who  said  in  the  House,  ‘  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  allow 
one  of  my  servants  to  buy  as  much  as  a  toot-horn  from  one  of  these 
j  eople.’  *  *  * 

“Somewhat  further  on,  the  parties  rest  for  the  night.  ‘For  this  the 
charge  was  |1.25  each  person,  including  breakfast  and  horse-feed.’  At 
the  end  of  every  page  or  two  our  tourist  repeats  these  growlings  over 
the  enormous  exactions.  It  is  the  refrain  from  one  cover  of  the  book  to 
the  other.  What  a  series  of  martyrdoms.  Could  such  a  journey  by  any 
possibility  be  made  ‘  to  pay  ?’  Perhaps,  friend  traveller,  you  have  heard  of 
tlie  lavish  hospitality  of  the  South,  and  imagined  that  people  there  moved 
out  upon  the  high  road  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  sharing  the  society  which 
gentlemen,  like  yourself,  could  furnish,  believing  every  arrival  to  be  an 
act  of  special  providence!  When  you  oifered  to  pay  the  woman  on 
Red  River,  and  ‘  feared  she  was  oifended  by  your  offering  her  money  for 
her  hospitality,’  you  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  the  South  ;  for  heaven 
knows  you  would  have  had  no  such  apprehension  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut.” 


I  cannot  but  be  gratified  that  so  much  importance  should 
have  been  attached  to  my  earlier  volumes  as  to  induce  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  to  devote  to  their  consideration 
a  leading  article  in  the  first  eoonomico-political  review  of  the 
country ;  and  I  can  feel  nothing  but  regret  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  attribute  to  an  unworthy  motive  even  those  of  my 
labours  the  result  of  which  he  does  me  the  honour  to  desig¬ 
nate  as  valuable  and  trustworthy.  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  Mr.  De  Bow,  and,  I  believe,  have  always  done  so 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  respect  which  I  feel  for  the 
class  of  men  among  whom  he  has  had  the  honourable  ambition 
to  rank  himself.  That  a  man,  while  occupying  a  position 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  most  able  and  just-minded 
statistician  in  the  country,  should  think  it  proper  to  write 
under  his  oto  name  in  the  manner  of  which  the  above  ex¬ 
tracts  are  a  sample,  about  a  work  which  assumes  to  relate 
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calmly  methodically,  the  result  of  a  personal  study  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  a  certain  State,  is  a  note- worthy 
circumstance  in  illustration  of  the  present  political  history  of 
our  country.  I  cite  them  now,  however,  chiefly  to  show  what 
need  there  is  for  a  discussion  upon  which  I  propose  to  enter, 
myself,  little  further  than  is  necessary  to  enable  me  to  clearly 
set  forth  certain  facts  in  their  more  important  signifi.cance,  the 
right  of  publishing  which  can  hardly  be  denied  me,  in  view 
of  the  insinuations  made  by  Mr.  De  Bow,  who  in  this  follows 
what  has  got  to  be  a  general  custom  of  Southern  reviewers  and 
journalists  towards  travellers  with  whose  expressed  judgments 
upon  any  matter  observed  within  the  slave  States  they  differ. 
There  are  numerous  homes  in  the  South  the  memory  of  which 
I  cherish  tenderly.  There  are  numbers  of  men  in  the  South 
for  whom  I  have  a  warm  admiration,  to  whom  I  feel  grateful, 
whose  respect  I  wish  not  to  lose.  There  are  others  for  whom 
I  have  a  quite  different  feeling.  Of  a  single  individual  of 
neither  class  have  I  spoken  in  these  two  volumes,  I  believe, 
by  his  true  name,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  be  re¬ 
cognized,  or  his  home  pointed  out  by  any  one  who  had  not 
been  previously  familiar  with  it  and  with  him,  being,  as  a 
rule,  careful  to  so  far  differ  from  the  actual  order  of  the 
events  of  my  journey  in  narrating  them,  that  facts  of  private 
life  could  not  be  readily  localized.  From  this  rule  I  do  not 
intend  now  to  depart  further  than  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the 
whole  truth  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  since 
the  charge  of  ingratitude  and  indelicacy  is  publicly  made 
against  me,  as  it  has  frequently  been  of  late  against  better 
men  on  similar  grounds,  I  propose  to  examine  those  grounds 
in  the  light  of  certain  actual  experiences  of  myself  and  others, 
and  let  it  be  judged  whether  there  must  always  exist  a  pe¬ 
culiar  moral  obligation  upon  travellers  to  be  mealy-mouthed 
as  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  South,  either  on  account 
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of  hospitality  or  in  reciprocation  of  the  delicate  reserve  which^ 
from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  De  Bow  s  remarks,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  was  habitually  exercised  in  the  South  with  regard  to 
the  habits  of  their  own  people.  These  experiences  shall  be 
both  special  and  general.  What  immediately  follows  is  of 
the  former  class,  but,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  found  to  have  a 
general  significance. 

On  a  hot  morning  in  July  a  Northern  traveller  left  the 
town  of  Lynchburg,  the  chief  market-town  of  Virginia  tobacco, 
and  rode  eastwardly  towards  Farmville.  Suddenly  taken 
severely  ill,  and  no  house  being  in  sight,  he  turned  from  the 
road  into  the  shade  of  the  wood,  dismounted,  reclined  against 
a  sturdy  trunk,  took  an  anodyne,  which  he  fortunately  had 
with  him,  and  at  length  found  relief  in  sleep.  Late  in  the 
day  he  awoke,  somewhat  recovered,  but  with  a  sharp  head¬ 
ache  and  much  debilitated.  He  managed,  however,  to  mount, 
and  rode  slowly  on  to  find  a  shelter  for  the  night.  In  half 
an  hour  the  welcome  sight  of  an  old  plantation  mansion 
greeted  his  eyes.  There  was  a  large  court,  with  shade  trees 
and  shrubbery  between  the  road  and  the  house,  and  in  the 
corner  of  this  court,  facing  the  road,  a  small  warehouse  or 
barn,  in  and  around  which  were  a  number  of  negroes  moving 
casks  of  tobacco.  A  white  man,  evidently  their  owner,  was 
superintending  their  labour,  and  to  him  the  traveller  applied 
for  lodging  for  the  night. 

“We  don’t  take  in  strangers.” 

The  traveller  informed  the  planter  of  his  illness  and  in¬ 
ability  to  ride  further. 

“  You’ll  have  to  try  to  ride  as  far  as  the  next  house,  sir  ; 
we  don’t  take  in  travellers  here,”  was  the  reply. 

“Eeally  I  don’t  feel  able.  I  should  not  like  to  put  you 
to  inconvenience,  sir,  but  I  am  weak  and  faint.  My  horse, 
too,  has  eaten  nothing  since  early  in  the  morning.” 
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Sorry  for  yoUj  but  we  bave  no  accommodation  for  tra¬ 
vellers  here,”  was  the  only  reply,  and  the  planter  stepped  to 
the  other  side  of  a  tobacco  cask. 

The  traveller  rode  on.  About  half  an  hour  afterwards  he 
came  in  sight  of  another  house.  It  was  at  a  distance  from 
the  road,  and  to  reach  it  he  was  obliged  to  let  down  and  put 
up  again  three  different  sets  of  fence-bars.  The  owner  was 
not  at  home,  and  his  wife  said  that  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  take  in  strangers.  It  was  not  far  to  the  next  house,” 
she  added,  as  the  traveller  hesitated. 

He  reached,  at  length,  the  next  house,  which  proved  to 
be  the  residence  of  another  large  tobacco  planter,  who  sat 
smoking  in  its  verandah,  as  the  traveller  rode  near  and  made 
his  petition. 

We  don’t  take  in  travellers,”  was  again  his  answer. 

The  sick  man  stated  his  special  claims  to  kindness,  and  the 
planter  good-naturedly  inquired  the  particulars,  asked  how 
far  he  had  ridden,  where  he  got  his  horse  and  his  dog,  whither 
he  was  bound,  and  so  on  (did  not  ask  where  he  was  born  or 
what  were  his  politics).  The  traveller  again  stated  that  he 
was  ill,  unable  to  ride  further,  and  begged  permission  to 
remain  for  the  night  under  the  planter’s  roof,  and  again  the 
planter  carelessly  replied  that  they  didn’t  take  in  travellers  ; 
anon,  asked  how  crops  were  looking  further  west,  and  talked 
of  guano,  the  war  news,  and  the  prospect  for  peaches.  It 
became  dusk  while  the  traveller  lingered,  and  the  negroes 
came  in  with  their  hoes  over  their  shoulders  from  the  fields 
across  the  road,  but  the  planter  continued  chatting  and 
smoking,  not  even  offering  the  traveller  a  cigar,  till  at  length 
the  latter  said,  If  you  really  cannot  keep  me  to-night,  I 
must  go  on,  sir ;  I  cannot  keep  my  horse  much  longer,  I 
fear.” 

It  is  not  far  to  the  next  house.” 
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But  I  haye  already  called  at  three  houses  to-night,  sir.” 

‘^Well,  you  see,  since  the  railroad  was  done,  people  here 
don’t  reckon  to  take  in  travellers  as  they  once  did.  So  few 
come  along  they  don’t  find  their  account  in  being  ready  for 
them.” 

The  traveller  asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  which  a  negro 
brought  in  a  calabash,  bade  good  night  to  the  planter,  and 
rode  on  through  the  woods.  Mght  presently  set  in ;  the 
road  crossed  a  swamp  and  was  difficult  to  follow,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  he  rode  on — seeing  no  house — without 
stopping.  Then  crossing  water,  he  deliberated  whether  he 
should  not  bivouac  for  the  night  where  he  was.  He  had 
with  him  a  few  biscuits  and  some  dried  figs.  He  had  not 
eaten  hitherto,  hoping  constantly  to  come  to  a  habitation 
where  it  might  happen  he  could  get  a  cup  of  tea,  of  which 
he  felt  more  particularly  in  need.  He  stopped,  took  some 
nourishment,  the  first  he  had  tasted  in  fifteen  hours,  and 
taking  also  a  little  brandy,  gained  strength  and  courage  to 
continue  his  journey.  A  bright  light  soon  cheered  him,  and 
after  a  time  he  made  his  way  to  a  large  white  house,  in  the 
rear  of  Avhich  was  an  old  negro  woman  stirring  the  contents 
of  a  caldron  which  stood  over  the  fire,  by  which  he  had 
been  guided.  The  old  woman  had  the  appearance  of  a 
house  servant,  and  he  requested  her  to  ask  her  master  if  he 
would  favour  him  with  lodging  for  the  night. 

‘‘  Her  master  did  not  take  in  travellers,”  she  said,  besides, 
he  was  gone  to  bed and  she  stirred  on,  hardly  looking  at 
the  traveller  till  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and,  holding 
forth  silver,  said — 

Now,  aunty,  mind  what  I  tell  you.  Do  you  go  in  to 
your  master,  and  say  to  him,  ^  There  is  a  gentleman  outside 
who  says  he  is  sick,  and  that  his  horse  is  tired  and  has  had 
nothing  to  eat  to-day ;  that  he  is  a  stranger  and  has  been 
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beniglited,  don’t  know  tke  roads,  is  not  well  enough  to  ride 
further,  and  wants  to  know  if  yon  won’t  he  so  kind  as  to  let 
him  stay  here  to-night.’  ” 

Yes,  massa.  I’ll  tell  him ;  ’twon’t  do  no  good,  though,  and 
he’ll  be  almighty  cross.” 

She  went  in,  returned  after  a  few  minutes,  seized  her  paddle, 
and  began  stirring  before  she  uttered  the  words — 

“  Says  yer  ken  go  on  to  de  store,  he  reckon.” 

It  was  after  ten  o’clock  when  the  traveller  reached  the 
next  house.  It  stood  close  upon  the  road,  and  the  voice  of  a 
woman  answered  a  knock  upon  the  door,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
demand,  said  it  was  not  far  to  the  store,  and  she  reckoned 
they  accommodated  travellers  there. 

Finally,  at  the  store,  the  traveller  succeeded  in  getting 
admittance,  was  comfortably  lodged  and  well  entertained  by 
an  amiable  family.  Their  kindness  was  of  such  a  character 
that  he  felt,  in  the  position  of  an  invited  guest,  unable  to 
demand  and  unwilling  to  suggest  any  unvolunteered  service. 
There  was  no  indication  that  the  house  was  an  inn,  yet  the 
traveller’s  experience  left  him  little  room  to  hesitate  to  offer 
money,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
storekeeper  in  naming  the  amount  due  for  the  entertainment  he 
had,  or  in  taking  it. 

If  the  reader  will  accept  the  traveller’s  judgment  of  himself, 
he  will  assume  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  countenance,  his 
dress,  his  language,  or  his  bearing,  by  which  he  could  readily 
be  distinguished  from  a  gentleman  of  Southern  birth  and  edu¬ 
cation,  and  that  he  was  not  imagined  to  be  anything  else, 
certainly  not  on  his  first  inquiry,  at  any  one  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  where  he  was  thus  refused  shelter. 

So  far  as  this  inhospitality  (for  this  is,  T  think,  what  even 
the  Southern  reader  will  be  inclined  to  call  it)  needed  explana¬ 
tion,  it  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  given  in  the  fact  that 
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the  region  had,  by  the  recent  construction  of  a  railroad 
through  it,  approximated  the  condition  of  a  well-settled  and 
organized  community,  in  which  the  movements  of  travellers 
are  so  systematized,  that  the  business  of  providing  for  their 
wants,  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  |)rofit,  can  no  longer  be  made 
a  mere  supplement  of  another  business,  but  becomes  a  distinct 
occupation. 

This,  then,  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  land  being  thus 
affected  by  railroads,  was  an  exception  in  the  South.  True ; 
but  what  is  the  rule  to  which  this  is  the  exception  ? 

Mr.  De  Bow  says,  that  the  traveller  would  have  had  no 
apprehension  that  the  offer  of  money  for  chance  entertainment 
for  the  night  furnished  him  at  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut,  would  give  offence ;  yet  in  the  Connecticut  valley, 
among  people  having  no  servants,  and  not  a  tithe  of  the  no¬ 
minal  wealth  of  the  Bed  Eiver  planter,  or  of  one  of  these  Yir- 
ginia  planters,  such  has  been  a  frequent  experience  of  the  same 
traveller.  Nor  has  he  ever,  when  calling  benighted  at  a  house, 
anywhere  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  far  from  a  public-house, 
escaped  being  invited  with  cordial  frankness  to  enjoy  such 
accommodation  as  it  afforded ;  and  this,  he  is  fully  convinced, 
without  any  thought  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  pecuniary 
remuneration.  In  several  instances  a  remuneration  in  money 
has  been  refused  in  a  manner  which  conveyed  a  reproof  of  the 
offer  of  it  as  indelicate ;  and  it  thus  happens  that  it  was  a 
common  experience  of  that,  of  the  possibility  of  which  Mr,  De 
Bow  is  unable  to  conceive,  that  led  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
hesitation  upon  which  this  very  comment  was  made. 

This  simple  faith  in  the  meanness  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  and  especially  of  New  England,  is  no  eccentricity  of 
Mr.  De  Bow’s.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  tone  of 
literature  and  of  conversation  at  the  South,  that  penuriousness, 
disingenuousness,  knavish  cunning,  rant,  cowardice,  and 
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hypocrisy  are  assumed  to  be  the  prevailing  traits  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  people  of  the  South — not  the 
poor  people  of  New  England  from  the  jilan'cers  of  the  South, 
but  the  people  generally  from  the  people  generally.  Not  the 
tone  of  the  political  literature  and  of  the  lower  class  of  the 
South,  but  of  its  wealthy  class,  very  generally,  really  of  its 
‘^better  class.”  Mr,  De  Bow  is  himself  the  associate  of 
gentlemen  as  well  informed  and  as  free  from  narrow  prejudices 
as  any  at  the  South,  No  New  England  man,  who  has 
travelled  at  the  South,  would  be  surprised,  indeed,  if,  at  a 
table  at  which  he  were  a  guest,  such  an  assumption  as  that  of 
Mr.  De  Bow  should  be  apparent  in  all  the  conversation,  and 
that  the  gist  of  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  so  well  understood 
and  generally  conceded,  that  he  could  not  be  annoyed 
thereat. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  reference  to  Mr.  De  Bow  is 
continued,  not  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  North  any 
more  than  myself  from  a  mistaken  criticism.  I  wish  only  to 
demonstrate  how  necessary  it  must  soon  be  to  find  other 
means  for  saving  the  Union  than  these  commonplace  flatteries 
of  Southern  conceit  and  apologies  for  Southern  folly,  to  which 
we  have  not  only  become  so  accustomed  ourselves,  as  to  hardly 
believe  our  eyes  when  we  are  obliged  to  meet  the  facts  (as 
was  my  own  case),  but  by  which  we  have  so  successfully  im¬ 
posed  upon  our  friends,  that  a  man  like  Mr.  De  Bow  actually 
supposes  that  the  common  planters  of  the  teeming  and  sunny 
South,  are,  as  a  rule,  a  more  open-handed,  liberal,  and  hospi¬ 
table  class  than  the  hard-working  farmers  of  the  bleak  and 
sterile  hills  of  New  England  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  feels  war¬ 
ranted  not  merely  in  stating  facts  within  his  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  illustrating  the  character  of  the  latter  and  arguing  the 
causes,  but  in  incidentally  referring  to  their  penuriousness  as  a 
matter  of  proverbial  contempt.  Against  this  mistake,  which, 
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I  doubt  not,  is  accomplisbing  constant  mischief  to  our  nation, 
I  merely  oppose  the  facts  of  actual  experience.  I  wish  to  do 
so  with  true  respect  for  the  good  sense  of  the  South. 

Presenting  myself,  and  known  only  in  the  character  of  a 
chance  traveller,  most  likely  to  be  in  search  of  health,  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  information ;  usually  taken  for  and  treated  as  a 
Southerner,  until  I  stated  that  I  was  not  one,  I  journeyed 
nearly  six  months  at  one  time  (my  second  journey)  through  the 
South.  During  all  this  journey,  I  came  not  often er  than 
once  a  week,  on  an  average,  to  public-houses,  and  was  thus 
generally  forced  to  seek  lodging  and  sustenance  at  private 
houses.  Often  it  was  refused  me ;  not  unfrequently  rudely 
refused.  But  once  did  I  meet  with  what  Northern  readers 
could  suppose  Mr.  De  Bow  to  mean  by  the  term  (used  in  the 
same  article),  free  road-side  hospitality.”  Not  once  with 
the  shghtest  appearance  of  what  Noah  Webster  defines  hospi¬ 
tality — the  practice  of  receiving  or  entertaining  strangers 
without  reward.” 

Only  twice,  in  a  journey  of  four  thousand  miles,  made  in¬ 
dependently  of  public  conveyances,  did  I  receive  a  night’s 
lodging  or  a  repast  from  a  native  Southerner,  without  having 
the  exact  price  in  money  which  I  was  expected  to  pay  for  it 
stated  to  me  by  those  at  whose  hands  I  received  it. 

If  what  I  have  just  narrated  had  been  reported  to  me 
before  I  travelled  in  the  manner  I  did  in  my  second  journey 
at  the  South,  I  should  have  had  serious  doubts  of  either  the 
honesty  or  the  sanity  of  the  reporter.  I  know,  therefore,  to 
what  I  subject  myself  in  now  giving  my  own  name  to  it.  I 
could  not  but  hesitate  to  do  this,  as  one  would  be  cautious  in 
acknowledging  that  he  believed  himself  to  have  seen  the  sea- 
serpent,  or  had  discovered  a  new  motive  power.  By  drawing 
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nut  the  confidence  of  other  travellers,  who  had  chanced  to 
move  through  the  South  in  a  manner  at  all  similar,  however, 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  I  am  not  altogether 
solitary  in  my  experience.  Even  this  day  I  met  one  fresh 
from  the  South-west,  to  whom,  after  due  approach,  I  gave  the 
article  which  is  the  text  of  these  observations,  asking  to  he 
told  how  he  had  found  it  in  New  England  and  in  Mississippi. 
He  replied  . 

“During  four  winters,  I  have  travelled  for  a  business  purpose  two 
months  each  winter  in  Mississippi.  I  have  generally  spent  the  night  at 
houses  with  whose  inmates  I  liad  some  previous  acquaintance.  "Where  I 
had  business  transactions,  especially  where  debts  were  due  to  me,  which 
could  not  be  paid,  I  sometimes  neglected  to  offer  payment  for  my  night’s 
lodging,  but  in  no  other  case,  and  never  in  a  single  instance,  so  far  as  I 
can  now  recollect,  where  I  had  offered  payment,  has  there  been  any  Imsi- 
tation  in  taking  it.  A  planter  might  refrain  from  asking  payment  of  a 
traveller,  but  it  is  universally  expected.  In  New  England,  as  far  as  my 
limited  experience  goes,  it  is  not  so.  I  have  known  New  England  farmers’ 
wives  take  a  small  gratuity  after  lodging  travellers,  but  always  with  appa¬ 
rent  hesitation.  I  have  known  New  England  farmers  refuse  to  do  so.  I 
have  had  some  experience  in  Iowa ;  money  is  there  usually  (not  always) 
taken  for  lodging  travellers.  The  principal  difference  between  the  custom 
at  private  houses  there  and  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  being,  that  in 
Iowa  the  farmer  seems  to  carefully  reckon  the  exact  value  of  the  produce 
you  have  consumed,  and  to  charge  for  it  at  what  has  often  seemed  to  me 
an  absurdly  low  rate  ;  while  in  Mississippi,  I  have  usually  paid  from  four 
to  six  times  as  much  as  in  Iowa,  for  similar  accommodations.  I  consider 
the  usual  charges  of  planters  to  travellers  extortionate,  and  the  custom 
the  reverse  of  hospitable.  I  knew  of  a  Kentucky  gentleman  travelling 
from  Eutaw  to  G-reensboro’  [twenty  miles]  in  his  own  conveyance.  He 
was  taken  sick  at  the  crossing  of  the  Warrior  Eiver.  It  was  nine  o’clock 
at  night.  He  averred  to  me  that  he  called  at  every  plantation  on  the 
road,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  Kentuckian,  and  sick,  but  was  refused  lodg¬ 
ing  at  each  of  them.” 

This  the  richest  county  of  Alabama,  and  the  road  is  lined 
with  valuable  plantations  ! 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Columbns, 
Mississippi,  November  24,  1856,  published  in  the  London 
Daily  News,  It  is  written  by  an  Englishman  travelling  foy 
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commercial  purposes,  and  tells  what  he  has  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  custom  of  the  country  : 

“  It  is  customary  in  travelling  through  this  country,  where  towns  are 
few  and  taverns  scarce  and  vile,  to  stop  at  the  planters’  houses  along  the 
road,  and  pay  for  your  bed  and  board  in  the  morning  just  as  if  you  had 
stayed  at  an  inn.  The  custom  is  rather  repugnant  to  our  Old  World  notions 
of  hospitality,  but  it  appears  to  me  an  excellent  one  for  both  the  host  and 
his  guest.  The  one  feels  less  bored  by  demands  upon  his  kindness,  as  soon 
as  it  ceases  to  be  merely  a  kindness  to  comply  with  them,  and  the  other 
has  no  fear  about  intruding  or  being  troublesome  when  he  knows  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  his  entertainment.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  the  entree 
can  be  obtained  into  the  houses  of  wealthy  planters  in  this  way.  They 
will  not  be  bothered  by  your  visits,  and,  if  you  apply  to  them,  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  politely  passing  you  on  to  such  of  their  neighbours  as  have  less 
money  or  more  generosity.” 

The  same  writer  afterwards  relates  the  following  experi¬ 
ence  : — 

“  About  nineteen  miles  from  Canton,  I  sought  lodging  at  nightfall  at  a 
snug  house  on  the  roadside,  inhabited  by  an  old  gentleman  and  his  two 
daughters,  who  possessed  no  slaves  and  grew  no  cotton,  and  whose  two 
sons  had  been  killed  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  who,  with  the  loudest  pro¬ 
fessions  of  hospitality,  cautiously  refrained  from  giving  himself  any  per¬ 
sonal  trouble  in  support  of  them.  He  informed  me  that  there  was  corn  in 
the  husk  in  an  almost  inaccessible  loft,  there  was  fodder  in  an  un-get-at- 
able  sort  of  a  cage  in  the  ya.rd,  water  in  a  certain  pond  about  half  a  mile 
off,  and  a  currycomb  in  a  certain  hole  in  the  wall.  Having  furnished  me 
with  this  intelligence,  he  left  me  to  draw  my  own  conclusions  as  to  what 
my  conduct  ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances.” 

A  naturalist,  tbe  author  of  a  well-known  standard  work, 
who  has  made  several  tours  of  observation  in  the  Slave 
States,  lately  confided  to  me  that  he  believed  that  the  popular 
report  of  Southern  hospitality  must  be  a  popular  romance, 
for  never,  during  all  his  travels  in  the  South,  had  he  chanced 
to  be  entertained  for  a  single  night,  except  by  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  was  formally  presented  by  letter,  or  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  under  obligations  to  him,  without  paying  for  it 
in  money,  and  to  an  amount  quite  equal  to  the  value  received. 
By  the  wealthier,  a  night  s  entertainment  had  been  frequently 
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refused  him,  under  circumstances  which,  as  must  have  been 
evident  to  them,  rendered  his  further  progress  seriously  in¬ 
convenient.  Once,  while  in  company  with  a  foreign  natu¬ 
ralist — a  titled  man — he  had  been  dining  at  the  inn  of  a 
small  county-town,  when  a  certain  locally  distinguished 
judge  had  seen  fit  to  be  eloquent  at  the  dinner-table  upon  the 
advantages  of  slavery  in  maintaining  a  class  of  high-toned 
gentlemen,”  referring  especially  to  the  proverbial  hospitality  of 
Southern  plantations,  which  he  described  as  quite  a  bewilder¬ 
ment  to  strangers,  and  nothing  like  which  was  to  be  found  in 
any  country  unblessed  with  slavery,  or  institutions  equivalent 
to  it.  It  so  happened  that  the  following  night  the  travellers, 
on  approaching  a  plantation  mansion  in  quest  of  lodging, 
were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  fallen  upon  the  residence 
of  this  same  judge,  ^vho  recognized  them,  and  welcomed  them 
and  bade  them  be  at  home.  Embarrassed  by  a  recollection 
of  his  discourse  of  hospitality,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
one  of  them,  when  they  were  taking  leave  next  morning, 
brought  himself  to  inquire  what  he  might  pay  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  they  had  received.  He  was  at  once  relieved  by  the 
judge’s  prompt  response,  ^‘Dollar  and  a  quarter  apiece,  I 
reckon.” 

It  is  very  true  that  the  general  custom  of  the  South  which 
leads  a  traveller  to  ask  for  a  lodging  at  any  private  house  he 
may  chance  to  reach  near  nightfall,  and  to  receive  a  favour¬ 
able  answer  not  merely  as  a  favour  but  as  a  matter  of  business, 
is  a  convenient  one,  is  one  indeed  almost  necessary  in  a 
country  so  destitute  of  villages,  and  where,  off  certain 
thoroughfares  of  our  merchants,  there  are  so  few  travellers. 
It  is  a  perfectly  respectable  and  entirely  sensible  custom,  but 
it  is  not,  as  is  commonly  represented  to  be,  a  custom  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  it  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  induce  customs  of 
hospitality  with  the  m^.ss  of  citizens.  It  is  calculated  to 
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make  inhospitality  of  kabit  and  inbospitality  of  character  the 
general  rule ;  hospitality  of  habit  and  of  character  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Yet  the  common  misapplication  of  the  word  to  this 
custom  is,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  only  foundation  of 
the  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  of  character  in  this 
respect  of  the  Southerners  over  ourselves — the  only  ground 
of  the  claim  that  slavery  breeds  a  race  of  more  generous  and 
hospitable  citizens  than  freedom. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  anything  like  an  intelligent  and 
exact  estimate  of  the  breeding  of  any  people  or  of  any  class 
of  people  is  almost  insurmountable,  owing  to  the  vagueness 
of  the  terms  which  must  be  used,  or  rather  to  the  quite 
different  ideas  which  different  readers  will  attach  to  these 
terms.  The  very  word  which  I  have  employed  to  designate 
my  present  subject  has  itself  such  a  varied  signification  that 
it  needs  to  be  defined  at  the  outset.  I  mean  to  employ  it  in 
that  sense  wherein,  according  to  Webster,  it  covers  the 
ground  of  nurture,  instruction,  and  the  formation  of  man¬ 
ners.”  It  is  something  more  than  manners  and  customs,” 
then,  and  includes,  or  may  include,  qualities  which,  if  not 
congenital,  are  equally  an  essential  part  of  character  with 
those  qualities  which  are  literally  in-bred  of  a  man.  Such 
qualities  are  mainly  the  result  of  a  class  of  circumstances, 
of  the  influence  of  which  upon  his  character  and  manners 
a  man,  or  a  child  grooving  to  a  man,  is  usually  unconscious, 
and  of  which  he  cannot  be  independent  if  he  would. 

The  general  difficulty  is  increased  in  dealing  with  the 
people  of  the  Slave  States,  because  among  themselves  aU. 
terms  defining  social  rank  and  social  characteristics  are 
applied  in  a  manner  which  can  be  understood  only  after  con¬ 
siderable  experience ;  and  also  because  the  general  terms  of 
classification,  always  incomplete  in  their  significance,  fail 
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entirely  with  a  large  class  of  Southerners,  whose  manners 
have  some  characteristics  which  would  elsewhere  be  thought 
‘^high  bred,”  if  they  had  not  other  which  are  elsewhere 
rmiversally  esteemed  low  and  ruffianly. 

There  are  undoubted  advantages  resulting  from  the  effects 
of  slavery  upon  the  manners  of  some  persons.  Somewhat 
similar  advantages  I  have  thought  that  I  perceived  to  have 
resulted  in  the  Free  States,  where  a  family  has  been  educated 
under  favourable  influences  in  a  frontier  community.  There 
is  boldness,  directness,  largeness,  confidence,  with  the  effect 
of  the  habitual  sense  of  superiority  to  most  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  not  superiority  of  wealth,  and  power  from  wealth 
merely,  but  of  a  mind  well  stocked  and  refined  by  such  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education  as  only  very  unusual  wealth,  or  very 
unusual  individual  energy,  rightly  directed,  can  procure 
in  a  scattered  and  frontier  community.  When  to  this  is 
added  the  effect  of  visits  to  the  cultivated  society  of  denser 
communities  ;  when  refined  and  polished  manners  are  grafted 
on  a  natural,  easy  abandon  ;  when  there  is  high  culture  with¬ 
out  effeminacy  either  of  body  or  mind,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  we  find  a  peculiarly  respectable  and  agreeable  sort 
of  men  and  women.  They  are  the  result  of  frontier  training 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  In  the  class 
furthest  removed  from  this  on  the  frontier — people  who  have 
grovm  up  without  civilized  social  restraints  or  encouragements^ 
and  always  under  what  in  a  well-conditioned  community  would 
be  esteemed  great  privations — happens,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  disagreeable  specimen  of  mankind  that  the  world 
breeds ;  men  of  a  sort  almost  peculiar  to  America  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  ;  border  ruffians,  of  whom  the  rowdies  ”  of  our  eastern 
towns  are  tame  reflections.  Cooper  has  well  described  the 
first  class  in  many  instances.  I  know  of  no  picture  of  the 
latter  which  represents  them  as  detestable  as  I  have  found  them. 
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The  whole  Sonth  is  maintained  in  a  frontier  condition  by 
the  system  which  is  apologized  for  on  the  ground  that  it 
fayours  good  breeding.  This  system,  at  the  same  time, 
tends  to  concentrate  wealth  in  a  few  hands.  If  there  is 
wisdom  and  great  care  in  the  education  of  a  family  thus 
favoured,  the  result  which  we  see  at  the  North,  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  described,  is  frequently  reproduced. 
There  are  many  more  such  fruits  of  frontier  life  at  the  South 
than  the  North,  because  there  is  more  frontier  life.  There 
is  also  vastly  more  of  the  other  sort,  and  there  is  everything 
between,  which  degrees  of  wealth  and  degrees  of  good  fortune 
in  education  would  be  expected  to  occasion.  The  bad  breed 
of  the  frontier,  at  the  South,  however,  is  probably  far  worse 
than  that  of  the  North,  because  the  frontier  condition  of  the 
South  is  everywhere  permanent.  The  child  born  to-day  on 
the  Northern  frontier,  in  most  cases,  before  it  is  ten  years  old, 
will  be  living  in  a  well  organized  and  tolerably  well  provided 
community;  schools,  churches,  libraries,  lecture  and  concert 
halls,  daily  mails  and  printing  presses,  shops  and  machines 
in  variety,  having  arrived  within  at  least  a  day’s  journey  of 
it ;  being  always  within  an  iiiiiuencing  distance  of  it.  There 
are  improvements,  and  communities  loosely  and  gradually 
cohering  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  but  so  slowly,  so 
feebly,  so  irregularly,  that  men’s  minds  and  habits  are  laiit 
firm  quite  independently  of  this  class  of  social  influences. 

There  is  one  other  characteristic  of  the  Southerner,  which 
is  far  more  decided  than  the  difference  of  climate  merely 
would  warrant,  and  vfhich  is  to  be  attributed  not  only 
to  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  restraints  and  means  of 
discipline  of  more  compact  communities  in  his  education,  but 
unquestionably  also  to  the  readiness  and  safety  with  which, 
by  reason  of  slavery,  certain  passions  and  impulses  may  be 
indulged.  Every  white  Southerner  is  a  person  of  importance ; 
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must  be  treated  with  deference.  Every  wish  of  the  South¬ 
erner  is  imperative ;  every  belief  undoubted  ;  every  hate,  venge¬ 
ful;  every  love,  fiery.  Hence,  for  instance,  the  scandalous 
fiend-like  street  fights  of  the  South.  If  a  young  man  feels 
ofiended  with  another,  he  does  not  incline  to  a  ring  and  a  fair 
stand-up  set-to,  like  a  young  Englishman ;  he  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  overcome  his  opponent  by  logic ;  he  will  not  be 
content  to  vituperate,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  him ;  he  is 
impelled  straightway  to  strike  him  down  with  the  readiest 
deadly  weapon  at  hand,  with  as  little  ceremony  and  pretence 
of  fair  combat  as  the  loose  organization  of  the  people  against 
violence  will  allow.  He  seems  crazy  for  blood.  Intensity  of 
personal  pride — pride  in  anything  a  man  has,  or  which  con¬ 
nects  itself  with  him,  is  more  commonly  evident.  Hence,  in¬ 
tense  local  pride  and  prejudice ;  hence  intense  partisanship ; 
hence  rashness  and  over-confidence ;  hence  visionary  ambition  ; 
hence  assurance  in  debate  ;  hence  assurance  in  society.  As 
self-appreciation  is  equally  with  deference  a  part  of  what  we  call 
good  breeding,  and  as  the  expression  of  deference  is  much 
more  easily  reduced  to  a  matter  of  manners  and  forms,  in  the 
commonplace  intercourse  of  society,  than  self-appreciation, 
this  characteristic  quality  of  the  Southerner  needs  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  the  port  and  manners  he  commonly 
has,  and  judging  from  them  of  the  effects  of  slavery. 

It  must  be  also  considered  that  the  ordinary  occupations 
and  amusements  of  people  of  moderate  wealth  at  the  North 
are  seldom  resorted  to  at  the  South,  that  public  entertain¬ 
ments  of  any  kind,  for  instance,  are  impracticable  to  a  sparse 
population;  consequently  that  where  men  of  wealth  are 
socially  disposed,  all  intercourse  with  others  is  highly  valued, 
prepared  for,  and  made  the  most  of.  Hence,  with  these, 
the  act  of  social  intercourse  is  more  highly  esteemed,  and 
is  much  more  frequently  carried  to  a  nice  perfection  of 
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manner  tlian  it  usnally  is  with,  men  otherwise  of  correspond¬ 
ing  education,  and  habits  at  the  North. 

In  a  Northern  community  a  man  who  is  not  greatly  occu¬ 
pied  with  private  business  is  sure  to  become  interested  in 
social  enterprises  and  to  undertake  duties  in  them  which  will 
demand  a  great  deal  of  time  and  strength.  School,  road, 
cemetery,  asylum,  and  church  cor|)orations ;  bridge,  ferry,  and 
water  companies  ;  literary,  scientific,  art,  mechanical,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  benevolent  societies;  all  these  things  are 
managed  chiefly  by  the  unpaid  services  of  gentlemen  during 
hours  which  they  can  spare  from  their  private  interests.  In 
the  successful  operations  of  such  enterprises  they  find  much 
of  the  satisfaction  of  their  life.  So,  too,  our  young  men, 
who  are  not  obliged  to  devote  their  thoughts  chiefly  to 
business  success,  are  members  and  managers  of  reading  rooms, 
public  libraries,  gymnasiums,  game  clubs,  boat  clubs,  ball 
clubs,  and  all  sorts  of  clubs,  Bible  classes,  debating  societies, 
military  companies;  they  are  planting  road-side  trees,  or 
damming  streams  for  skating  ponds,  or  rigging  diving-boards, 
or  getting  up  fii’ework  displays,  or  private  theatricals ;  they 
are  always  doing  something,  not  conversing  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  moment.  Planters,  the  details  of  whose  business 
fall  into  the  hands  of  overseers,  and  young  men  of  fortune,  at 
the  South,  have,  when  at  home  on  the  plantation,  none 
of  these  occupations.  Their  talents  all  turn  into  two 
channels,  politics  and  sociality ;  the  very  paucity  of  society 
making  it  the  more  esteemed  and  the  more  carefully  used. 
Social  intercourse  at  the  North  is  a  relaxation  from  the 
ordinary  bent  of  men  s  talents ;  at  the  South,  it  is  that  to 
which  mainly  their  talents  are  bent.  Hence,  with  men  who 
are  otherwise  on  a  par,  in  respect  of  natural  advantages  and 
education,  the  Southerner  will  have  a  higher  standard  of 
manners  than  the  Northerner,  because,  with  him,  social  inter- 
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course  is  the  grand  resource  to  which  all  other  possible 
occupations  of  his  mind  become  subordinate.  The  Northerner, 
being  troubled  by  no  monotony,  unquestionably  too  much 
neglects  at  present  this,  the  highest  and  final  art  of  every 
type  of  civilization.  In  making  this  comparison,  however, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  made  between  men  who  are 
supposed  to  be  equal  in  all  respects,  except  in  the  possession 
of  this  advantage,  and  who  are  equally  at  leisure  from  any 
necessary  habitual  occupation  for  a  livelihood. 

Having  conceded  to  the  South  certain  elements  of  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  respect,  for  a  single  class,  it  still  remains  to 
inquire  where  is  the  greatest  weight  of  advantage  for  this 
class,  and  for  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  In  attempting  to 
make  such  a  general  comparison,  I  shall  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder,  and  return  to  the  class  who  can  in  a 
great  degree  choose  how  they  will  be  occupied. 

In  the  North  at  the  Eevolution  we  scarcely  had  a  distinct 
class  corresponding  to  the  lowest  white  class  of  Virginia,  as 
described  by  Jefferson,  our  kbourers  being  less  ignorant  and 
coarse  in  their  habits,  and  associating  much  more  familiarly 
with  their  betters.  We  have  now  a  class  more  nearly  corre¬ 
sponding  to  it  furnished  by  the  European  peasant  immigra¬ 
tion.  It  is,  however,  a  transient  class,  somewhat  seldom 
including  two  generations,  and,  on  an  average,  I  trust,  not 
one.  It  is  therefore  practically  not  an  additional  class,  but, 
overlooking  the  aged  and  diseased,  a  supplement  to  our  lowest 
normal  class.  Out  of  twenty  Irish  emigrants,  landing  in  New 
York,  perfectly  destitute,  of  whose  history  I  have  been 
intimately  cognizant,  only  two,  both  of  whom  were  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  have  lived  out  five  years  here  without  beginning 
to  acquire  v/ealth  and  becoming  superior  in  their  ambition 
and  habits  to  the  lowest  order,  which  I  believe  to  include  a 
majority  of  the  whites  in  the  plantation  districts  of  the 
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South. Our  lowest  class,  therefore,  has  a  higher  standard 
than  the  lowest  class  of  the  Slave  States.  This,  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  made  very  evident  where  the  two  come  together 
at  the  West,  as  in  southern  Illinois.  The  very  poorest  and 
lowest  New  England  women  who  go  there  are  frequently 
offended  by  the  inconsiderate  rudeness  and  coarseness  of  the 
women  immigrating  from  the  South,  and  shocked  by  their 
“shiftless,”  comfortless,  vagrant  habits,  so  much  so  that 
families  have  often  removed,  after  having  been  once  esta¬ 
blished,  to  escape  being  bored  and  annoyed  by  their  Southern- 
born  neighbours. 

Eeferring  to  the  lowest  class.  North  and  South,  as  the 
fourth,  I  class  as  third,  the  lowest  rank  in  society,  North  or 
South,  in  which  regard  is  had  by  its  members  to  the  quality 
of  their  associates  from  other  than  moral  motives,  or  the 
prejudices  of  locality,  race,  sectarianism,  and  politics.  In 
other  words,  that  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  social  selective¬ 
ness  and  pride.  I  think  that  everywhere  in  the  Free  States 
men  of  this  class  would  almost  universally  feel  their  position 
damaged — be  a  little  ashamed — if  obliged  to  confess  that  they 
did  not  take  a  newspaper,  or  were  unable  to  read  it  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  intelligence  it  was  intended  to  com¬ 
municate.  Allusions  to  the  main  facts  of  American  history, 
to  any  clause  of  the  Bible,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  more  important  laws.  State  and  National,  would 
be  understood  in  most  cases  by  those  whom  I  refer  to  as  the 
third  class  in  Northern  society.  In  few  families  of  this  class 
would  you  fail  to  find  some  volumes  of  the  English  poets, 
or  some  works  of  great  novelists  or  renowned  travellers.  No- 

^  1  fear  that  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  general  rule  has  now  a  multitude 
of  exceptions  in  our  large  towns,  where,  in  New  York,  especially,  we  seem  taking 
some  pains  to  form  a  permanent  lower  class.  With  the  present  great  and  ap¬ 
parently  permanent  falling  off  in  the  European  emigration  it  can  hardly  last, 
however. 
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thing  like  this  would  you  find,  however,  in  a  grade  of  society 
distinctly  superior  to  the  lowest  at  the  South. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  citizens  who  cannot  read  at 
all  to  the  whole,  appears,  by  the  census  returns,  to  be  only 
three  times  larger  at  the  South  than  at  the  North.  I  believe 
it  to  be  much  greater  at  the  South  than  these  returns  in¬ 
dicate.^  The  comparative  education  of  the  third  class  North  ’’ 
and  of  the  third  class  South,”  however,  cannot  be  at  all 
judged  from  these  statistics,  supposing  them  correct.  Those 
who  can  read  and  who  do  not  read,  or  whose  reading  is  con¬ 
fined  within  extremely  narrow  limits,  are  a  much  larger 
number  at  the  South  than  at  the  North,  owing  to  the  much 
poorer  supply  of  books  and  newspapers  which  commerce  can 
afford  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  former.  The  census 
returns  two  million  newspapers,  for  instance,  printed  annually 
in  Virginia,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  in  New  York. 
There  is  a  post-office  to  every  fourteen  square  miles  in  New 
York,  one  to  forty-seven  square  miles  in  Virginia ;  over  five 
hundred  publishers  and  booksellers  in  New  York,  but  forty 
in  Virginia.  Thirty  thousand  volumes  in  public  libraries  in 
Virginia,  eight  hundred  thousand  in  New  York.  The  area 
occupied  by  the  population  of  Virginia  being  much  the  largest, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  with  the  disposition  and  the  ability  to 
read  anything  in  particular,  the  Virginian  of  the  third  class 
will  have  to  travel  more  than  thirty  times  as  far  as  the  New 
Yorker  to  procure  it.  The  same  proposition  will  hold  good 
in  regard  to  most  other  means  of  cultivation,  and  the  third 


*  The  ratio  of  white  illiterate  to  white  population,  per  cent.,  as  returned, 

.  I  Free  States,  3' 36 

t  Slave  8*27  native  population,  over  twenty  years  old,  it 

l  Free  States,  4*12  .  „ 

(Slave  17' 23  Compendium,  pp.  152,  153).  The  ability  to 

merely  read  and  write  may  itself  be  of  little  value,  but  the  fact  of  a  child’s  having 
had  the  painstaking  necessary  to  so  far  instruct  him  is  in  some  degree  a  means  of 
measuring  his  other  inherited  wealth,  and  thus  his  breeding. 
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class  of  the  Sonth  generally  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  much 
more  narrow-minded,  rude,  coarse,  dangerous,’’  and  miser¬ 
able,  than  the  third  class  of  the  Free  States,  as  the  most 
sanguine  friend  of  popular  education  could  anticipate  from 
these  facts. 

The  great  difference  in  character  between  the  third  class  of 
the  South  and  that  of  the  North,  as  indicated  by  their  re¬ 
spective  manners,  is  found  in  the  much  less  curiosity  and 
ready  intelligent  interest  in  matters  which  have  not  an  imme¬ 
diate  personal  bearing  in  that  of  the  South.  Apathetic  care¬ 
lessness  rather  than  simple  indifference,  or  reckless  incivility 
as  to  your  comfort,  is  what  makes  the  low  Southerner  a 
disagreeable  companion.  It  is  his  impertinent  shrewdness 
which  makes  you  wish  to  keep  the  Yankee  at  a  distance. 
The  first  seems  without  object,  spiritless ;  the  latter  keen  to 
better  himself,  if  with  nothing  else,  with  information  which 
he  can  draw  from  you,  and  by  gaining  your  good  opinion. 

The  next  or  second  class  would  include,  both  North  and 
South,  those  with  whose  habits  and  character  I  am  most 
familiar,  and  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  the^  best  right  to 
confidence.  It  would  include  in  New  England  and  New 
York  the  better  educated  farmers— these  owning,  I  should 
say,  half  the  agricultural  land — the  permanently  established 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  moderate  capital  *  most  of 
the  shopkeepers  and  the  better-educated  master  mechanics 
and  artisan  foremen  ;  most  of  the  preachers,  physicians, 
and  lawyers  (some  ranking  higher).  It  would  correspond 
most  nearly  to  what  in  England  -^rould  be  called  the  lower- 
middle  class,  but  any  higher  grade  being  very  ill-defined, 
existing  distinctly  but  in  few  localities,  and  rarely  recognized 
as  existing  at  all,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  the 
peculiar  vulgarity  of  its  English  parallel. 

The  number  of  those  at  the  South  who  correspond  in 
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education  and  refinement  of  manners  and  habits  to  the  average 
of  this  class  of  the  North,  it  will  be  evident,  from  a  similar 
mode  of  reasoning  to  that  before  employed,  must  be  very 
much  smaller  relatively,  either  to  the  territory  or  the  whole 
white  population  of  their  respective  regions. 

In  the  comparison  commonly  made  by  Southern  writers 
between  the  condition  of  the  people  of  a  sparsely-settled 
comitry  and  another,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  latter  are  confined  exclusively  to  towns,  and  to 
large  and  crowded  towns.  By  contrasting  the  evils  which 
concentrate  in  such  towns  with  the  favourable  circumstances 
of  localities  where  at  least  wood,  water,  and  air  are  abundant, 
and  corn  enough  to  support  life  can  usually  be  got  by  any 
one  with  a  little  occasional  labour,  an  argument  of  some 
force  to  ignorant  people  is  easily  presented.  The  advantages 
possessed  by  a  people  living  in  moderately  well-occupied  rural 
districts,  who  are  even  more  free  from  the  evils  of  great 
towns  than  their  own  people,  are  entirely  overlooked  by  most 
Southern  writers.  Such  is  the  condition,  however,  of  more 
white  people  in  the  Free  States  than  the  whole  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Slave  States.  A  majority  of  our  farmers’  daughters 
can  walk  from  their  dwellings  to  schools  of  a  quality  such  as 
at  the  South  can  be  maintained  not  twice  in  five  himdred 
square  miles.  These  schools  are  practically  a  part  of  their 
homes.  Probably,  in  more  than  half  the  families  of  the 
South,  the  children  of  which  are  instructed  to  the  least  degree 
which  would  be  considered  “respectable,”  among  this  second 
class  of  the  North,  private  governesses  are  obliged  to  be 
employed,  or  the  children  must  be  for  many  years  at  boarding- 
schools.  We  all  know  that  the  young  women  who  go  to  the 
South,  to  meet  the  demand  thus  occasioned  for  home  educa¬ 
tion,  are  not  generally,  though  they  may  be  in  cases,  our  own 
most  esteemed  and  successful  instructresses ;  and  we  also 
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know  from  tkeir  report  that  their  skill  and  labour  has 
necessarily  to  be  long  chiefly  employed  in  laying  those  simple 
foundation  habits  of  instrudability^  which  our  Northern  chil¬ 
dren  acquire  imperceptibly  from  association  with  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  slightly  in  advance  of  them.  Churches  and 
the  various  sub-organizations  centreing  in  them,  in  which 
class  distinctions  are  much  lost  sight  of,  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes,  and  little  chance 
of  injury  to  the  higher  ;  libraries  ;  literary  societies  ;  lectme 
arrangements ;  dramatic  and  musical,  art  and  scientific 
entertainments,  and  also  highly  educated  professional  men, 
with  whom,  for  various  purposes,  many  persons  are  brought 
often  in  contact,  are  correspondingly  more  frequent  at  the 
North,  correspondingly  more  accessible ;  in  other  words,  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  are  cheaper,  and  so  more 
influential  on  the  manners  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  common  opinion  has  been  that  the  Southerners  or 
planters  of  the  class  now  under  consideration,  are  more  social, 
more  generous,  more  heartily  kind  and  genial  than  Northerners. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  true,  as 
a  general  rule.  Families  live  so  isolatedly  at  the  South,  that 
any  social  contact,  out  of  the  family,  is  of  course  much  more 
eventful  and  stimulating  than  it  is  ordinarily  at  the  North, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  common  opinion.  I  could  not  but 
think,  however,  that  most  persons  at  the  South  looked  to  the 
voluntary  good  offices  and  conversation  of  others,  both  within 
and  without  their  families,  for  their  enjoyment  of  the  world, 
much  less  than  most  at  the  North.  It  may  be  that  when  in 
town^  they  attach  a  greater  value  to,  and  are  more  careful  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunities  for  social  gathering  afforded  by 
towns,  than  are  Northerners.  In  towns  they  attach  more 
consequence  to  forms,  are  more  scru|)ulous  in  matters  of 
etiquette,  more  lavish  in  expenditure  for  dress,  and  for  certain 
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other  things  which  are  the  signs  of  luxury  rather  than  luxury 
itself,  such  as  plate  and  fancy  brands  of  wines.  They  make 
less  show  of  fine  art  and  less  pretence  of  artistic  judgment ; 
more  of  respect  and  regard  for  their  associates,  and  of  indif¬ 
ference  or  superiority  to  all  others. 

As  to  manner  or  deportment  simply,  with  the  same  impulse 
and  intention,  that  of  the  Southerner  will  habitually,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  best,  more  true,  more  composed, 
more  dignified,  I  have  said  that  the  second  class  at  the 
North  is  without  the  pervading  vulgarity  of  the  class  to  which 
it  most  nearly  corresponds  in  England,  the  reason  being  that 
those  which  constitute  it  seldom  wish  or  attempt  to  appear  to 
belong  to  a  superior  class,  not  clearly  recognizing  a  superior 
class.  Individuals,  however,  very  generally  have  a  strong 
desire  to  be  thought  better  informed,  more  ingenious,  more 
witty,  as  well  as  more  successful  in  their  enterprises  than 
they  are,  and  this  stamps  them  with  a  peculiar  quality  ot 
manners  vulgarly  called  ^‘smartness,”  the  absence  of  which 
makes  Southern  men  and  women  generally  much  more  agree¬ 
able  companions  than  Northerners  of  the  same  degree  of 
education  and  accomplishments  in  other  respects.  Not  but 
that  snobs  abound ;  of  these  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
speak  under  the  next  division,  however. 

The  traditional  '‘'old  family,”  stately  but  condescending, 
haughty  but  jovial,  keeping  open  house  for  all  comers  on  the 
plantations  of  Virginia  or  South  Carolina,  is  not  wholly  a  myth. 

There  really  was  something  which,  Avith  some  sort  of  pro¬ 
priety,  could  be  termed  a  gentry  in  Carolina  and  Virginia  in 
their  colony  days  ;  yet  of  the  names  which  are  now  thought 
to  have  belonged  to  it,  as  descended  of  brave,  loyal,  and 
adventurous  cavahers,  some  I  once  saw  in  London  upon  an 
old  freight-list  of  a  ship  outward  bound  for  Virginia,  Avith  the 
addition  of  tinker  and  tailor,  poacher  and  pickpocket,  all  to 
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be  sold  for  life,  or  a  term  of  years,  to  tlie  highest  bidder  when 
they  should  arrive.  A  large  majority  of  the  fathers  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  unquestionably  of  this  class. 

What  was  properly  to  be  termed  the  gentry  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  previous  to  the  Eevolution,  was  very  small  in 
number.  A  large  proportion  of  the  families  who  composed  it, 
and  who  remained  after  the  Eevolution  in  the  country  (for  many 
were  Tories)  have  since  passed  in  all  their  branches  through  a 
poverty-stricken  period,  very  dissipating  in  its  influence  upon 
hereditary  breeding,  novelists  and  dramatic  old  servants  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Many  of  those  who  have  re¬ 
tained  wealth  and  family  pride  in  succession  to  the  present 
time,  have  undeniably,  from  various  causes,  degenerated 
wofully  in  breeding.  Coarse  tastes  and  brutal  dispositions 
cannot  be  disguised  under  a  cavalier  address,  and  the  most 
assured  readiness  in  the  established  forms  of  polite  society. 
Of  the  real  old  families  ’’  which  remain  at  all  well  bred  ” 
in  their  qualities,  habits,  and  manners,  by  reason  of  their 
lineage,  I  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  most  readers  who  have 
not  studied  the  matter  at  all  to  form  a  sufficiently  small  esti¬ 
mate  ;  call  them  a  dozen  or  a  hundred,  what  does  it  matter 
in  a  region  much  larger  than  the  old  German  empire  ?  Asso¬ 
ciating  with  these  are  a  few  hundred  more  new  or  recuperated 
families,  in  which  there  is  also  the  best  breeding,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  few  parts  or  districts  of  the  South  to  be  defined  and 
numbered  without  difficulty,  there  is  a  wealthy,  distinct, 
generous,  hospitable,  refined,  and  accomplished  first  class, 
clinging  with  some  pertinacity,  although  with  too  evident  an 
efibrt,  to  the  traditional  manners  and  customs  of  an  esta¬ 
blished  gentry. 

There  was  a  gentry  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  Virginia 
and  Carolina  in  the  colony  period,  though  a  less  important 
and  numerous  one.  As  the  North  has  been  much  more  pros- 
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perons,  as  the  value  of  its  property  lias  mucli  more  rapidly 
increased  than  that  of  the  South,  the  advantages  of  wealth 
have,  I  believe,  been  more  generally  retained  in  families,  and 
probably  the  number  of  those  who  could  trace  their  breeding 
in  an  uninterrupted  parental  influence  from  the  colonial 
gentry,  is  now  larger  at  the  North  than  the  South. 

Including,  new  families,  in  whose  habits  and  manners  and 
conversation  the  best  bred  people  of  Europe  would  find  no¬ 
thing  more  offensive  and  inharmonious  with  themselves  than 
might  be  ascribed  to  local  fashion  or  a  desire  to  avoid  appear¬ 
ances  which,  though  perfectly  proper  in  an  aristocratic  society, 
would  be  snobbish  in  a  republic,  there  is  unquestionably  at  this 
time  a  very  much  larger  number  of  thoroughly  well-bred 
people  in  the  Free  than  in  the  Slave  States.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  proportion  of  such  people  to  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  whites  is  larger  at  the  North  than  the  South. 

The  great  majority  of  wealthy  planters  who  at  the  present 
day  assume  for  themselves  a  special  social  respectability  aud 
superiority  to  the  class  I  have  defined  as  the  second,  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  not  only  distinguished  for  all  those  qualities 
which  our  satirists  and  dramatists  are  accustomed  to  assume 
to  be  the  especial  property  of  the  newly  rich  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  but,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe 
both  classes,  are  far  more  generally  and  ridiculously  so  than 
the  would-be  fashionable  people  of  New  York,  or  of  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  role  they 
undertake  to  act,  to  be  hospitable  and  generous,  as  it  was 
lately  that  of  om:  fops  to  be  sleepy  and  critical.  They  are 
not  hospitable  and  generous,  how^ever;  they  know  not  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  They  are  absurdly  ostentatious  in 
entertainment,  and  extravagant  in  the  purchase  of  notoriety  ; 
possibly  they  have  more  tact  in  this  than  our  Potiphars,  but 
such  has  not  been  my  personal  observation. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

THE  DANOEE,  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

‘  Before  the  advent  of  modern  science,  any  idea  of  systematic  la^vs  of 
human  improvement  would  have  been  deemed  alike  impossible  and  absurd ; 
but  the  constant  observation  of  facts,  the  exact  statistics  recorded,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science  in  all  departments,  has  made  it  possible  to  conceive  of,  and 
probable  that  there  actually  exist  uniform  laws  of  social  movement,  based 
upon  any  given  condition  of  society.  If  the  elementary  social  condition  be 
different  in  regard  to  religion,  government,  arts,  science,  industry,  the 
resulting  movements  of  society  ^ill  be  different.  Hence,  when  we  have 
ascertained  by  accurate  observation  upon  and  record  of  the  social  pheno¬ 
mena,  that  the  social  movement  is  uniformly  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
that  certain  results  uniformly  follow,  we  shall  know  in  what  elements  the 
conditions  of  society  must  be  changed,  in  order  to  change  the  results. 
Hence,  when  this  law  of  social  movements  is  ascertained,  the  philanthro¬ 
pist,  legislator,  and  jurist  will  know  precisely  what  must  be  done,  and  how, 
in  order  to  remove  the  evils,  or  reform  the  wrongs,  or  produce  the  results 
they  desire.  They  will  know  that  certain  elementary  conditions  of  society 
must  be  changed,  and  they  well  know  that  by  removing  temptations,  or 
laying  restraints,  or  enlightening  the  mind,  or  changing  the  course  of  in¬ 
dustry,  or  producing  new  arts,  they  will  change  the  social  tendency,  and 
thus  change  the  results.  *  *  Society,  or  that  part  of  it  which  thinks  and 

acts,  can  change  the  results  by  changing  the  elementary  conditions  which 
produce  them.  When  you  know  exactly  what  the  change  ought  to  be,  it 
is  not  very  difficult  to  produce  it ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  because  a  thou¬ 
sand  crimes  must  be  committed  in  Ohio,  that  a  thousand  particular  indi¬ 
viduals  must  commit  them.  It  is  true  that  the  individual  frequently  acts 
from  motives,  but  is  it  not  just  as  true  that  the  individual  frequently 
seeks  these  motives,  and  presents  them  to  himself?” — From  the  Meport  of 
the  Ohio  State  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  1859. 

“  If  there  is  a  first  principle  in  intellectual  education  it  is  this— that  the 
discipline  which  does  good  to  the  mind  is  that  in  which  the  mind  is  active, 
not  that  in  which  it  is  passive,  The  secret  for  developing  the  faculties  is 
to  give  them  much  to  do,  and  much  inducement  to  do  it. ’’r^-Mill's  Political 
Economy. 
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The  field-hand  negro  is,  on  an  average,  a  very  poor  and 
very  bad  creature,  much  worse  than  I  had  supposed  before  I 
had  seen  him  and  grown  familiar  with  his  stupidity,  indolence, 
duplicity,  and  sensuality.  He  seems  to  be  but  an  imperfect 
man,  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  in  a  civilized  manner, 
and  his  presence  in  large  numbers  must  be  considered  a 
dangerous  circumstance  to  a  civilized  people. 

A  civilized  people,  within  which  a  large  number  of  such 
creatures  has  been  placed  by  any  means  not  within  its  own 
control,  has  claims  upon  the  charity,  the  aid,  if  necessary,  of 
all  other  civilized  peoples  in  its  endeavours  to  relieve  itself 
from  the  danger  which  must  be  apprehended  from  their 
brutal  propensities,  from  the  incompleteness  of  their  human 
sympathies — their  inhumanity — from  their  natural  love  of 
ease,  and  the  barbaric  want  of  forethought  and  providence, 
which  would  often  induce  desperate  want  among  them.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  people  thus  burthened  would  have  need  to  provide 
systematically  for  the  physical  wants  of  these  poor  creatures, 
else  the  latter  would  be  liable  to  prey  with  great  waste  upon 
their  substance.  Perhaps  the  very  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  collect  them  into  small  herds,  and  attach  each  herd  to  a 
civilized  family,  the  head  of  vdiich  should  be  responsible  for 
its  safe  keeping.  Such  a  superintendent  should  of  course 
contrive,  if  possible,  to  make  his  herd  contribute  in  some  w’ay 
to  the  procuring  of  its  necessary  sustenance  ;  and  if,  besides 
this,  he  even  turned  their  feeble  abilities  to  such  good  ac¬ 
count  by  his  superior  judgment,  that  they  actually  procured 
a  considerable  surplus  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  should  not  Christendom  applaud  and  encourage  his  ex¬ 
ertions,  even  if  a  certain  amount  of  severity  and  physical  con¬ 
straint  had  been  found  necessary  to  accomplish  this  success  ? 

Let  us  endeavour  to  assume  a  similar  difficulty  for  our- 
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selves.  Let  ns  suppose  that  a  large  part — the  proportion 
varying  with  the  locality — of  our  own  community  should 
next  year  suffer  from  some  new  malady,  the  result  of  which 
should  in  no  case  he  fatal,  but  which  should,  like  the  goitre  of 
Savoy,  leave  all  who  were  affected  by  it  permanently  injured 
in  their  intellects,  with  diminished  bodily  activity,  and  fiercer 
animal  propensities.  I  (I  take  this  method  of  stating  the  case, 
because  some  of  us  who  only  see  the  negro  as  he  exists  at  the 
North  might  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  him  as  he  is  known 
to  the  planters.)  \ 

Suppose,  further,  that  this  malady  should  be  confined  to 
certain  families,  as  if  its  seed  had  been  received  hundreds  of 
years  ago  by  numerous  individuals,  and  only  their  descend¬ 
ants  (but  all  of  these  to  the  most  distant  trace  of  the  blood) 
now  suffered  from  it.  Also,  that  some  of  our  doctors  should 
be  of  the  opinion  that  the  effects  of  the  malady  upon  the 
intellect  would  descend  to  the  children,  and  to  all  descendants 
of  those  who  suffered.  Suppose  that  these  unfortimates 
should  be  subject  to  certain  hallucinations,  that  they  should 
be  liable  to  think  themselves  sane  and  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  that  when  possessed  with  these  ideas  that 
they  should  be  quite  cunning  and  dangerous  in  attempting  to 
exercise  the  usual  prerogatives  of  sane  men. 

What  should  we  do  with  them  ? 

Finding  them  in  a  degree  tractable ;  and  sensible  enough, 
after  all,  to  yield  readily,  if  not  cheerfully,  to  superior  force, 
we  might  herd  them  together  on  a  sort  of  farm-hospitals,  and 
let  them  earn  their  living,  giving  especially  capable  men 
cha,rge  of  many,  and  rewarding  them  with  good  salaries,  and 
ordinary  small  farmers,  smaller  numbers,  with  smaller  com¬ 
pensations  for  overseeing  them  ? 

Of  course,  we  should  place  every  possible  legislative  guard 
and  check  upon  these  superintendents  and  overseers  to  secure 
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fair  and  honest  dealing,  to  prevent  them  from  making  per¬ 
quisites  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  a  reasonable  comfort 
in  their  institutions.  Careful  instructions  to  secure  economical 
sustenance,  and  how  to  turn  such  labour  as  could  be  got  from 
the  unfortunates  to  the  best  account,  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
their  keeping,  would  also  be  framed  by  talented  men  and 
furnished  each  keeper. 

And  having  regard  to  national  wealth,  to  the  temporal 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  this  is  about  all  that  common 
sense  would  lead  us  to  do,  at  least  through  the  agency  of 
government. 

Is  this  all,  reader  ? 

You  have  too  much  overlooked  our  small  matters  of  State, 
if  you  think  so.  We  have  a  few  crazy  people,  a  few  fools, 
not  enough  to  be  a  matter  of  much  consideration  to  our 
statesmen  or  legislators,  yet  we  have  a  State  system  in  our 
dealing  with  them,  such  as  it  is,  and  such  as  it  is  it  puts  our 
dealing  with  them  on  a  little  different  footing  than  would 
the  system  I  have  above  imagined.  What  I  have  imagined 
is  not  quite  all  we  have  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  when  we  did  anything  with  this  class.  And  judging 
from  what  we  have  done,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  it  would  be 
all  that  we  should  do  in  such  an  emergency  as  I  have  sup¬ 
posed,  engaging  as  it  would  all  the  talent  of  the  country  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  necessary  results  of  the 
calamity. 

We  should,  it  appears,  call  upon  our  learned  doctors 
eagerly  to  study  ;  we  should  each  of  us  eagerly  observe  for  our¬ 
selves  whether  the  fearful  infirmity  by  which  so  many  were 
incapacitated  for  their  former  usefulness,  were  not  only  abso¬ 
lutely  incurable,  but  also  absolutely  not  possible  to  be  alleviated. 
And  if  our  observation  should  satisfy  us,  if  our  doctors  could 
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not  deny  tliat,  witli  judicious  treatment,  a  considerable  alle¬ 
viation  could  be  effected,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  with  a 
very  large  part  a  close  approximation  to  the  normal  condition 
of  sane  and  capable  mankind  could  be  obtained,  there  are 
doubtless  those  amongst  us  who  would  think  this  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  an  infidel  presumption.  Just  as  every  year  some 
miserable  wretch  is  found  in  our  dark  places  to  have  a  crazy 
father  or  brother  whom  he  keeps  in  a  cage  in  his  garret, 
and  whose  estate  he  takes  care  of,  and  who  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  be  of  no  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  manifest 
defiance  of  Divine  Providence,  and  most  dangerous  to  life 
and  property  to  let  this  unfortunate  out  of  his  cage,  to  sur¬ 
round  him  with  comforts,  and  contrive  for  him  cheerful  occupa¬ 
tion,  as  our  State  requires  shall  be  done.  But  would  the 
average  common  sense  and  humanity  of  the  people  of  the 
Free  States  allow  them  to  refuse  all  reduction  from  their  usual 
annual  incomes ;  refuse  to  suffer  all  necessary  addition  to 
their  usual  taxes ;  refuse  to  burden  their  minds  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  all-absorbing  problem,  in  order  to  initiate 
a  remedial  system  ?  Our  w'orst  and  most  cowardly  legisla¬ 
ture  would  never  dare  adjourn  leaving  this  duty  incompletely 
performed.  There  are  thousands  on  thousands  of  our  citizens 
who  would  not  only  spare  from  their  incomes,  but  would 
divide  their  estates  for  such  a  purpose.  There  is  not  a 
county  that  would  not  submit  to  the  highest  war  taxes  for  it. 

Suppose  that  the  doctors  and  that  the  universal  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  community  should  determine  that  the  defective 
class  were  not  only  capable  of  being  improved,  but  that  so 
far  as  their  limited  intellects  ]Dermitted,  the  laws  of  improve¬ 
ment  were  the  same  for  them  as  for  healthy  men ;  that  they 
were  found  to  be  influenced  by  a  liking  for  food  and  drink, 
for  the  society  of  each  other  and  of  sane  men,  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  of  each  other  and  of  sane  men,  for  their 
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ease,  for  dancing,  for  music  and  other  amusements  ;  and  that 
their  imperfect  natures  could  be  acted  upon,  drawn  out,  and 
enlarged  by  means  of  these  likings.  Suppose  that  it  were 
found  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  still  some  knowledge  of 
religion,  that  although  they  were  inclined  sometimes  to 
consider  sane  men  as  their  enemies,  they  were  yet,  in  most 
cases,  by  judicious  play  upon  their  inclinations  and  disincli¬ 
nations,  capable  of  being  trained  quite  beyond  the  most 
sagacious  of  our  domestic  animals,  even  to  read  intelligently. 
Should  we,  because  there  were  so  many  of  them,  go  back 
two  hundred  years  in  our  civilization,  denying  ourselves  the 
addition  which  this  capacity  would  give  to  their  powers  of 
usefulness,  and  consequently  of  economy  of  maintenance ; 
denying  them  the  advantages  for  improvement  which  we 
now  in  every  State  give  to  our  hopelessly  insane,  to  our 
blind  and  mute,  to  our  fools,  to  our  worst  and  most  danger¬ 
ous  criminals. 

Why  do  we  not  pass  laws  forbidding  criminals  and  maniacs 
to  read  ?  Our  fathers  did  not  allow  them  to  read  when 
negroes  were  introduced  in  Virginia.  But  every  man  among 
us  whom  we  call  well  informed,  now  knows  that  it  is  a 
profitable  business  for  the  State,  which  has  so  little  profitable 
business,  even  to  provide  teachers  and  books  for  a  portion 
of  her  criminals,  to  allow  books  and  encourage  reading  with 
all.  To  provide  books,  to  provide  physicians,  to  provide 
teachers,  to  provide  halls  and  gardens  of  recreations,  as  stimu¬ 
lants  to  healthful  thought  for  our  madmen  and  our  fools  ;  to 
this  the  State  is  impelled  equally  by  considerations  of  safety 
and  of  economy.  Even  Kentucky  has  its  State  institution 
for  the  development  of  manhood  in  fools  born  of  white 
women. 

Does  not  every  such  man  know,  too,  that,  given  an  improv¬ 
able  mind  with  a  sound  body,  possessed  of  the  natural  instincts, 
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the  usual  desires,  appetites,  aversions,  no  matter  if  at  starting 
the  being  is  even  what  we  call  an  idiot,  a  drivelling  imbecile, 
disgusting  all  who  see  him,  a  sheer  burden  upon  society,  the 
process  of  making  him  clean  in  his  habits,  capable  of  labour¬ 
ing  with  a  good  and  intelligent  purpose,  and  of  associating 
inoffensively  with  others,  is  just  as  certain  in  its  principles  and 
in  its  progress — infinite  progress — as  the  navigation  of  a  ship 
or  the  building  of  a  house  ? 

This  is  even  so  with  a  cretin,  whose  body  is  deformed  beyond 
remedy,  whose  brain  is  contracted,  whose  face  is  contorted, 
whose  limbs  are  half  paralyzed,  whose  every  organ  is  defective, 
and  who  has  inherited  these  conditions  from  goitrous  parents 
and  grandparents. 

Dr,  Seguin  says:  ‘‘The  idiot  wishes  for  nothing;  he 
wishes  only  to  remain  in  his  vacuity.” 

Even  so  thinks  Dr.  Cartwright  of  the  negro ;  and  surely 
nothing  worse  can  be  thought  of  him. 

But  Dr.  Seguin  adds :  “  To  treat  successfully  this  ill-will 
[indisposition  to  take  care  of  himself],  the  physician  wills  that 
the  idiot  should  act  and  think  himself^  of  himself  and^ 
fmalltj^  by  himself.  The  incessant  volition  of  the  moral 
physican  urges  incessantly  the  idiot  into  the  sphere  of  activity 
of  thinking,  of  labour,  of  duty,  and  affectionate  feelings.” 

Is  there  no  such  law  of  progression  of  capacity  for  the  black 
imbeciles  ?  All  the  laws  of  the  South  have  the  contrary  aims  : 
to  withdraw  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  sphere  of  self- 
willed  activity,  thought,  labour — to  prevent  the  negro  from 
thinking  by  himself,  of  himself,  for  himself ;  and  the  principle 
on  which  these  laws  are  based  is  thus  defined  by  Mr.  De 
Bow 

“  The  Almighty  has  thought  well  to  place  certain  of  His  creatures  in 
certain  fixed  positioris  in  this  world  of  ours,  for  what  cause  He  has  not 
seen  fit  to  make  quite  clear  to  our  limited  capacities ;  and  why  an  ass  is 
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not  a  man,  and  a  man  is  not  an  ass,  will  probably  for  ever  remain  a  mys¬ 
tery.”  “  God  made  the  world ;  God  gave  thee  thy  place,  my  hirsute 
brother,  and,  according  to  all  earthly  possibilities  and  probabilities,  it  is 
thy  destiny  there  to  remain,  bray  as  thou  wilt.  From  the  same  great 
power  have  our  sable  friends,  Messrs.  Sambo,  Ouffee,  &  Co.,  received  their 
position  also.  .  .  .  Alas,  my  poor  black  brother !  thou,  like  thy  hirsute 

friend,  must  do  thy  braying  in  vain.”'^ 

Are  there  laws  on  our  statute-books  to  prevent  asses  from 
being  taught  to  read  ? 

The  Bichmond  Examiner  says-— 

“  These  immigrants  do  not,  like  our  ancestors,  fly  from  religious  and 
political  persecution ;  they  come  merely  as  animals  in  search  of  a  richer 
and  fresher  pasture.  They  come  to  gratify  physical  want — for  moral, 
intellectual,  or  religious  wants  they  have  not  acquired.  They  will  settle 
in  large  masses,  and,  for  ages  to  come,  will  practise  and  inculcate  a 
pure  (or  rather  impure)  materialism.  Mormonism  is  a  fit  exponent,  proof, 
and  illustration  of  our  theory.  The  mass  of  them  are  sensual,  grovelling, 
low-minded  agrarians,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  would  join  the  Mormons, 
or  some  such  brutal,  levelling  sect,  if  an  opportunity  offered  to  do  so. 

“  European  writers  describe  a  large  class  of  population  throughout 
England  and  the  Continent  as  being  distinguished  by  restless,  wandering, 
nomadic  habits,  and  by  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  skull  and  face. 
Animal  ’and  sensual  nature  largely  predominates,  wdth  them,  over  the 
moral  and  intellectual.  It  is  they  who  commit  crimes,  All  prisons,  and 
adorn  the  gallows.  They  will  not  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law  or 
religion,  nor  can  they  be  educated.  From  their  restless  and  lawless 
habits,  we  should  infer  they  composed  a  large  part  of  the  northern  immi¬ 
gration.” 

If  all  this  were  true,  and  were  felt  by  us  to  be  true,  should 
v/e  think  it  necessary  to  put  the  minds  of  these  beings  in  fet¬ 
ters  ?  Should  we  hold  it  to  be  dangerous  if  one  should  under¬ 
take  to  strengthen  their  intellects,  to  give  them  larger  ideas  ? 

If  all  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  were  ^A’eal  Congo 
niggers,”  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  is,  and  if  all  real 
Congo  niggers  were  as  incapable,  and  as  beastly,  and  as 
savage  in  theh  projiensities  as  the  very  worst  of  them  are  as¬ 
serted  to  be,  would  the  method  of  dealing  with  them  which 
‘‘  Resources,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  197,  198, 
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the  legislation  of  the  Slave  States,  and  which  a  large  part  of 
the  labour  of  the  Congress  and  Executive  of  onr  nation  is 
directed  to  the  purpose  of  perpetuating,  be  felt  to  be  strictly 
in  accordance  with  sound  and  well-established  economico-^ 
political  principles  ?  The  purpose  of  that  legislation  is  avowed 
to  be  merely  to  secure  safety  with  economy.  Would  a  project 
for  establishing  an  institution  planned  upon  the  principles  of 
the  ancient  Bedlam  and  the  ancient  Bridewell  be  felt  to-day 
to  be  completely  justified  among  us,  by  the  statement  that 
highv/aymen  and  maniacs  will  endanger  life  and  the  security 
of  our  property  if  they  are  not  somehow  taken  care  of  ? 

If  there  had  been  no  Mettray  with  its  Demetz,  no  Norfolk 
Island  with  its  Machonochie,  no  Hanwell  with  its  Connolly, 
no  Abendberg  with  its  Guggenbuhl ;  if  the  courage,  devotion, 
and  labour  of  Pinel,  Sicard,  and  Seguin  had  been  in  vain ;  if 
there  had  been  no  progress  in  the  science  of  civilized  society 
since  the  days  of  Howard,  we  might  listen  with  merely  silent 
sadness  to  such  an  excuse  for  debilitating  the  weak,  for  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  fallen ;  for  permitting  brutal  keepers  to  exas¬ 
perate  the  mad,  and  mercenary  nurses  to  stupefy  the  idiotic ;  we 
might,  if  we  saw  it  to  be  necessary  to  preserve  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity  from  destruction,  even  give  its  object  our  aid  ;  but  with 
the  knowledge  which  in  our  time  is  everywhere  else  acted  upon, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  that  such  an  argument  is  a 
SjDecious  and  a  fallacious  one,  and  that  no  State  can  long  act 
upon  it  with  safety,  much  less  with  economy. 

And  surely  the  system  by  which  intellectual  demands  and 
ambition  are  re])ressed  in  the  negro  is  as  little  calculated  to 
produce  the  security  which  is  its  object,  as  it  is  to  turn  his 
physical  abilities  to  the  most  profitable  use  for  his  owner. 
How  far  it  bails  in  this  respect,  the  extra-legal  measures  of 
safety  and  the  semi-instinctive  habits  of  unconscious  precaution 
■which  pervade  Southern  society  evince.  I  say  unconscious 
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precaution,  because  Sontherners  themselves  seem  to  have  gene¬ 
rally  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  influence  of  slavery  upon 
their  habits  in  this  way,  and  this  is  very  natural. 

Every  habit  breeds  unconsciousness  of  its  existence  in  the 
mind  of  the  man  whom  it  controls,  and  this  is  more  true  of 
habits  which  involve  our  safety  than  of  any  others.  The 
weary  sailor  aloft,  on  the  look-out,  may  fall  asleep  ;  but,  in 
the  lurch  of  the  ship,  his  hands  will  clench  the  swaying  cord¬ 
age  only  the  more  firmly,  that  they  act  in  the  method  of 
instinct.  A  hard-hunted  fugitive  may  nod  in  his  saddle,  but 
his  knees  will  not  unloose  their  hold  upon  his  horse.  Men 
who  live  in  powder-mills  are  said  to  lose  all  conscious  feeling 
of  habitual  insecurity ;  but  visitors  perceive  that  they  have 
acquired  a  constant  softness  of  manner  and  of  voice. 

If  a  labourer  on  a  plantation  should  insolently  contradict 
his  master,  it  may  often  appear  to  be  no  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  precaution  for  his  master  to  Idll  him  on  the  spot ;  for, 
when  a  slave  has  acquired  such  boldness,  it  may  be  evident 
that  not  merely  is  his  value  as  property  seriously  diminished, 
but  that  the  attempt  to  make  further  use  of  him  at  all,  as 
property,  involves  in  danger  the  whole  white  community.  ‘  If 
I  let  this  man  live,  and  permit  him  the  necessary  degree  of 
freedom  to  be  further  useful  to  me,  he  will  infect  with  his 
audacity  aU  my  negro  property,  which  will  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  more  difficult  to  control,  and  correspondingly  reduced 
in  value.  If  he  treats  me  with  so  little  respect  now,  what 
have  I  to  anticipate  when  he  has  found  other  equally  inde¬ 
pendent  spirits  among  the  slaves  ?  They  will  not  alone  make 
themselves  free,  but  will  avenge  upon  me,  and  my  wife,  and 
my  daughters,  and  upon  all  our  community,  the  injustice  which 
they  will  think  has  been  done  them,  and  their  women,  and 
children.’  Thus  would  he  reason,  and  shudder  to  think  what 
might  follow  if  he  yielded  tp  an  impulse  pf  raercy. 
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To  suppose,  however,  that  the  master  will  pause  while  he 
thus  weighs  the  danger  exactly,  and  then  deliberately  act  as, 
upon  reflection,  he  considers  the  necessities  of  the  case  de¬ 
mand,  is  absurd.  The  mere  circumstance  of  his  doing  so 
would  nourish  a  hopeful  spirit  in  the  slave,  and  stimulate 
him  to  consider  how  he  could  best  avoid  all  punishment. 
Hence  the  instinct-like  habit  of  precaution  with  individuals, 
and  hence  the  frenzy  which  often  seizes  whole  communities. 

‘^But  ^planters  sleep  unguarded,  and  with  their  bedroom 
doors  open.’  So,  as  it  was  boasted,  did  the  Emperor  at 
Biarritz,  and  with  greater  bravery,  because  the  assassin  of 
Napoleon  would  be  more  sure,  in  despatching  him,  that  there 
would  be  no  one  left  with  a  vital  interest  to  secure  punish¬ 
ment  for  such  a  deed :  and  because,  if  he  failed,  Napoleon 
dare  never  employ  such  exemplary  punishment  for  his 
enemies  as  would  the  planters  for  theirs.  The  emperors  of 
the  South  are  the  whole  free  society  of  the  South,  and  it  is  a 
society  of  mutual  assurance.  Against  a  slave  who  has  the 
disposition  to  become  an  assassin,  his  emperor  has  a  body¬ 
guard,  which,  for  general  effectiveness,  is  to  the  Cent  Garde 
as  your  right  hand  is  to  your  right  hand’s  glove. 

^Ht  is  but  a  few  months  since,  in  Georgia  or  Alabama,  a 
man  treated  another  precisely  as  Mr.  Brooks  treated  Mr. 
Sumner — coming  up  behind  him,  with  the  fury  of  a  madman, 
and  felling  him  with  a  bludgeon ;  killing  him  by  the  first 
blow,  however,  and  then  discharging  vengeance  by  repeated 
strokes  upon  his  senseless  body.^  The  man  thus  pitifully 


*  The  late  Mr.  Brooks’  character  should  be  honestly  considered,  now  that 
personal  enmity  toward  him  is  impossible.  That  he  was  courteous,  accomplished, 
warm-hearted,  and  hot-blooded,  dear  as  a  friend  and  fearful  as  an  enemy,  may  be 
believed  by  all ;  but,  in  the  South,  his  name  is  yet  never  mentioned  without  the  term 
gallant  or  courageous,  spirited  or  noble,  is  also  attached  to  it ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  ask,  why  insist  on  this?  The  truth  is,  we  include  a  habit  of  mind  in  these 
terms  which  slavery  has  rendered,  in  a  great  degree,  obsolete  in  the  South.  The 
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abused  bad  been  the  master  of  tbe  other,  a  remaibably  con¬ 
fiding  and  merciful  master,  it  was  said — too  much  so.  ^  It 
never  does  to  be  too  slack  with  niggers.’  By  such  indiscre¬ 
tion  he  brought  his  death  upon  him.  But  did  his  assassin 
escape  ?  He  was  roasted,  at  a  slow  fire,  on  the  spot  of  the 
murcl.er,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand  slaves,  driven  to 
the  ground  from  all  the  adjoining  counties,  and  when,  at 
length,  his  life  went  out,  the  fire  was  intensified  until  his 
body  was  in  ashes,  which  were  scattered  to  the  winds  and 
trampled  under  foot.  Then  ^magistrates  and  clergymen’ 
addressed  appropriate  warnings  to  the  assembled  subjects. 
It  was  not  thought  indiscreet  to  leave  doors  open  again  that 
night. 

“Will  any  traveller  say  that  he  has  seen  no  signs  of  dis- 
,  content,  or  insecurity,  or  apprehension,  or  precaution ;  that 
the  South  has  appeared  quieter  and  less  excited,  even  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  than  the  North ;  that  the  negroes  seem 
happy  and  contented,  and  the  citizens  more  tranquilly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  business  and  pleasure  ?  Has 
that  traveller  been  in  Naples  ?  Precisely  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  appearance  of  things  there  at  this  moment  [the 
moment  of  this  writing — it  was  in  1857]. 


man  who  has  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  see  men  beaten  when  they  have, 
no  chance  to  defend  themselves  ;  to  hear  men  accused,  reproved,  vituperated,  who 
dare  not  open  their  lips  in  self-defence  or  reply  ;  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to 
see  other  men  whip  women  without  interference,  remonstrance,  or  any  expression 
of  indignation,  must  have  a  certain  quality,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  pei  sonal 
honour  with  us,  greatly  blunted,  if  not  entirely  destroyed.  The  same  quality 
which  we  detest  in  the  assassination  of  an  enemy,  is  essentially  constant  in  all 
slavery.  It  is  found  in  effecting  one’s  will  with  another,  when  he  cannot,  if  he 
would,  defend  himself.  Accustomed  to  this  in  every  hour  of  their  lives. 
Southerners  do  not  feel  magnanimity  and  the  “  fair-play  ”  impulse  to  be  a 
necessary  part  of  the  quality  of  “spirit,”  courage,  and  gnobleness.  By  spirit  they 
apparently  mean  only  passionate  vindictiveness  of  character,  and  by  gallantry 
mere  intrepidity. 
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The  massacre  of  Hayti  opened  in  a  ball-room.  Mr.  Cobden 
judged  there  was  not  the  smallest  reason  in  the  French  king’s 
surronnding  himself  with  soldiers  the  day  before  the  hidden 
force  of  insubordination  broke  forth  and  cast  him  forth  from 
his  kingdom.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the 
South  is  the  tranquillity  of  Hungary  and  of  Poland,  rather 
than  of  France  or  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  the  tranquillity  of  hope¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  subject  race.  But,  in  the  most 
favoured  regions,  this  broken  spirit  of  despair  is  as  carefully 
preserved  by  the  citizens,  and  with  as  confident  and  un¬ 
hesitating  an  application  of  force,  when  necessary  to  teach 
humility,  as  it  is  by  the  army  of  the  Czar,  or  the  omnipresent 
police  of  the  Kaiser.  In  Eichmond,  and  Charleston,  and  Hew 
Orleans,  the  citizens  are  as  careless  and  gay  as  in  Boston  or 
London,  and  their  servants  a  thousand  times  as  childlike  and 
cordial,  to  all  appearance,  in  their  relations  with  them  as  our 
servants  are  with  us.  But  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  security 
and  dependence,  and  you  come  to  police  machinery  such  as 
you  never  find  in  towns  under  free  government :  citadels, 
sentries,  passports,  grape-shotted  cannon,  and  daily  j)ublic 
whippings  for  accidental  infractions  of  police  ceremonies.  I 
happened  myself  to  see  more  direct  expression  of  tyranny  in  a 
single  day  and  night  at  Charleston,  than  at  Naples  [under 
Bomba]  in  a  week ;  and  I  found  that  more  than  half  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  town  were  subject  to  arrest,  imprisonment, 
and  barbarous  punishment,  if  found  in  the  streets  without  a 
passport  after  the  evening  ^  gun-fire.’  Similar  precautions 
and  similar  customs  may  be  discovered  in  every  large  town  in 
the  South. 

Nor  is  it  so  much  better,  as  is  generally  imagined,  in  the 
rural  districts.  Ordinarily  there  is  no  show  of  government 
any  more  than  at  the  North :  the  slaves  go  about  with  as 
much  apparent  freedom  as  convicts  in  a  dockyard.  There  is, 
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however,  nearly  everywhere,  always  prepared  to  act,  if  not 
always  in  service,  an  armed  force,  mth  a  military  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  is  invested  with  more  arbitrary  and  cruel  power 
than  any  police  in  Europe.  Yet  the  security  of  the  whites  is 
in  a  much  less  degree  contingent  on  the  action  of  the  ^  patrols  ’ 
than  upon  the  constant,  habitual,  and  instinctive  surveillance 
and  authority  of  all  white  people  over  all  black.  I  have  seen 
a  gentleman,  with  no  commission  or  special  authority,  oblige 
negroes  to  show  their  passports,  simply  because  he  did  not 
recognize  them  as  belonging  to  any  of  his  neighbours.  I 
have  seen  a  girl,  twelve  years  old,  in  a  district  where,  in  ten 
miles,  the  slave  population  was  fifty  to  one  of  the  free,  stop 
an  old  man  on  the  public  road,  demand  to  know  where  he 
was  going,  and  by  what  authority,  order  him  to  face  about 
and  return  to  his  plantation,  and  enforce  her  command  with 
turbulent  anger,  when  he  hesitated,  by  threatening  that  she 
would  have  him  well  whipped  if  he  did  not  instantly  obey. 
The  man  quailed  like  a  spaniel,  and  she  instantly  resumed  the 
manner  of  a  lovely  child  with  me,  no  more  apprehending  that 
she  had  acted  unbecomingly,  than  that  her  character  had  been 
influenced  by  the  slave’s  submission  to  her  caprice  of  supre¬ 
macy  ;  no  more  conscious  that  she  had  increased  the  security 
of  her  life  by  strengthening  the  habit  of  the  slave  to  the 
master  race,  than  is  the  sleeping  seaman  that  he  tightens  his 
clutch  of  the  rigging  as  the  ship  meets  each  new  billow. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  South  in  which  the  people  are 
more  free  from  the  direct  action  of  slavery  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter,  or  where  they  have  less  to  apprehend  from  rebellion,  than 
Eastern  Tennessee.  Yet,  after-  the  burning  of  a  negro  near 
Knoxville,  a  few  years  ago,  the  deed  was  justified,  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  order  among  the  slaves,  by  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  (the  Register),  in  the  following  terms  : 
— ‘It  was/  he  observed,  ‘a  means  of  absolute,  necessary 
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self-defence,  wliicli  could  not  be  secured  by  an  ordinary  resort 
to  the  laws.  Two  executions  on  the  gallows  have  occurred 
in  this  county  within  a  year  or  two  past,  and  the  example 
has  been  unavailing.  Four  executions  by  hanging  have  taken 
place,  heretofore,  in  Jefferson,  of  slaves  guilty  of  similar 
offences,  and  it  has  produced  no  radical  terror  or  example  for 
the  others  designing  the  same  crimes,  and  hence  any  exam|)le 
less  horrible  and  terrifying  would  have  availed  nothing  here.’ 

“  The  other  local  paper  (the  WMg\  upon  the  same  occasion, 
used  the  following  language  : — 

^  We  have  to  say  in  defence  of  the  act,  that  it  was  not  per¬ 
petrated  by  an  excited  multitude,  but  by  one  thousand  citizens 
— good  citizens  at  that — who  were  cool,  calm,  and  deliberate.’ 

And  the  editor,  who  is  a  Methodist  preacher,  presently 
adds,  after  explaining  the  enormity  of  the  offence  with  which 
the  victim  was  charged — We  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  the 
punishment  was  unequal  to  the  crime.  Had  we  been  there 
we  should  have  taken  a  part,  and  even  suggested  the  pinch¬ 
ing  of  pieces  out  of  him  with  red-hot  pincers — the  cutting  off 
of  a  limb  at  a  time,  and  then  burning  them  all  in  a  heap. 
The  possibility  of  his  escaping  from  jail  forbids  the  idea  of 
awaiting  the  tardy  movements  of  the  law.’  [Although  one 
thousand  trusty  citizens  volunteered  to  guard  him  at  the 
stake.] 

How  much  more  horrible  than  the  deed  are  these  apolo¬ 
gies  for  it.  They  make  it  manifest  that  it  was  not  accidental 
in  its  character,  but  a  phenomenon  of  general  and  funda¬ 
mental  significance.  They  explain  the  paralytic  effect  upon 
the  popular  conscience  of  the  great  calamity  of  the  South. 
They  indicate  a  necessary  tendency  of  people  living  under 
such  circumstances  to  return  in  their  habits  of  thought  to  the 
dark  ages  of  mankind.  For  who,  from  the  outside,  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  real  reason  why  men  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
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teentli  century,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  are 
publicly  burned  at  the  stake,  is  one  much  less  heathenish, 
less  disgraceful  to  the  citizens  than  that  given  by  the 
more  zealous  and  extemporaneous  of  their  journalistic  ex¬ 
ponents — the  desire  to  torture  the  sinner  proportionately  to 
the  measure  of  his  sin.  Doubtless,  this  reverend  gentleman 
expresses  the  utmost  feeling  of  the  ruling  mind  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  But  would  a  similar  provocation  have  developed  a 
similar  avenging  spirit  in  any  other  nominally  Christian  or 
civilized  people  ?  Certainly  not.  All  over  Europe,  and  in 
every  Eree  State — California,  for  significant  reasons,  tempo¬ 
rarily  excepted — in  similar  cases,  justice  deliberately  takes  its 
course  ;  the  accused  is  systematically  assisted  in  defending  or 
excusing  himself.  If  the  law  demands  his  life,  the  infliction 
of  unnecessary  suffering,  and  the  education  of  the  people  in 
violence  and  feelings  of  revenge,  is  studiously  avoided.  Go 
back  to  the  foundation  of  the  custom  which  thus  neutralizes 
Christianity  among  the  people  of  the  South,  which  carries 
them  backward  blindly  against  the  tide  of  civilization,  and 
what  do  we  find  it  to  be?  The  editor  who  still  retains 
moral  health  enough  to  be  suspected — as  men  more  enlight¬ 
ened  than  their  neighbours  usually  are  —  of  heterodoxy, 
answers.  To  follow  the  usual  customs  of  civilization  else¬ 
where  would  not  be  felt  safe.  To  indulge  in  feelings  of 
humanity  would  not  be  felt  safe.  To  be  faithful  to  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christ  would  not  be  felt  safe.  To  act  .  in  a  spirit  of 
cruel,  inconsiderate,  illegal,  violent,  and  pitiless  vengeance, 
must  be  permitted,  must  be  countenanced,  must  be  defended  by 
the  most  conservative,  as  a  ‘  means  of  absolute,  necessary  self- 
defence.’  To  educate  the  people  practically  otherwise  would 
be  felt  to  be  suicidal.  Hence  no  free  press,  no  free  pulpit, 
no  free  politics  can  be  permitted  in  the  South.  Hence  every 
white  stripling  in  the  South  may  carry  a  dirk-knife  in 
vol.Ti.  2  A 
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his  pocket,  and  play  with  a  revolver  before  he  has  learned 
to  swim.”^ 

I  happened  to  pass  through  Tennessee  shortly  after  this 
tragedy,  and  conversed  with  a  man  who  was  engaged  in  it — 
a  mild,  common-sense  native  of  the  country.  He  told  me  that 
there  was  no  evidence  against  the  negro  but  his  own  confes¬ 
sion.  I  suggested  that  he  might  have  been  crazy.  “  What 
if  he  was  ?”  he  asked  with  a  sudden  asperity.  What  if  he 
was,  to  he  sure  ?  The  slaves  who  were  brought  together  to 
witness  his  torture  were  not  insane.  They  were  at  least 
capable  of  instruction.  That  day  they  were  given  a  lesson ; 
were  taught  to  know  their  masters  better ;  were  taught 
that  when  ordinary  and  legal  discipline  failed,  resort  would 
be  had  to  more  potent  means  of  governing  them.  A  better 
informed  man,  having  regard  to  the  ignorance  of  a  stranger, 
might  have  answered  me  :  ‘'It  was  of  no  consequence,  prac¬ 
tically,  whether  he  were  sane  or  mad.  We  do  not  wish  our 
slaves  to  study  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  every  exciting 
occurrence.  To  say  that  being  mad  the  negro  was  not 
responsible,  therefore  not  guilty  of  a  crime,  therefore  not  to 
be  punished,  would  be  proclaiming  to  them  that  only  that 
which  is  wrong  is  to  be  dreaded.  Whatever  offends  us,  what¬ 
ever  is  against  our  will  and  pleasure,  is  what  a  slave  must  be 
made  to  dread.” 

Constantly,  and  everywhere  throughout  the  South,  are  there 
occurrences  of  this  significance ;  I  do  not  say  as  horrible, 
though  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  no  year  in  the  last  ten  has 
passed  without  something  as  bad;t  hut  constantly  and 
everywhere  of  the  same  nature,  of  the  same  impulse,  the 

*  From  the  Introduction  to  “  The  Englishman  in  Kansas/’  (by  the  authoi-  of 
this  work). 

t  That  slaves  have  ever  been  burned  alive  has  been  indignantly  denied.  The 
late  Judge  Jay  told  me  that  he  had  evidence  in  his  possession  of  negro  burnings 
every  year  in  the  last  twenty. 
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same  reasoning,  the  same  purposes,  the  same  disregard  of 
principles  of  society,  which  no  people  can  ever  set  aside  and 
not  have  reason  to  feel  their  situation  insecure.  It  is  false, 
it  is  the  most  dangerous  mistake  possible  to  assume  that  this 
feeling  of  insecurity,  this  annihilation  of  the  only  possible 
basis  of  security  in.  human  society,  is,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  result  of  modern  agitation.  It  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
slavery,  as  distinctly  appears  in  the  decision  of  Justice  Euffin, 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  case  of  the  State  v.  Mann."^  The 
American  system  of  slavery  from  its  earliest  years  (as  shown 
p.  496,  ^‘Seaboard  Slave  States”),  and  without  cessation  to 
the  present  time,  has  had  this  accompaniment.  Less  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  if  anything,  than  before.  Would  it  not  be 
more  just  to  say  that  this  element  of  the  present  system  was 
the  cause  of  agitation  ?  Must  not  the  determined  policy  of 
the  South  to  deal  with  slavery  on  the  assumption  that  it  is, 
in  its  present  form,  necessary,  just,  good,  and  to  be  extended, 
strengthened,  and  perpetuated  indefinitely,  involve  constant 
agitation  as  a  necessary  incident  of  the  means  used  to  carry  it 
out  ?  I  do  not  say  with  you  or  with  me,  reader,  but  with  a 
goodly  number  of  any  civilized  community  ?  Do  you  not,  who 
wish  to  think  otherwise,  consider  that  it  will  always  require 
what  you  must  deem  a  superior  mind  not  to  be  overcome  by 
incidents  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  determination  ? 
And  will  not  such  agitation  give  renewed  sense  of  danger, 
and  occasion  renewed  demands  for  assurance  from  us  ? 

I  have  remarked  before  that  in  no  single  instance  did  I 
find  an  inquiry  of  the  owner  or  the  overseer  of  a  large  planta¬ 
tion  about  the  poor  whites  of  its  vicinity  fail  to  elicit  an 
expression  indicating  habitual  irritation  with  them.  This 
equally  with  the  polished  and  tranquil  gentleman  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  rude  pioneer  settler  of  Texas,  liimself  born  a 

*  2  Devereaux’s  North  Carolina  Reports,  263. 

2  A  2 
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dirt-eating  sand-hiller.  It  was  evident  in  most  cases,  and  in 
one  it  was  distinctly  explained  to  me  by  a  Lonisianian  planter, 
that  the  reason  of  this  was  not  merely  the  bad  effect  npon 
the  discipline  of  the  plantation,  which  was  had  by  the  inter¬ 
course  between  these  people  and  the  slaves,  but  that  it  was 
felt  that  the  contrast  between  the  habits  of  the  former — most 
of  the  time  idle,  and  when  working,  working  only  for  their 
own  benefit  and  without  a  master — constantly  offered  sugges¬ 
tions  and  temptations  to  the  slaves  to  neglect  their  duty,  to 
run  away  and  live  a  vagabond  life,  as  these  poor  whites  were 
seen  to.  Hence,  one  of  the  acknowledged  advantages  of  very 
large  and  isolated  plantations,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  desire 
of  every  planter  to  get  possession  of  the  land  of  any  poor 
non-slaveholding  neighbour. 

As  few  Southern  writers  seem  to  have  noticed  this,  I 
suppose  that  few  Southerners  are  aware  how  universal  with 
planters  is  this  feeling.  My  attention  being  early  directed  to 
the  causes  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  whites,  I  never  failed 
to  make  inquiries  of  planters,  and  of  intelligent  men  espe¬ 
cially,  about  those  in  their  neighbourhood ;  and  being  soon 
struck  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  similar  expressions  with 
regard  to  them,  I  was  the  more  careful  to  introduce  the 
subject  at  every  proper  opportmiity,  and,  I  repeat,  always 
with  the  same  result.  \  I  am  afraid  that  the  feeling  of  the 
South  to  the  North  is  ^  (more  or  less  defined  in  individual 
minds)  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  the  contiguity  of  a 
people  whose  labourers  take  care  of  themselves,  and  labour 
industriously  without  being  owned,  can  never  be  felt  to  be 
safe  by  slaveholders.  That  it  must  always  be  looked  upon 
with  apprehension,  with  a  sense  of  danger,  more  or  less  vague, 
more  or  less  w^ell  defined,  but  always  sufficient  to  lead  to 
efforts  intended  to  counteract  its  natural  influence — its  in¬ 
fluence  not  so  much  with  slaves,  certainly  not  alone  with  the 
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slaves,  but  also  with  that  important  element  of  population 
wHch  reaps  no  profit  from  the  good  behaviour  of  the  slaves. 

In  De  Bow’s  Eeview  ”  for  January,  1850,  will  be  found  the 
following  passage  in  an  article  discussing  the  practicability  of 
employing  the  non-slaveholding  whites  in  factories,  the  argu¬ 
ment  being  that  there  will  be  less  danger  of  their  becoming 

Abolitionists  ”  under  such  circumstances  than  at  present 
exists  : — 

“  The  great  mass  of  our  poor  white  population  begin  to  understand 
that  they  liave  rights,  and  that  they,  too,  are  entitled  to  some  of  the 
sympathy  which  tails  upon  the  sutfering.  They  are  fast  learning  that 
there  is  an  almost  infinite  world  of  industry  opening  before  them  by 
which  tliey  can  elevate  themselves  and  their  families  from  wretchedness 
and  ignorance  to  competence  and  intelligence.  It  is  this  great  up¬ 
heaving  of  our  masses  tliat  we  have  to  fear,  so  far  as  our  institutions  are 
concerned.” 

It  is,  ill  the  nature  of  things,  while  slaveholders  refuse  the 
slightest  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  age — while,  in  their 
legislation,  they  refuse  to  recognize,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  principles  of  social  science  under  which  we  live,  and  must 
live,  and  which  every  civilized  people  has  fully  adopted,  that 
they  should  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  the  fault  of  others 
that  they  do  not  feel  assured  of  safety  and  at  ease  with  them¬ 
selves;  that  they  should  try  to  make  their  own  ignorant 
people  believe  that  it  is  from  without  all  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended — all  assurance  of  safety  to  be  clamoured  for — 
that  they  should  endeavour  to  make  themselves  believe  it.'^ 

*  The  real  object  of  the  systematic  mail  robbery  which  is  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  South,  and  of  the  censorship  of  the  press  which  is  otherwise  attempted, 
was 'once  betrayed  by  a  somewhat  distinguished  Southern  editor,  Duff  Green,  in 
the  United  States  Telegraph,  in  the  following  words  : — 

‘‘  The  real  danger  of  this  [slave  insurrection]  is  remote.  We  believe  we  have 
most  to  fear  from  the  oi-ganized  action  upon  the  consciences  and  fears  of  the  slave¬ 
holders  themselves  ;  from  the  insinuation  of  their  dangerous  heresies  into  our 
schools,  our  pulpits,  and  our  domestic  circles.  It  is  only  by  alarming  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  weak  and  feeble,  and  diffusing  among  our  people  a  morbid  sensibility 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  that  the  Abolitionists  can  accomplish  their  object.” 
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Those  who  seriously  propose  to  stop  all  agitation  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  by  causing  the  Abolitionists  to  refrain  from 
proceedings  which  cause  apprehension  at  the  South,  by 
silencing  all  who  entertain  sentiments  the  utterance  of  which 
is  deemed  a  source  of  “  danger  to  Southern  institutions,”  by 
refraining  themselves  from  all  proceedings  which  will  be 
looked  upon  with  alarm  by  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  Slave 
States,  can  know  very  little  of  what  would  be  required  before 
the  South  were  satisfied.  The  destruction  of  some  million 
dollars’  cost  in  school  and  text  books  would  be  one  of  the  first 
things,  and  yet  but  a  small  item  in  the  undertaking.  Books 
which  directly  comment  upon  slavery  are  considered  compara¬ 
tively  safe,  because  their  purpose  being  defined,  they  can  be 
guarded  against.  As  is  well  understood,  it  is  the  insidious 
attacks  of  a  free  press  that  are  most  feared.  But  is  it  well 
understood  what  are  felt  to  be  insidious  attacks  ?”  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  passages  which  I  take,  not 
from  the  heated  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper,  but  from  the 
cool  pages  of  the  deliberate  Be  Bow’s  Eeview.”  The  appre¬ 
hension  they  express  is  not  of  to-day;  in  the  first  article 
from  which  I  quote  (which  was  published  in  the  middle  of  Mr. 
Pierce’s  presidential  term),  reference  is  made  to  warnings  of 
the  same  character  which  have  been  sounded  from  time  to  time 
before ;  and  this  very  number  of  the  Eeview  ”  contains  a  testi¬ 
monial  from  fifty-five  Southern  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress  to  the  ability  and  accuracy  ”  of  its  exposition 
of  the  working  of  the  system  of  polity  of  the  Southern  States.” 

“  Our  text  books  are  abolition  books.  They  are  so  to  tlie  extent  of  their 
capacity.”  .  .  .  ^‘We  have  been  too  careless  and  inditfereiit  to  the 

import  of  these  things.” 

“  And  so  long  as  we  use  sucli  works  as  ‘  Wayland’s  Moral  Science,’  and 
the  abolition  geographies,  readers,  and  histories,  overrunning,  as  they  do, 
with  all  sorts  of  slanders,  caricatures,  and  blood-thirsty  sentiments,  let  us 
never  complain  of  their  [northern  Church  people’s]  use  of  that  transitory 
romance  [‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’].  They  seek  to  array  our  children,  by  false 
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ideas,  against  the  established  ordinance  of  God  ;  and  it  sometimes  takes 
eifect.  A  professor  in  one  of  onr  Southern  seminaries,  not  long  since 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil  ‘  Wayland’s  Moral  Science,’  and  informed 
her  that  the  chapter  on  slavery  was  heretical  and  unscriptural,  and  that 
she  would  not  be  examined  on  that  chapter,  and  need  not  study  it, 
Perhaps  she  didn’t.  But  on  the  day  of  examination  she  wished  her 
teacher  to  tell  her  ‘  if  that  chapter  was  heretical  how  she  was  to  know 
but  they  were  all  so  ?’  We  might  enumerate  many  other  books  of  similar 
character  and  tendencies.  But  we  will  refer  to  only  one  more — it  is 
‘  Gilbert's  Atlas’ — though  the  real  author’s  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
title  page.  On  the  title  page  it  is  called  ‘  Appleton’s  Complete  Guide  of 
the  World published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  is  an 
elegant  and  comprehensive  volume,  endorsed  by  the  Appletons  and  sent 
South,  containing  hidden  lessons  of  the  most  fiendisli  and  murderous 
character  that  enraged  fanaticism  could  conceive  or  indite.*  It  is  a  sort 
of  literary  and  scientific  infernal  machine.  And  whatever  the  design  may 
have  been,  the  tendency  is  as  shocking  as  the  imagination  can  picture. 

,  .  .  This  is  the  artillery  and  these  the  implements  England  and  our 

own  recreant  sister  States  are  employing  to  overturn  the  order  of  society 
and  the  established  forms  of  labour  that  date  back  beyond  the  penning  of 
the  decalogue.  .  .  .  This  book,  and  many  other  Northern  school-books 

scattered  over  the  country,  come  within  the  range  of  the  statutes  of  this 
State,  which  provide  for  the  imprisonment  for  life  or  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty  of  death  upon  any  person  who  shall  ‘  publish  or  distribute  ’  such 
works;  and  were  I  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  this  work  should  not  escape 
the  attention  of  the  grand  jury.  But  need  I  add  more  to  convince  the 
sceptical  of  the  necessity  there  is  for  the  production  of  our  own  text-books, 
and,  may  I  not  add,  our  own  literature  ?  Why  should  the  land  of  domestic 
servitude  be  less  productive  in  the  great  works  of  the  mind  now  than  when 
Homer  evoked  the  arts,  poetry,  and  eloquence  into  existence  ?  Moses 
wrote  the  Genesis  of  Creation,  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  and  the  laws  of  man¬ 
kind?  and  when  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul  became  the 
instructors  of  the  world  ?t  ...  They  will  want  no  cut-throat 
literature,  no  fire-brand  moral  science  .  .  .  nor  Appleton’s  ‘  Complete 

Atlas,’  to  encourage  crimes  that  would  blanch  the  cheek  of  a  pirate,  nor 
any  of  the  ulcerous  and  polluting  agencies  issuing  from  the  hot-beds  of 
abolition  fanaticism.” 

*  Elsewhere  the  Messrs.  Appleton  are  spoken  of  as  “  the  great  Abolition  pub¬ 
lishers  of  New  York.” 

j*  Note  the  argument,  I  pray  you,  reader.  Why,  indeed  ?  Why  is  there  not  a 
Feejee  Iliad  ?  Are  not  the  Feejees  heathen,  as  Homer  was  ?  Why  should  not  the 
Book  of  Mormon  be  as  good  a  thing  as  the  Psalms  of  David  ?  Was  not  Joseph 
Smith  also  a  polygamist  ? 
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From  an  article  on  educational  reform  at  the  Sonth,  in 
the  same  “  Eeview/’  1856,  I  take  the  following  indications  of 
what,  among  other  Northern  doings,  are  considered  to  imperil 
the  South : — 

“  ‘  Lovell’s  United  States  Speaker/  the  ‘National  Keader/  the  ‘Young 
Ladies’  Eeader/  ‘Columbian  Orator,’  ‘Scott’s  Lessons/  the  ‘Village 
Reader,’  and  numerous  others,  have  been  used  for  years,  and  are  all,  in 
some  respects,  valuable  compilations.  We  apprehend,  however,  there  are 
few  parents  or  teachers  who  are  familiar  with  the  whole  of  their  contents, 
or  they  would  demand  expurgated  editions  for  the  use  of  their  children. 
The  sickly  sentimentality  of  the  poet  Cowper,  whose  ear  became  so  ‘  pained,’ 
and  his  soul  ‘  sick  with  every  day’s  report  of  wrong  and  outrage,’  that  it 
made  him  cry  out  in  agony  for  ‘  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,’  where 
lie  might  commune  with  howling  wolves  and  panthers  on  the  blessings  of 
liberty  (?),  stamps  its  infectious  poison  upon  many  of  the  pages  of  these 
works.”  ... 

“  From  the  American  First  Class  Book,  page  185,  we  quote  another 
more  modern  sentiment,  which  bears  no  less  higher  authority  than  the 
name  of  the  great  Massachusetts  statesman,  Mr.  Webster 

Having  burnt  or  expurgated  Webster  and  Cowper,  is  it 
to  be  imagined  that  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  South 
would  yet  be  willing  to  permit  familiar  intercourse  between 
themselves  and  a  people  who  allowed  a  book  containing -such 
lines  as  these  to  chculatc^  freely  ? — 

“  What  is  a  man 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  A  beast,  no  more. 

Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  Godlike  reason, 

To  rust  unused.” 

What  a  dangerous  sentiment  to  come  by  any  chance  to  a 
slave !  Is  it  not  ?  Are  you,  then,  prepared  to  burn  your 
Siiakespeare  ?  I  will  not  ask  if  you  will  have  another  book 

expurgated,”  of  all  passages  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
set  the  bondmen  free. 
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If  the  security  of  life  and  property  at  the  South  must  for 
eyer  be  dependent  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  negro 
population  is  prevented  from  acquiring  knowledge ;  from 
thinking  of  themselves  and  for  themselves,  it  will  never  be  felt 
to  be  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  Efforts  made  to  increase 
this  security  will  of  themselves  occasion  agitation^  and 
agitation  must  counteract  those  efforts.  Knowledge,  know¬ 
ledge  of  'what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  of  the  condition  of  men 
elsewhere,  of  what  is  thought  elsewhere,  must  have  increased 
currency  with  every  class  of  mankind  in  all  parts  of  this 
continent,  as  it  increases  in  population,  and  the  movements 
of  its  population  increase  in  activity  and  importance.  No 
human  laws,  embargoes,  or  armies  and  navies  can  prevent  it. 
Do  our  utmost,  we  cannot  go  back  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
telegraph,  the  cotton-gin,  and  the  cylinder  press.  The 
South  has  admitted  steamboats  and  railroads.  It  was  not 
practicable  to  stop  with  these,  and  bar  out  all  the  rest  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Is  it  practicable  to 
admit  the  machinery  of  modern  civilized  life,  and  not  stir 
up  its  free  people  ?  Is  it  practicable  to  stir  up  its  inter¬ 
mediate  class,  and  keep  its  lowest  torpid?  Assmudly  the 
security  which  depends  upon  preventing  either  of  these  steps 
can  never  be  permanently  increased ;  spite  of  all  possible 
further  extension  of  slave  territory,  and  dispersion  and  dis¬ 
connection  of  plantations,  it  must  gradually  lessen.  As  it 
lessens,  the  demand  upon  the  nation  to  supply  new  grounds 
of  security  must  increase — increase  continually,  until  af 
length,  this  year,  next  year,  or  another,  they  conclusively 
and  hopelessly  fail.  It  may  cost  us  much  or  it  may  cost  us 
little  to  reach  that  point,  but  it  is  inevitably  to  be  reached. 
It  may  be  after  long  and  costly  civil  war,  or  longer  and  more 
costly  foreign  wars,  or  it  may  be  peaceably,  sensibly,  and 
soon,  but  it  must  come.  The  annexation  of  Cuba,  interna- 
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tional  fugitive  slave  laws,*  the  African  slave  trade,  judgments 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  whatever  else  may  be  first  asked 
and  given,  will  not  prevent  it — nothing  the  North  will  do, 
nothing  the  North  can  do,  will  prevent  it.  The  proximity  of 
a  people  who  cannot  hold  labour  in  contempt ;  who  cannot 
keep  labourers  in  ignorance  and  permanent  dependence  each 
upon  another  man  ;  who  cannot  have  an  effective  censorship 
of  the  press,  or  a  trustworthy  army  of  mouchards,  prevents,' 
and  must  always  prevent,  the  South  from  standing  with 
the  slightest  confidence  of  safety  on  that  policy  which  it 
proclaims  to  be  its  only  ground  of  safety.  Nothing  but  a 
reversal  of  the  current  of  our  Northern  history  for  half  a 
century,  nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  enslavement  of  labour  at 
the  North,  could  in  the  nature  of  things,  give  that  security, 
even  temporarily,  to  the  capitalists  of  labour  at  the  South 
which  they  need.t  Some  demand  of  the  South  upon  the  na- 

*  From  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Times^  quoted  without  dissent  in  the  conservative 
South  Carolina  paper,  the  Charleston  Mercury : — 

“  The  loss  that  the  South  annually  sustains  by  the  running  of  slaves  into 
Canada,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  her  public  men  in  insisting  upon 
some  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises.  And  we 
confess  our  surprise  that  Southern  statesmen  have  submitted  with  so  much 
patience  to  the  annual  robbery  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  to  which 
she  has  as  good  a  light  as  the  land  they  cultivate.  The  time  is  propitious  for  the 
acquisition  of  all  disputed  rights  from  European  powers.  They  cannnot  afford 
to  break  just  now  with  the  United  States.  Let  our  public  men  move  in  the 
matter,  and  we  question  not  but  that  the  President  and  the  American  Minister  at 
St.  Jameses  will  give  the  movement  a  cordial  support.  Besides,  this  is  a  golden 
moment  which  may  never  return.  Before  we  get  another  sound  man  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  chair,  peace  may  be  made  in  Europe,  and  the  European  powers  be  less 
inclined  to  look  with  favour  upon  the  demands  of  America.” 

f  “  While  it  is  far  more  obvious  that  negroes  should  be  slaves  than  whites,  for 
they  are  only  fit  to  labour,  not  to  direct ;  yet  the  principle  of  slavery  is  itself 
right,  and  does  not  depend  upon  difference  of  complexion.  Difference  of  race, 
lineage,  of  language,  of  habits,  and  customs,  all  tend  to  render  the  institution  more 
natural  and  durable ;  and  although  slaves  have  been  generally  whites,  still 
the  masters  and  slaves  have  generally  been  of  different  national  descent.  Moses 
and  Aristotle,  the  earliest  historians,  are  both  authorities  in  favour  of  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  race,  but  not  of  colour.” — Richmond  Miquirer, 
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tion,  acquiescence  in  whicli  it  holds  essential  to  its  safety, 
must  then  at  length  be  distinctly  refused.  And  when,  ten 
or  twenty  years  hence,  if  so  be,  this  shall  come  to  pass,  what 
then  is  to  happen  to  ns  ? 

Dissolution  ? 

This  is  what  many  Southern  politicians  ayow,  whenever 
they  contemplate  such  a  contingency. 

Why? 

Because  it  is  known  that  the  people  of  the  North  are  un¬ 
willing  that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved,  whereas  they  have 
no  indisposition  to  the  only  course  which  it  will  then  be  possible 
for  the  South  to  adopt,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  security 
of  its  citizens,  against  insurrectionary  movements  of  its  slaves. 
This  plainly  would  be  to  arrange  a  systematic  opportunity 
and  method  for  the  slaves  to  labour,  whenever  they  chose, 
and  as  much  as  they  might  choose,  in  an  orderly,  peaceable, 
and  wise  way,  for  their  own  release  and  improvement,  each 
man  for  himself  and  those  most  dear  to  him ;  each  man  by 
himself,  independently,  openly,  with  no  occasion  for  com¬ 
bination,  secrecy,,  plots,  or  conspiracy.  To  prepare,  for  those 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  a  field,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  in  which  their  capability  and  Godlike  reason, 
such  as  it  may  be,  little  or  great,  need  not  be  forced  by  law  to 
rust  unused,  or  brighten  only  to  the  material  advantage  of 
a  master.  This  I  must  think  to  be  consciously,  even  now, 
the  only  final  course  of  safety  before  every  reflective  Southern 
mind.  This,  or - dissolution,  and  the  chances  of  war. 

[The  above  was  written  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  spoken  of 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.] 
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(A.) 

THE  CONDITION  OF  VIEGINIA. — STATISTICS. 

1. 

The  Biclimond  Enquirer,  a  strong  and  influential  pro-slavery 
newspaper  of  Yirginia,  in  advocating  some  railroad  projects, 
thus  describes  tbe  progress  of  the  State  relatively  to  that  of 
some  of  tbe  Free  States,  since  tbe  Eevolution.  (Dec.  29,  1852.) 

“  Virginia,  anterior  to  tbe  Revolution,  and  up  to  tbe  adoption  of  tbe 
Federal  Constitution,  contained  more  wealth  and  a  larger  population 
than  any  other  State  of  this  Confederacy.  *  ^  ^ 

“Yirginia,  from  being  first  in  point  of  wealth  and  political  power, 
has  come  down  to  the  fifth  in  the  former,  and  the  fourth  in  the  latter. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  stand  above  her  in 
wealth,  and  all,  but  Massachusetts,  in  population  and  political  power. 
Thi’ee  of  these  States  are  literally  chequered  over  with  railroads  and 
canals  ;  and  the  fourth  (Massachusetts)  with  railroads  alone.  ^  ^  * 

“  But  when  we  find  that  the  population  of  the  single  city  of  New 
York  and  its  environs  exceeds  the  whole  free  population  of  Eastern 
Yirginia,  and  the  valley  between  the  Blue  I^idge  and  Alleghany,  we 
have  cause  to  feel  deeply  for  our  situation.  Philadelphia  herself  contains 
a  population  far  greater  than  the  whole  free  population  of  Eastern  Yir¬ 
ginia.  The  little  State  of  Massachusetts  has  an  aggregate  wealth  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  of  Yirginia  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
millions  of  dollars — a  State,  too,  which  is  incapable  of  subsisting  its 
inhabitants  from  the  production  of  its  soil.  And  New  York,  which  was 
as  much  below  Massachusetts,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  wealth  and  power,  as  the  latter  was  below  Virginia,  now  exceeds 
the  wealth  of  both.  While  the  aggregate  wealth  of  New  York,  in  1850, 
amounted  to  $1,080,309,216,  that  of  Yirginia  was  $136,701,082 — a 
difference  in  favour  of  the  former  of  $643,608,134.  The  unwrought 
mineral  wealth  of  Yirginia  exceeds  that  of  New  York.  The  climate  and 
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soil  are  better;  tbe  back  country,  with  equal  improvements,  woiilu 
contribute  as  much.” 

The  same  journal  adds,  on  another  occasion  : — 

‘‘  In  no  State  of  the  Confederacy  do  the  facilities  for  manufacturing 
operations  exist  in  greater  profusion  than  in  Virginia.  Every  condition 
essential  to  success  in  these  employments  is  found  here  in  prodigal 
abundance,  and  in  a  peculiarly  convenient  combination.  First,  we  have 
a  limitless  supply  of  water  power — the  cheapest  of  motors — in  localities 
easy  of  access.  So  abundant  is  this  supply  of  water  power  that  no  value 
is  attached  to  it  distinct  from  the  adjacent  lands,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  larger  towns.  On  the  Potomac  and  its  tributaries  ;  on  the  Pap- 
pahannock ;  on  the  James  and  its  tributaries;  on  the  Roanoke  and  its 
tributaries ;  on  the  Holston,  the  Kanawha,  and  other  streams,  number¬ 
less  sites  may  now  be  found  where  the  supply  of  water  power  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  a  Lawrence  or  a  Lowell.  Nor  is  there  any 
want  of  material  for  building  at  these  localities ;  timber  and  granite  are 
abundant;  and,  to  complete  the  circle  of  advantages,  the  climate  is 
genial  and  healthful,  and  the  soil  eminently  productive.  *  *  An¬ 
other  advantage  which  Virginia  possesses,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
is  the  proximity  of  its  mills  to  the  raw  material.  At  the  present  prices 
of  the.  staple,  the  value  of  this  advantage  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent.” 

The  Lynchburg  Virginian^  another  newspaper  of  respectability, 
having  a  similar  purpose  in  hand,  namely,  to  induce  capitalists 
to  invest  their  money  in  enterprises  that  shall  benefit  the  State, 
observes  that — 

“  The  coal  fields  of  Virginia  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and 
her  coal  is  of  the  best  and  purest  quality.  Pier  iron  deposits  are  alto¬ 
gether  inexhaustible,  and  in  many  instances  so  pure  that  it  is  malleable 
in  its  primitive  state ;  and  many  of  these  -deposits  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  extensive  coal-fields.  She  has,  too,  very  extensive  deposits 
of  copper,  lead,  and  gypsum.  Her  rivers  are  numerous  and  bold,  gene¬ 
rally  with  fall  enough  for  extensive  water  power. 

“  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  prospects  of 
Virginia  is,  the  ease  and  economy  with  which  all  her  minerals  are 
mined ;  instead  of  being,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  generally  im¬ 
bedded  deep  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  which  they  can  be  got 
only  with  great  labour  and  at  great  cost,  ours  are  found  everywhere  on 
the  hills  and  slopes,  wdth  their  ledges  dipping  in  the  direction  of  the 
plains  below.  Why,  then,  should  not  Virginia  at  once  employ  at  least 
half  of  her  labour  and  capital  in  mining  and  manufacturing  ?  Rich- 
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mond  conld  as  profitably  manufacture  all  cotton  and  woollen  goods  as 
Lowell,  or  any  other  town  in  New  England.  Why  should  not  Lynch¬ 
burg,  with  all  her  promised  facility  of  getting  coal  and  pig  metal,  manu¬ 
facture  all  articles  of  iron  and  steel  just  as  cheaply,  and  yet  as  profitably, 
as  any  portion  of  the  Northern  States  ?  Why  should  not  every  town 
and  village  on  the  line  of  every  railroad  in  the  State,  erect  their  shops, 
in  which  they  may  manufacture  a  thousand  articles  of  daily  consump¬ 
tion,  just  as  good  and  cheap  as  they  may  be  made  anywhere.?  *  ^  ^ 

“  Dependent  upon  Europe  and  the  North  for  almost  every  yard  of 
cloth,  and  every  coat,  and  boot,  and  hat  we  wear ;  for  our  axes,  scythes, 
tubs,  and  buckets — in  short,  for  everything  except  our  bread  and  meat ! 
— it  must  occur  to  the  South  that  if  our  relations  with  the  North  should 
ever  be  severed — and  how  soon  they  may  be,  none  can  know  (may  God 
avert  it  long !) — we  would,  in  all  the  South,  not  be  able  to  clothe  our¬ 
selves.  We  could  not  fell  our  forests,  plough  our  fields,  nor  mow  our 
meadows.  In  fact,  w'e  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  more  abject  than  we 
are  willing  to  look  at  even  prospectively.  And  yet,  with  all  these 
things  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  shut  our  eyes,  and  go  on  blindfold.” 

At  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Virginia  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  1852,  the  draft  of  an  address  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State  was  read,  approved,  and  once  adopted  by 
the  Convention.  The  vote  by  which  it  was  adopted  was  soon 
afterwards  reconsidered,  and  it  was  again  approved  and  adopted. 
A  second  time  it  was  reconsidered ;  and  finally  it  was  rejected, 
on  the  ground  that  there  were  admissions  in  it  that  would  feed 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Abolitionists.  No  one  argued  against  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  falsity  or  inaccuracy  of  these  admissions. 
Twenty  of  the  most  respectable  proprietors  in  the  State,  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  believing  it  to  contain  “  matter  of  grave  im¬ 
port,”  which  should  not  be  suppressed  for  such  a  reason,  united 
in  requesting  a  copy  of  it  for  publication.  In  the  note  of  these 
gentlemen  to  the  author,  they  express  the  belief  that  Virginia 
now  “  possesses  the  richest  soil,  most  genial  climate,  and 
cheapest  labour  on  earth.”  The  author  of  the  address,  in  his 
reply,  says  :  “  Fanaticism  is  a  fool  for  whose  vagaries  I  am  not 
responsible.  I  am  a  pro-slavery  man — I  believe  it,  at  this  time, 
impossible  to  abolish  it,  and  not  desirable  if  it  were  possible.” 

The  address  was  accordingly  published,  and  I  make  the  fol- 
io  vving  extracts  Aoni  it : — 
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“  ADDRESS  TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

^  The  Southern  States  stand  foremost  in  agricultural  labour,  though 
they  hold  but  the  third  rank  in  population.'  At  the  head  of  thQse 
Southern  States,  in  production,  in  extent  of  territory,  in  climate,  in  soil, 
and  in  population,  stands  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  She  is  a 
nation  of  farmers.  Eight-tenths  of  her  industry  is  expended  upon  the 
soil ;  but  less  than  one-third  of  her  domain  is  in  pasturage,  or  under  the 
plough. 

“  Out  of  somewhat  more  than  thirty-nine  millions  of  acres,  she  tills 
but  little  over  ten  millions  of  acres,  or  about  twenty-six  and  a  quarter 
per  cent.,  whilst  New  York  has  subdued  about  forty-one  per  cent.,  or 
twelve  and  a  quarter  out  of  her  twenty-nine  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres  :  and  Massachusetts,  with  her  sterile  soil  and  inhospitable  climate; 
has  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  the  quarry,  and  the  marsh,  about  forty- 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  two  and  one-eighth  out  of  her  little  territory 
of  five  millions  of  acres.  Yet,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  only 
six-tenths  of  the  labour  of  New  Y^'ork,  and  four-tenths  of  that  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  or,  relatively,  one-fifth  and  two-fifths  less  than  our  own,  is 
expended  upon  agriculture.  *  ♦  ♦ 

“  The  live  stock  of  Virginia  are  worth  only  three  dollars  and  thirty- 
one  cents  for  every  arable  acre  ;  but  in  New  York  they  are  worth  six 
dollars  and  seven  cents,  and  in  Massachusetts  four  dollars  and  fifty-two 
cents. 

The  proportion  of  hay  for  the  same  quantity  of  land  is,  for  Virginia, 
eighty-one  pounds ;  for  New  York,  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
pounds  ;  for  Massachusetts,  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds.  *  * 

With  access  to  the  same  markets,  and  with  hundreds  of  mechanics 
of  our  own,  who  can  vie  with  the  best  Northern  manufacturers,  we  find 
that  our  implements  are  inferior,  that  the  New  York  farmer  spends  upon 
his  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  we  do  upon  ours,  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  farmer  more  than  double.  *  * 

“Manure  is  indispensable  to  good  husbandry.  Judging  from  the 
history  of  agriculture  in  all  other  countries,  we  may  safely  say,  that 
farming  can  never  attain  to  continued  perfection  where  nlanure  is  not 
put  on  with  an  unsparing  hand.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  can  only 
be  made  by  stock,  which  should,  at  the  same  tim.e,  be  made  the  source 
of  profit,  at  least  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  keep,  so  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  estimate  the  condition  of  a  farming 
district  by  the  amount  of  live  stock  it  may  possess,  and  the  provision 
made  for  their  sustenance.  Applied  in  this  instance,  we  see  that  the 
New  York  farmer  has  invested  in  live  stock  two  dollars  and  seventy-six 
cents,  and  the  Massachusetts  farmer  one  dollar  and  twnnty-one  cents 
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per  acre  more  than  the  Virginia  farmer.  In  pasturage  we  cannot  tell 
the  difference.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  for  the  honour  of  the  State,  that  we 
cannot.  But  in  hay.  New  York  has  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
pounds,  and  Massachusetts  six  hundred  and  three  pounds  more  per  acre 
than  we  have.  This,  however,  does  not  present  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  Land-locked  by  mountain  barriers,  as  yet  impassable  for  the 
ordinary  agricultural  staples,  or  debarred  from  their  production  by 
distance  and  prohibitory  rates  of  transportation,  most  of  the  vealth  and 
exports  of  many  considerable  portions  of  our  State  consists  of  live  stock 
alone.  What  proportion  these  parts  bear  to  the  whole,  we  have  been 
unable  definitely  to  ascertain  ;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  so  great  as  to  warrant 
us  in  assuming  a  much  more  considerable  disparity  than  the  statistics 
show  in  the  live  stock  of  the  .  whole  Atlantic  slope,  as  compared  with 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  And  we  shall  appreciate,  still  more 
highly,  the  skill  of  the  Northern  farmer,  if  we  reflect  that  a  readier 
market  for  every,  the  most  trivial,  product  of  his  farm,  operates  as 
a  constant  temptation  to  break  up  his  rotation  and  diminish  his  stock. 

“  In  the  above  figures,  carefully  calculated  from  the  data  of  authentic 
documents,*  we  find  no  cause  for  self-gratulation,  but  some  food  for 
meditation.  They  are  not  without  use  to  those  who  would  improve  the 
future  by  the  past.  They  show  that  we  have  not  done  our  part  in  the 
bringing  of  land  into  cultivation ;  that,  notwithstanding  natural  advan¬ 
tages  which  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  two  States  drawn  into  parallel 
with  Virginia,  we  are  yet  behind  them  both — that  with  forty  and  sixty 
per  cent,  respectively  of  their  industry  devoted  to  other '“pursuits,  into 
which  it  has  been  lured  by  prospects  of  greater  gain,  they  have  done 
more  than  we  have  done.  #  * 

“  Whilst  our  population  has  increased  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  a 
ratio  of  11*66,  that  of  New  York  has  increased  in  a  ratio  of  27*52,  and 
that  of  Massachusetts  at  the  still  heavier  and  more  startling  rate  of 
34*81.  With  a  territorial  area  thirty  per  cent,  larger  than  New  York, 
we  have  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  her  Congressional  representa¬ 
tion  ;  and  Massachusetts,  only  one-eighth  our  size,  comes  within  two  of 
our  number  of  representatives,  we  being  cut  down  to  thirteen,  while  she 
rises  to  eleven.  And  thus  we,  who  once  swayed  the  councils  of  the 
Union,  find  our  power  gone,  and  our  influence  on  the  wane,  at  a  time 
when  both  are  of  vital  importance  to  our  prosperity,  if  not  to  our  safety. 
As  other  States  accumulate  the  means  of  material  greatness,  and  glide 
past  us  on  the  road  to  wealth  and  empire,  we  slight  the  warnings  of  dull 
statistics,  and  drive  lazily  along  the  field  of  ancient  customs,  or  stop  the 

*  Abstract  of  the  Seventh  Census,  and  the  able  work  of  Professor  Tucker,  on 
the  ‘‘  Progress  of  the  United  States  in  Population  and  Wealth.” 
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'plough^  to  speed  the  politician — should  we  not,  in  too  many  cases,  say 
with  more  propriety,  the  demagogue  ? 

“  State  pride  is  a  good  thing ;  it  is  one  mode  in  which  patriotism  is 
manifested.  But  it  is  not  always  a  wise  one.  Certainly  not,  when  it 
makes  us  content  on  small  grounds.  And  when  it  smothers  up  im¬ 
provement  in  self-satisfaction,  it  is  a  most  pernicious  thing.  We  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  in  Virginia.  In  intellect  and  fitness  to  command, 
in  personal  and  social  qualities,  in  high  tone  and  noble  bearing,  in 
loyalty,  in  generosity,  and  magnanimity,  and  disinterestedness,  above 
all,  in  moral  purity,  we  once  stood — let  us  hope,  still  stand — pre¬ 
eminent  among  our  sister  States.  But  the  possession  and  practice  of 
these  virtues  do  not  comprise  our  whole  duty  as  men  or  as  citizens. 
The  great  decree  which  has  gone  forth  ordaining  that  we  shall  ‘  increase, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,’  enjoins  upon  us  quite  other 
duties,  which  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity  ;  so  we  have  found  out 
by  experience — for  we  have  neglected  these  duties.  And  when  we 
contemplate  our  field  of  labour,  and  the  work  we  have  done  in  it,  we 
cannot  but  observe  the  sad  contrast  between  capacity  and  achievement. 
With  a  wide-spread  domain,  with  a  kindly  soil,  with  a  climate  whose 
sun  radiates  fertility,  and  whose  very  dews  distil  abundance,  we  find  our 
inheritance  so  wasted  that  the  eye  aches  to  behold  the  prospect.” 

2. 

The  Census  of  1850  gives  the  following  values  to  agricultural 
land  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  Virginia.  In  Pennsylvania. 

No.  of  acres  improved  land  in  farms,  10,360,135  8,626,619 

,,  unimproved,  15,792,176  6,294,728 

Cash  value  of  farms,  $216,401,543 — $8  an  acre.  $407,876,099 — $25  an  acre. 

Considering  that,  at  the  Revolution,  Virginia  had  nearly  twice 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  possession  of  much  more 
wealth  or  disposable  capital,  and  had  much  the  best  natural 
facilities  for  external  commerce  and  internal  communication,  if 
her  political  and  social  constitution  had  been  and  had  continued 
equally  good,  and  her  people  equally  industrious  and  enter¬ 
prising  with  those  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
value  of  her  farms  should  not  have  been,  at  this  time,  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  Pennsylvania.  Were  it  so,  it  appears  that 
Virginia,  in  that  particular  alone,  would  now  be  richer  thaq 
she  is  by  four  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  this  difference  between  the  value 
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of  land  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  is  in  some  degree  due  to 
more  fertile  soils  in  tlie  latter,  a  similar  comparison  may  be 
made  witb  tbe  other  adjoining  Free  State,  and  old  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  climate  of  which,  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean, 
differs  imperceptibly  from  that  of  Virginia,  while  its  soil  is 
decidedly  less  fertile,  taking  both  States  on  an  average.  The 
average  value  of  farming-land  in  New  Jersey  is  recorded  at 
B4:4. 

Give  this  value  to  the  Virginia  farms,  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  their  present  value  would  buy,  at  a  large  valua¬ 
tion,  all  the  slaves  now  in  the  State,  send  them  to  Africa, 
provide  each  family  of  them  five  hundred  dollars  to  start  with 
when  they  reached  there,  and  leave  still  a  surplus  which,  divided 
among  the  present  white  population  of  the  State,  would  give 
between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  to  each  family. 

Some  Southern  writers  have  lately  objected  to  comparisons 
of  density  of  population,  as  indications  of  the  prosperity  of 
communities.  Between  two  adjoining  communities,  however, 
where  there  are  no  restrictions  upon  the  movements  of  the  popu¬ 
lations,  and  when  the  people  are  so  ready  to  move  as  both  those 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  of  Virginia  have  shown 
themselves  to  be,  the  price  of  land  must  indicate  with  consider¬ 
able  exactness  the  comparative  value  or  desirableness  of  it,  all 
things  considered,  to  live  upon.  The  Virginians  do  not  admit, 
and  have  no  occasion  to  do  so,  that  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  have  any  advantage  over  Virginia,  in  soil,  in  climate,  or 
in  any  natural  quality. 

3. 

In  intellectual  productions,  the  same  general  comparative 
barrenness  is  noticeable. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig, 

“We  receive  nearly  all  our  books  from  Northern  or  foreign  authors — ■ 
gotten  up,  printed  by  Northern  or  foreign  publishers — while  we  have 
among  us  numberless  men  of  ripe  scholarship,  profound  acquirements, 
elegant  and  forcible  writers — ^men  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  such 
labour,  only  a  Southern  hooh  is  not  'patreynized.  The  North  usually 
scowls  at  it,  ridicules  it,  or  damns  it  with  faint  praise ;  and  the  South 
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takes  on  a  like  hue  and  complexion  and  neglects  it.  We  have  printers 
and  publishers  able,  willing,  and  competent  to  publish,  but,  such  is  the 
apathy  on  the  part  of  Southern  people,  that  it  involves  hazard  to 
Southern  ])ublishers  to  put  them  out.  Indeed,  until  recently,  almost 
all  the  publications,  even  of  Southern  books,  issued  (and  that  was  their 
only  hope  of  success)  from  Northern  houses.  The  last  chance  now  of 
getting  a  Southern  book  sold,  is  to  manage  to  secure  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  Northern  press,  and  then  the  South  buys  it.  Our  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodicals  languish  for  support.” 

Mr.  Howison,  “  The  Virginia  Historian,”  observes : 

“  The  question  might  be  asked.  Where  is  the  literature  of  Virginia? 
and  it  would  not  be  easily  answered.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  her 
people  have  never  been  a  reading  people.  In  the  mass  they  have  shown 
an  indifference  to  polite  literature  and  education  in  general,  depressing  to 
the  mind  that  wishes  to  see  them  respectable  and  happy.” 

It  is  with  pain,”  says  the  same  authority,  “  that  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  speak  of  the  horrible  cloud  of  ignorance  that  rests  on 
Virginia,”  and  he  computes  that  (1848)  there  are  in  the  State 
166,000  youth,  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of 
these  126,000  attend  no  school  at  all,  and  receive  no  education 
except  what  can  be  imparted  by  poor  and  ignorant  parents. 
Besides  these,  he  reckons  449,087  slaves  and  48,852  free 
negroes,  with  few  exceptions,  wholly  uneducated. 

“  The  policy  which  discourages  further  extension  of  knowledge  among 
them  is  necessary:  but  the  fact  remains  unchanged,  that  they  exist 
among  us,  a  huge  mass  of  mind,  almost  entirely  unenlightened.  We 
fear  that  the  most  favourable  estimates  will  leave,  in  our  State,  683,000 
rational  beings  who  are  destitute  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge.’* 
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THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  VIRGINIA. 


From  Charribers^s  Journal, 

‘‘  The  exposure  of  ordinary  goods  in  a  store  is  not  more  open  to  the 
pnblic  than  are  the  sales  of  slaves  in  Richmond.  By  consulting  the 
local  newspapers,  I  learned  that  the  sales  take  place  by  auction  every 
morning  in  the  offices  of  certain  brokers,  who,  as  I  understood  by  the 
terms  of  their  advertisements,  purchased  or  received  slaves  for  sale  on 
commission. 

“  Where  the  street  was  in  which  the  brokers  conducted  their  busi¬ 
ness,  I  did  not  know ;  but  the  discovery  was  easily  made.  Rambling 
down  the  main  street  in  the  city,  I  found  that  the  subject  of  my  search 
was  a  narrow  and  short  thoroughfare,  turning  olf  to  the  left,  and 
terminating  in  a  similar  cross  thoroughfare.  Both  streets,  lined  with 
brick  houses,  were  dull  and  silent.  There  was  not  a  person  to  whom  I 
could  put  a  question.  Looking  about,  I  observed  the  office  of  a  com¬ 
mission  agent,  and  into  it  I  stepped.  Conceive  the  idea  of  a  large  shop 
with  two  windows,  and  a  door  between  ;  no  shelving  or  counters  inside  ; 
the  interior  a  spacious,  dismal  apartment,  not  well  S'wept ;  the  only 
furniture  a  desk  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  a  bench  at  one  side  of  the 
shop,  three  feet  high,  with  two  steps  to  it  from  the  floor.  I  say,  con¬ 
ceive  the  idea  of  this  dismal-looking  place,  with  nobody  in  it  but  three 
negro  children,  who,  as  I  entered,  were  playing  at  auctioneering  each 
other.  An  intensely  black  little  negro,  of  four  or  five  years  of  age,  was 
standing  on  the  bench,-  or  block,  as  it  is  called,  with  an  equally  black 
girl,  about  a  year  younger,  by  his  side,  whom  he  was  pretending  to  sell 
by  bids  to  another  black  child,  who  was  rolling  about  the  floor. 

‘‘My  appearance  did  not  interrupt  the  merriment.  The  little 
auctioneer  continued  his  mimic  play,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  joke  of 
selling  the  girl,  who  stood  demurely  by  his  side. 

“  ‘  Fifty  dolla  for  de  gal — fifty  dolla — fifty  dolla — I  sell  dis  here  fine 
gal  for  fifty  dolla,’  was  uttered  with  extraordinary  volubility  by  the 
woolly-headed  urchin,  accompanied  with  appropriate  gestures,  in  imita¬ 
tion,  doubtless,  of  the  scenes  he  had  seen  enacted  daily  on  the  spot.  I 
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spoke  a  few  words  to  the  little  creatures,  but  was  scarcely  understood 
and  the  fun  went  on  as  if  I  had  not  been  present :  so  I  left  them,  happy 
in  rehearsing  what  was  likely  soon  to  be  their  own  fate. 

“  At  another  office  of  a  similar  character,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  I  was  more  successful.  Here,  on  inquiry,  I  was  respectfully  in¬ 
formed,  b}^  a  person  in  attendance,  that  the  sale  would  take  place  the 
following  morning  at  half-past  nine  o’clock. 

“Next  day  I  set  out  accordingly,  after  breakfast,  for  the  scene  of 
operations,  in  which  there  was  now  a  little  more  life.  Two  or  three 
persons  were  lounging  about,  smoking  cigars  ;  and,  looking  along  the 
street,  I  observed  that  three  red  flags  were  projected  from  the  doors  of 
those  offices  in  which  sales  were  to  occur.  On  each  flag  was  pinned  a 
piece  of  paper,  notifying  the  articles  to  be  sold.  The  number  of  lots 
was  not  great.  On  the  first  was  the  following  announcement ‘  Will 
be  sold  this  morning,  at  half-past  nine  o’clock,  a  Man  and  a  Boy.’ 

“It  was  already  the  appointed  hour;  but  as  no  company  had  as¬ 
sembled,  I  entered  and  took  a  seat  by  the  fire.  The  office,  provided 
with  a  few  deal  forms  and  chairs,  a  desk  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  a 
block  accessible  by  a  few  steps,  was  tenantless,  save  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  arranging  papers  at  the  desk,  and  to  whom  I  had  addressed 
myself  on  the  previous  evening.  Minute  after  minute  passed,  and  still 
nobody  entered.  There  was  clearly  no  hurry  in  going  to  business.  I 
felt  almost  like  an  intruder,  and  had  formed  the  resolution  of  departing, 
in  order  to  look  into  the  other  offices,  when  the  person  referred  to  left 
his  desk,  and  came  and  seated  himself  opposite  to  me  at  the  fire. 

“  ‘  You  are  an  Englishman,’  said  he,  looking  me  steadily  in  the  face ; 
‘  do  you  want  to  purchase  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  I  replied,  ‘  I  am  an  Englishman  ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
purchase.  I  am  travelling  about  for  information,  and  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  3mur  letting  me  know  the  prices  at  which  negro  servants  are 
sold.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  do  so  with  much  pleasure,’  was  the  answer  ;  ‘  do  you  mean 
field-hands  or  house-servants  ?’ 

“  ‘All  kinds,’  I  replied;  ‘I  wish  to  get  all  the  information  I  can.’ 

“  With  much  politeness,  the  gentleman  stepped  to  his  desk,  and 
began  to  draw  up  a  note  of  prices.  This,  however,  seemed  to  require 
careful  consideration  ;  and  while  the  note  was  preparing,  a  lanky  person, 
in  a  wide-awake  hat,  and  chewing  tobacco,  entered,  and  took  the  chair 
just  vacated.  He  had  scarcely  seated  himself,  when,  on  looking  towards 
the  door,  I  observed  the  subjects  of  sale — the  man  and  boy  indicated  by 
the  paper  on  the  red  flag — enter  together,  and  quietly  walk  to  a  form 
at  the  back  of  the  shop,  whence,  as  the  day  was  chilly,  they  edged 
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themselves  towards  the  fire,  in  the  corner  where  I  was  seated.  I  was  now 
between  the  two.  parties — the  white  man  on  the  right,  and  the  old  and 
young  negro  on  the  left — and  I  waited  to  see  what  would  take  place. 

“  The  sight  of  the  negroes  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Wide¬ 
awake.  Chewing  with  vigour,  he  kept  keenly  eyeing  the  pair,  as  if  to 
see  what  they  w^ere  good  for.  Under  this  searching  gaze,  the  man  and 
boy  were  a  little  abashed,  but  said  nothing.  Their  appearance  had 
little  of  the  repulsiveness  we  are  apt  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  slaves. 
They  w^'ere  dressed  in  a  gray  woollen  coat,  pants,  and  waistcoat,  coloured 
cotton  neckcloths,  clean  shirts,  coarse  woollen  stockings,  and  stout 
shoes.  'Phe  man  wore  a  black  hat ;  the  boy  was  bareheaded.  Moved 
by  a  sudden  impulse.  Wide-awake  left  his  seat,  and  rounding  the  back 
of  my  chair,  began  to  grasp  at  the  man’s  arms,  as  if  to  feel  their 
muscular  capacity.  He  then  examined  his  hands  and  fingers  ;  and,  last 
of  all,  told  him  to  open  his  mouth  and  show  his  teeth,  which  he  did  in 
a  submissive  manner.  Having  finished  these  examinations.  Wide-awake 
resumed  his  seat,  and  chewed  on  in  silence  as  before. 

“I  thought  it  was  but  fair  that  I  should  now  have  my  turn  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  accordingly  asked  the  elder  negro  what  was  his  age-  He 
said  he  did  not  know.  I  next  inquired  how  old  the  boy  was.  He  said 
he  was  seven  years  of  age.  On  asking  the  man  if  the  boy  was  his  son, 
he  said  he  was  not — he  w^as  his  cousin.  1  was  going  into  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  when  the  office-keeper  approached,  and  handed  me  the  note  he 
had  been  preparing  ;  at  the  same  time  making  the  observation  that  the 
market  w^as  dull  at  present,  and  that  there  never  could  be  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  buying.  I  thanked  him  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  taken  ;  and  now  submit  a  copy  of  his  price-current : 

Best  Men,  18  to  25  years  old 
Fair  do.  do.  do. 

Boys,  5  feet  . 

Do.,  4  feet  8  inches 

Do.,  4  feet  5  inches 

Do.,  4  feet  . 

Young  Women 
Girls,  5  feet  .  ,  , 

Do.,  4  feet  9  inches 

Do.,  4  feet  ,  .  « 

(Signed) 


1200  to  1300  dollars. 
950  to  1050  „ 

850  to  950  ,, 

700  to  800  „ 

500  to  600  „ 

375  to  450  „ 

800  to  1000  „ 

750  to  850  „ 

700  to  750  „ 

350  to  450  „ 


Bichmond,  Virginia. 

**  Leaving  this  document  for  future  consideration,  I  pass  on  to  a 
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history  of  the  day’s  proceedings.  It  was  now  ten  minutes  to  ten  o’clock, 
and  Wide-awake  and  I  being  alike  tired  of  waiting,  we  W'ont  off  in  quest 
of  sales  further  up  the  street.  Passing  the  second  office,  in  which  also 
nobody  was  to  be  seen,  we  were  more  fortunate  at  the  third.  Here 
according  to  the  announcement  on  the  paper  stuck  to  the  flag,  there 
were  to  be  sold,  ‘  A  woman  and  three  children  ;  a  young  woman,  three 
men,  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  a  little  boy.’  Already  a  crowd  had 
met,  composed,  I  should  think,  of  persons  mostly  from  the  cotton- 
plantations  of  the  South.  A  few  Avere  seated  near  a  fire  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  alid  others  stood  round  an  iron  stove  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment.  The  whole  place  had  a  dilapidated  appearance.  From  a 
back  window,  there  was  a  view  into  a  ruinous  court-yard ;  beyond 
which,  in  a  hollow,  accessible  by  a  side  lane,  stood  a  shabby  brick  house, 
on  which  the  word  Jail  was"  inscribed  in  large  black  letters  on  a  white 
ground.  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  depot  for  the  reception  of  negroes. 

“  On  my  arrival,  and  while  making  these  preliminary  observations, 
the  lots  for  sale  had  not  made  their  appearance.  In  about  five  minutes 
afterwards,  they  were  ushered  in,  one  after  the  other,  under  the  charge 
of  a  mulatto,  Avho  seemed  to  act  as  principal  assistant.  I  saw  no  whips, 
chains,  or  any  other  engine  of  force.  Nor  did  such  appear  to  be 
required.  All  the  lots  took  their  seats  on  Hvo  long  forms  near  the 
stove ;  none  showed  any  signs  of  resistance ;  nor  did  any  one  utter  a 
word.  Their  manner  was  that  of  perfect  humility  and  resignation. 

“  As  soon  as  all  were  seated,  there  was  a  general  examination  of  their 
respective  merits,  by  feeling  their  arms,  looking  into  their  mouths,  and 
investigating  the  quality  of  their  hands  and  fingers — this  last  being 
evidently  an  important  particular.  Yet  there  was  no  abrupt  rudeness  in 
making  these  examinations — no  coarse  or  domineering  language  was 
em]3loyed.  The  three  negro  men  Avere  dressed  in  the  usual  manner — in 
gray  Avoollen  clothing.  The  woman,  with  three  children,  excited  my 
peculiar  attention.  She  was  neatly  attired,  Avith  a  coloured  handker¬ 
chief  bound  around  her  head,  and  Avore  a  white  apron  over  her  gOAvn. 
Her  children  Avere  all  girls,  one  of  them  a  baby  at  the  breast  three 
months  old,  and  the  others  two  and  three  years  of  age  respectively, 
rigged  out  with  clean  Avhite  pinafores.  There  was  not  a  tear  or  an 
emotion  visible  in  the  whole  party.  Everything  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  change  of  OAvners  was  possibly 
looked  forward  to  Avith  as  much  indifference  as  ordinary  hired  servants 
anticipate  a  removal  from  one  employer  to  another. 

“  While  intending  purchasers  Avere  proceeding  Avith  personal  examina¬ 
tions  of  the  several  lots,  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  a  feAv  questions 
to  the  mother  of  the  children.  The  following  Avas  our  conversation  : — 
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“  ‘  Are  you  a  married  woman  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  sir.’ 

“  ^  How  many  cMldren  have  you  had  ?’ 

“  ^  Seven.’ 

“  ‘  Where  is  your  husband 

‘‘  ‘  In  Madison  county.’ 

“  ‘  When  did  you  part  from  him?’ 

“  ‘  On  Wednesday — two  days  ago.’ 

“  ‘  Wei-e  you  sorry  to  part  from  him  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  she  replied,  with  a  deep  sigh ;  ‘  my  heart  was  a’most 
broke.’ 

«  Why  is  your  master  selling  you  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know — he  wants  money  to  buy  some  land — suppose  he 
sells  me  for  that.’ 

“  There  might  not  be  a  word  of  truth  in  these  answers,  for  I  had  no 
means  of  testing  their  correctness ;  but  the  woman  seemed  to  speak 
unreservedly,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  said  nothing  but 
Avhat,  if  necessary,  could  be  substantiated.  I  spoke,  also,  to  the  J^oung 
woman  who  was  seated  near  her.  She,  like  the  others,  was  perfectly 
black.,  and  appeared  stout  and  healthy,  of  which  some  of  the  persons 
present  assured  themselves  by  feeling  her  arms  and  ankles,  looking  into 
her  mouth,  and  causing  her  to  stand  up.  She  told  me  she  had  several 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  did  not  know  where  they  were.  She  said  she 
was  a  house-servant,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  bought  by  a  good  master 
— looking  at  me,  as  if  I  should  not  be  unacceptable. 

“  I  have  said  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  emotion  in  the  looks 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  thus  seated  preparatory  to  being  sold. 
This  does  not  correspond  with  the  ordinary  accounts  of  slave-sales, 
which  are  represented  as  tearful  and  harrowing.  My  belief  is,  that 
none  of  the  parties  felt  deeply  on  the  subject,  or’  at  least  that  any 
distress  they  experienced  was  but  momentary — soon  passed  away,  and 
was  forgotten.  One  of  my  reasons  for  this  opinion  rests  on  a  trifling 
incident  which  occurred.  While  waiting  for  the  commencement  of  the 
sale,  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  amused  himself  with  a  pointer  dog, 
which,  at  command,  stood  on  its  hind  legs,  and  took  pieces  of  bread 
from  his  pocket.  These  tricks  greatly  entertained  the  row  of  negroes, 
old  and  young ;  and  the  poor  woman,  wdiose  heart  three  minutes  before 
was  almost  broken,  now  laughed  as  heartily  as  any  one. 

“  ‘  Sale  is  going  to  commence — this  way,  gentlemen,’  cried  a  man  at 
the  door  to  a  number  of  loungers  outside  ;  and  all  having  assembled,  the 
mulatto  assistant  led  the  woman  and  her  children  to  the  block,  which 
he  helped  her  to  mount.  There  she  stood,  with  her  infant  at  the  breast. 
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and  one  of  her  girls  at  each  side.  The  auctioneer,  a  handsome,  gentle¬ 
manly  personage,  took  his  place,  with  one  foot  on  an  old  deal  chair  with 
a  broken  back,  and  the  other  raised  on  the  somewhat  more  elevated 
block.'  It  was  a  striking  scene. 

‘“Well,  gentlemen,’  began  the  salesman,  ‘here  is  a  capital  woman 
and  her  three  children,  all  in  good  health — what  do  yon  say  for  them  F 
Give  me  an  offer.  (Nobody  speaks.)  I  put  np  the  whole  lot  at  850 
dollars — 850  dollars — 850  dollars  (speaking  very  fast) — 850  dollars. 
Will  no  one  advance  upon  that?  A  very  extraordinary  bargain,  gentle¬ 
men.  A  fine,  healthy  baby.  Hold  it  up.  (Mulatto  goes  up  the  first 
step  of  the  block ;  takes  the  baby  from  the  woman’s  breast,  and  holds  it 
aloft  with  one  hand,  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  a  veritable  sucking  baby.) 
That  will  do.  A  woman,  still  young,  and  three  children,  all  for  850 
dollars.  An  advance,  if  you  please,  gentlemen.  (A  voice  bids  860.) 
Thank  you,  sir,  860  ;  any  one  bids  more  ?  (A  second  voice  says,  870  ; 
and  so  on  the  bidding  goes  as  far  as  890  dollars,  when  it  stops.)  That 
won’t  do,  gentlemen.  I  cannot  take  such  a  low  price.  (After  a  pause, 
addressing  the  mulatto) :  She  may  go  down.’  Down  from  the  block 
the  woman  and  her  children  were  therefore  conducted  by  the  assistant, 
and,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred,  they  calmly  resumed  their  seats  6y  the 
stove. 

“  The  next  lot  brought  forward  was  one  of  the  men.  The  assistant 
beckoning  to  him  with  his  hand,  requested  him  to  come  behind  a 
canvas  screen,  of  two  leaves,  which  was  standing  near  the  back  window. 
The  man  placidly  rose,  and  having  been  placed  behind  the  screen,  was 
ordered  to  take  off  his  clothes,  which  he  did  without  a  word  or  look  of- 
remonstrance.  About  a  dozen  gentlemen  crowded  to  the  spot  while  the 
poor  fellow  was  stripping  himself,  and  as  soon  as  he  stood  on  the  floor, 
bare  from  top  to  toe,  a  most  rigorous  scrutiny  of  his  person  was  in¬ 
stituted.  The  clear  black  skin,  back  and  front,  was  viewed  all  over  for 
sores  from  disease ;  and  there  was  no  part  of  his  body  left  unexamined. 
The  man  was  told  to  open  and  shut  his  hands,  asked  if  he  could  pick 
cotton,  and  every  tooth  in  his  head  was  scrupulously  looked  at.  The 
investigation  being  at  an  end,  he  was  ordered  to  dress  himself  ;  and 
having  done  so,  was  requested  to  walk  to  the  block. 

The  ceremony  of  offering  him  for  competition  was  gone  through  as 
before,  but  no  one  would  bid.  The  other  two  men,  after  undergoing 
similar  examinations  behind  the  screen,  were  also  put  up,  but  with  the 
same  result.  Nobody  would  bid  for  them,  and  they  were  all  sent  back 
to  their  seats.  It  seemed  as  if  the  company  had  conspired  not  to  buy 
anything  that  day.  Probably  some  imperfections  had  been  detected  in 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  negroes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  auctioneer, 
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perhaps  a  little  out  of  temper  from  his  want  of  success,  walked  off  to  his 
desk,  and  the  affair  was  so  far  at  an  end. 

“  ‘  This  way,  gentlemen — this  way  !’  was  heard  from  a  voice  outside, 
and  the  company  immediately  hived  off  to  the  second  establishment. 
At  this  office  there  was  a  young  woman,  and  also  a  man,  for  sale.  The 
woman  was  put  up  first  at  500  dollars ;  and  possessing  some  recom- 
mendable  qualities,  the  bidding  for  her  was  run  as  high  as  710  dollars, 
at  Avhich  she  was  knocked  down  to  a  purchaser.-  The  man,  after  the 
customary  examination  behind  the  screen,  was  put  up  at  700  dollars ; 
but  a  small  imperfection  having  been  observed  in  his  person,  no  one 
would  bid  for  him  ;  and  he  was  ordered  down. 

“‘This  way,  gentlemen,  this  way — down  the.  street,  if  you  please!’ 
was  now  shouted  by  a  person  in  the  employment  of  the  first  firm,  to 
whose  office  all  very  willingly  adjourned — one  migratory  company,  it 
will  be  perceived,  serving  all  the  slave-auctions  in  the  place.  In  going 
in  the  crowd,  I  went  to  see  what  should  be  the  fate  of  the  man  and  bey, 
with  whom  I  had  already  had  some  communication. 

“  There  the  pair,  the  two  cousins,  sat  by  the  fire,  just  where  I  had 
left  them  an  hour  ago.  The  boy  was  put  up  first. 

“  ‘  Come  along,  my  man — ^jump  up  ;  there’s  a  good  boy  !’  said  one  of 
the  partners,  a  bulky  and  respectable  looking  person,  with  a  gold  chain 
and  bunch  of  seals  ;  at  the  same  time  getting  on  the  block.  With 
alacrity  the  little  fellow  came  forward,  and,  mounting  the  steps,  stood 
by  his  side.  The  forms  in  front  were  filled  by  the  company  ;  and  as  I 
seated  myself,  I  found  that  my  old  companion.  Wide-awake,  was  close 
at  hand,  still  chewing  and  spitting  at  a  great  rate. 

“  ‘  Now,  gentlemen,’  said  the  auctioneer,  iDutting  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  boy,  ‘here  is  a  very  fine  boy,  seven  years  of  age, 
warranted  sound — what  do  you  say  for  him  ?  I  put  him  up  at  500 
dollars— 500  dollars  (speaking  quick,  his  right  hand  raised  up,  and 
coming  down  on  the  open  palm  of  his  left) — 500  dollars.  Any  one  say 
more  than  500  dollars  F  (560  is  bid.)  560  dollars.  Nonsense  1  Just 
look  at  him.  See  how  high  he  is.  (He  draws  the  lot  in  front  of  him, 
and  shows  that  the  little  fellow’s  head  comes  up  to  his  breast.)  You  see 
he  is  a  fine,  tall,  healthy  boy.  Look  at  his  hands.’ 

“  Several  step  forward,  and  cause  the  boy  to  open  and  shut  his  hands 
— the  flexibility  of  the  small  fingers,  black  on  the  one  side,  and  whitish 
on  the  other,  being  well  looked  to.  The  hands,  and  also  the  mouth, 
having  given  satisfaction,  an  advance  is  made  to  570,  then  to  580 
dollars. 

“  ‘  Grentlemen,  that  is  a  very  poor  price  for  a  boy  of  this  size.  (Ad¬ 
dressing  the  lot) — Go  down,  my  boy,  and  show  them  how  you  can  run. 
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The  boy,  seemingly  happy  to  do  as  he  was  hid,  went  down  from  the 
block,  and  ran  smartly  across  the  floor  several  times  ;  the  eyes  of  every 
one  in  the  room  following  him. 

“  ‘  Now  that  will  do.  Get  up  again.  (Boy  mounts  the  block,  the 
steps  being  rather  deep  for  his  short  legs ;  hut  the  auctioneer  kindly 
lends  him  a  hand.)  Come,  gentlemen,  you  see  this  is  a  first-rate  lot. 
(590 — 600 — 610 — 620 — 630  dollars  are  hid.)  I  will  sell  him  for  630 
dollars.  (Right  hand  coming  down  on  left.)  Last  call.  630  dollars, 
once — 630  dollars,  twice.  (A  pause ;  hand  sinks.)  Gone  T 

“  The  boy  having  descended,  the  man  was  desired  to  come  forward  ; 
and  after  the  usual  scrutiny  behind  a  screen,  he  took  his  place  on  the 
block. 

“  ‘  Well,  now,  gentlemen,*  said  the  auctioneer,  ‘  here  is  a  right  prime 
lot.  Look  at  this  man ;  strong,  liealthy,  able-bodied  ;  could  not  he  a 
better  hand  for  field-work.  He  can  drive  a  waggon  or  anything. 
What  do  you  say  for  him  F  I  ofler  the  man  at  the  low  price  of  800 
dollars — he  is  well  worth  1200  dollars.  Come,  make  an  advance,  if  you 
please.  800  dollars  said  for  the  man  (a  bid)  ;  thank  you  ;  810  dollars — 
810  dollars — 810  dollars  (several  bids)— 820 — 830 — 850 — 860 — going 
at  860 — going.  Gentlemen,  this  is  far  below  his  value.  A  strong- 
boned  man,  fit  for  any  kind  of  heavy  work.  Just  take  a  look  at  him. 
(Addressing  the  lot)  :  Walk  down.  (Lot  dismounts,  and  walks  from 
one  side  of  the  shop  to  the  other.  When  about  to  reascend  the  block,  a 
gentleman,  who  is  smoking  a  cigar,  examines  his  mouth  with  his  fingers. 
Lot  resumes  his  place.)  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  quick  (continues  the 
auctioneer) ;  I  must  sell  him,  and  860  dollars  are  only  bid  for  the  man 
— 860  dollars.  (A  fresh  run  of  bids  to  945  dollars.)  945  dollars,  once — 
945  dollars,  twice  (looking  slowly  round,  to  see  if  all  were  done),  945 
dollars.  Going — going — (hand  drops) — gone  !* 

“  Such  were  a  forenoon’s  experiences  in  the  slave-market  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Everything  is  described  precisely  as  it  occurred,  without  passion 
or  prejudice.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  be  sentimental  on  a 
suoject  which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  feelings,  but  I  have  preferred 
tehirig  the  simple  truth.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  shall  endeavour  to 
offer  some  general  views  of  slavery  in  its  social  and  political  relations.’ 
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Prom  a  native  Virginian,  wlio  Pas  resided  in  New  York : 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Y,  Daily  Times, 

‘‘  Sir — You  will  not  object,  I  tbink,  to  receive  an  endorsement  from 
a  Southern  man,  of  the  statements  contained  in  number  seven  of  ‘  Letters 
on  the  Productions,  Industry,  and  Resources  of  the  Southern  States  ^  [by 
Mr.  Olmsted],  published  in  your  issue  on  Thursday  last  *  *  * 

“Where  you  would  see  one  white  labourer  on  a  Northern  farm,  scores 
of  blacks  should  appear  on  the  Virginian  plantation,  the  best  of  them 
ordy  ‘performing  each  day  onefourth  a  tvhite  maEs  daily  task^  and  all 
requiring  an  incessant  watch  to  get  even  this  small  modicum  of  labour. 
Yet  they  eat  as  much  again  as  a  white  man,  must  have  their  two  suits 
of  clothes  and  shoes  yearly,  and  although  the  heartiest,  healthiest  look¬ 
ing  men  and  women  anywhere  on  earth,  actually  lose  for  their  owners 
or  employers  one-sixth  their  time  on  account  of  real  or  pretended  sick¬ 
ness.  Be  assured,  our  model  Virginia  farmer  has  his  hands  full,  and  is 
not  to  be  envied  as  a  jolly  fox-hunting  idler,  lording  it  over  ‘  ranks  of 
slaves  in  chains.’  No,  sir ;  he  must  be  up  by  ‘  the  dawn’s  early  light,’ 
and  head  the  column,  direct  in  person  the  commencing  operations, 
urging,  and  coaxing  ;  must  praise  and  punish — but  too  glad  to  reward 
the  meritorious,  granting  liberty  (i.  e.  leave  of  absence)  often  to  his 
own  servant,  that  he  dare  not  take  himself,  because  he  must  not  leave 
home  for  fear  something  will  go  wrong  ere  his  return.  Hence  but  too 
many  give  up,  to  overseers  or  other  irresponsible  persons,  the  care  and 
management  of  their  estates,  rather  than  undergo  such  constant  annoy¬ 
ance  and  confinement.  Poor  culture,  scanty  crops,  and  worn-out  land, 
is  the  inevitable  result ;  and  yet,  harassed  and  trammeled  as  they  are, 
no  one  but  a  Southerner  regards  them  with  the  slightest  degree  of  com¬ 
passion  or  even  forbearance :  and  our  good  friends,  the  Abolitionists, 
would  have  ^  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ’  rank  them  with  pirates  and  cut¬ 
throats.  But  my  object  in  this  communication  is  not  to  sympathize 
with  nor  ask  sympathy  on  behalf  of  slaveholders.  For,  however 
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sinning  or  sinned  against,  they  seem  quite  able  to  take  their  own  part, 
if  molested ;  and  are  remarkably  indifferent,  withal,  as  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  ignorant  ranters  concerning  them. 

“  If  I  have  the  ability,  my  desire  is  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
state  and  condition  of  Northern  and  Southern  farmers  and  farming. 
The  Northern  farmer  does  undoubtedly  experience  a  full  share  of  those 
troubles  and  cares  attendant  even  upon  the  most  easj^  and  favourable 
system  of  farming  ;  but,  sir,  can  he  have  any  such  responsibility  as  that 
resting  upon  the  owner  of  from  50  to  300  ignorant,  lazy  negroes  ? 

s5«  si«  *  * 

“  You  must  plough  deep,  follow  up  quickly,  and  sow  with  powerful 
fertilizers,  attend  closely  to  the  gi’owing  crop,  gather  in  rapidly  before 
blight  or  mildew  can  come  and  destroy,  says  our  Northern  farmer.  On 
a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  thus  managed  with  live  hands,  two  extra 
during  harvest,  I  can  raise  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Now 
picture  the  condition  of  him  South,  and  hear  his  answer.  With  from 
three  to  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  a  host  of  negroes  great  and 
small,  his  cares  and  troubles  are  without  end.  ‘  The  hands,’  able  men 
and  women,  to  say  nothing  of  children,  and  old  ones  laid  by  from  age 
or  other  infirmity,  have  wants  innumerable.  Some  are  sick,  others 
pretend  to  be  so,  many  obstinate,  indolent,  or  fractious — each  class 
requires  different  treatment;  so  that  without  mentioning  the  actual 
daily  wants,  as  provisions,  clothing,  etc.,  etc.,  the  poor  man’s  time,  and 
thoughts — indeed,  every  faculty  of  mind — must  be  exercised  on  behalf 
of  those  who  have  no  minds  of  their  own. 

“  His  answer,  then,  to  the  Northern  farmer  is  :  ‘  I  have  not  one  hand 
on  my  place  capable  and  willing  to  do  the  work  you  name.’  They  tell 
me  that  ‘  five  of  them  could  not  perform  the  task  required  of  one.’ 
They  have  never  been  used  to  do  it,  and  no  amount  of  force  or  persua¬ 
sion  will  induce  them  to  try.  Their  task  is  so  much  per  day  ;  all  over 
that  I  agree  to  pay  them  for,  at  the  same  rate  I  allow  free  labourers — 
but  ’tis  seldom  they  make  extra  time,  except  to  get  money  enough  to 
buy  tobacco,  rum,  or  sometimes  fine  clothes.  Can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  systematic  farming,  such  as  we  see  North  and  East,  is  unknown 
or  not  practised  to  any  great  degree  South  ?  The  two  systems  will  not 
harmonize. 


“E.  J.  W: 
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From  a  native  New  Yorker,  wlio  kas  resided  in  Virginia  : 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Times, 

“  I  have  read  with  deep  interest  the  series  of  letters  from  the  South, 
published  in  your  columns.  Circumstances  have  made  me  quite  familiar 
with  the  field  of  your  correspondent’s  investigation,  much  more  familiar 
than  he  is  at  present,  and  yet  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  his  letters  are 
more  satisfactory  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  relating  to  the  South.  It 
is  now  about  ten  years  since,  going  from  this  State,  I  first  became  fami¬ 
liar  with  those  facts  in  regard  to  the  results  of  slave  labour,  etc.,  that 
your  correspondent  and  his  readers  are  so  much  surprised  at.  I  have 
talked  those  subjects  over  as  he  is  doing,  with  the  planters  along  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  James  River,  through 
the  Tidewater,  the  middle  and  the  mountainous  districts  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  in  many  of  those  rich  counties  in  the  Valley  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  1  may  add  that,  subsequently,  spending  my  winters  at  the 
South  for  my  health,  I  have  become  well  nigh  as  familiar  with  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  as  I  am  with  Virginia. 
I  have,  therefore,  almost  of  necessity,  given  not  a  little  thought  to  the 
questions  your  correspondent  is  discussing. 

“  His  statement,  in  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  slave  and  free- 
labour,  will  surprise  those  who  have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
subject.  I  wish  to  confirm  his  statements  on  this  subject.  In  Eastern 
Virginia  I  have  repeatedly  been  told  that  the  task  of  one  cord  of  wood 
a  day,  or  five  cords  a  week,  rain  or  shine,  is  the  general  task,  and  one 
of  the  most  profitable  day’s  work  that  the  slave  does  for  his  master. 
And  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  generally  pine  wood,  cut  from 
trees  as  straight  and  beautiful  as  ever  grew.  The  reason  of  this  ‘  pro¬ 
fitableness  ’  is  the  fact  that  the  labour  requires  so  little  mental  effort. 
The  grand  secret  of  the  difference  between  free  and  slave  labour  is,  that 
the  latter  is  without  intelligence,  and  without  motive.  If  the  former,' 
in  Western  New  York,  has  a  piece  of  work  to  perform,  the  first  thought 
is,  how  it  can  be  done  with  the  least  labour,  and  the  most  expeditiously. 
He  thinks,  he  plans,  before  he  commences,  and  while  about  his  labour. 
His  mind  labours  as  much  as  his  body,  and  this  mental  labour  saves  a 
vast  deal  of  physical  labour.  Besides  this,  he  is  urged  on  by  the 
strongest  motives.  He  enjoys  the  products  of  his  labour.  The  more 
intelligent  and  earnest  his  labours,  the  richer  are  his  rewards.  Slave 
labour  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  this.  It  is  unintelligent  labour — labour 
without  thought — without  plan — without  motive.  It  is  little  more 
than  brute  force.  To  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it,  it  is  utterly  incon- 
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ceivable  how  little  labour  a  slave,  or  a  company  of  slaves,  will  accom¬ 
plish  in  a  given  time.  Their  awkwardness,  their  slowness,  the  utter 
absence  of  all  skill  and  ingenuity  in  accomplishing  the  work  before  them, 
are  absolutely  painful  to  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  seeing  work 
done  with  any  sort  of  spirit  and  life.  Often  they  spend  hours  in  doing 
what,  with  a  little  thought,  might  be  despatched  in  a  few  moments,  or 
perhaps  avoided  altogether.  This  is  a  necessary  result  of  employing 
labour  which  is  without  intelligence  and  without  motive.  I  have  often 
thought  of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  a  planter,  in  New  Kent  County, 
Virginia.  We  were  riding  past  a  field  where  some  of  his  hands  were 
making  a  sort  of  wicker-work  fence,  peculiar  to  Eastern  Virginia. 

‘  There,’  said  he,  in  a  decidedly  fretted  tone,  ‘  those  “  boys  ”  have  been - 

days  in  making  that  piece  of  fence.’  I  expressed  my  astonishment  that 
they  could  have  spent  so  much  time,  and  yet  have  accomplished  so  very 
lUtle.  He  assured  me  it  was  so — and  after  a  slight  pause,  the  tones  of 
his  voice  entirely  changed,  said :  ‘  Well,  I  believe  they  have  done  as 
well  as  I  would  in  their  circumstances!’  And  so  it  is.  The  slave  is 
without  motive,  without  inducement  to  exertion.  His  food,  his  clothe 
ing,  and  all  his  wants  are  supplied  as  they  are,  without  care  on  his  part, 
and  when  these  are  supplied  he  has  nothing  more  to  hope  for.  .  He  can 
make  no  provision  for  old  age,  he  can  lay  up  nothing  for  his  children, 
he'  has  no  voice  at  all  in  the  disposal  of  the  results  of  his  earnings. 
What  cares  he  whether  his  labour  is  productive  or  unproductive.  His 
principal  care  seems  to  be  to  accomplish  just  as  little  as  possible.  I 
have  said  that  the  slaves  were  without  ingenuity — I  must  qualify  that 
remark.  I  have  been  amused  and  astonished  at  their  exceeding  inge¬ 
nuity  in  avoiding  and  slighting  the  work  that  was  required  of  them. 
It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  their  principal  mental  efforts  were  in 
this  direction,  and  I  think  your  correspondent  will  find  universal  testi¬ 
mony  that  they  have  decided  talent  in  this  line, 

‘‘  H.  W.  P.” 

In  a  volume  entitled  “Notes  on  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin;  being 
a  Logical  Answer  to  its  Allegations  and  Inferences  against 
Slavery  as  an  Institution,”  by  the  Eev.  E.  J.  Stearns,  of  Mary¬ 
land  (much  the  most  thorough  review  of  that  work  made  from 
the  Southern  stand-point),  the  author,  who  is  a  New- Englander 
by  birth,  shows,  by  an  elaborate  calculation,  that  in  Maryland, 
the  cost  of  a  negro,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  has  been,  to  the 
man  who  raised  him,  eight  hundred  dollars.  Six  per  cent 
interest  on  this  cost,  with  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  for 
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life  insurance,  per  annum,  makes  the  lowest  wages  of  a  negro, 
under  tke  most  favourable  circumstances,  sixty-two  dollars  a 
year  (or  five  dollars  a  month),  paid  in  advance,  in  the  shape  of 
food  and  clothing.  The  author,  whose  object  is  to  prove  that 
the  slaveholder  is  not  guilty,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  intimates,  of 
stealing  the  negroes’  labour,  proceeds,  as  follows,  to  show  that 
he  pays  a  great  deal  more  for  it  than  Mrs.  Stowe’s  neighbours 
in  New  England  do,  for  the  labour  they  hire  : — 

“If  now  we  add  to  this  (what  every  New-Englander  who  has  lived 
at  the  South  knows),  that  Quashy  does  not  do  more  than  one-third,  or, 
at  the  very  utmost,  one-half  as  much  work  as  an  able-bodied  labourer 
on  a  farm  at  the  North ;  and  that,  for  this  he  receives,  besides  the  five 
dollars  above  mentioned,  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  with  medical 
attendance  and  nursing  when  sick,  and  no  deduction  for  lost  time,  even 
though  he  should  be  sick  for  years,  while  the  ‘  farm-hand  ’  at  the  North 
gets  only  ten  or  twelve  dollars,  and  has  to  clothe  himself  out  of  it,  and 
pay  his  own  doctor’s  and  nurse’s  bill  in  sickness,  to  say  nothing  of  lost 
time,  I  think  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  if  there  has  been  stealing 
anywhere,  it  has  not  been  from  Quashy.” — P.  25. 

‘‘  I  recollect,  the  first  time  I  saw  Quashy  at  work  in  the  field,  I  was 
struck  by  the  lazy,  listless  manner  in  which  he  raised  his  hoe.  It  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  working-beam  of  tbe  engine  on  the  steam-boat  that  I 
had  just  landed  from — fifteen  strokes  a  minute  ;  but  there  was  this  dif¬ 
ference  :  that,  whereas  the  working-beam  kept  steadily  at  it,  Quashy, 
on  the  contrary,  would  stop  about  every  five  strokes  and  lean  upon  his 
hoe,  and  look  around,  apparentl}^  congratulating  himself  upon  the 
amount  of  work  he  had  accomplished. 

“  Mrs.  Stowe  may  well  call  Quashy  ‘  shiftless.’  One  of  my  father’s 
hired  men — who  was  with  him  seven  years — did  more  work  in  that  time 
than  an  average  negro  would  do  in  his  whole  life.  Nay,  I  myself  have 
done  more  work  in  a  day, — and  followed  it  up,  too — than  I  ever  saw 
a  negro  do,  and  I  was  considered  remarkably  lazy  with  the  plough  or 
hoe.”— P.  142. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  OEOEGIA  SEABOAED. 

The  notes  here  following  are  derived  from  a  volume  entitlea 
“  White’s  Statistics  of  Georgia,”  a  large  octavo  of  seven  hundred 
pages,  compiled  and  published  in  the  State.  A  special  section 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  condition  of  the  trade  of  each 
county,  while  a  comparison  is  also  attempted  to  be  given,  from 
the  personal  observation  of  the  compiler,  of  the  comparative 
social,  moral,  and  religious  properties  of  the  people.  Thus,  so 
far  as  the  plan  has  been  thoroughly  executed,  an  estimate  is  pre¬ 
sented,  not  only  of  the  ordinary  commercial  demand  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  but,  so  to  speak,  of  the  state  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
market. 

The  counties  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gregg  are  in  the  second  tier 
from  the  sea  in  South  Carolina.  I  shall  give  statistics  from  Mr. 
White,  and  other  authorities  named  in  the  note,*  with  regard  to 
all  the  second  tier  counties  of  Georgia.  What  of  good  soil  to  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  without  a  heavy  expenditure  at  starting, 
there  was  originally  in  these  counties  begun  to  be  first  occupied 
by  whites  about  1740.  It  was  not  till  nearly  twenty  years  after 
this  that  slavery  obtained  the  slightest  footing  in  them,  and  it 
was  not  till  about  thirty  years  ago  that  they  had  begun  to 
seriously  deteriorate  in  production.  There  is  yet  some  rich 
land  upon  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  numerous  rivers,  which, 
rising  above,  pass  through  these  counties  toward  the  ocean ;  and 
here  many  wealthy  planters  still  remain,  owning  a  large  number 
of  slaves,  and  there  has  been  recently  a  considerable  increase  of 

*  The  population,  following  Mr.  White,  is  given  in  round  numbers,  from  the 
State  Census  of  1845 ;  average  personal  estate,  per  family  of  citizens,  reckoned 
from  an  official  return,  published  in  the  “  Soil  of  the  South  ’’  (Columbus,  Georgia, 
1852,  p.  210),  the  amount  given  for  each  county  being  divided  by  one-fifth  the 
number  of  its  population  (for  families).  Observations  on  education  a  id  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  people,  from  “  White’s  Statistics  of  Georgia  ”  (generally  in  quotations). 
School,  library,  and  church  statistics,  in  figures  from  official  United  States  Census, 
1850. 
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production  of  some  parts  owing  to  the  employment  of  capital  in 
draining  marshes,  the  riches  of  which  have  previously  been  con¬ 
sidered  impregnable.^  In  general,  however,  this  whole  range  of 
country  is  now  quite  barren,  and  most  of  the  land  at  present 
cultivated  will  not  probably  yield  one  third  as  large  a  crop  for 
the  same  expenditure  of  labour  as  would  fair  Mississippi  cotton 
land.  The  slaves  formerly  owned  here  have  therefore  been  very 
largely  transferred  westward,  and  the  land  they  have  worn  out  is 
left  for  the  non-slaveholding  whites  to  make  the  best  of. 

As  an  instructive  contrast,  I  place  in  an  adjoining  column 
with  the  statistics  of  these  counties  those  of  the  counties  which 
bound  each  of  them  on  the  east.  In  these  there  is  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  they  contain  the  famous 
“sea  island”  cotton  plantations,  as  well  as  the  Georgian  rice 
plantations.  The  valuable  soil  is  still  entirely  possessed,  as 
will  be  evident,  by  large  planters  and  slave  owners,  the  usual 
monopolizing  effect  of  slavery  being  in  this  instance  increased 
by  the  peculiar  local  insalubrity  of  the  coast. 

SECOND  TIER  COUNTIES.  COAST  COUNTIES. 

Bullock  County.— Central  Bryan  County,  adjoining  Bul- 
Eailroad,  the  best  conducted  road  lock  county,  on  the  coast, 
in  all  the  South,  passes  either 
through  this  county  or  close  be¬ 
side  its  northern  boundary,  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles.  It  is 
watei;ed  by  the  Ogeechee  and  Con- 
nauchee  and  a  number  of  smaller 
rivers.  On  the  larger  rivers  there 
is  yet  a  considerable  amount  of 
productive  land.) 

*  The  presence  of  these  few  planters,  with  their  valuable  human  property, 
makes  the  average  nominal  wealth  of  each  white  family,  at  first  sight,  appear 
large.  If,  however,  the  slaves  had  been  appraised  at  only  $500  each,  which 
would  be  low,  they  would  alone  amount  in  value  in  some  counties  to  the  sum 
a.-signed  for  the  whole  personal  property  of  the  citizens.  This  item  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  trustworthy,  but,  in  comparing  the  coast  and  second  tier  counties,  it  serves  to 
show  the  great  difference  in  the  average  wealth  of  the  citizens  of  each.  A  similar 
division  of  personal  estate,  as  officially  returned  for  the  city  of  New  York,  would 
give  $4,660  to  each  family. 
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SECOND  TIER  COUNTIES. 

Population. — Whites,  2,000 ; 
slaves,  1,000.  Average  amount 
of  property  to  each  white  family, 
|1,  570.  State  tax  for  each  white 
family,  |2.95. 

Mr.  White  omits  his  usual  sta¬ 
tistics  of  trade.  Both  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  coast  county  of 
Bryan,  the  poor  people,  as  well  as 
the  planters,  are  in  the  habit  of 
dealing  directly  with  Savannah, 
as  described  in  ‘‘  Seaboard  Slave 
States,”  p.  414,  and  there  are  pro¬ 
bably  no  established  tradesmen  in 
either. 

The  soil  is  described  by  Mr. 
White  as  generally  poor,  with  some 
productive  “  hummock  ”  and  river 
tracts. 


Education. — No  newspapers 
are  taken,  and  few  books  read. 
The  school  fund  was  once  suffi¬ 
cient  to  educate  many  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  but  owing  to  bad  manage¬ 
ment  it  has  become  exhausted.” 
Thus  says  Mr.  White.  The  census 
returns  show,  however,  a  public 
school  expenditure  of  $150  per 
annum,  and  a  private  expenditure 
of  $3,000,  divided  among  fifteen 
schools,  which  is  one  for  eighty 
square  miles.  This  is  so  much 
better  than  usual,  that,  with  Mr. 
White’s  remarks,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  an  error. 


COAST  COUNTIES. 

Population. — Whites,  1,000  ; 
slaves,  2,400.  Average  amount 
of  property  to  each  white  family, 
$5,302  (fourfold  what  it  is  in  Bul¬ 
lock  county).  State  tax  to  each 
white  family,  $7. 

No  statistics  of  trade,  again. 


Boil. — “  The  soil,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  culture,  cannot, 
without  rest  and  manure,  be  made 
to  produce  more  than  one  half  as 
much  as  when  new.”  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
rice  plantations. 

Educcution. — There  is  no  acade¬ 
my,  and  there  are  no  schools,  ex¬ 
cept  those  supported  by  the  “  Poor 
School  Fund  ”  (a  State  provision 
for  the  children  of  indigent  pa¬ 
rents).  “The  children  of  the 
ivealthy  are  either  educated  by 
private  teachers  or  sent  to  school 
in  the  more  favoured  portions  of 
the  country ;  [the  vicinity  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  where  there  is  a  celebrated 
and  well  endowed  academy,  and  of 
Liberty,  where  there  are  others, 
accounts  for  this  ;]  the  population 
is  too  sparse  to  furnish  pupils 
enough  to  sustain  a  regular  school  ” 
(large  tracts  of  land  being  held  by 
the  planters,  though  wholly  unpro- 

2  0  2 
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Character  of  the  'j^eo'ple, — “By 
industry  and  economy,  they  ma¬ 
nage  to  supply  their  wants,  which, 
however,  are  few.  Many  rely  a 
great  deal  on  game.  *  *  *  As 
far  as  temperance  is  concerned, 
they  are  behind  the  times.  Whis¬ 
key  has  its  votaries.  Those  who 
have  attempted  to  show  the  citi¬ 
zens  the  folly  and  ill  consequences 
of  intemperance  have  been  insulted 
and  threatened.  Even  ministers 
of  our  holy  religion  have  publicly 
denounced  the  motives  and  efforts 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to 
form  temperance  societies.” 

Religion. — “  The  most  numerous 
[sects]  are  the  Anti-Missionary 
[hard  shell  ?]  Baptists.”  Ten 
church  edifices ;  average  value, 
#145.  No  Sunday  school  or  other 
public  libraries. 

Tatnall  County, 

Population. — Whites,  2,000 ; 
slaves,  600.  Average  amount  of 
property  to  each  white  family, 
#901. 


Capital  invested  in  trade, 
4,200. 


COAST  COUNTIES. 

ductive,  to  prevent  the  settlement 
of  poor  whites  near  their  negroes, 
as  one  in  this  county  informed  me). 
According  to  the  census  returns, 
there  were  eight  schools  (one  to 
twenty-five  square  miles)  of  all 
kinds,  with  an  average  of  twelve 
pupils  each.  Total  expenditure  for 
each  school,  #38  per  annum. 

Character  of  the  people, — No 
remarks. 


Religion, — The  county  contains 
eleven  church  edifices ;  average 
value,  #500.  No  Sunday  school 
or  other  public  libraries. 

Liberty  County, 

Population. — Whites,  2,000  ; 
slaves,  6,000.  Average  amount  of 
property  to  each  white  family, 
#6,330. 

State  tax  to  each  white  family, 

#10. 

Capital  invested  in  trade, 
#3,850. 
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Boil, — “  Light  and  sandy,  except 
on  the  streams,  which  is  stiff.” 

Education.  —  “  Education  is 
neglected.”  Eight  public  schools 
(1  to  148  square  miles),  with  six¬ 
teen  pupils  each.  Annual  cost  of 
maintenance  of  each  school,  ^150. 
No  other  schools ;  no  Sunday 
school  or  other  libraries. 


Character  of  the  ‘people. — “  So¬ 
ber,  industrious  and  hospitable  ” 
(phrases  applied  to  every  county 
not  specially  noted  as  conspicuous 
for  some  vice  or  virtue  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.) 

Religion. — Sixteen  church  edi¬ 
fices,  valued  at  938  each.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  White,  however, 
there  are  “  about  thirty  churches  ” 
in  the  county. 

Wayne  County. 

Population.  —  Whites,  930  ^ 


COAST  COUNTIES. 

Boil. — “  The  practice  has  been 
to  wear  out  the  virgin  soils,  and 
clear  new  lands.  *  *  *  Much 
waste  land.” 

Education. — “  Excellent  schools 
are  found.  *  *  *  And  it  is 
believed  that  a  greater  number  of 
young  men  from  Liberty  county 
graduate  from  our  colleges  than 
from  any  other  section  of  Georgia.” 
There  are  five  ‘‘ academies,”  with 
an  average  of  nineteen  pupils  each. 
Five  public  schools  (1  to  IGO 
square  miles),  maintained  at  an 
average  expenditure  of  ^15.40  per 
annum  each.  Aio  libraries  found 
in  the  census  canvass  of  1849.  Mr. 
White  states  that  the  Medway 
and  Newport  Library  Society  had, 
in  1845,  “about  seven  hundred 
volumes,  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
preservation.”  This  library  was 
established  by  some  New  England 
immigrants  before  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  was  annulled  in  the 
province.  The  early  settlers  of 
the  county  were  chiefly  from 
Massachusetts. 

Character  of  the  people. — “  Ge¬ 
nerally  upright  and  virtuous,  and 
they  are  unsurpassed  for  the  great 
attention  paid  to  the  duties  of 
religion.” 

Religion. — Ten  church  edifices  ; 
average  value,  200. 


McIntosh  County^  broadest  on 
the  sea. 

Population. — W^hites,  1,300 ; 
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slaves,  350.  Average  amonnt  of 
property  for  each,  white  family, 
$898. 

State  tax,  $1.23. 

Capital  invested  in  trade, 
$4,200. 

Boil. — “  Generally  poor,  barren 
pine  land ;  when  manured,  will 
produce  about  twenty  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre.” 

Education. — “  Few  schools 
two  academies  (one  Baptist,  and 
the  other  Methodist,  probaljly), 
with  thirteen  pupils  between  them. 
Four  public  schools  (1  to  148 
square  miles),  averaging  ten  pupils 
each  ;  expense  of  maintenance  not 
returned. 


Character  of  the  jieo'ple. — High 
for  morality  and  hospitality 
“  poor,  but  honest.”  At  the  seat 
of  justice  “are  many  beautiful 
pine  hills,  affording  delightful 
summer  residences  to  the  wealthy 
planters  of  Glynn  ”  (hence  the 
academical  advantages). 

Religion. — Eight  church  edi¬ 
fices  ;  average  value,  $240. 

Ware  County. — (About  one  fifth 
of  this  county  is  occupied  by  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp.) 

Population.—  Whites,  2,000 ; 
slaves,  300.  Average  amount  of 
personal  property  for  each  white 
family,  $480. 


COAST  COUNTIES. 

slaves,  4,400.  Average  amount  of 
property  for  each  white  family, 
$7,  287,  or  eight  times  as  much  as 
in  Wayne. 

State  tax,  $2.77. 

CajDital  invested  in  trade, 

$1,200. 

Boil. — Poor  turpentine  pine  land 
in  the  rear ;  on  the  Altamaha,  “of 
inexhaustible  fertility.” 

Education. — One  academy,  with 
thirty-eight  scholars ;  four  public 
schools,  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
apart,  averaging  tw<§nty  pupils 
each.  Expense  of  maintaining 
each  school,  78  per  annum.  “  The 
wealthier  classes  are  highly  edu¬ 
cated ;  but,  generally,  little  inte¬ 
rest  is  felt  in  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Character  of  the  people. — “  Like 
all  parts  of  Lower  Georgia,  the 
citizens  of  McIntosh  are  generally 
intelligent  and  hospitable.” 


Pieligion. — Twelve  church  edi¬ 
fices  ;  average  value,  $1,041. 

Camd'en  County. — Much  the 
largest  part  of  this  county,  which 
is  L  shaped,  wnth  but  one  arm  on 
the  sea,  is  inland,  and  unfertile. 

Fopidation. — Whites,  3,000  ; 
slaves,  4,000.  Average  amount  of 
personal  property  for  each  white 
family,  4,428. 
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State  tax,  $4.05. 

Stock  in  trade,  $2,200, 


Soil. — Ligiu  and  tolerably  pro¬ 
ductive.” 

Education. — “Yery  little  inte¬ 
rest  is  taken  in  the  subject  of  edu¬ 
cation.”  iNo  academies  ;  six  public 
schools  (1  to  485  square  miles), 
sixteen  pupils  each.  Wages  of 
teachers,  etc.,  yearly,  |41  each 
school.  No  Sunday  school  or 
other  libraries. 

Qharacter  of  the  people.—  ^  The 
citizens  are  said  to  be  hardy,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  honest.”  ‘‘  Much 
good  might  be  done  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  temperance  societies.” 

Religion. — Fifteen  church  edi¬ 
fices,  fourteen  miles  apart,  each 
accommodating  one  hundred  sifi- 
ters,  and  valued  at  $56  each. 


COAST  COUNTIES. 

State  tax,  $13. 

“Amount  of  business  done  at 
St.  Mary’s  is  about  $30,000  per 
annum,”  nearly  all  in  lumber,  and 
done  by  New  Englanders  N( 
other  trade  statistics. 

Soil. — “  Of  celebrated  fertility.” 

Education,  —  No  remarks  on 
education  or  character  by  Mr. 
White.  Four  public  schools  (1 
to  280  square  miles),  with  seven¬ 
teen  pupils  each,  maintained  at  an 
average  expenditure  of  $290  per 
annum.  Two  academies,  with 
forty- five  pupils.  Five  Sunday 
school  libraries,  with  one  hundred 
and  ten  volumes  each. 

Character  of  the  people. — No 
remarks. 


Religion. — Ten  churches  (five 
of  which  are  in  the  town  of  St. 
Mary’s,  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
village,  resorted  to  by  consump¬ 
tives);  average  value,  $850. 


I  have  purposely  omitted  Effingham  county  in  the  above 
arrangement,  because  the  adjoining  coast  county  of  Chatham 
contains  the  city  of  Savannah,  an  aggregate  agency  of  northern 
and  foreign  merchants,  through  which  is  effected  the  commercial 
exchanges  of  a  great  extent  of  back  country,  the  population  of 
which  can  therefore  afford  no  indication  as  to  the  point  under 
consideration.  Effingham,  the  county  above  Chatham,  and  one 
of  the  second  tier,  is  worthy  of  notice,  from  some  other  impor¬ 
tant  exceptional  features  of  its  constitution.  Owing  to  the 
amount  of  rich  soil  in  the  county,  along  the  Savannah  river, 
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there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  slaves  to  the  whole  population 
than  is  usual  in  the  second  tier,  their  number  being  sixteen 
hundred  against  only  eighteen  hundred  whites ;  the  non-slave¬ 
holders,  however,  appear  to  possess  unusual  privileges.  There 
is  an  academy,  with  fifty  pupils,  which  Mr.  White  describes  as 
“  a  fine  school.”  The  public  schools,  eight  in  number,  are  less 
than  eight  miles  apart,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixteen 
pupils.  Each  school  costs  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  a 
year.  There  are  twenty-one  churches,  less  than  five  miles 
apart,  and  valued  at  over  twelve  hundred  dollars  a-piece.  Mr. 
White  says  that  honesty  and  industry  are  leading  characteristics 
of  the  people,  who,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  are 
generally  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  reason  of  this  is  partially  the  close  vicinity  of  Savannah, 
affording  a  cash  market  for  a  variety  of  productions  and  house¬ 
hold  manufactures,  among  which,  as  distinguishing  the  county 
from  any  other  in  the  State,  are  mentioned  fruits,  silk,  fishing 
lines,  and  cow-bells,  the  latter,”  Mr.  White  is  told,  “  superior 
to  any  manufactured  in  the  North  or  in  Europe.”  But  an 
equally  important  reason  for  the  better  character  and  condition 
of  the  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  them  * 
are  descendants  and  heirs  of  the  land  of  those  very  early  settlers 
who  most  strenuously  and  to  the  last  resisted  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  the  colony,  being  convinced  that,  if  permitted,  it 
would,  as  they  said  in  their  memorials,  ‘‘prove  a  scourge”  to 
the  poor  people  who  were  persuaded  to  petition  for  it.f  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  perceive  that  all  traces  of  the  habits  of 
industry,  honesty,  and  manly  self-reliance,  in  which  they  thus 
educated  their  children,  are  not  wholly  lost  in  the  lapse  of  a 
century. 

*  “  White’s  Statistics,”  p.  224. 

t  Hewitt,  —  ;  ‘‘  Seaboard  Slave  States,”  p.  528. 
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AhoUtion^  effect  of  low  prices  of  cotton  in 
promoting,  i.,  201 ;  extent  of  the 
agitation  to  remote  districts,  ii.,  37 ; 
abolitionist  sentiments  of  a  slave¬ 
owner  in  Mississippi,  98  ;  feeling  in 
favour  of,  in  North  Carolina,  131. 

AhoUtionists,  danger  of  poor  whites  be¬ 
coming,  ii.,  357  ;  literature  of,  358. 

"(supposed)  of  slave-labour  in 
cultivating  cotton  and  tobacco,  ii., 
252. 

Advertisements  for  runaway  negroes,  i., 
157  ;  of  slaves  for  sale,  ii.,  22. 

Aeadians,  or  poor  French  hahitans  in 
Louisiana,  i.,  338  ;  ii.,  33. 

Adams,  Governor,  on  the  want  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  poor,  ii.,  293. 

African  races,  character  of,  compared 
with  the  Teutonic,  ii.,  221. 

Agriculture,  scientific,  on  a  farm  on 
James  River,  i.,  52  ;  wretched  im¬ 
plements  used  in  North  Carolina, 
172  ;  successful  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane,  322  ;  on  a  Mississippi 
plantation,  ii.,  201 ;  decay  of,  in 
Virginia,  303  ;  in  Slave  and  Free 
States,  367. 

Alabama,  appearance  of  the  country, 

i.,  274 ;  reasons  ”  for  making 

Montgomery  -the  capital,  ii.,  112; 
women  getting  out  iron  ore,  115  ; 
picture  of  decay  by  one  of  her  states¬ 
men,  297. 

Alabama  River,  voyage  down  the,  i., 
275;  number  of  so-called  landings, 
275 ;  mode  of  loading  cotton, 
275  ;  Irishmen  cheaper  than  niggers, 
276. 

Albemarle,  proportion  of  slaves  to  whites, 

i.,  116. 

Alexandria  (Louisiana),  yellow  fever  at, 

i.,  357;  unenviable  reputation  of, 
357. 


Alligators,  ii.,  24 ;  dangers  of  their  holes, 
29. 

Amalgamation,  i.,  307. 

Americans  in  Texas,  ii.,  101. 

‘  American  Agriculturist f  quoted,  i., 
116. 

Annexation  of  Cuba,  its  effect  on  the 
sugar  manufacture  of  Louisiana,  ii., 
50  ;  on  the  African  slave-trade,  51. 

Apparatus  used  in  sugar  manufacture, 

i.,  329. 

Aptness  of  negroes  for  learning,  ii.,  70; 
for  mechanical  occupations,  78. 

Association  of  whites  with  coloured 
people,  i.,  168,  169,  note*,  the 
quadroon  society  of  New  Orleans, 

r  305. 

Aristocrats,  swell  heads,”  of  Mississippi, 

I  ii.,  156,  166. 

^Auction,  sale  of  slaves  by,  at  Richmond, 

1.,  50  ;  ii.,  372. 

Aversion  to  labour,  difficulty  in  over¬ 
coming  the  negro’s,  ii.,  192. 

Bacon  raising,  ii.,  176. 

Bals  masques  at  New  Orleans,  i.,  304. 

Barton,  Dr.,  on  the  advantages  of  slavery, 

11.,  277,  note. 

Bee-hunting,  ii.,  117. 

Big  woods,  ii.,  29. 

Bill  of  fare  of  an  hotel  at  Memphis, 

ii.,  57. 

Blacksmith,  an  independent,  ii.,  8. 

Boarding-house  at  Washington,  i.,  28. 

Boat-songs  of  the  negroes  on  the  steam¬ 
boats,  i.,  347. 

Books,  dangerous,  ii.,  358. 

Brazos  bottoms,  cotton  plantations  on 
the,  i.,  14. 

Breeding  slaves  for  sale  in  Virginia,  i., 
57  ;  early  period  at  which  they 
have  children,  ii.,  80. 

Pxooks,^  P,  S,,  ii,,  348. 
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Burning  alive  of  a  negro  in  Eastern 
Tennessee,  ii.,  349,  351  j  frequency 
of  such  cases,  354. 

Calcasieu  River  (Texas),  ii.,  3G. 

Canada,  runiiing  of  slaves  into,  ii.,  362  ; 
loss  to  the  3onth  by,  362. 

Cape  Fear  River,  a  typo  of  the  navigable 
streams  of  the  cotton  States,  i.,  191  ; 
passage  from  Fayetteville  to  Wil- ' 
mington,  191  ;  panic  of  a  steamer’s 
crew,  192;  taking  in  wood,  193; 
description  of  the  passengers,  194  ; 
features  of  the  river-banks,  196. 

Capital  transferred,  ii.,  299  ;  with  North¬ 
ern  men,  301. 

Carolina,  North,  fisheries,  i.,  149;  desolate 
aspect  of  the  country,  171  ;  want 
of  means  of  communication,  181; 
degraded  condition  of  white  la¬ 
bourers,  188  ;  general  ignorance  and 
torpidity  of  the  people,  190 ;  their 
causes,  190  ;  aspect  of  slavery  more 
favourable  than  in  Virginia,  191; 
cultivation  of  forage  crops  neglected, 
200  ;  wages  of  labourers,  ii.,  132. 

Carolina,  South,  appearance  of  the 
country,  i.,  204,  215 ;  thinly 

peopled,  206;  log  cabins,  206; 

negro-quarters,  207  ;  repulsive  ap¬ 

pearance  of  field-hands,  208  ;  con¬ 
versation  with  an  elderly  country¬ 
man  in,  217;  his  ignorance  and 

good-nature,  218,  221 ;  conduct  of 
^33&o...?iegro-girls,  222  ;  plantations, 
negro  settlements,  233,  237. 

Cartwright,  Dr.,  on  the  peculiar  diseases 
of  negroes,  i.,  122. 

Carts,  primitive  style  of,  in  Georgia,  i., 
231. 

Cavaliers,  English,  Virginia  partly  colo¬ 
nized  by,  ii.,  335. 

Cemeteries,  negro,  i.,  224. 

‘  Chambers’  Journal,’  on  the  Virginia 
slave-trade,  ii.,  372. 

r  aracter,  difference  of,  in  North  and 
South,  how  accounted  for,  ii.,  332, 

^  et  seq. 

‘  Charleston  Mercury,’  quoted,  ii.,  362. 

Charleston  Standard.,’  the,  on  dishonest 
trading  with  slaves,  i.,  253. 

Charleston  (S.  C.),  average  mortality  of 
whites  and  negroes  at,  ii.,  259. 


Chastity  of  so-called  pious  slaves,  ii., 
226. 

Children,  bad  effects  on,  from  intercourse 
with  slaves,  i.,  222. 

^i^hristmas  holidays  of  the  negroes,  i., 
97  ;  serenade  in  San  Augustin,  375  ; 
presents  to  slaves,  ii.,  180. 

Church  edifices,  value  of,  in  Georgia,  ii., 
388. 

•Churches  of  coloured  people  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  i.,  36  ;  description  of  a  religious 
service  in  New  Orleans,  308. 

Claiborne  (Alabama),  curious  mode  of 
loading  cotton  at,  i.,  275. 

Clay,  Mr.  Cassius,  ii,,  281. 

Climate  of  cotton  lands,  reckoned  un¬ 
suitable  for  white  labourers,  ii., 
256. 

Clothing  of  slaves,  i.,  46,  105;  ii.,  200; 
fondness  for  finery,  201. 

Coal,  beds  of,  in  Virginia,  i.,  55  ;  ex¬ 
tensive  fields  of,  ii.,  365. 

\Xloloured  Church  members,  statistics  of, 
ii.,  222 ;  hollowness  of  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  225. 

Columbus  (Georgia),  i.,  273;  extensive 
manufactures,  274 ;  frequent  dis* 
tress  of  white  labourers,  274; 
wretched  hotel  accommodation,  274 

Consqyiracy  to  overawe  the  North,  i.,  6. 

Compainson  of  the  moral  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  the  negro,  in  Slave  and 
Free  States,  ii.,  238. 

Corporeal  punishment,  severe  instance  of, 
witnessed,  ii.,  205. 

Cottage  in  Louisiana,  a  night  spent  in, 
ii.,  38 ;  superior  manners  of  the 
inmates,  39. 

Cotton,  fallacies  with  respect  to  its  in¬ 
fluence,  i.,  5 ;  the  monopoly  not 
beneficial  to  the  Slave  States,  8 ; 
neglected  resources  of  the  so-called 
cotton  States,  12  ;  profitable  culti¬ 
vation,  15 ;  number  of  slaves  en¬ 
gaged  in  cotton  culture,  17  ;  profits 
of  large  and  small  planters,  18 ; 
limited  area  devoted  to  its  growth, 
24 ;  efiect  of  low  prices  on  abo¬ 
lition,  201  ;  reckless  loading  on 
steamboats,  275  ;  chiefly  produced 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
342  ;^^e^ense  of  raising,  ii.,  182  ; 
planting  and  tillage  the  chief  items, 
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253 ;  advantages  of  free  labour, 
262,  268  ;  possibility  of  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  cotton  supply,  269. 

‘Cotton  Planter,''  the,  extract  from,  ii., 
186. 

Cotton-planters,  general  characteristics 
of,  i.,  18,  276,  343  ;  their  want  of 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  19, 
137  ;  their  hospitality  generally  a 
matter  of  business,  ii.,  95  ;  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth  by,  158. 

Counties  of  Georgia,  statistics  of,  -ii., 
385. 

“  Crackers  ”  of  Georgia,  religious  service 
among  the,  i.,  265  ;  at  Columbus, 
275. 

Creoles,  French,  i.,  338  ;  ii.,  33 ;  their 
passion  for  gambling,  45;  general 
character  and  mode  of  life,  46. 

Crockett  (Eastern  Texas),  scarcity  of 
provisions  at,  ii.,  2. 

Cruelty  of  negro  slaveholders,  i.,  336. 

Cuba,  emancipation  law  of,  i.,  257  ;  pro¬ 
bable  effect  of  its  annexation  on 
sugar-planting  in  Louisiana,  ii.,  50. 

‘  Daily  News,  the  London,’  extracts  from, 

ii.,  189,  190  ;  letter  in,  322. 

Dancing,  fondness  of  negroes  for,  ii.,  72„ 

Danger  of  the  South,  ii.,  338. 

Darby,  Mr.,  on  the  effects  of  climate, 

ii.,  257. 

De  Bow,  Mr,,  his  ‘Compendium  of  the 
Census,’  quoted  i.,  19,  20,  24;  his 
‘  Review,’  quoted,  on  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  ii.,  63  ;  on  the  want  of 
education,  293  ;  ‘  Resources  of  the 
South,’  182,  227,  265,  310;  his 
charges  against  the  author,  311  ;  on 
negro  capacity,  345  ;  on  abolitionist 
books,  360. 

Deep  River,  extensive  fisheries,  i.,  149 ; 
mode  of  fishing  described,  150;  ex¬ 
penditure  of  gunpowder,  151 ;  re¬ 
moval  of  stumps  of  trees  from  the 
bottom,  151  ;  mode  of  operation, 
151;  negro  divers,  152;  cheerful 
and  willing  to  work,  153. 

Deer,  ingenious  mode  of  killing,  ii.,  197. 

Deserted  plantations  in  Texas,  ii.,  1. 

Diseases  peculiar  to  negroes,  i.,  122 ; 
malaria,  235 ;  yellow  fever,  259 ; 

ii.,  260. 


Dismal  Swamp,  i.,  144;  importance  oi 
the  lumber  trade,  144;  character  and 
mode  of  life  of  slaves  employed 
as  lumbermen,  146  ;  their  supe¬ 
riority  over  field-hands  generally, 
148  ;  a  refuge  for  runaway  negroes, 
155. 

Distances,  disci-epancies  in  estimating, 

ii.,  31. 

Distress,  in  1855,  in  New  York,  ii.,  243  ; 
in  the  Southera  States,  248. 

Divers,  skill  and  perseverance  of  slaves 
employed  as,  i.,  151. 

Dogs  used  for  hunting  negroes,  i.,  156  ; 

ii.,  120,  122,  178,  184. 

Domestic  servants,  their  great  value  in 
the  South,  i.,  125  ;  their  cost  in 
proportion  to  white  domestics,  125  ; 
a  Southern  lady’s  description  of  her 
household,  126;  their  carelessness, 
131  ;  in  Eastern  Texas,  ii.,  12  ;  in¬ 
difference  to  scolding,  93. 

Douglas,  Mrs.,  on  Amalgamation,  i.,  307. 

Draioetomania,  a  disease  peculiar  to 
negroes,  i.,  122. 

Drivers,  selection  of,  i.,  249  ;  their  qua¬ 
lifications  and  duties,  249 ;  their 
general  character,  260. 

Driving,”  i.,  135;  ii.,  178,  201. 

Duel,  savage  conduct  and  termination  of, 

11.,  231. 

Dutch-French  farmer,  conversation  with 
a,  ii.,  39. 

Dy&cjesthesia  JEthiopica,  a  disease  pecu¬ 
liar  to  negroes,  i.,  122. 

Economy,  political,  of  Yirginia,  i.,  108. 

1  Eggs,  negroes  well  supplied  with,  i., 
103,  281  ;  a  circulating  medium, 
254. 

Education,  want  of  provision  for,  in  the 
South,  ii.,  292. 

Educational  projects  in  Mississippi,  ii., 
156 ;  statistics  of  Northern  and 
Southern  States,  331. 

Ellison,  Mr.,  on  ‘  Slavery  and  Secession,’ 

1.,  58,  note. 

Engineers,  slaves  employed  as,  i.,  240. 

English  mechanic  at  New  Orleans,  con¬ 
versation  with,  i.,  296. 

Enlightenment  of  Christianized  Africans, 
specimens  of  the,  ii.,  89,  225  ;  a 
“pious”  negro,  89. 
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EpidemiG  of  1820,  in  the  Southern 
States,  i.,  258 ;  admirable  conduct 
of  the  slaves,  259. 

Epitaphs  in  negro  burial-ground,  i.,  226. 

Excitement  of  blacks,  at  their  religious 
meetings,  i.,  259,  309. 

Extravagance  and  wastefulness  of  the 
blacks,  i.,  98. 

Eyebreaker,’*  black  gnat  so  called, fits 
attacks  on  cattle,  ii.,  41. 

False  assertion  of  the  superior  material 
condition  of  Southern  slaves  to  that 
of  Northern  and  European  labourers, 

ii.,  242. 

Famine  of  1855,  its  effect  in  New  York, 

11.,  243;  extracts  from  Southern 
newspapers  during,  248 ;  how  felt 
in  the  .Slave  States,  248. 

Farm^  in  Maryland,  described,  i.,  32 ; 
on  James  River,  52 ;  description  of 
a,  cultivated  by  free  labour,  92 ; 
employment  of  Irishmen,  95. 

Farm-lands^  comparative  value  in  Slave 
and  Free  States,  i.,  11,  35,  114. 

Farmer,  conversation  with  a  free-labour, 
in  Tennessee,  on  slavery,  ii.,  140. 

‘‘  Fast  man^^  in  Mississippi,  ii.,  154. 

February  weather  in  Georgia,  i.,  227. 

Feliciana,  beauty  of  the  region,  ii.,  143. 

Field-hands  on  a  rice  plantation,  classifi¬ 
cation  of,  i.,  246. 

Filthiness  of  negroes,  ii.,  200. 

Fires  in  the  open  air,  negro  fondness  for, 

1.,  215. 

Fisheries  in  North  Carolina,  i.,  149;  in¬ 
teresting  and  novel  operations,  150. 

Fleas,  mode  of  destroying  by  an  ingenious 
negro,  i.,  104,  note. 

Food,  supplied  to  the  slaves  in  Virginia, 

i.,  101  ;  on  a  Georgia  rice  planta¬ 
tion,  244 ;  on  a  Mississippi  planta¬ 
tion,  ii.,  179, 195  ;  generally  in  the 
South,  240,  241. 

Frambcesia,  or  Yaws,  slaves  peculiarly- 
subject  to,  i.,  123. 

Free  Labour,  plantation  in  Virginia  cul¬ 
tivated  by,  i.,  92. 

Fruit-trees,  supplied  by  a  peddler,  ii.,  74. 

Funeral,  negro,  in  Richmond^  i.,  43; 
ludicrous  features  of,  44. 

General  GahrieVs^'  rebellion,  i.,  42. 


Georgia,  winter  climate  227 ; 

“  sh®w  plantations,’^  strange 

appearance  and  language  of  the 
rustics,  231 ;  statistics  of  seaboard 
district  of,  ii.,  295,  385 ;  worn-out 
cotton  lands,  296. 

Germans,  their  patient  industry  and 
docility  as  labourers,  i.,  33,  195  ; 
in  Eastern  Texas,  ii.,  19  ;  in  Western 
Texas,  96  ;  immigration  to  Texas, 
102  ;  their  influence,  102  ;  schools, 
103;  conversation  with  a  persever¬ 
ing  German,  164  ;  at  Natchez,  171 ; 
superior  quality  of  the  cotton  picked 
by,  263;  cultivation  of  cotton  by, 
in  Texas,  266. 

Glue-manufactw'er,  his  reasons  for  em¬ 
ploying  whites,  i.,  194. 

Grades  of  coloured  people,  i.,  294. 

Graniteville  Manufacturing  Company,  ot 
South  Carolina,  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  their  operatives,  ii., 
286. 

Grave-yard  for  negroes,  i.,  224. 

Gregg,  Mr.  W.  H.,  quoted,  ii.,  286, 
287,  301. 

Griscom,  Mr.  T,  B,,  on  slave  labour,  i., 
133,  135. 

Grog-shops,  their  evil  effects  on  the 
slaves,  i.,  251  ;  homicide  of  a  negro, 
253,  note. 

Guano,  the  Hon.  W.  Newton  on  tlie 
beneficial  eifects  resulting  from  its 
introduction,  i.,  101. 

Hammond,  Governor,  on  the  influence  of 
cotton,  i.,  7  ;  on  .slavery,  ii.,  228. 

Handbill  of  a  North  Carolina  innkeeper, 

1.,  163. 

Harper,  Chancellor,  on  the  tendency  of 
slavery  to  elevate  the  female  charac¬ 
ter,  i.,  222 ;  his  ‘  Address,’  quoted, 

11.,  278. 

‘  Harper* s  Weekly*  quoted,  ii.,  158. 

^Hernando  Advance*  quoted  ii.,  147, 

Highlands,  feelings  of  inhabitants  of,  with 
regard  to  slavery,  ii.,  129,  131, 
135-;  their  dislike  of  negro  competi¬ 
tion,  137  ;  their  maimers  and  phrase¬ 
ology,  137;  general  ignorance,  138. 

Hiring  a  saddle-horse,  i.,  61;  lucid 
directions  for  an  intricate  journey, 
62. 
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Hogs^  raising  of,  ii.,  17  6 ;  large  planta¬ 
tions  not  suited  to,  177. 

Homochiito  ferry,  ii.,  164. 

Honesty^  instances  of,  among  slaves,  i. 
148,  259  ;  ii.,  213,  note. 

Horses  in  Natchez,  ii.,  167;  objections 
of  a  Texas  drover  to  “  iron  on  their 
feet,”  54. 

Hospitality,  reputation  of  the  South  for, 
generally  unwarranted,  ii.,  282  ;  in¬ 
stances  of  its  refusal,  315. 

Hotels,  at  Washington,!.,  28  ;  Richmond, 
51,  55;  Norfolk,  160;  Gaston, 
168;  Fa3'’etteville,  183;  specimen 
of,  in  Eastern  Texas,  ii.,  5  ;  first- 
class,  at  Memphis,  56  ;  bill  of  fare 
and  its  result,  57  ;  at  Woodville, 
di*ess-etiquette  and  wretched  ar¬ 
rangements,  148. 

*  Household  Words, ^  extract  from,  ii., 
258. 

Houses  of  slave  population  in  Virginia, 
i.,  87,  104 ;  in  South  Carolina, 
207;  Georgia,  233,  237;  Missis¬ 
sippi,  ii.,  68. 

Houston  County,  ii.,  1 ;  deserted  planta¬ 
tions,  1  ;  scarcity  of  provisions,  2  ; 
runaway  mulatto  captured  by  a 
negro,  21. 

Hunting  a  runaway  slave  in  the  back 
country,  ii.,  161. 

Idee  of  Potasun^^  extraordinary  com¬ 
position  of  “  the  best  medicine,”  i., 
169. 

Ignorance  of  a  planter’s  son,  ii.,  90 ;  of 
the  father,  91  ;  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  130. 

Illinois,  a  farmer  of,  on  the  condition  of 
South-western  Slave  States,  ii.,  308. 

Immersion,  fondness  of  I'eligious  negroes 
for,  ii.,  72. 

Impetuosity  of  the  Southerners,  ii.,  327. 

Improvement  in  the  condition  of  slaves 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  ii., 
101. 

Indian  farms  in  Mississippi,  ii.,  105. 

Indians,  in  Louisiana,  ii.,  38  ;  costume 
of  Choctaws  and  Alabamas,  38 ; 
hired  to  hoe  cotton,  93. 

Intelligence  and  industry  of  negroes  on  a 
Mississippi  plantation,  ii.,  79. 

/nsAwm,  employment  of,  i.,  95;  the  best 


labourers  to  be  obtained,  95;  too 
self-confident  and  quarrelsome,  195  ; 
Germans  preferred  to  them,  195; 
labourers  to  negro  masons,  297. 

Iron-mining  in  Alabama,  ii.,  115; 
conversation  with  a  miner,  116  ; 
wages  earned,  117. 

Italians  at  Natchez,  ii.,  169  ;  their  cha¬ 
racter  by  one  of  themselves,  170. 

James  River,  i.,  52,  142. 

Jefferson,  on  the  moral  sense  of  negroes, 
i.,  106  ;  on  the  evils  of’  slavery,  ii., 
231. 

Jerked  heef,  preparation  of,  ii.,  25. 

Jews,  settlement  of,  in  Southern  tosvus, 

1.,  252. 

“  Jodel,'’  the  musical  yell  of  the  South 
Carolina  negro,  i.,  214. 

Jones,  Rev.  C.  G.,  quoted,  ii.,  225. 

‘  Journal  of  Commerce,’  letter  to,  by  a 
Virginian,  on  the  scarcity  of  labour¬ 
ers,  i.,  111. 

’Kentucky,  negro-trader  of,  ii.,  44. 

Killing  negroes,  viewed  merely  as  an  of¬ 
fence  against  property,  ii.,  190. 

Labour  of  slaves,  compared  with  that  of 
labourers  in  Free  States,  i.,  10, 137  ; 

11.,  382  ;  influence  of  the  association 
in  labour  of  slaves  and  free-men, 

1.,  300 ;  cost  of,  in  the  Border 
States,  ii.,  380  ;  difference  between 
slave  and  free,  382. 

Land,  value  of,  i.,  114;  ia  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  ii.,  369. 

Liberation  of  slaves  on  a  plantation  in 
Virginia,  happy  results  of,  i.,  92. 

Liberia,  emigration  to,  i.,  149,  335. 

Liberty,  county  of  (Georgia),  interest  of 
the  planters  in  the  well-being  of 
their  slaves,  ii.,  215  ;  statistics  of) 
388. 

Licentiousness,  comparative,  of  North 
and  South,  i.,  307. 

Liquor,  traffic  with  slaves,  evils  of, 
i.,  251 ;  habit  of  pilfering  to  pro¬ 
cure  it,  252. 

Log-cabin  in  North  Carolina,  i.,  180  ;  in 
South  Carolina,  206,  213  ;  in  East¬ 
ern  Texas,  367. 

Log-roads  in  the  swamp,  i.,  145. 
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Longstreet,  Judge,  his  ‘  Georgia  Scenes,’ 
quoted,  ii.,  297. 

Lorettes,  the,  of  New  Orleans,  i.,  302  ; 
a  quasi-marriage,  303  ;  economy  of 
the  system,  306. 

Louisiana,  laws  of,  favourable  to  negroes, 

i.,  101  ;  a  negro’s  opinion  of,  com¬ 
pared  with  Virginia,  334;  contrast 
of  manners  in,  and  in  Texa^ii.,  31  ; 
good-nature  of  the  peoplej^  Sl/;  miser¬ 
able  condition  of  the  poorer  planters, 
44 ;  disregard  of  slave-laws  in,  47  ; 
Sunday-work,  47 ;  insecurity  of 
slaveholding  inte)’est,  51. 

Lumberers,  slaA^e,  habits  and  mode  of  life 
in  tlie  swamp,  i.,  146;  superior  to 
most  slaves,  148.  ' 

Lumber-trade  in  the  Dismal  Swamp, 

i.,  145. 

Lying,  almost  universal  among  slaves, 

i.,  105. 

Maine  Laxe,  arguments  for,  in  the  South, 

1.,  253. 

Malaria  of  rice-fields,  i.,  235. 

Management  of  slaves,  increasing  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the,  i.,  252. 

Manchao  Spring,  a  well-ordered  planta¬ 
tion,  ii.,  15. 

Manufactures,  beneficial  effect  of,  on  the 
community,  i.,  25  ;  ii.,  286. 

Marriage,  indifference  of  negroes  to, 

11.,  80. 

Maury,  Lieutenant,  on  the  advantageous 
situation  for  commerce  of  Norfolk 
(Virginia),  i.,  143. 

Medical  survey,  ii.,  197. 

Memphis,  ii.,  55, 

‘  Methodist  Protestant f  the,  quoted, 

ii.,  228. 

Methodists,  their  opinion  on  slavery, 

ii.,  140  ;  their  five  ‘  Christian  Ad¬ 
vocates,’  140,  note. 

Mexicans,  dislike  of  Americans  to,  ii.,  19. 

Mill’s  ‘  Political  Economy,’  quoted, 

ii.,  338. 

Miner,  conversation  with  a,  ii.,  115. 

Mine:  al  treasures  of  Virginia,  ii.,  365. 

Misrepresentation,  chai-ge  of,  against  the 
author,  ii.,  311, 

JAssfonan/ system,  slavery  as  a,  ii.,  215. 

Mississippi  River,  cotton  plantations  on 
the,  i.,  13,  11 ,  nM.e ;  ii.,  59;  rich 


planters,  158  ;  number  of  slaves  on 
a  plantation,  159. 

Mississippi,  feeling  in,  against  slavery, 

ii.,  98,  109  ;  condition  of  the  slaves, 

101. 

Mississippi,  Northern,  remarkable  planta¬ 
tion  in,  ii.,  67  ;  all  the  negroes  able 
to  read,  70  ;  their  religion  and 
morals,  71. 

Mobile  (Alabama),  description  of,  i.,  282  ; 
scarcity  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 
283 ;  chief  business  of  the  town, 
283  ;  English  merchants,  owners  of 
slaves,  284. 

Montgomery  (Alabama),  i.,  274. 

Morals  of  white  children  sufi'er  from  as- 
.sociation  with  slaves,-  i.,  222,  ii., 
229. 

‘  Morehouse  Advocate,’  the,  quoted,  i., 
298. 

Mulatto,  a  runaway,  captured  by  a  negro, 

11.,  21 ;  their  value  compared  with 
pure  blacks,  82,  211. 

Murder  of  a  young  lady  by  a  negro  girl, 

1.,  125,  note. 

Music,  negro  fondness  for,  ii.,  73,  221. 

Nachiioches  (Louisiana),  i.,  358. 

A'aco^docAes  (E.  Texas  j,ii.,  1;  difficulty 
of  procuring  needful  supplies  for  our 
journey,  2. 

Names  of  blacks,  ii.,  208. 

Natchez,  gambling  at,  ii.,  154 ;  beauty 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  165  ; 
the  town  described,  166  ;  view  of 
the  Mississippi  from  the  Bluff,  168  ; 
conversation  with  an  Italian  at,  169. 

^  National  Intelligencer ,’  the,  quoted,  i., 
143. 

Nebraska  Bill,  opinions  of,  ii.,  135,  141. 

Negroes,  numbers  engaged  in  cotton  cul¬ 
ture,  i.,  17  ;  their  increased  value, 
26 ;  appearance  of,  in  Virginia,  33  ; 
an  illegal  meeting  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  36  ;  problem  of  Southj^m  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  respect  their 

Christmas  holidays,  74  ;'’1iow  they 
live  in  the  swamp,  96,  155;  their 
cunning  to  avoid  working  for  their 
masters’  profit,  99  ;  alleged  inca¬ 
pacity  of  exercising  judgment,  100; 
kind  treatment  in  Louisiana,  101, 
328,  338  ;  proverbial  habit  of  lying. 
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105 ;  agrarian  notions,  106  ;  uni¬ 
versally  pilferers,  106  ;  their  simu¬ 
lation  of  illness,  118 ;  Dr.  Cart¬ 
wright’s  work  on  their  diseases,  122  ; 
runaways  in  the  swamp,  165 ; 
mode  of  hunting  them,  156  ;  supe¬ 
rior  character  of  those  employed  in 
the  turpentine  foi'est,  188 ;  repul¬ 
sive  appearance  of,  on  a  Carolina 
plantation,  208  ;  their  love  for  fires 
in  the  open  air,  215  ;  occasional  in¬ 
stances  of  trustworthiness  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  240  ;  employed  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  rice,  243 ;  field-hands, 
245  ;  effect  of  organization  of  laboiu', 
248  ;  permission  to  labour  for  them¬ 
selves  after  working  hours,  251 ; 
evil  effects  of  grog-shops,  251  ;  ex¬ 
citement  at  religious  meetings,  259, 
315;  their  jocosity,  281;  engaged, 
in  cultivation  of  sugar,  319,  328  ; 
their  thoughts  of  being  free,  334, 
339  ;  capachy  for  lemiririg,  ii.,  70, 
99  ;  mode  of  working  in  Mississippi, 
178  ;  treated  as  mere  property  on 
large  plantations,  192  ;  general  cha¬ 
racter  of,  221,  See  Slaves. 

Negro  consumption,  i.,  123. 

Negro  slaveowners  in  Louisiana,  i.,  336  ; 
their  cruelty,  336. 

Negro-traders  in  Louisiana  and  Kentucky, 

11.,  44. 

New  Orleans,  arrival  at,  i.,  290  ;  first 
impressions,  291 ;  the  French 
quarter,  291  ;  cathedral,  293  ;  mix¬ 
ture  of  races,  294  ;  a  lot  of  twenty- 
two  negroes,  295  ;  number  of  free 
labourers,  299  ;  manners  and  morals 
of  the  citizens,  302 ;  association 
with  mulatto  and  quadroon  females, 
302, 

^  New  Orleans  Crescent*  quoted,  i.,  300, 
301. 

^  New  Orleans  Delta’  on  justice  to 
slaves,  ii.,  185. 

Newton,  the  Hon,  Willoughby,  on  the 
introduction  of  guano,  i.,  101. 

*  New  York  Times,’  letters  to,  on  slave 
and  free  labour,  i,,  134,  135,  ii., 
268. 

Norfolk  (Yirginia),  its  filthy  condition, 

1.,  142  ;  natural  advantages  for 
trade  and  commerce,  143  ;  market 


gardens,  153  ;  hotel  accommodation, 
159. 

^  Norfolk  Afpus,’  the,  quoted,  i.,  154. 

No?dher,”  a,  ii.,6;  disinclination  to 
labour  caused  by,  9. 

Nott,  Dr.,  his  "  Essay  on  the  Value  of 
Life  in  the  South,’  quoted,  ii.,  257. 

Oak-v)oods,  near  Natchez,  ii.,  165. 

Ohio,  produce  per  acre  compared  with 
that  of  Virginia,  ii.,  255. 

“  Old  Family C  the  traditional,  pfl^Vi:^- 
ginia  or  South  Carolina,  ii.^^3^. 

“  Old  Man  Corse,”  an  Italian-Erench 
emigrant,  ii.,  32  ;  his  house  and 
family,  32 ;  conversation  with  a 
negro,  34. 

Old  Settler’s,  a  night  at  an,  in  Eastern 
Texas,  ii.,  4. 

Opelousas  (Louisiana),  ii.,  30. 

Overseers,  character  of,  i.,  53,  94;  ii., 

'  184,  189;  a  kind  and  efficient  one 
on  a  Carolina  plantation,  i.,  208  ; 
stringent  terms  of  contract,  250  ; 
precaution  against  undue  corporeal 
punishment,  251 ;  surly  behaviour 
of  one  ill  Mississippi,  ii.,  94;  an¬ 
other  specimen,  143  ;  a  night  in  an 
overseer’s  cabin,  175;  wages  of, 
185,  195;  their  want  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  slaves,  189. 

Passes  to  negroes,  forged,  i.,  301 

Patent  Medicines,  ii.,  175. 

Patent  Office  Reports  for  1 847  and 
1852,  quoted,  i.,  115. 

“  Patriarchal  Institution ff  a  favourable 
aspect  of  the,  i.,  236. 

Peddlers  of  tobacco,  i.,  209  ;  of  cheap 
literature,  345. 

Peripneumonia  notha,  or  cold  plague,  i., 
123. 

Phillips,  Mr.  M.  W.,  on  plantation  eco¬ 
nomy,  ii.,  186. 

Physical  power,  necessary  to  maintain 
discipline  among  slaves,  i.,  124, 

‘  Picayune,  The,’  quoted,  i.,  343  ;  ii., 

211. 

Plank-dancing ’’  ii.,  73. 

Plantations  in  South  Carolina  described, 

i.,  207,  233  ;  in  Georgia,  243 ;  in 
Louisiana,  317 ;  Creole  plantation, 
340  ;  in  Eastern  Texas,  372  ;  ii.,  9, 
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14  ;  in  Mississippi,  67,  90  ;  ignorance 
of  proprietor,  90  ;  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  one  visited,  described,  193; 
the  manager  and  overseers,  194; 
arrangements  for  the  slaves,  195; 
their  rate  of  increase,  209  ;  indiscri¬ 
minate  intercourse,  209  ;  statistics 
of,  236. 

PUinters,  characteristics  of,  i.,  18,  19, 
137,  276,  343;  comfortless  living 
of,  in  Eastern  Texas,  ii.,  10,  14; 
Creole,  in  Louisiana,  46  ;  their  pas¬ 
sion  for  increasing  their  negro  stock, 
48  ;  life  of,  compared  with  that  of 
men  of  equal  property  in  New 
York,  48  ;  ccnversation  with  a 
nervous  planter,  152  ;  hospitalitv’’  of, 
in  Mississippi,  163  ;  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  those  of  the  South,  230,  272. 

Plough-girls,  ii.,  201. 

Polk,  Bishop,  his  description  of  slavery  in 
the  Red  River  county,  ii.,  213,  note. 

Poor  whites  in  Virginia,  i.,  81,  95; 
their  condition  worse  than  that  of 
the  slaves,  83  ;  their  reluctance  to 
do  the  work  of  slaves,  112;  de¬ 
graded  condition  of,  in  the  tuipen- 
tine  forest,  188 ;  their  belief  in 
witchcraft,  189  ;  of  South  Carolina, 
231 ;  trading  with  them  injurious 
to  the  negroes,  252  ;  girls  employed 
in  the  cotton-mills  at  Columbia, 
273;  in  Eastern  Texas,  their  dis- j 
honesty,  372  ;  engaged  in  iron  min¬ 
ing,  ii.,  115;  in  Mississippi,  196; 
feeling  of  irritation  against,  355. 

Preacher,  Methodist,  tales  of  “nigger” 
hunting  by,  ii.,  122. 

Preachers,  negro,  i.,  309. 

Presbyterian  minister,  employed  by 
Georgia  planters  to  instruct  the 
blacks,  ii.,  215;  his  opinions  on 
slavery,  216  et  seq. 

Price-current  of  slaves  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  ii.,  374. 

Progress,  comparative,  of  North  and 
South,  1.,  25. 

Pronunciation,  effect  of,  on  names,  ii.,  32. 

Property  aspect  of  slavery,  ii.,  183. 

Privileged  classes  of  the  South,  their  con¬ 
dition  and  character,  ii,,  272 ;  their 
assertion  of  the  beneficence  of  sla¬ 
very,  273 ;  their  two  methods  of 


vindicating  it,  27 6  ;  their  claims  to 
high-breeding  and  hospitality  gene¬ 
rally  unwarranted,  282  ;  instances 
of  the  opposite  qualities,  315  et  seq.; 
their  revengeful  disposition,  327. 

Public  worship  in  the  South,  provisions 
for,  i.,  259,  261. 

Purchase  of  a  plantation,  a  gambling 
operation,  i.,  321. 

Quadroons  at  New  Orleans,  their  beauty 
and  healthiness,  i.,  294,  303  ;  their 
cultivated  tastes,  305  ;  peculiar 
characteristics  of  their  association 
with  whites,  305. 

Quakers,  negro  opinion  of,  ii.,  37. 

Racing  on  the  Red  River,  i.,  351, 

Railroads,  in  Virginia,  i.,  38,  55 ;  want 
of  punctuality,  56,  141  ;  in  North 
Carolina,  161  ;  disregard  of  ad¬ 
vertised  arrangements,  1 67  ;  de¬ 
sirable  improvements,  170  ;  in  South 
Carolina,  216 ;  their  superiority  in 
Georgia,  272. 

Raleigh  (North  Carolina),  described,  i., 
170;  desolate  aspect  of  the  country 
around,  171. 

'Rations  of  U.  S.  Army,  compared  with 
allowances  to  slaves,  ii.,  240. 

Red  River,  cotton  plantations  on  the,  i., 
13;  preparations  for  a  voyage  up 
the,  343;  supper  and  sleeping  ar¬ 
rangements,  350  ;  a  good  shot,  352. 

Religion,  want  of  reverence  for,  i.,  262  ; 
ii.,  89,  104,  220. 

Religious  condition  of  the  South,  i.,  261 ; 
proportion  of  ministers  to  people, 
261 ;  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sects,  262;  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  to  slaves  objecled  to,  ii.,  214  ; 
general  remarks  on  religious  profes¬ 
sions  in  the  slaves,  220. 

Religious  service  in  a  meeting-house  in 
Georgia,  i.,  205  ;  in  a  negro  chapel 
at  New  Orleans,  308. 

Remonstrance  by  South  Carolina  planters 
against  religious  instruction  to 
negroes,  ii.,  214. 

Revival  among  the  slaves,  ii.,  222. 

Rice  plantation,  a  model  one  visited,  i., 
235  ;  house  servants  and  field- 
hands,  236  ;  negro-quarters,  237  ; 
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nursery  for  black  children,  238;  a 
rice-mill,  239 ;  burning  stubble, 
243 ;  ploughing,  244  •  food  of  the 
slaves,  244 ;  field  gangs,  245 ; 
task-work,  247  ;  important  duties 
of  drivers,  249  ;  limitation  of  power 
of  punishment,  251 ;  trade  on  the 
plantation,  254. 

Eichmond,  Virginia,  described,  i.,  40 ; 
railway  economy,  42  ;  negro  funeral, 
43  ;  ludicrous  oratory,  44  ;  Sunday 
appearance  of  coloured  people,  45 ; 
their  demeanour  to  whites,  47 ; 
“  Slaves  for  sale  or  hire,’*  50  ;  farm 
on  James  River,  52  ;  coal-pit, 
54. 

*  Richmond  American,^  the,  quoted,  i., 
125,'no^e;  ‘Enquirer,’  ii.,  364; 
‘Whig,’  370, 

Ruffin,  Mr,  Edmund,  quoted,  ii.,  303. 

Runaway  slaves,  i.,  119,  155;  ii.,  7; 
advertisements  of,  157 ;  cure  for, 

ii.,  6  ;  pursuit  of  one,  20  ;  hunting 
with  dogs,  120,  122,  178;  stocks 
for  punishment  of,  161  ;  conflict 
with  a  runaway,  161,  note ;  favour¬ 
ite  lurking-ground  for,  183. 

Russell,  Mr,,  his  ‘  North  America :  its 
Agriculture,  &c.,’  quoted,  ii.,  176, 
note,  182,  252,  256 ;  mistaken 
views  of,  with  I’espect  to  free  and 
slave  labour,  252  et  seq. 


Sabine  River,  country  on  each  side  de¬ 
scribed,  ii.,  24 ;  coarseness  of  the 
inhabitants,  25  ;  a  night  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  country,  25 ; 
“figures  of  speech,”  27. 

San  Augustin  (Eastern  Texas),  i.,  374  ; 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  univer¬ 
sities  merged  in  a  “  Masonic  Insti¬ 
tute,”  375. 

St,  Francisville,  ii.,  143  ;  neighbouring 
country  described,  145  ;  appearance 
of  the  slaves,  146. 

Savannah  (Georgia),  commerce  and  pros¬ 
pects  of,  i.,  273.  ' 

Scripture  expressions,  their  familiar  use 
by  the  negroes,  i.,  262  ;  a  dram- 
seller’s  advertisement,  263, 

Seguin,  Dr,,  on  the  capacity  of  the  negro, 

ii.,  344. 

VOL.  II. 


Separation  of  North  and  South  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  welfare  of  either, 

i.,  1. 

Sermons  by  negroes,  i.,  311. 

Settlement,  negro,  described ,  i.,  237. 

Show  Plantations,*’  i.,  230. 

Sickness,  real  and  feigned,  of  slaves,  i., 
96,  118  ;  ii.,  198,  199. 

Skilled  labour,  negroes  employed  in,  i., 
240. 

Slavery,  Jefferson’s  opinion  on,  i.,  92; 
practicability  of  rapidly  extinguish¬ 
ing^  255 ;  cruelty  a  necessity  of, 
355 ;  strong  opinion  against,  of  a 
Mississippi  planter,  ii.,  98  ;  of  a  Ten¬ 
nessee  farmer,  140;  necessary  to 
produce  cheap  cotton,  ii.,  252. 

Slaveholders,  opinions  of,  on  slavery,  i., 
53,  60,  332,  354  ;  ii.,  92;  Ameri¬ 
can,  French,  and  negro  slaveowners, 
336,  837. 

Slave-mart,  at  Richmond,  i.,  50  j  at 
Houston,  ii.,  22. 

Slaves,  liberated,  doing  well  in  Africa, 

i.,  92 ;  prospects  of  those  going 
North,  93. 

Slaves,  their  value  as  labourers,  i.,  16, 
94 ;  as  domestic  servants,  125 ; 
causes  of  the  high  prices  given  for 
them,  16  ;  number  engaged  in  cul¬ 
tivating  cotton,  17  ;  number  annu¬ 
ally  exported  from  slave-breeding  to 
cotton  States,  58  ;  proportion  of 
workers  to  slaves  maintained,  59 ; 
improvement  in  their  conditions,  94 ; 
their  food  and  lodging  in  Virginia, 
102, 104 ;  their  clothing,  105  ;  sub¬ 
ject  to  peculiar  diseases,  122  ;  neces¬ 
sity  of  humouring  them,  128  ;  have 
no  training  as  children,  131  ;  work 
accomplished  in  a  given  time,  133; 
“  driving,”  135  ;  increasing  difficul¬ 
ties  in  their  management,  252 ;  in¬ 
stance  of  their  trustworthiness,  259  ; 
best  method  of  inducing  them  to 
exert  themselves,  328  ;  bad  effect 
of  their  association  with  white  la¬ 
bourers,  330  ;  and  of  their  dealings 
with  petty  traders,  331 ;  condition 
of,  on  a  profitable  plantation  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  ii.,  195  ;  worked  hardest  in 
the  South-west,  202  ;  some  nearly 
whitej^2i^;  their  religious  instruc- 
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